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[Read  befoie  tbe  Statistical  Society,  Biecember,  1865.] 

WoBDSWOBTH,  with  the  insight  of  a  great  poet  into  life,  han  said 
truly :  "The  Child  is  father  of  the  Man.'*  Unless  the  child  survive 
the  perils  of  childhood,  the  man  cannot  exist ;  and  while  existence 
endures,  it  retains  in  the  poet,  the  soldier,  or  the  labourer,  inefface- 
able traces  of  the  conditions  of  childhood. 

\  have  to  ask  you  now  to  fix  your  attention  upon  the  children  of 
Europe  under  five  years  of  age.  Some  of  them  are  in  swaddling 
clothes,  only  capable  of  sucking  or  utteriug  inarticulate  cries ;  others 
are  active  intelligent  boys  and  girls,  such  as  you  see  mustered  in 
infant  schools.  They  are  helpless  and  dependent.  They  consume 
and  are  unproductive ;  they  are  of  no  occupation ;  so  in  the  eyes 
of  an  economist  of  the  old  school  they  are  worth  nothing.*  Tot 
they  fill  a  large  space  in  the  affections  of  mankind :  they  exist  in 
millions :  the  little  children  of  our  day  will  be  the  soldiers,  sailors, 
workmen,  parents,  of  the  generation  to  come;  and  the  torch  of 
industry  can  only  be  transmitted  through  their  hands  to  future  ages. 

We  may  then  well  inquire  with  some  anxiety,  what  is  now  the 
condition  of  children  in  the  principal  States  of  Europe  ? 

This  is  a  large  subject.  We  may  endeavour  to  ascertain,  with 
M.  Quetelet  in  Belgium,  the  height  and  weight  of  the  children  of 
the  several  races.  We  may  test  their  strength,  or  depict  their  form 
in  its  wide  ranges  through  Holland,  England,  and  Italy. 

Their  intelligence  and  passions  vary  and  invite  research.  But 
leaving  these  themes,  I  have  only  to  inquire  here  into  their  morta- 
lity ;  its  extent,  its  causes,  and  the  evils  which  it  reveals,  with  a 
view  to  the  discovery  of  remedies. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  large  and  variable  proportion  of  children 

*  See  estimate  of  the  money  valae  of  a  man  at  diiferent  ages,  in  vol.  xvi^ 
pp.  43 — 4,  of  the  StaiisUeal  Journal, 
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die  in  tbe  first  five  years  of  age ;  and  that  while  in  certain  conditions 
they  nearly  all  survive,  in  other  conditions  they  nearly  all  perifilK 

On  like  conditions  the  lives  of  animals  depend.  The  young  of 
Bonn)  vertebrate  animals  are  able  to  run  about  shortly  after  birth, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Among  birds, 
we  have  chickens  and  ducklings  at  home  almost  as  soon  as  they  are 
born ;  the  young  of  thrushes,  sparrows,  pigeons,  and  ravens,  naked 
and  defenceless,  are  nurtured  with  warmth  and  food  by  the  parent 
birds.     While  colts,  calves,  lambs,  pigs,  and  kids,  run  about ;  kittens  j 

and  whelps  are  born  blind.     But  in  all  cases  the  affection  and  intel-  ^ 

ligence  of  the  parents  prove  equal  to  the  occasion,  either  in  the  wild 
or  domestic  species. 

So  it  is,  as  a  rule,  in  the  supreme  race  of  the  world.  The  boy  is 
no  sooner  born  than  he  begins  to  breathe,  while  his  arterialized 
blood  circulates  through  his  limbs  and  lungs  ;  his  body  is  cleansed 
and  clothed  and  warmed ;  be  is  supplied  with  food  at  his  mother's 
breasts,  and  nursed  in  her  arms.  The  umbilical  cord  is  tied ;  the 
breathing,  if  it  sometimes  pauses,  is  excited*  The  circulation  and 
the  breath  are  easily  stopped  ;  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  are  fatal ;  so 
is  exposure  to  severe  cold,  and  so  is  privation  of  food.  Tbe  child 
may  be  prematurely  bom ;  or  be  left  by  his  lost  mother  without  milk,  | 

helpless,  to  the  care  of  strangers.    The  frame  may  be  deformed  or  I 

diseased,  and  ready  for  dissolution.     In  many  of  these  cases  death  ' 

^  is  inevitable. 

It  must  be  evident,  from  all  these  considerations,  that  the  life  of 
the  infant  in  its  first  year  of  age  is  almost  indissolubly  bound  up 
with  the  life  of  the  mother,  and  to  a  certain  extent  with  that  of  the 
father,  from  whom  the  means  of  living  are  derived.  Night  and  day 
the  infant  requires  tendence ;  if  the  poor  mother,  therefore,  is  taken 
from  home  habitually,  to  work  either  in  the  field  or  the  factory,  and 
the  rich  mother  is  absorbed  by  the  claims  of  society,  the  infant  is  in 
either  case  neglected  and  partially  abandoned. 

Marriage  is  not  only  a  sacred  bond  of  perpetual  love,  but  a  com- 
pact between  husband  and  wife  to  fulfil  the  contingent  duties  of  i 
father  and  mother.  The  child  is  thus  insured,  to  a  certain  extent, 
protection  during  the  longest  of  two  lives.  In  consequence,  how- 
ever, of  crime,  vice,  drunkenness,  illness,  ill-fortune,  or  bad  times, 
the  parents  of  large  families  especially  are  reduced  to  extremities,  in 
which  their  children  inevitably  suffer  the  want  not  only  of  the  com- 
forts, but  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Such  is  the  fate  of  many  chil- 
dren born  in  wedlock. 

The  number  of  children  bom  in  any  country  out  of  wedlock  is 
not  exactly  known,  but  it  is  considerable  and  variable.  They  have 
parents  in  all  classes  of  society,  and  some  great  men  in  history  have 
been  bastards ;  but  bastards  have  generally  been  ill-treated,  and  even 
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in  the  present  daj  of  dawning  humanity,  are  visited  bitterly  for  the 
sins  of  their  fathers  and  mothers.  Their  mothers  seldom  greet  them  ; 
their  fathers  are  inclined  to  desert  them.  The  chastity  of  womon 
is  the  foundation  of  society,  and  its  loss  is  punished  by  public 
opinion ;  so  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  conceal  illegitimate  births. 
Childbearing  interferes  with  a  life  of  illicit  pleasure ;  and  mistresses, 
prostitutes,  and  profligate  wives,  often  find  their  children  in  the  way. 
Thackeray  has  incarnated  these  women  with  exquisite  truth  in  Becky 
Sharp.  Yet,  truth  compels  us  to  say,  that  passion  and  affection  for 
children  are  also  found  coexisting  in  the  same  breast.  As  races  of 
men  who  destroy  their  children  die  out  in  the  presence  of  races  who 
cherish  their  offspring,  so  there  is  a  natural  and  inexorable  elimina- 
tion of  the  bad  and  imperfect  specimens  of  good  races. 

Illegitimate  children,  for  various  reasons,  are  almost  exclusively 
the  victims  of  infanticide.  And  it  is  chiefly  for  their  succour  that 
foundling  hospitals  have  been  erected  in  the  Catholic  States  of  Europe. 
I  shall  return  to  this  subject ;  but  it  is  clear,  upon  the  most  cursory 
survey,  that  while  cases  of  infanticide  figure  in  the  criminal  returns 
of  every  civilized  State,  the  number  of  deaths  from  that  crime  is 
inconsiderable  in  comparison  w:ith  the  numbers  of  untimely  deaths 
from  other  causes. 

The  last  number  of  the  Journal  contains,  in  an  extract  from  the 
Supplement  to  the  Eegistrar- General's  2oth  Annual  Beport, 
**  iietums  of  the  Mortality  among  Children  under  Five  Tears  of 
"  Age."  I  have  discussed  in  that  Supplement  the  mortality  and 
the  causes  of  death ;  the  tables  displaying  the  several  causes  t>f  death 
in  childhood  in  each  of  the  631  districts  of  England  and  Wales. 
{See  Journal^  vol.  xxviii,  pp.  402 — 13). 

Unfortunately  we  have  not  yet  got  similar  data  for  any  other 
State ;  but,  restricting  the  inquiry  to  the  simple  question  of  mortality, 
I  shall  be  able  to  submit  to  you  a  tolerably  accurate  view  of  the  lods 
of  young  lives  in  Europe  during  recent  years. 

The  data  will  appear  in  the  Joitmal,  and  some  of  them  are  on 
the  wall.     (See  Tables  pp.  29  to  35.) 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  ask  how  many  children  out  of  1,000,000 
bom  alive,  see  their  fifth  birthday— live  five  years  ? 

In  the  north,  there  is  the  fine  free  population  of  Norway,  scat- 
tered over  the  habitable  parts  of  a  large  well- watered  territory,  in 
some  parts  fruitful  or  covered  with  pine  forests,  in  other  parts  sterile: 
in  addition  to  fish  in  their  waters  and  agricultural  produce,  they 
derive  profits  from  timber,  mines,  and  ships.  The  climate  is  severe, 
but  on  the  western  Atlantic  slope  the  severity  is  softened  by  the 
Gulf  Stream.     In  some  of  its  features  we  are  reminded  of  Scotland. 

Out  of  100  children  born  in  Norway,  83  attain  the  age  of 
5  years ;  in  Sweden  80 ;  in  Denmark  80,  including  Schleswig  and 
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Holstein  down  to  the  Elbe,  the  country  of  the  Angles  of  old ;  in 
England  74;  in  Belgium  73  ;  in  France  71  ;  in  Prussia  68  ;  in  Hol- 
land 67  ;  in  Austria  64;  in  Spain  64;  in'Eussia  62  ;  in  Italy  61. 

Thus  the  chance  is  always  in  favour  of  the  life ;  but  here  it  is 
8  to  2,  there  only  3  to  2. 

What  is  the  proportion  of  deaths  under  the  age  of  5  out  of 
100  children  that  see  the  light?  In  Norway  17;  Denmark  20; 
Sweden  20 ;  England  26 ;  Belgium  27  ;  France  29 ;  Prussia  32 ; 
Holland  33  ;  Austria  36 ;  Spain  36 ;  Eussia  38  ;  Italy  39. 

Thus  Death,  drawing  lots  for  the  lives  of  children,  has  in  one  part 
of  Europe  2,  in  another  4  out  of  10  in  his  favour. 

Out  of  100  children  born  in  addition  to  the  number  17  dying  in 
Norway,  3  die  in  Denmark,  3  in  Sweden,  9  in  England,  10  in  Belgium, 
12  in  France,  15  in  Prussia,  16  in  Holland,  19  in  Austria,  19  in  Spain, 
21  in  Eussia,  22  in  Italy.  Thus  in  the  sunny  climate  of  the  south, 
death  carries  off  two  children  from  Italians  for  every  one  he  takes  in 
high  latitudes  from  Norwegians. 

In  all  England  26  children  under  6  years  of  age  die  out  of  100 
bom  ;  but  in  her  healthy  districts  she  loses  only  18,  nearly  the  same 
number  as  Norway;  while  in  her  thirty  large  town  districts,*  36 
perish.  There  is  the  same  contrast  between  the  country  and  the 
city  as  there  is  between  Norway  and  Italy.  In  France  I  find  con- 
trasts of  the  same  sort  in  the  departments. 

If  we  turn  to  particular  classes  the  mortality  presents  still  larger 
contrasts :  according  to  the  peerage  record's,  out  of  100  children 
bom  alive,  90  survive;  10  die  in  the  first  5  years  of  age.  The 
deaths  among  the  children  of  the  clergy  are  nearly  in  the  same  pro- 
portion.f 

The  proportions  have  been  reversed  in  some  foundling  hospitals. 

For  reasons  which  I  have  explained,  the  rate  of  mortality  is  only 
exactly  determined  by  comparing  the  average  numbers  living  with 
the  deaths  in  a  given  time.  That  we  can  do  for  eleven  of  the  States 
of  Europe,  and  Table  3  exhibits  the  results. 

We  are  able  in  some  States  to  marshal  our  little  troops  in  three 
regiments,  the  first  of  babes  under  1,  the  second  of  children  of  1 — 3, 
the  third  of  children  of  3 — 5.     The  mortality  is  shown  in  the  table. 

By  the  English  Life  Table,  of  100  children  born,  15  die  in  the 
first  year,  5  in  the  second,  3  in  the  third  year,  2  in  the  fourth,  and 

*  Comprising  St.  Giles,  Holborn,  East  London,  St.  George-in-the-East,  St. 
Saviour,  South wark;  St.  Olave,  South  wark;  St.  George,  South wark;  Southampton, 
Yarmouth,  Norwich,  Salisbury,  Exeter,  Bristol,  Wolverhampton,  Birmingham, 
Leicester,  Nottingham,  Derby,  Liverpool,  Wigan,  Bolton,  Salford,  Manchester, 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  Preston,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Hull,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and 
Merthyr  Tydfil. 

t  See  authorities  cited  in  Supplement  to  Registrar  General's  Twenty-fifth 
Report,  p.  xli. 
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I  in  the  fifth ;  making  26  in  the  5  years  of  age.  Of  the  1 5  who 
die  in  the  first  year,  5  die  in  the  first  month  of  life,  2  in  the  second^ 
and  I  in  the  third. 

The  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  the  first  week  of  life  in  France  is 
1 54  per  cent. ;  and  the  greater  the  mortality  in  any  country  gener- 
ally, the  greater  is  its  excess  in  the  first  days  of  life.     . 

I  am  not  prepared  now  to  discuss  the  Causes  of  the  deaths 
of  children  in  the  seyeral  States  of  Europe ;  but  those  Causes  are 
necessarily  various,  and  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  assuming 
that  in  countries  like  Italy  and  Eussia,  where  the  rate  of  mortality 
is  nearly  the  same,  the  causes  are  not  very  different.  The  slightest 
reflection  shows  us  that  tlie  death  of  an  infant  may  be  the  con- 
sequence of  any  one  of  a  thousand  causes. 

We  know,  on  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  force,  that  the 
vital  force  of  an  animal  may  be  converted  into  chemical  force,  heat 
or  electricity,  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  Two  groups  of  causes  may 
be  distinguished :  in  the  first  group  the  vital  force  is  converted  by 
the  direct  application  of  another  form  of  force,  such  as  a  blow,  a 
wound,  lightning,  fire ;  in  the  second  group  the  conversion  is  the 
result  of  diseases  which  are  intermediate  transformations. 

The  causes  which  have  hitherto  attracted  most  attention  are  forms 
of  human  agency,  and  are  known  as  infanticide  and  child  murder. 
This  crime  prevails  everywhere  to  some  extent,  for  a  certain  number 
of  wretched  women  of  all  nations  kill  or  abandon  their  children. 
It  demands  all  the  vigilance  of  the  magistrate ;  but  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  convince  you  that  in  the  present  day  it  is  not  in  any  country 
the  cause  of  any  considerable  number  of  deaths. 

I  will  take  our  own  country  in  the  first  instance,  as  for  this  crime, 
and  upon  our  own  confessions,  England  has  just  been  arraigned  at 
the  bar  of  public  opinion,  by  the  Abb6  Cesare  Contini,  in  the 
"  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris."  The  Abbe  came  over 
to  this  country  for  information.  I  saw  him,  and  I  believe  he  called 
upon  Dr.  Lankester,  one  of  the  coroners  for  Middlesex.  He  has 
looked  up  all  our  blue  books  and  literature.  He  quotes  passages 
from  the  "Times,"  the  "  Daily  News,"  the  "  Morning  Chronicle," 
Dr.  Burke  Eyan,  Mr.  Chadwick,  the  Judicial  Eeturns,  the  Begistrar- 
General's  Beports,  and  thus  concludes : 

"  If  the  observation  of  Dr.  Lankester  is  correct,  as  to  the  number 
**  of  infanticides  not  judicially  proved,  i3,cxx)  children  under  7  years 
"  of  age  perish  every  year  in  England  by  their  parents'  hands  (des 
"  maing  de  leurs parents). ^^ 

Again :  "  There  exists  in  England,  and  particularly  in  the  manu« 
**  factoring  districts,  a  frightful  speculation  of  the  parents  upon  the 
'*  lives  of  their  children.  It  is  the  reproduction  upon  a  grand  scale 
*'  of  that  crime  which  conferred  such  sad  celebrity  on  Palmer  and 
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'•*  De  la  Pommeraye.  The  parents  insure  their  childrens'  lives  in 
**  burial  clubs." 

He  then  cites  the  alleged  instances  of  the  sacrifice  of  children 
insured  in  these  clubs,  with  the  opinions  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  Mr.  Gardner,  and  Mr.  Coppock,  We  can 
now  add  the  infamous  Winsor  case  to  the  Abba's  instances.  He 
brings  in  the  women  of  Thorpe,  where  they  had  formed  "  une  veritable 
**  association,  ayant  pour  objet  de  se  iebarrasser,  par  Vempoisonnement^ 
*'  de  leurs  enfans  et  de  leurs  maris,'*  Dr.  Hunter's  sombre  picture 
of  the  Marshland  women  is  hung  up  in  the  back  ground. 

Dr.  Lankester  held  inquests  on  74  bodies  of  children  found  dead 
in  a  part  of  Middlesex  where  the  great  railways  terminate,  and  he 
infers  that  as  many  more — that  is,  74 — escape  all  inquiry. 

The  Abbe  turns  to  our  criminal  statistics,  and  finds  that  inquests 
were  held  on  6,506  children  under  7  years  of  age  :  he  infers  that  all 
these  children  on  whom  inquests  are  held,  and  6,506  more,  whose 
bodies,  he  assumes,  never  Ml  under  the  notice  either  of  the  coroners 
or  police,  "  perish  by  the  hands  of  their  parents  ! "  Tou  will  see  from 
this  that  the  Abbe  Contini  does  not  understand  the  nature  of  the 
coroner's  inquest,  which,  held  in  all  cases  of  sudden  and  violent 
death,  does  not  in  itself  imply  the  suspicion  of  guilt  in  any  parties. 
The  1,531  deaths  of  children  under  the  age  of  five  by  "  burns  and 
scalds,"  were  certainly  not  "  in  great  part  the  work  of  crime  or 
*^  premeditated  negVigence.** 

In  all  England  180  children  under  5  years  of  age  were  returned 
by  the  coroners  under  the  head  of  "  murder  "  or  "  manslaughter  "  in 
1862,  when  the  deaths  of  178,51 1  children  under  5  years  of  age  from 
all  causes  were  recorded:  so  about  i  death  in  i.ooo  deaths  of  children 
is  stated  to  be  by  murder  or  by  manslaughter,*  which  it  will  be  recol- 
lected excludes  the  idea  of  intentional  infanticide.  Add  any  reason- 
able proportion — Dr.  Lankester's,  or  any  other  estimate — to  the 
ascertained  number  of  infanticides,  of  child  murders,  and  the  num- 
bers of  such  deplorable  cases  will  still  be  inconsiderable,  compared 
with  the  untimely  deaths  from  other  causes.  I  venture  to  affirm  of 
the  countries  of  the  continent — of  France,  of  Italy,  and  of  Spain — 
where  the  mortality  of  children  is  much  higher  than  it  is  in  England, 
and  we  are  told  nothing  of  its  causes, — that  comparatively  few  chil- 
dren are  wilfully  killed  by  their  parents. 

For  the  sake  of  mothers,  however,  as  well  as  of  children,  the 
strictest  watch  should  be  kept  over  the  crime  of  infanticide.  Both 
Mr.  Wakiey  and  Dr.  Lankester  deserve  great  credit  for  their  exer- 
tions, which  have  saved  many  children  and  kept  many  unhappy 
women  in  desperate  circumstances  from  rushing  into  crime.     The 

*  133  persons,  5  men,  128  women,  were  tried  in  1864,  for  concealing  the  birtbv 
of  inikiits;  45  were  acquitted  and  88  were  convicted. 
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coroBers  of  the  countrj  deserve  all  the  assistance  which  public  officers 
or  the  public  can  afford ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  it  were  made  the 
duty  of  a  health  officer  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  every  death 
uncertified  by  a  legally  qualified  medical  practitioner. 

The  other  States  of  Europe  would  find  some  such  institution  as 
the  coroner's  court,  in  addition  to  their  police,  of  singular  use ;  and 
so  they  would  our  system  of  requiring  medical  certificates  of  the 
causes  of  death. 

In  England  still-born  children  are  not  registered ;  and  in  France 
new-born  infants  who  die  before  registration  are  recorded  as  still- 
bom.  This  defect  evidently  throws  a  gate  open  to  crime  in  both 
countries.     With  the  practice  in  other  States  I  am  not  acquainted. 

One  word  about  hmial  cluhi,  which  the  Abbe  Cesare  Contini 
imagines  have  been  founded  in  England  to  give  prizes  to  mothers 
who  kill  their  offspring.  I  quite  concur  in  opinion  with  those  who 
think  that  the  statute  is  right  which  makes  it  unlawful  for  one  per- 
son to  insure  another's  life  in  whose  continuance  he  has  no  pecuniary 
interest ;  and  that  the  burial  clubs  have  been  turned  to  account  by 
criminals.  But  to  kill  the  child  is  to  rob  the  club ;  for  the  insur- 
ance is  paid  out  of  the  contributions  of  the  members ;  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  as  a  speculation  a  club  of  in&uticides  would  not  pay. 
It  is  almost  as  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  members  of  the  Equit- 
able Society  insured  their  lives  with  the  intention  of  committing 
suicide,  as  that  the  working  classes  ibunded  burial  societies  with  the 
intention  of  committing  infanticide.*  Surely  the  respect  for  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  is  a  well  understood  feeling  which  has  actuated 
men  from  the  earliest  ages  down  to  the  present  day ;  and  in  England 
©very  person,  however  poor,  is  entitled  to  the  religious  rites  of  burial, 
which  are  denied  to  the  poor  in  many  other  countries.  But  to  be 
buried  at  the  expense  of  the  parish  is  held  to  be  a  disgrace  in  those 
Tery  districts  where  burial  societies  abounded ;  and  it  was  to  shield 
themselves  and  their  children  from  this  disgrace  that  the  people 
joined  these  societies. 

There  will  always  be  a  volcanic  mass  of  lunatics  and  criminals 
ever  and  anon.breaking  out  into  terrible  eruptions  of  crime ;  but  the 
area  of  this  mass  is  limited,  and  we  must  not  suffer  its  burning 
cinders  ftnd  ashes  to  withdraw  our  eyes  away  from  the  fair  fields  of 
humanity  which  cover  the  world. 

I  have  discussed  at  some  length  this  matter,  because  it  is  chiefly 
upon  the  working  classes  themselves  that  we  depend  for  the  preser- 

*  The  Select  Committee  on  Friendly  Societies  (1854)  reported  that  "the 
"instances  of  child  murder,  where  the  motive  of  the  criminal  has  heen  to  obtain 
"  money  from  a  burial  society,  are  so  few  as  by  no  means  to  impose  upon  Psiw 
<*  liament  an  obligation,  for  the  sake  of  public  morality,  to  legislate  specially  with 
'**  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  that  crime." 
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vation  of  their  offspring ;  as,  unless  the  people  are  sound  at  heart, 
vain  are  the  efforts  of  governments,  of  municipalities,  of  colleges  of 
physicians,  and  of  statistical  societies. 

I  will,  before  concluding,  set  down  rapidly  a  few  of  the  evils 
which  exist  in  Europe,  and  which  are  already  known  to  be  fatal  to 
the  lives  of  children,  directly  or  indirectly.  While  infanticide  kills 
its  hundreds,  these  silent  evils  put  to  death  myriads. 

1.  First  on  the  list  are  the  economic  wants  of  the  population, 
partly  the  result  of  idleness,  illness,  inaptitude  for  work,  want  of 
capitalists,  want  of  roads,  and  want  of  freedom  of  trade  and  of 
opinion:  anything  which  stimulates  and  sets  free  the  trade  and 
industry  and  mind  of  Europe,  will  therefore  give  parents  increased 
means  of  supplying  the  wants  of  their  offspring.  To  improve 
health  will  be  to  add  fresh  vigour  to  industry. 

2.  The  largest  proportion  of  the  mothers  of  Europe  obtain  no 
skilled  help  in  childbirth;  and  the  existing  nurses  of  the  middle 
classes  are  defectively  educated  ;  hence  a  considerable  loss  of  life 
among  new-bom  children.  The  earlier  stages  of  children's  diseases, 
when  medicine  is  of  avail,  are  almost  invariably  neglected.  The 
remedy  is  the  creation  of  a  class  of  medical  health  officers  and  nurses 
well  versed  in  hygiene. 

8.  Soon  after  the  child  is  bom  it  requires  its  mother's  milk,  and 
where  this  fails  some  judicious  substitute.  The  substitute  suitable 
to  each  country  should  be  pointed  out. 

4.  The  child  in  the  first  year  requires  watching,  and  as  soon  as 
it  begins  to  sprawl  about,  if  not  watched,  often  gets  into  mischief. 
To  prevent  mischief,  and  to  set  the  mother  free,  not  in  England  but 
in  many  parts  of  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  other  countries,  the 
baby  from  the  first  is  bound  up  in  bandages,  the  legs  together,  and 
arms  by  the  side,  so  that  it  looks  a  stiff,  still,  living  little  mummy, 
rolling  its  eyes  about,  which  apparently  for  want  of  power  rather 
than  will  are  allowed  Jheir  liberty.  The  child  can  be  thrown  upon 
the  back,  carried  under  the  arm,  or,  as  is  at  times  the  case,  suspended 
by  a  loop  upon  a  hook.  This  band  on  every  limb  is  the  imperial 
remedy  for  the  accidental  evils  of  liberty,  but  it  must  be  ten  times 
as  pernicious  as  the  disease^ 

The  maillot^  as  it  is  called,  was  eloquently  denounced  by  Buffon 
and  £ousseau,  yet  you  see  it  frequently  on  the  continent,  where  it 
is  one  cause  of  the  high  mortality,  and  leaves  indelible  traces 
on  the  development  of  the  child.  The  negro  has  been  emancipated, 
the  serf  has  been  set  free,  how  long  is  the  child  to  be  ruthlessly 
bandaged  in  this  fashion,  which  must  have  descended  from  ancestral 
savages  of  the  age  of  flint  instruments  P  The  brutes  of  the  field  now 
know  better. 

5.  The  maintenaoce  of  large  standing  armies  by  conscription 
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necessarily  takes  a  large  portion  of  the  young  men  from  agriculture 
and  industry,  who,  as  they  have  nothing  to  do  except  at  parades 
and  reviews,  are  in  the  caf6s  and  wine  shops  instead  of  the  fields  and 
workshops  ;  so  you  see  the  sisters  and  mothers  doing  the  hard  work 
instead  of  nursing  children  and  keeping  their  houses  in  order.  The 
reduction  or  the  employment  of  the  continental  armies  on  productive 
work,  will  reduce  the  mortality  of  children. 

6.  English  children  are  not  bound  hand  and  foot  in  tight 
bandages  to  keep  them  quiet,  but  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  where  the 
women  are  taken  from  home,  in  some  agricultural  as  well  as  manu- 
facturing districts,  they  are  drugged  with  opium  for  the  same  pur« 
pose ;  and  thus  many  lives  are  lost.* 

This  should  be  put  a  stop  to  at  once  by  law. 

7.  In  our  large  cities,  with  scanty  house  accommodation,  without 
gardens,  young  children  are  imprisoned  indoors,  or  only  get  fresh 
air  and  exercise  where  they  are  liable  to  be  run  over.  Open  spaces 
for  play  in  every  street,  or  access  under  regulations  to  the  squares, 
would  be  a  boon  which  both  children  and  parents  would  appreciate. 

8.  If  the  infant  schools  were  well  ventilated,  they  would  not  so 
frequently  as  they  are  be  the  channel  for  the  diffusion  of  zymotic 
diseases. 

9.  A  large  portion  of  the  mortality  of  children  is  due  to  the  want 
of  water,  or  to  the  use  of  impure  water  in  which  the  discharges  of 
the  sick  suffering  from  diarrhoea,  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  <&c.,  find 
their  way  in  town  and  country.  A  pure  water-supply  is  a  vital 
necessity ;  so  is  the  abolition  of  the  cesspool — that  magazine  of  all 
the  contagions. 

10.  The  crowding  of  population  in  dwellings  and  in  narrow  lofty 
streets  excluding  sun  and  wind,  is  a  certain  cause  of  mortality; 
sometimes  generating  disease,  and  always  rendering  its  attacks  when 
introduced  from  without,  more  fatal. 

11.  Ignorance,  vice,  and  drunkenness  of  parents  are  fatal  in  many 
ways  to  children.  Any  measure  for  the  education  of  adults  of  the 
present  generation  will  have  an  immediate  effect  on  their  children. 

All  these  things  appear  petty  and  common  in  the  enumeration ; 
but  the  health  of  a  child  depends  upon  a  thousand  small  cares,  each 
in  itself  an  infinitesimal  quantity,  in  the  sum,  the  condition  of  life. 

I  have  not  said  anything  about  foundling  hospitals,  which  the 
Abbe  Cesare  Contini  looks  upon  as  arks  of  safety  for  children.  They 
are  especially,  but  not  exclusively,  catholic  institutions,  and  have 
never  thrived  in  Protestant  communities :  they  have  something  .in 
them  of  the  secrecy  of  the  confessional.     Guido,  Pope  Innocent  III, 

*  See  Mr.  Simon'B  eloquent  dennnciation  of  the  "  destructive  practice  of  drug- 
"  ging  infants  with  opium." — "  iih  Report  of  Medical  Officer  of  Privy  Council/' 
pp.  32 — 5. 
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Vincent  de  Paul,  and  many  excellent  men  as  well  as  women,  who 
founded  these  hospitals,  were  animated  by  excellent  intentions;  their 
object  was  to  save  children's  lives  and  to  put  a  stop  to  infanticide. 
The  wretched  mothers  dropped  their  babies  on  the  foundling's 
wheel  of  fortune  (tour;  ruota)  instead  of  the  street.  Hitherto  the 
system  has  worked  badly :  it  was  tried  and  suppressed  in  London. 
In  France,  Italy,  Bussia,  Q-ermauy,  the  mortality  in  the  foundling 
hospitals  ha8  been  immense ;  infanticide  has  not  been  -diminished  by 
the  tour.  It  has  an  imdoubted  tendency  in  great  cities  to  diminish 
the  penalty  of  unchastity,  and  to-  discourage  marriaige ;  while  it 
further  breaks  up  the  ties  of  the  family  by  tempting  parents  not 
entirely  destitute  of  parental  affection  to  abandon  their  children. 

I  beg  the  excellent  Contini  to  study  the  tables,  drawn  from 
official  sources;  he  will  find  that  the  destruction  of  children  is 
greatest  in  the  countries  endowed  with  the  grandest  foundling  hos- 
pitals. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  go  to  any  extreme,  and  to  say  that  an  insti* 
tution  such  as  the  London  Foundling  Hospital  is  now,  should  be 
suppressed.  In  society,  delicate  and  often  tragic  incidents  spring  up 
which  can  be  dealt  with  by  no  inflexible  rule :  and  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  in  some  cases  children  can  be  better  educated  by  strangers 
than  by  their  own  parents.  As  a  Chnstian  community,  England 
professes  to  take  charge  of  helpless  orphans  and  of  destitute  young 
children ;  but  that  the  treatment  which  they  meet  with  in  work- 
houses is  the  best  possible,  I  am  not  convinced. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  about  families ;  some  married  women, 
apparently  in  perfect  health,  bear  no  children,  others  bear  twenty  or 
more.  In  the  census  report  of  1851,  I  estimated  the  number  of 
t;hildless  families*  at  a  million.  Now,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  better 
arrangement  for  the  Union  to  place  its  orphans  under  inspection, 
with  an  allowance,  in  the  care  of  wives  without  children,  or  with  one 
child,  than  to  keep  them  within  the  walls  of  the  workhouse. 

And  with  regard  to  the  whole  of  the  population,  it  seems  desir- 
able to  encourage  people  of  means  without  children  to  adopt  the 
children  of  parents  who,  from  need  or  from  any  other  cause,  cannot 
bring  up  or  educate  all  their  children  worthily.  These  parents  by 
adoption  would  be  often  amply  repaid  for  their  hospitality  to  little 
children.  Such  families  are  the  only  foundling  hospitals  in  which  I 
should  be  quite  willing  to  confide. 

Some  simple  law  of  adoption,  and  the  example  of  the  great,  would 
suffice  to  make  the  practice  popular. 

If  the  subject  which  we  are  discussing  in  this  room  to-night  gain 
any  attention  in  Europe,  as  it  may,  through  the  statists  who  have 

*  Natval  famiUee,  bb  repreBonted  by  husband  and  wife,  by  widow,  or  by 
widower. 
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promised  to  co-operate  in  the  work,  many  children  who,  Under  the 
present  system  of  treatment  are  doomed  to  die  young,  will  live ;  and 
this  raises  two  objections  which  I  am  bound  to  notice. 

If  weakly  children  are  tided  over  infancy,  the  result,  it  may  bo 
said,  will  be  an  increase  of  sickly  adults  and  degeneration  of  race. 
AW  breeders  of  animals  throw  aside  bad  specimens.  The  Spartans 
did  not  allow  the  father  to  dispose  of  his  child  as  he  thought  tit,  for 
he  was  obliged  to  take  it  to  the  tryers,  who,  if  they  found  it  puny 
and  illshaped,  ordered  it  to  be  carried  to  a  sort  of  chasm  under 
Taygefcus ;  of  this  course  Socrates  in  Plato  approves.  At  Athens 
and  £ome  the  infant  at  birth  was  laid  upon  the  ground,  and  was 
abandoned  to  its  fate  if  the  father  did  not  lift  his  child  from  mother 
earth,  iw  ho  was  assumed  to  have  claims  upon  its  fragile  body.*  The 
Bomans  were  reproached  by  the  Christian  fathers  for  their  inhu"* 
nianity.  "  Which  of  you,"  says  Tertullian,  upbraiding  the  Gentiles 
in  rude  eloquence,  "  has  not  slain  a-  child  at  birth  ?  *'  Thus  the 
right  of  a  child  to  life  was  questioned  at  its  very  threshold,  and  he 
only  won  it  after  examination.  Children  were  dipped,  like  Achilles, 
in  cold  water  to  harden,  or  to  kill  them,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Through  Christianity,  through,  one  of  the  leading  races  of  man- 
kind— the  Jews — and  through  the  manly  sense  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  we  have  been  led  to  look  upon  children  in  another  light,  and 
be  they  weak  or  strong  their  lives  are  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  English 
law.  Experience  has  justified  this  policy-  Great  qualities  of  soul 
are  often  hidden  in  the  frailest  child. .  One  Christmas  day  a  pre- 
mature posthumous  son  was  born  in  England  of  such  an  extremely 
diminutive  size,  and  apparently  of  so  perishable  a  frame,  that  two 
women  who  were  sent  to  Lady  Pakenham,  at  North  Witham,  to  bring 
some  medicine  to  strengthen  him,  did  not  expect  to  find  him  alive 
on  their  return.  He  would  inevitably  have  been  consigned  to  the 
caverns  of  Taygetus  if  the  two  women  had  carried  him  to  Spartan 
Tryers.  As  it  was,  the  frail  boy  grew  up  into  Newton,  lived  more 
than  foiir-score  years,  and  revealed  to  mankind  the  laws  of  the  uni- 
ver8e.t  If  he  had  perished,  Englaud  would  not  have  been  what  it  is 
in  the  world. 

In  Paris  one  evening  a  puny  child  in  a  neat  little  basket  was 
picked  up  :  he  had  been  left  at  the  church  door ;  the  commissary  of 
police  was  about  to  carry  him  to  the  foundling  hospital,  when  a 
glazier's  wife  exclaimed:  *'  You  will  kill  the  child  in  your  hospital, 
'*  give  him  to  me;  I  have  no  children,  I  will  take. care  of  him."  She 
cherished  her  boy,  poor  as  she  was,  until  some  one,  perhaps  his 
father,  settled  a  small  annuity  on  his  life,  with  which  he  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Mazarin  College,  where  he  displayed  the  early  genius  of 

*  TolUnre  liberos,  de  terra  toUere,  et  nutrire  atque  edacare. — ^FoBOELLUn. 
t  -  Newton's  Life,"  by  Brewster. 
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a  Pascal :  it  was  D'Alembert,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  new 
calculus,  for  the  grand  introduction  to  the  Cjclopsedia,  and  for 
innumerable  physical  discoveries.  He  was  offered  100,000  frs.  a-year 
by  Catharine  of  Eussia,  but  refused  to  leave  his  mother  by  adoption 
— the  glazier's  wife — and  his  country. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances,  to  prove  how  impolitic  it 
is  to  take  away  life  on  the  verdict  of  the  most  clear-sighted  tryers. 
How  false,  then,  is  the  policy  of  exposing  children  to  those  blind 
tryers,  the  pestilences  which  infest  infant  life  in  Europe  P  Let  the 
little  strangers  have  a  fair  chance ;  in  their  respect,  "  Be  given  to 
"  hospitality,  and  you  may  entertain  angels  unawares." 

Practically,  the  men  who  survive  out  of  a  great  number  of 
unhealthy  children  are  not  the  best  lives.  The  mortality  of  the 
children  is  an  accurate  index  to  the  mortality  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. By  the  law  of  natuitil  selection,  you  could  only  generate  a  low 
short-lived  type  of  humanity  in  bad  hygienic  conditions. 

What  have  we  to  say  when  we  are  told  that  Europe  will  be 
over^run  with  population  if  fewer  children  are  destroyed  in  infancy  ? 
England  answers  for  me  :  over-run  the  world.  There  is  room  for  all 
the  European  types  in  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  Europe 
itself  is  still  only  half  peopled. 

It  is  certainly  in  conformity  with  Darwin's  law,  that  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  out  of  which  the  improvement  of  species 
springs,  the  race  which  breeds  and  educates  the  greatest  number  of 
vigorous,  intelligent  children,  has  the  best  chance  of  winning  and  of 
holding  its  own.  Let  all  Europe,  then,  strive  for  the  prize :  the 
English  race  in  these  islands,  in  the  northern  provinces  of  America, 
as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  has  a  firm  hold  on  the  earth,  and 
welcomes  them  as  generous  rivals  in  common  efforts  for  the  elevation 
and  development  of  humanity. 


Note. — I  addressed  a  few  queries  to  statists  of  eminence  in  some 
of  the  countries  of  Europe;  and  I  subjoin  the  answers  in  their 
own  words.  It  will  be  gratifying  to  English  readers  to  find  how 
clearly  their  blood  relations  in  Scandinavia  and  Germany  can  express 
themselves  in  the  English  tongue.  My  friend  Dr.  Stark  has  favoured 
me  with  answers  for  Scotland ;  and  at  a  future  time  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  get  simibr  information  for  England  and  Ireland  as  well  aa 
for  Italy  and  Spain. 
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Br  PLIES  TO  Qtjebies  as  to  the  Treatment  op  Infants  in 
THE  PEnrciPAL  States  op  Ettbope. 

SCOTLAND :  By  Db.  Stakk,  M.D,,  F.K.S.E. 

Infants  under  1  Year. 

Q.  1.  How  are  they  brought  into  the  world  f  i.e.,  are  the  mothers 
ttttended  by  women  or  hy  medical  men  f  Are  the  women  instructed? 
And  if  not,  what  is  the  mode  of  procedure  with  the  baby  as  to  umbilical 
cord,  dressing,  feeding,  covering  up,  warming,  ^c, 

A.  Before  the  board  of  supervision  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
existed,  in  every  parish  or  combination  of  parishes  having  a  medical 
officer  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  a  full  half  of  the  women  of  Scotland 
were  attended  by  midwives,  or  old  women  acting  as  such  ;  and  even 
yet  it  would  be  within  the  mark  to  say  that  a  third  of  the  women  of 
Scotland  are  still  attended  by  women  during  their  confinement.  A 
very  few  of  these  women  have  received  regular  training  as  nurses 
and  have  attended  a  course  of  lectures  on  midwifery  ;  but  such  per- 
sons are  almost  quite  confined  to  the  towns.  Over  all  the  rural  and 
insular  districts  of  Scotland,  the  women  who  attend  as  midwives  have 
had  no  training,  but  have  been  mothers  of  families,  and  are  usually 
the  most  intelligent  and  handy  of  the  women  of  the  parish. 

N.B.  —In  the  following  statement,  it  must  be  understood  that 
what  is  mentioned  as  the  usual  custom  applies  to  at  least  8o  if  not  to 
85  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  Scotland  ;  the  remaining  15  or  20  per 
cent,  belonging  to  the  upper  classes,  whose  customs  with  reference 
to  the  nursing,  feeding,  and  treating  of  their  children  do  not  differ 
from  those  of  the  same  class  in  England. 

Whether  the  child  has  been  assisted  into  the  world  by  medical 
practitioners  or  by  midwives,  the  subsequent  procedure  is  nearly  the 
same  everywhere.  The  umbilical  cord  is  tied  firmly  with  tape  about 
three  inches  from* the  navel,  and  again  about  six  inches,  and  is  then  cut 
through  with  a  pair  of  scissors  between  the  ligatures.  The  child  is 
received  into  a  flnnnel  garment,  if  possible  one  which  belonged  to  the 
father,  is  carefully  rolled  up  in  it  and  given  to  an  assistant  who  sits 
with  it  before  the  fire,  keeping  the  child  on  its  side  to  let  any  fluid 
escape  from  its  mouth.  ■  After  the  mother  is  all  right,  the  head  of 
the  child  is  washed  with  hot  water  and  soap,  and  a  small  scull  cap 
of  flannel  put  on.  The  body  is  then  carefully  washed  with  hot 
water  and  soap,  and  after  being  dried  the  umbilical  cord  is  )^  rapped 
in  a  burnt  or  scorched  rag  on  which  butter  is  often  smeared,  and  a 
flannel  band  is  pinned  round  the  child's  body.  If  the  head  is  much 
discoloured  or  distorted  a  little  whisky  is  rutbed  over  it  previous  to 
putting  on  the  flannel  cap.  The  navel  rag  is  invariably  scorched 
before  Deing  used. 

When  the  child  is  dressed,  it  either  gets  a  teaspoonful  of  castor 
oil  or  a  little  syrup  made  of  brown  sugar  and  water,  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  it  is  not  put  to  the  breast  till  the  second  or  third  day  after  birth, 
in  fact  not  until  the  mother's  breasts-  begin  to  get  uneasy,  being  fed 
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at  intervals  of  three  or  four  hours  with  the  above  named  syrup. 
Where  medical  men  attend  the  child  is  put  earlier  to  the  breast. 

With  all  clMSses  it  is  known  to  be  essentia]  to  the  infant  to  keep 
it  warm.  The  common  practice,  therefore,  is  to  heat  the  child's  feet 
at  the  fire  during  the  time  it  is  getting  the  castor  oil  or  syrup,  and 
then  lay  it  in  its  mother's  bosom,  where  it  sleeps  all  night  and  every 
night  until  it  is  weaned. 

With  the  upper  classes  it  sleeps  at  night  with  the  nurse  or  nurse- 
maid, or  in  a  basinet  or  cradle  in  which  is  a  flask  of  hot  water. 

Q.  2.  Are  the  children  suckled  by  the  mother  I  For  haw  many 
months  f  Do  they  get  artificial  foody  and  of  what  quantity  and 
quality  ? 

A,  80  to  85  per  cent,  of  all  children  bom  are  suckled  by  their 
own  mothers.  But  where  the  mother  has  died,  or  is  weakly  and  has 
not  a  sufficient  supply  of  milk,  as  is  too  much  the  case  with  the  upper 
classes,  the  child  is  brought  up  by  a  wet-nurse  or  on  the  bottle. 

As  a  general  rule,  when  the  mother  is  healthy,  no  infant  gets 
spoon  meat  till  it  is  9  months  old  or  has  cut  its  front  teeth.  The 
cutting  the  teeth  is  generally  recognized  as  the  period  when  it  is  safe 
to  give  artificial  food ;  and  the  S^  o  ch  generally  are  aware  that  spoou 
meat  given  before  that  period  is  extremely  apt  to  bring  on  convul- 
sions. It  is  generally  therefore  withheld  till  nine  months  are  com- 
pleted, when  the  child  is  weaned,  though,  if  it  be  winter,  the  weaning 
is  delayed  till  spring,  when  the  c'.iild  will  be  from  12  to  14  months 
old.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  healthiest  children  are  those 
weaned  at  nine  months  complete.  Prolonged  nursing  hurts  both  child 
and  mother ;  in  the  child,  causing  a  tendency  to  brain  disease — pro- 
bably through  disordered  digestion  and  nutrition — in  the  mother, 
causing  a  strong  tendency  to  denfntss  and*blindnes8. 

It  is  a  very  singular  fact,  to  which  it  is  desirable  that  attention 
were  paid,  that  in  those  districts  of  Scotland,  viz.,  the  highland  and 
insular,  where  the  mothers  suckle  their  infants  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  months,  deaf-dumbness  and  blindness  prevail  to  a  very 
much  larger  extent  among  the  people  than  in  districts  where  nine 
and  ten  months  is  the  usual  limit  of  the  nursing  period. 

When  the  children  are  weaned,  or  once  or  twic.^  a-day  during  the 
last  month  they  are  being  nursed  (when  weaned  at  nine  or  ten 
months),  the  infant  gets  gruel  made  from  oatmeal,  to  which  some 
milk  is  generally  added.  As  the  child  advances  in  age  the  gruel  is 
made  thicker  or  more  consistent  till  it  becomes  the  oatmeal  porridge 
on  which  all  children  are  fed  in  Scotland. 

Q.  3.  Describe  briefly  the  life  of  the  baby  at  ages  6  and  12  months 
through  the  twentyfour  hours.  The  hours  of  sleep j  dressing ,  washing 
(with  hot  or  cold  water) ^  food,  drink,  nursing  in  cradle  or  otherwise 
by  mothers  or  maids,  going  out  into  the  open  air,  or  being  shut  up  in 
bedrooms,  physic,  crujs,  or  spirits, 

A.  The  infant  generally  sleeps  all  night  in  its  mother's  arms, 
suckling  at  its  hi»ure.  AVhen  the  mother  therefore  rises  in  the 
morning,  she  leav  a  the  child  in  the  warm  bed,  or  pushes  it  into  the 
cradle — which  \h  ge  lerally  of  wood  or  basket  work,  and  raised  from 
the  floor  on  wooden  rockers,  where  it  sleeps  till  after  breakfast.  It 
is  then  washed  in  lu  :ewarm  water  if  the  weather  be  cold  or  the  child 
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▼ery  youno^,  but  in  cold  water  if  tlie  child  is  above  6  mowtbs  or  it  be 
summer.  It  is  then  dressed,  is  put  again  to  the  breast,  and  laid 
down  in  its  cradle,  where  it  it  kept  most  of  the  day,  only  being  raised 
occasionally  to  clean  it  or  suckle  it.  Should  the  child  be  restless, 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  rockers  to  rock  the  cradle,  but  not  other- 
wise. 

The  child  gets  plenty  of  fresh  air  in  the  cradle,  as  the  top  of  the 
cradle  or  its  face  is  not  covered  over  with  an  embroidered  cloth,  as  is 
80  much  the  custom  in  England, 

8o  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  Scotland,  when  infants,  are  rarely 
taken  to  the  open  air,  unless  to  the  door  of  the  house,  in  the 
mother's  arms.  Kegular  airings  are  alone  given  to  the  children  of 
the  upper  classes,  who  have  nurses  and  nurse  maids. 

Excepting  the  dose  of  castor  oil  at  birth  (and  this  is  not  always 
given)  the  infant  gets  no  drugs  of  any  kind,  if  it  be  healthy,  during 
all  its  nursing  life.  In  the  manufacturing  districts,  where  the  mother 
has  to  be  absent  all  day  at  the  manufactory,  preparations  of  opium 
and  whisky  are  largely  used  by  the  old  women  to  whom  is  committed 
the  care  of  the  nursing  infants,  and  artificial  food  is  obliged  to  be 
given  till  the  mother's  return.  The  upper  classes  generally  overdose 
their  children  with  medicine. 

Q.  4.  Any  other  matter  likely  to  influence  the  life,  such  09  aeeumU' 
lotion  in  hospitals,  lodyinyt,  Sfc, 

A.  I  know  of  none  for  the  majority  of  the  people ;  and  as  to  the 
criminal  and  absolutelv  destitute  class  there  is  no  difference  between 
England  and  Sootlana.  Besides  we  have  no  hospitals  for  in&nts  in 
Scotland. 

Q.  5.  Are  children  deserted,  sent  to  hospital,  or  ill  treated?  Is 
infanticide  uncommon  ? 

A,  Children  under  I  year  are  very  rarely  deserted  or  ill-treated, 
and  we  have  no  hospitals  to  which  they  could  be  sent.  The  except 
tions  alone  occur  among  the  criminal  clas^  and  are  so  few  as  not  to 
aflTect  the  general  result. 

Infanticide  is  very  rare  indeed.  In  fact  a  woman  for  the  most 
part  has  no  motive  for  infanticide  in  Scotland,  even  with  her  Ulegiti- 
mate  child;  for  the  birth  of  an  illegitimate  child  is  often  the  means  of 
inducing  the  father  to  marry  the  woman,  whereby  the  child  is  legiti- 
mized. This  indeed  is  one  of  the  great  beauties  of  our  Scottish  law 
of  legitimation,  which  even  on  moral  and  legal  grounds  ought  to  be 
introduced  into  England.  It  takes  away  the  chief  motive  K)r  child- 
murder,  and  does  not  visit  on  the  innocent  child  the  sins  of  its 
parents. 

BemarJcs  on  Infants  under  1  Tear  of  Age  in  Scotland  and  in 

JEngland. 

When  drawing  up  some  notes  on  the  subject,  two  years  ago,  the 
following  tables  were  prepared  ;  the  year  1860  being  chosen  simply 
for  the  reason  that  it  was  then  the  last  year  for  which  the  Registrar- 
General  of  Scotland  had  furnished  us  with  the  minute  details  of  the 
ages  and  causes  of  death,  and  my  time  is  so  much  occupied  at  present 
that  I  havd  no  leisure  to  make  the  necessary  researches  for  1862,  the 
year  to  which  the  Scottish  Eegistrar-General  has  brought  down  his 
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publicationfi.      For  all  practical  purposes,  however,  the  one  year 
*;her. 
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e.      For  all  i 
answers  as  well  as  the  oti 


nfanU  under  1  Year  in  England  and  in  Scotlakd,  their  chief  Causes 
of  Death,  and  the  Proportion  of  Deaths  from  each  Disease  to  the  Total 
Infants  Li'oing. 


England,  1860. 

SootUnd,  1860. 

Estimated  Number  of  InfaoU 
under  1  Year  of  Age,  on  80th  June,  1860, 

693,000. 

Estimated  Number  of  Infants, 
under  1  Year  of  Age,  on  30th  June,  1860, 

90,057. 

Diseases. 

Nuoiber 

of 
Deaths. 

Proportion 

of 
Deaths  to 

every 
lOOLJvbg. 

^ 

Number 

of 
Deaths. 

Proportion 

of 
Deaths  to 

every 
100  Living. 

Premature  birth,! 

atrophy,  debility  j 

OoTiviilsions     

26,636 

20,796 
9,871 

•  6,886 
5,067 
3,580 
2,650 
2,007 
1,962 

1,734 
1,082 

9^5 
881 
869 

647 
618 
580 

4-49 

3-50 
1-66 
116 
0-85 
0-60 
0-44 
0-33 
0-83 
0-29 
0-18 
015 
014 
0-14 
0-11 
010 
009 

Premature   birth,! 

atrophy,  debility  j 

Bronchitis 

2,990 

1,642 
682 
670 
643 
558 
501 
422 
416 

3ii 
248 
217 
211 
iy6 
182 
^6 
27 

3-32 
1-82 

Pneumonia    

Pneumonia    

0-76 

Bronchitis 

Hooping  cough 

Hydrocephalus 

Convulsions  

Teething     

0-74 

Diarrhoea    

0*71 

Hooping  cough 

Hydrocephalus.. 

Tabes  Mesenterica 

0-61 
0-55 

Small-pox  

0-46 

Teethinir    

Enteritis    

0-46 

^Icaslcs    •    ••  •• 

Measles 

0*35 

Scarlatina 

Diarrhoea  

0-27 

Phthisis 

Thrush 

Scarlatina 

Phthisis 

0-24 
0-23 

Enteritis    

Small-DOX 

Tabes  Mesenterica 
CVoup  

0-21 
0*20 

Croup         . . 

Cephalitis 

006 

Cephalitis 

TluTish  

0-03 

Total  under  1  year 

Total  under  1  year 

100,984 

1703 

13,413 

14-89 

To  complete  that  table  it  might  be  stated  that  the  "not  specified 
causes  of  death  "  among  infants  under  1  year  were  3,019  in  England, 
and  1,811  in  Scotland;  giving  a  percentage  to  the  living  of  0-51  in 
England,  and  2'oi  in  Scotland.  It  is  right  to  mention,  also,  that 
these  "  not  specified  causes  of  death  *'  in  Scotland  were  almost  all 
entered  on  the  register  as  "  bowel  hives,"  which  in  Scotland  means 
enteritis,  tabes  mesenterica,  and  diarrhoea,  so  that  the  1,811  deaths 
may  be  equally  distributed  among  these  three  diseases. 

Discarding  all  lesser  dift'ei-ences  in  these  tables,  the  striking  fact 
appears,  that  it  is  convulsions  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  very- 
high  proportion  of  infantile  deaths  in  England  as  compared  with 
Scotland.  Thus,  in  England  35  infants  died  from  convulsions  in 
every  1,000  infanta  living,  but  only  6  died  in  Scotland  in  every  1,000 
from  the  same  cause. 

There  is  therefore  something  terribly  faulty  in  the  present  mode 
of  treating  infants^  in  England,  and  there  is  the  most  urgent  necea- 
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Bity  for  Bomethine  being  done  to  arrest  this  fearful  waste  of  human 
life ;  for  if  the  i^glish  mortality  from  convulsions  were  reduced  to 
the  Scottish  stan&rd,  seventeen  thousand  lives  would  he  annually 
saved  to  England!  These  17,000  infants,  who  annually  die  in 
England  from  convulsions  above  the  Scottish  proportion,  are  truly 
lives  wasted,  and  their  deaths  are  truly  preventible  deaths  ;  and  the 
saving  of  these  lives  would  of  itseli  lower  the  total  mortality  of 
infants  in  England  to  that  of  Scotland. 

The  cause,  however,  is  not  far  to  seek ;  and  the  Statistical  Society 
or  any  other  society  or  association,  would  confer  the  greatest  benefit 
on  society  were  they  to  issue  instructions,  and  distribute  these  widely 
among  the  people,  as  to  how  mothers  should  treat  their  babies. 

There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  very  high  mortality 
among  the  nursing  children  of  England  is,  that  they  get  spoon  meat 
far  too  early  in  life,  before  the  stomach  of  the  tender  babe  can  digest 
anything  but  the  mother's  milk.  This  is  indeed  the  vital  difference 
between  the  mode  of  feeding  infants  in  Scotland  and  in  England. 
As  a  general  rule,  no  spoon  meat  of  any  kind  is  £;iven  to  infants  in 
Scotland  until  nine  months  from  birth  are  expired,  or  until  the  child 
has  cut  its  front  teeth.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  it  is  almost  the 
invariable  practice  in  England  to  give  spoon  meat  of  some  kind  from 
the  third  month.  At  this  time  nature  dictates  that  the  child  should 
still  be  suckled,  because  no  teeth  are  provided,  and  that  very  fact 
indicates  that  no  other  food  but  the  natural  milk  will  agree.  The 
stomach  at  that  tender  age  cannot  digest  properly  two  kinds  of 
food ;  the  consequence  is  indigestion,  terminating  in  convulsions,  as 
the  result  of  giving  spoon  meat,  and  is  the  reason  why  35  infants  die 
from  convulsions  in  England  in  every  1,000  living,  whereas  only 
six  die  from  the  same  cause  in  Scotland. 

When  practising  as  a  physician  in  Edinburgh,  1  made  many 
investigations  into  the  causes  of  convulsions  in  infants,  and  in  almost 
every  case  found  that  they  were  caused  by  spoon  meat  having  been 
given,  and  that  the  tendency  to  the  convulsions  was  removed  by 
con6ning  the  infant  to  its  mother's  milk.  From  these  researches  1 
therefore  concluded,  that  the  six  deaths  annually  from  convulsions  in 
every  thousand  infants  in  Scotland  could  be  reduced  one  half,  were 
the  few  mothers  who  do  so  imprudently  feed  their  children  with 
spoon  meat  to  give  up  that  practice.  Even  as  it  is,  these  six  deaths 
cnieily  occur  among  children  whose  mothers  have  died  in  child-birth, 
or  who,  from  bad  health  or  other  causes,  are  unable  to  suckle  their 
own  children,  and  do  not  provide  a  wetnurse  for  the  infant. 

One  other  remark  must  be  allowed,  relative  to  the  above  table. 
In  answering  your  second  query  1  remarked  on  the  greater  tendency 
to  deaf-dumbness  and  blindness  in  districts  of  country  where  the 
children  were  suckled  too  long.  I  ou^ht  also  to  have  added,  that  the 
tendency  to  brain  disease,  generally,  is  increased  by  the  same  cause, 
and  there  is  far  less  of  over  lactation  in  England  than  in  Scotland,  in 
consequence  of  the  child  being  put  at  so  much  earlier  an  age  on 
spoon  meat ;  and  the  table  appears  to  me  to  show  the  danger  of 
over  lactation  to  the  child,  inasmuch  as  while  in  England  only  44  die 
from  hydrocephalus  in  every  10,000  infants,  71  die  from  the  same 
cause  in  Scotland. 

VOL.  XZIX.      PABT  I.  0 
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Ohildren  of  Age  1 — 6. 

As  to  tbe  other  queries,  relative  to  children  above  1  year  of  age, 
and  up  to  the  conclusion  of  the  fifth  jear,  I  cannot  suppose  theie  etsn. 
be  much  difference  between  their  general  treatment  in  Scotland  and 
in  England. 

Scottish  children  are  for  the  most  part  fei  during  aU  the  earlier 
jears  of  their  lives  on  oatmeal  porridge.  Oatmeal  is  the  oat  deprived 
of  its  outer  husk  aad  then  roughly  ground,  leaving  the  oat  in  broken 
particles,  but  not  reducing  it  to  the  state  of  flour ;  this  is  boiled  in 
pure  winter,  with  a  little  salt,  to  the  consistence  of  thick  batter,  and 
when  so  far  cooled  as  to  be  ready  for  being  eaten,  the  porridge  is  of 
the  consistence  of  a  pudding,  and  could  be  turned  out  of  the  dish 
into  which  it  has  been  poured.  This  porridge  forms  the  morning 
and  evening  meal  of  almost  all  children  in  Scotland ;  and  it  also 
forms  the  regular  meal  of  the  adults  in  all  the  country  districts, 
though  tea  with  bread  and  butter  is  fast  displacing  it  in  tne  towns. 

The  porridge  is  for  the  most  part  suppea  with  butter*milk,  when 
it  can  be  had ;  as  butter-milk  is  consiaered  much  more  wholesome 
than  sweet  or  skim-milk,  and  less  liable  to  cause  colic  or  convulsions 
to  ohildren.  The  Scotch  have  thus  the  same  ideas  as  to  this,  as 
have  the  nomade  Tartars  and  most  inhabitants  of  warm  countries. 
And  they  are  undoubtedly  right ;  seeing  that  butter-milk  does  not 
coagulate  on  the  stomach,  and  form  a  great  mass  of  indigestible  curd, 
which  sweet  or  skim-milk  always  does. 

Vegetable  broth,  thickened  with  barley,  and  a  piece  of  bread  of 
some  kind,  forms  the  mid-day  meal  or  dinner  of  the  great  mass  of 
children  in  Scotland. 

Illegitimate  children  are  treated  in  every  respect  the  same  as 
legitimate  children.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  illegiti- 
mate children  are  quite  confined  to  the  lower  classes,  and  scarcely 
ever  occur  among  tne  middle  or  upper  classes  of  societv. 

Vaccination  was  greatly  neglected  in  Scotland  till  our  late  Act 
made  it  imperative.  Nearly  all  are  now  vaccinated  within  three 
months  of  birth. 

As  a  general  rule,  no  drugs  of  any  kind  are  given  to  children, 
excepting  under  medical  direction  when  the^  are  ill,  and,  excepting 
with  the  criminal  class,  they  never  taste  spirituous  liquors  or  any 
kind. 

There  is  a  just  prejudice  also  against  commencing  the  education 
of  any  child  till  it  is  6  years  old,  excepting  always  what  it  may  pick 
up  from  its  mother  or  older  children.  It  is  found  in  practice,  too, 
that  early  training  only  damages  the  physical  and  mentel  ca{>acitie8 
of  a  child,  so  that,  however  great  a  prodigy  it  may  be  in  infantile  life, 
it  falls  behind  its  compeers  as  life  advances.  My  own  firm  convic- 
tion is,  that  nothing  mental  should  be  attempted  with  a  child  till 
7  years  old,  excepting  what  is  given  as  mere  general  training  at 
home  and  in  the  way  of  pure  amusement. 

The  dress  of  all  intants  in  Scotland,  under  5  years  of  age,  is 
essentially  the  same  as  in  England,  and  ia  the  same  with  all  classes, 
viz.,  ihari  petticoats. 
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Some  of  tha  letter  classes  make  these  short  petticoats  in  the 
form  of  the  highland  kilt,  but  this  does  not  alter  its  nature. 

As  to  the  kilt  itself,  as  a  dress  for  boys,  if  we  allow  the  bojs  who 
wear  it  to  bear  witness  regarding  it,  there  is  no  costume  which 
approaches  it  for  com£6rt,  or  which  gives  more  freedom  to  the 
motions.  All  boys  who  have  worn  it  say  that  it  is  much  warmer 
than  trowsers,  even  in  the  severest  weather ;  and  so  long  as  my  own 
boys  wore  kilts  nothing  would  induce  th^m  to  put  on  trowsers,  as 
they  asserted  the  kilt  was  so  much  warmer  a  clothing  for  winter,  and 
80  much  cooler  a  covering  for  summer,  while  it  did  not  hamper 
their  motion  as  trowsers  did.  In  fact,  all  boys  whom  I  have  known 
to  wear  the  kilt  side  with  the  late  General  Stewart,  of  the  42nd 
Highlanders,  who  defended  the  highland  costume  as  the  very  best 
for  soldiers  in  all  climates.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  old 
£oman  dress;  and  the  wretched  modem  imitations,  to  suit  our 
squeamish-  notions  of  propriety,  the  French  Zouave  costume  and 
the  English  knickerbockers,  can  never  compare  with  it  in  anything. 

F.SL  During  infancy  the  children  in  Scotland  are  not  bandaged 
in  any  way  so  as  to  prevent  the  free  motion  of  the  limbs ;  and 
about  the  weaning  period  (nine  mouths),  the  infant  is  encouraged 
to  use  its  limbs,  by  being  often  laid  down  on  the  floor,  and  allowed  to 
sprawl  about  till  able  perfectly  to  walk. 

With  the  great  majority  of  children,  from  the  moment  the  child 
is  able  to  walk  it  spends  most  of  the  day  in  the  open  air,  about  the 
doors  of  the  street  or  close  if  in  the  town,  about  the  doors  of  the 
cottage  if  in  the  country,  those  a  little  older  taking  the  charge  of  the 
younger  ones,  the  mother  now  and  then  seeing  that  they  are  not 
about  some  mischief. 

Excepting  among  the  better  classes  of  a  few  of  the  large  towns, 
informer  dayty  few  children  had  shoes  or  stockings  till  they  went  to 
school.  Of  late  years,  we  have  been  closely  imitating  the  English 
practice  in  our  towns,  and  clothing  the  feet  of  our  infants ;  but  even 
yet,  in  all  our  rural  districts,  which  embrace  more  than  a  half  of  the 
population,  and  at  least  half  the  population  of  our  towns,  that  is  to 
say,  in  from  75  to  80  per  cent,  of  all  the  infants,  no  shoes  or  stockings 
are  put  on  till  the  child  goes  to  school  or  to  service,  and  often  not 
even  then,  excepting  during  winter.  This  practice  is  not  found  to 
injure  the  child  in  any  way,  but  rather  to  conduce  to  health  and 
vigour ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  those  children  who  wear  no 
shoes  or  stockings  suffer  less  from  chilblains  than  those  who  wear 
both  stockings  and  shoes.  The  sole  of  the  foot,  also,  becomes  so 
hardened  and  insensible,  as,  compared  with  a  covered  foot,  that  the 
inequalities  of  the  road  do  not  hurt  the  foot,  and  the  children  walk 
with  a  lightness,  firmness  of  step,  and  freedom  of  carriage  greatly 
superior  to  those  wearing  shoes. 

NOEWAY. 
By  PaovESSOB  Asohouo,  of  ChriHiaMia, 

The  nourishment  of  Norwegian  children  varies  greatly  among 
different  classes  and  in  different  localities.  In  the  families  of  the 
high^  classes  it  differs  little  from  that  used  everywhere  in  the  north 
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of  Europe.  But  their  number  is  inBignificant  in  oomparison  with 
the  great  mass  of  our  population,  the  peasant  proprietors  and  the 
labourers.  It  is  upon  these  classes  the  average  rate  of  mortality 
depends.  The  diet  of  the  children  belonging  to  these  classes  is 
everywhere  most  simple  and  frugal.  In  the  first  year  of  their  life 
they  are  suckled  by  their  mother;  and  in  the  poorest  fiimilies  it 
is  not  uncommon,  although  by  no  means  a  general  custom,  that  the 
mothers  continue  to  suckle  the  child  until  two  or  three  years'  old. 
The  reason  the^  assign  is,  that  it  diminishes  the  number  of 
children;  often  it  is  only  sheer  want,  that  forces  them  to  choose 
this  manner  of  nourishing  their  children,  as  the  cheapest ;  after- 
wards the  children  must  partake  of  the  common  fare,  potatoes, 
cakes  and  porridge  made  from  oatmeal  or  bigg,  and  coffee,  gene-  , 

rally  without  sugar.  In  the  interior,  pork  and  dried  and  salted 
meat  is  used  according  to  the  means  of  the  household,  but 
everywhere,  except  among  the  richer  peasants,  in  small  quantities.  I 

On  the  coast,  fisn,  freoh  or  salted,  enters  into  the  daily  consump- 
tion as  one  of  the  principal  means  of  subsistence.  It  is  however  < 
often  badly  prepared,  ana  tainted.  The  state  of  horticulture  is  | 
very  low,  and  the  vegetables  of  the  garden  are  little  used.  Espe- 
cially it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  Norwegians  consume  less  I 
legumina  than  any  other  people  of  the  north  and  middle  of  Europe. 
The  redeeming  feature  of  their  diet  is,  that  thev  have  considerable 
qaantities  of  milk  for  their  consumption,  l^o  a  population  of 
i,7cx>,ooo  we  have  8cx>,ooo  honied  cattle;  these  cattle  are  certainly 
poorljr  fed,  in  winter  time  often  half-starved;  they  produce  little  meat, 
and,  in  comparison  with  the  cattle  of  other  countries,  even  little  milk. 
In  the  average  you  can  scarcelv  reckon  more  than  200  gallons  a-year 
from  every  cow.  But  of  the  265,000  households  in  the  rural 
districts,  you  may  safely  say  that  180,000  each  possess  at  least  one 
cow,  and  among  the  poorer  people  the  milk  is  almost  wholly  con- 
sumed in  the  household,  chieny  in  its  natural  state  or  as  butter.  Of 
'  tlie  food  at  hand,  the  children  partake  indifferently,  without  regard 
to  their  age.  I  never  heard  that  people  of  the  lower  orders  con- 
sider any\ind  of  food  unhealthy  for  their  children ;  they  onlv  think 
of  satisfying  their  hunger.  Especially  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
children  get  more  than  their  share  of  the  milk.  They  are  generally 
scantily  fed,  and  by  no  means  ruddy  complexioned  or  robust  looking. 
My  impression  is,  that  the  low  rate  of  mortality  has  very  little  to  do 
with  their  diet,  and  this  opinion  coincides  with  what  I  have  heard 
from  the  medical  chief  himself,  and  other  gentlemen,  with  whom  I 
have  discussed  your  question.  But  the  conditions  under  which  the 
ffreat  mass  of  our  population  live,  are  in  several  respects  very 
different  from  those  of  other  people. 

I.  The  characteristic  feature  of  our  climate  is  its  low  temperature ; 
this  seems  to  be  favourable  to  the  vitality  of  every  species  of  animals 
able  to  live  here  at  all.  Our  homed  cattle  are  a  most  hardy  race,  free 
from  a  great  many  maladies  that  decimate  the  stocks  of  other 
countries.  Our  horses  are  full  of  vigour  at  an  age  in  which  the 
common  horses  of  the  middle  of  Europe  are  decrepid.  The  length  of 
human  life  decreases,  however,  sensibly  north  of  the  polar  circle, 
aud  is  in  Finmarken  considerably  below  the  average.     W  hether  the 
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dimate  is  wet  or  dry.,  does  not  seem  to  exercise  great  influence  ou  the 
rate  of  mortality.  It  is  nearly  as  low  on  the  sandy  plains  of  Jaderen^ 
south  of  Hayanffer,  that  are  drenched  by  the  rains  of  the  Atlantic, 
as  in  Gudbranddalen  and  Okerdalen,  where  the  climate  is  very  dry. 

2.  Of  our  whole  population  in  1855,  i,490,cxx),  only  198,000 
lived  in  cities  and  towns.  The  rural  population  does  not  live  in 
villages  as  in  the  middle  of  Europe  and  Denmark  and  Sweden,  but 
in  detached  farms  and  cottages. 

3.  Our  houses  are  almost  all  made  of  wood.  They  are  often 
built  upon  diT  rocks,  and  even  when  built  upon  earth  they  are  gene- 
rally provided  with  foundations  of  stone.  They  have  always  floors 
of  planks.  They  are  accordingly  seldom  damp,  at  least  not  in  compa- 
rison with  the  hovels  inhabited  by  the  lower  orders  in  other  countries. 

4.  Norway  is  properly  speakmg  a  single  enormous  rock  of  the 
hardest  formation,  generally  gneiss  and  e^ranite.  The  fissures  filled 
with  earth  are  few  and  small.  The  land  under  tillage  is  not  more 
than  Y^  of  the  whole  area.  The  proportion  of  its  surface  capable 
of  absorbing  wet  and  generating  miasmas  is  certainly  less  than  in 
any  other  European  country,  how  marshy  ground  of  large  extent 
is  almost  unknown. 

SWEDEN. 
By  Db.  Bsaa,  Director  of  StatUticcd  Department. 

The  Swedish  women  are  generally  very  fond  of  their  babies. 
The  rule  is,  that  the  mother  in  all  classes  of  society  suckles  her  infants. 
Yery  often  the  peasant  women  prolong  the  suckling  two  to  three 
years.  Only  in  the  higher  classes  and  in  the  towns  are  wetnursea 
employed  in  the  case  of  inability  of  the  mother.  A  very  remarkable 
exception  must  be  noticed.  Since  the  first  results  of  our  statistics 
of  population  have  been  known,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
the  great  mortality  among  the  in&nts  0 — 1  attracted  attention.  The 
rate  of  mortality  was  higher  in  the  province  of  Finland  named 
Osterbotten  than  elsewhere,  and  it  was  proved  that  this  hi^h  rate  of 
mortality  amongst  infants  of  the  peasant  women  was  owing  to  the 
custom  which  prevails  of  not  suckling  the  babies,  but  suspending  a 
horn  filled  with  sour  milk  over  the  cradle  for  their  nourishment,  as 
the  mothers  are  obliged  to  work  in  the  fields  or  woods  at  a  great 
distance  from  home.  To  counteract  this  habit  and  its  deplorable 
efifects,  a  tract  was  published  in  1755,  "  On  the  Nursing  of  Infants," 
and  distributed  amongst  the  inhabitants.  Models  of  the  construc- 
tion named  '^wattje,"  used  by  the  Lappons  for  transporting  their 
babies  on  the  back  of  the  mother,  were  also  distributed  to  the 
parishes,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  suflbcation  of  infants 
placed  in  the  same  bed  as  their  parents.  At  the  same  time  a  royal 
edict  prescribed  a  fine  of  10  dollars  for  mothers  who  by  neglecting  to 
suckle  their  babies  for  at  least  half  a-year  had  caused  the  death  of 
the  children.  I  do  not  know  what  was  the  efiect  of  these  measures, 
but  traces  of  the  bad  habit  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  same  region 
of  Finland,  and  particularly  in  the  province  of  Weiterbotten,  oppo- 
site to  Osterbotten,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Baltic.  In  Sweden, 
I  am  sure  it  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.     Cow  milk,  together 


wifeh  the  mother's,  is  of  frequent  uso;  and  wh^a.tbe  Buddiag  i»  prcH 
longed  to  the  third  year,  as  is  very  often  the  case  in  the  oounttj,  the 
habiea  run  af^er  the  mother,  ask  her  to  kneel  down,  and  suoklo 
standing  before  her,  they  natundly  eating  also  all  other  kinds  of 
food. 

Formerly,  there  was  also  a  bad  habit  of  giving  brandy  to  the 
babies  to  silence  them,  through  a  notion  that  the  effect  was  not 
injurious.  The  use  of  cradles  which  can  be  moved  is  general ;  but 
in  our  foundling  hospital  bedsteads  of  iron  are  introduced,  without 
any  movement. 

Three  public  schools  of  midwifery  are  in  activity,  and  the  majority 
of  parishes  have  their  own  midwives,  spreading  the  rules  estabushed 
in  the  schools.  The  new-bom  child  having  been  bathed  or  washed 
with  lukewarm  water  and  clothed,  is  placed  first  at  the  mother's  side, 
and  very  soon  allowed  to  suckle  her.  Later  the  cradle  or  a  bed  at 
the  side  of  the  mother's  receives  the  child.  The  habit  of  giving  them 
some  laxative  is  discountenanced,  but  is  still  in  use.  The  clothing  for 
the  most  part  is  linen  or  cotton ;  temperature  of  the  room,  generally 
too  high ;  cover  of  the  bed,  warm.  When  the  whole  family  is  often 
living  in  the  same  room,  the  air  cannot  be  fresh ;  the  nursery  of  the 
upper  classes  is  also  very  seldom  the  largest  and  best  room  of  the 
flat.  Double  windows,  much  in  use  here  through  six  or  seven  months 
of  the  year,  are  not  favourable  to  health,  but  we  can  scarcely  be 
without  them ;  for  the  ice  would  then  cover  the  inside  of  the  single 
window  in  rooms  where  the  air  is  so  humid  as  it  is  in  the  nursery. 
For  the  most  part  the  infants  pass  seven  or  eight  months  of  winter 
indoors,  which  cannot  be  favourable,  when  there  is  not  sufficient 
ventilation. 

About  one-tenth  of  living  born  infants  being  illegitimate,  this 
high  proportion  exercises  a  considerable  influence  on  the  mortality. 
Great  numbers  of  the  illegitimate  cared  for  by  the  directory  for  the 
poor  and  paid  for  at  fostermochers,  or  in  Stockholm  received  for 
some  time  as  inmates  in  the  foundling  hospital,  are  soon  lost.  From 
amongst  the  mothers  of  this  class  are  generally  chosen  the  wet- 
nurses,  whose  general  character  is  much  better  than  it  would  be 
supposed.  For  the  most  part  they  are  female  servants,  and  after 
their  fall  returning  as  wetnurses  in  a  good  family,  they  are  very  often 
rivals  with  the  mother  in  their  cares.  After  suckung  thej  often 
stand  as  drynurses,  fondly  attached  to  the  children.  The  mean 
time  for  suckling  may  be  about  ten  months.  The  nutriment  most 
employed  after  weaning  is  a  pap  prepared  by  boiling  milk  with  wheat 
meal,  after  which  small-beer  and  syrup  are  added.  About  the 
diseases  of  infants  many  prejudices  trouble  the  medical  men.  The 
women  regard  thrush  as  inevitable,  so  calling  the  white  flocks  of 
excessive  caseine  in  the  excrements,  treating  them  with  infusion  of 
rhubarb  without  sending  for  the  doctor.  Crusta  lactea  is  regarded  as 
a  benefit— a  noli  tangere.  Diarrhoea  at  the  period  of  teething  is  very 
often  considered  as  prophylactic  against  convulsions,  and  is  in  con« 
sequence  too  often  neglected.  Every  disease  with  want  of  appe- 
tite, amaigrissement,  morositas,  is  referred  to  some  disease  called 
altd^  or  ika/rfin  fifety  and  presumed  to  be  a  secret  from  medical  men» 
but  well  known  to  some  old  women,  who  are  reputed  to  cure  it  by 
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anointing  tfae  stomach  with  a  composition  in  great  part  of  tar  and 
^rlicy  or  hj  amulets.  Thej  are  ashamed  to  confess  to  the  doctors 
that  such  means  have  been  employed.  In  the  better  classes,  where 
every  family  has  a  doctor,  the  remale  practice  is  of  very  little  conse- 
quence, but  in  the  country  the  doctors  are  few. 

We  have  no  observations  calculated  for  the  different  classes  of 
society,  because  the  differences  of  the  classes  are  not  really  so  great. 
We  have  nobles  in  all  occupations  of  life ;  we  have  no  manufacturing 
districts  comparable  with  the  English  or  those  of  other  countries ; 
but  the  difference  between  the  town,  especially  the  large  town,  and 
the  country  population,  has  an  important  effect  on  the  mortality  of 
children.  The  influence  of  zymotic  diseases  seems  to  afford  as  great 
variability  of  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  towns  as  in  the  country. 
I  give  you  specimens  of  mortality  from  Stockholm,  where  the 
contagious  diseases  have  a  good  soil,  and  where  the  great  number 
of  ille^timate  children  (about  40  per  cent.)  must  augment  the 
mortality ;  also  from  the  Isle  of  G-othland,  and  from  the  province  of 
Jemtland,  both  the  most  isolated  provinces.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  our  peninsula  has  in  the  last  years  been  severely  visited  by 
scarlatina,  measles,  and  diphtheria.  There  is  also  in  different  places 
a  great  variation  in  the  absolute  number  of  the  clas»es  of  different 
ages  and  the  influence  of  this  difference  is  very  great  on  the  popula- 
tion of  Stockholm,  composed  to  a  considerable  extent  of  a  number  of 
immigrants  above  15  years.  For  the  mortality  in  the  whole  of 
Sweden  see  the  table  of  mortality  and  the  diagram  in  the  Report  for 
1856-60,  A.  II,  3.  On  the  diagram  No.  2,  the  mortality  is  marked 
by  asterisks;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  the  first  asterisk  is 
erroneously  placed,  and  may  be  corrected  to  8,565  entering  in  the 
second  year. 

Amongst  the  causes  of  death  the  suffocation  of  infants  sleeping 
in  the  same  bed  as  the  mother  or  wetnurse  has  attracted  much 
attention.  Qne  of  the  reasons  for  recommending  the  use  of  the  so 
called  **  wattje,"  a  kind  of  basket  made  of  twigs,  was  to  prevent  the 
mother  from  laying  the  baby  close  to  her  side  and  pressing  it  when 
idling  asleep.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  spasmus  ^lottides  greatly 
augments  the  number  referred  to  sudden  deaths,  which  are  reported 
still  to  be  about  160  a-year.  In  the  years  1861-63  together,  we  have 
lost  in  Sweden  4,461  from  scarlatina,  10,441  from  measles,  and  7,607 
from  diphtheria  and  croup  consisting  principally  of  children  from  2 
to  9  years.  About  100  children  aryear  are  burned  and  scalded  by 
faults  of  the  mothers  leaving  them  alone  near  to  fire  or  boiling 
fluid,  Ac.  About  200  children  a-year  are  drowned,  for  the  most  part 
from  carelessness  when  going  in  boats,  or  bathing,  or  on  the  ice. 

FRAlNCE. 

By  M.  Lsoorr,  Chief  of  StaUstical  Department  in  the  MinUtfy  ofA^riouHufe, 
Commeree  and  Public  Work*. 

Traitemeni  dee  Enfane  en  hoe  Ages. 

II  continue  k  dtre  deplorable,  surtout  dans  les  eampagnes.  Lea 
femmes  s'y  occupant  des  travaux  des  champs,  presque  autant  que 
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les  homines,  et,  par  cons^uent,  6tant  obliges  de  &ire  de  longuea 
absences,  non-seulement  emmtMlotent  leurs  enfans,  mais  encore  lea 
attachent  k  leurs  berceaux,  de  maniere  k  leur  interdire  tout  mouve- 
ment. 

Les  sages-femmes  sorties  des  ecoles  i* accouchement^  combattent 
Tainement  cette  pratique  barbare ;  leur  influence  dans  ce  sens  a  ^t& 
k  pen  pr^s  nulle  jusqu'a  ce  jour,  Vinteret  des  parens  puraljsant  toute 
tentative  de  reform e. 

Mais  ce  n*est  pas  1^  la  cause  principale  de  la  mortality  con« 
sid^rable  de  nos  petits  enfans,  on  pent  encore  Texpliquer  par  les 
faits  ci-apr^s : 

Un  tres-grand  nombre  d'enfans  des  villes  ne  sont  pas  nourris  par 
leurs  meres,  mais  bien  par  des  nourrices  des  campagnes  qui  donnent 
de  preference  leur  lait  a  leur  propre  enfant  et  font  avaler  de  tres-bonne 
beure  k  leur  nourrisson  d*afireuses  houillies  que  leur  estomac  et  leurs 
intestins  ne  peuvent  dig6rer.  De  la  des  inflammations  auxauelles 
un  grand  nombre  succombe.  Ces  enfans  ne  sont,  d'ailleurs,  robjet 
d'aucun  soin  de  propret^ ;  ils  croupissent  dans  leurs  ordures,  ne  sont 
que  tres-rarement  lav^s  et  changent  plus  rarement  encore  de  linge. 
En  cas  de  maladie,  le  m^decin  n'est  le  plus  souvent  appel^  (je  parle 
toujours  des  enfans  61ev6s  dans  les  campagnes)  qu'a  la  derniere 
extr6mit6,  et  presque  toujours  trop  tard.  Sous  ce  rapport,  et  le 
nourrisson  et  renfant  de  la  nourrice  sont  soumis  au  mdme  et  deplo- 
rable regime. 

Joignez  k  cela  que  les  habitations  de  la  plupart  de  nos  pajsans 
sont  malsaines,  que  le  jour  et  Fair  n'y  p^n^trent  que  difficilement, 
que  les  lits,  ferm^  par  d'epais  rideaux,  ne  sont  presque  jamais 
ventil^s ;  que  les  planchers  sont  souvent  en  terre  battue,  et,  par 
suite,  les  chambres  froides  et  humides,  condition  deplorable  quand 
les  enfans  sont  attaints  de  flevres  ^ruptives.  Enfin,  les  fumiers  et 
les  mares  destinies  k  Tabreuvage  des  bestiaux  sont  le  plus  souvent 
dans  I'extr^me  voisinage  de  r  habitation,  ou  il  n'est  pas  rare,  en 
outre,  de  trouver  confondus  les  hommes  et  les  animaux.  Get  6tat 
de  choses  domine  surtout  dans  nos  d^partemens  du  centre  et  de 
I'ouest,  otL  Taisance  a  encore  le  moins  pen^tr^. 

Non-seulement,  dans  nos  campagnes,  le  m^decin  est  rarement 
appeie  en  cas  de  maladie  des  enfans  (et  des  adultes  egalement), 
mais  il  edt  rare  que  le  traitement  (surtout  s'il  est  co^teux)  et  le 
rSgime  soient  suivis.  Quoique  malades,  les  enfans  continuent  k  6tre 
nourris  comme  par  le  pass^  :  un  lait  insuffisant  et  de  la  bouillie  s'ils 
ne  sont  pas  encore  sevres  ;  une  mauvaise  soupe,  du  pain  noir  et  dur, 
et  des  fruits  verts  ou  gkt^%,  J'ai  vu  quelquefois  des  enfants  atteinta 
de  la  rougeole,  et  dans  le  paroxjsme  de  T Eruption,  exposes,  dans  la 
cour  de  T habitation,  a  la  pluie  et  aux  vents,  et  mangeant  de  cea 
abominables  fruits. 

Les  pretentions  des  nourrices  augmentant  sans  reld.che,  beauooup 
de  meres  de  famille  qui  ne  peuvent  plus  faire  nourrir  leurs  enfans 
dans  les  campagnes,  se  d^cident,  si  elles  n*ont  pas  de  lait,  ou  si  elles 
sont  obligees  d'aller  travailler  au  dehors,  k  recourir  au  hiheron,  c'est 
k  dire,  au  lait  de  vache ;  or  il  est  d'experience  commune  que  les 
trois  Quarts  des  enfans  ainsi  nourris,  succombent  en  peu  de  temps. 

C  est  parce  que  les  administrations  hospitalieres,  en  Franeey  ne 
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tronvent  plus  de  nourrices,  que  leur  enleve  la  conourrenoe  des  familleB 
ais^  des  villes,  qu'elles  sont  obligees  de  faire  nourrir  au  biberon  un 
grand  uombre  des. 30,00x3  enfans  trouv^s  ou  abandouo^a  qu'elles 
recueillent  tous  les  ana;  or  la  mortality  de  cea  malheureux  petita 

6trefl  est  de  plua  de  moiti6 ! Elle  n'eat  que  de  29  p.e. 

pour  les  enfauB  pauvres  que  leurs  meres  consentent  k  garder  et  k 
nourrir  elles-mdmes,  moyenoant  un  secours  annuel. 

Enfin,  nous  avons,  en  France,  un  grand  nombre  de  naissanoes 
ill^times  (quoique  beaueoup  moins  cependant  que  dans  d'autres 
Etats  Europeens)  ;  eh  bien !  les  enfans  mis  au  monde  dans  cette 
triste  condition,  ont  uue  bien  moindre  viability  que  les  legitimes,  soit 
parce  qu'ils  apportent  en  naissant  le  germe  de  maladies  graves,  fruit 
ou  des  d^sordres  ou  des  privations  de  la  m^re,  ou  de  ses  tentatives 
d'avortement ;  soit  parce  qu'ils  manquent  des  soins  qu'exige  leur 
faiblesse,  les  m^res  appartenant,  pour  la  plupart,  nux  classes  les  moins 
aisles  de  la  soci^te,  et  etant  ^eneralement  abandonnees  par  lee 
eedueteurs,  lachet6  qu'encourage  notre  legislation  civile  en  interdisant 
la  recherche  de  la  paternity. 

Voila,  mon  cher  Earr,  les  seuls  renseignemens  que  je  puisse  vous 
donner,  au  courant  de  la  plume,  et  sans  j  avoir  sumsamment  song6, 
sur  les  principales  causes  oe  la  mortality  enfantile  en  France. 

Cette  mortalite  qui  est,  d'ailleurs,  en  voie  de  diminution,  est 
d'autant  plus  sensible  en  France,  que  la  fecondite  g^n^rale  de  notre 
population  est  de  plus  en  plus  faible  et  qu'elle  ne  s*accroltra  bient6t 
plus.  Dans  cinquante  ans,  si  I'^tat  actuel  des  choses  continue,  elle 
sera  peut-^tre  stationnaire. 
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AT7SXBIJU 
Hy  Db.  Hmz,  MtUtani  PhyHeian  to  the  Vienna  foundlvng  IneHtutum. 

In  general,  it  miut  be  mentioned,  that  tlie  wide  differenees  in 
tbe  social  poiition  of  parents  influence  the  education  and  the 
principles  therein  employed  in  no  smaller  degree  here  than  in  your 
countoy,  so  that  the  higher  classes  follow  a  more  or  less  rational  way 
in  bringing  up  their  children ;  whilst  in  the  lower  classes  it  is  very 
badly  done,  purtly  on  account  of  ignorance,  and  partly  on  account  of 
the  poverty  of  the  people.  Some  difference  also  exists  in  the  manage- 
ment of  town  children  and  those  in  the  country ;  the  former  being, 
on  the  whole,  better  managed,  on  account  of  the  higher  intelligence 
of  the  town  inhabitants;  whilst,  again,  these  advantages  may  be 
somewhat  counterbalanced  by  the  residence  in  the  crowded,  and 
therefore  unhealthy,  towns.  I  am  very  sorry  that  time  does  not 
permit  me  to  collect  some  details  on  this  subject,  but  I  feel  sure  that 
the  difference  of  these  conditions  in  England  and  in  this  country 
would  not  be  a  very  wide  one. 

You  may  be  aware  that  the  obstetrical  practice  in  this  country, 
as  almost  in  all  Germany,  is  in  the  hands  of  midwives  (Rehammen)^ 
medical  men  are  only  sent  for  in  somewhat  severe  and  complicated 
cases.  These  females,  before  being  permitted  to  practice,  have  to 
attend  a  theoretical-practical  course  of  lectures,  lasting  half  a-year, 
in  one  of  the  public  obstetrical  schools,  and  to  undergo  a  strict 
examination,  in  spite  of  these  measures  the  midwives  prove 
to  be  a  principal  source  of  many  abuses,  fibs  and  superstitious 
customs  regarding  children.  These  midwives  are  also  in  €be  posses- 
sion of  the  most  wonderful  nostrums ;  they  cure  the  newborn,  and 
like  especially  to  purge  them,  even  to  death  ;  and  I  do  not  exaggerate 
in  stating  that  many  hundreds  of  children  die  annually  in  this 
country  by  the  perverse  means  of  these  female  doctors. 

The  majority  of  our  children  are  suckled,  a  small  part  of  them  by 
their  own  mothers,  a  greater  part  in  Vienna  by  wetnurses.  In  the 
better  ranks  of  society  it  is  now  a  common  practice  for  the  mother 
not  to  suckle  her  own  offspring,  while  of  course  the  wife  of  the 
working  man  is  prevented  from  fulfilling  this  maternal  duty  by  the 
necessity  of  working  for  her  livelihood  out  of  doors.  The  former 
hire  wetnurses,  the  latter  feed  their  babies  artificially. 

With  regard  to  wetnursing  we  do  not  send  our  children  to  the 
countrv,  as  they  do  at  Paris  and  in  other  towns  of  France,  but  we 
take  the  wetnurse  as  a  kind  of  servant  to  our  house.  The  public 
foundling  institutions  of  the  metropolis  and  of  other  provincial 
towns  procure,  for  private  families,  trustworthy  wetnurses,  whom  the 
medical  officer  of  the  day,  after  a  thorough  and  repeated  examination 
has  found  and  testified  to  be  <juite  healthy  and  fit  tor  that  task.  The 
family  in  want  of  such  an  individual  pays  a  certain  sum  to  the 
institution  (for  Vienna  it  is  about  3^,  in  other  places  half  of  that), 
and  may  choose  the  wetnurse  they  would  like  oest.  In  order  not 
to  be  misunderstood,  I  must  add,  that  only  unmarried  females  are 
received  in  our  public  lying-in  hospitals,  where  they  are  delivered  and 
their  children  are  cared  for  in  the  foundling  institutions,  quite  firee 
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of  expetiM,  imial  Ihey  Mmin  their  gevmlh  jasr.  Theie  females  httf^i 
howeTer^  if  thaj  we  fit,  to  lemaio  for  a  ccrtaiii  time  at  the  foimdiinfg 
matittttioiiy  where  they  suckle,  hesidea  their  own-  children,  some 
other,  weak  or  sick  one,  whose  mother  has  not  been  found  fit  for 
this  task.  If  they  do  not  wish  to  enter  prirate  housea  bm  wetnuilaea^ 
they  are  dismiaaed  afber  about  three  months'  time. 

The  babies  are  generally  suckled  for  six  to  nine  months,  or  eren 
a  year,  and  I  know  also  cases  in  which  foolish  mothers  suckle  them 
for  two  or  three  years ;  in  most  houses  the  children  do  not  get  any 
other  food  during  this  period,  in  other  families  the  children  are 
accustomed  to  soup,  or  rather  beef^tea,  light  milk  diet,  Ac.,  besides 
the  breast  milk,  and  then  get  exclusiyely  the  above-mentioned 
articles  of  food. 

With  regard  to  artificial  feeding  of  children,  much  peeeafy$r 
extra  mwros  et  intra.  The  better  cUuses,  it  is  true,  by  the  direc- 
tions of  their  medical  advisers,  give  to  their  babies  an  equal  and 
nourishing  food,  consisting  mainly  of  cow  milk,  arrowroot  cooked  in 
milk»  &c.;  in  the  lower  classes,  they  give  to  them  different  stuff 
pele-mSle,  and,  as  I  know  from  my  ex[)erience  in  the  children's 
hospitals  of  this  town,  sugar-water  and  the  different  medical  tea* 
sorts  play  a  most  important  part  amongitt  these  dietetics.  This  part 
of  popular  knowledge  is  dreadfully  neglected  amongst  the  lower  ranks ; 
and,  from  my  own  experience,  1  must  certify  that  the  majority  of 
diarrhceas,  so  frequent  and  so  fatal  during  the  first  period  of  life,  are 
chiefly  caused  by  the  neglect  of  the  elements  of  hygiene.  In  the 
later  periods  of  childhood,  also,  no  care  is  taken  regarding  a  some* 
what  rational  selection  of  the  food,  and  everything  the  grown  up 
people  eat,  is  also  thought  fit  for  the  children,  and  even  babies.  So, 
m  many  country  districts,  where  brandy  and  strong  liquors  are 
much  in  use,  the  children,  and  even  the  youngest  ones,  got  spirits, 
of  course  not  to  the  advantage  of  their  health.  I  may,  however,  be 
permitted  to  mention  that  opiates  for  quieting  restless  children  are 
very  little  used  by  the  parents,  or  at  least  not  nearly  as  frequently  as 
it  is  done  (according  to  official  reports),  in  some  parts  of  England ; 
sometimes  only,  syr.  papav.  or  syr.  diarolii  is  bought  here  By  the 
mothers  for  tha^  purpose.  One  of  the  greatest  blessings  for  the 
lower,  and  especially  for  the  labouring,  classes^  proves  to  be  the 
"  Cr^hes,"  erected  and  supported  chieflv  by  voluntary  subscriptions, 
in  large  and  industrial  towns ;  the  children  are  received  during  the 
day  time,  and  kept  and  boarded  for  a  trifling  payment  (about 
^d, — id,  arday).  Our  city  has  now  eight  such  places,  where  several 
hundred  children  are  daily  received.  Of  the  highest  utility  are  our 
childrens'  hospitals  (for  Vienna,  we  have  two  large  ones),  not  only 
for  the  care  and  comfort  the  sick  ones  find  there,  but  especially 
because  the  parents  are  instructed  how  best  to  treat  and  keep  their 
healthy  offspring.  Of  an  equal  importance  is  a  third  kind  or  insti- 
tution, I  would  call  them  dispensaries  for  diseases  of  children 
("  Oeffentliche  Kinder- Kranken  Institute").  There  are  now  six  or 
seven  in  Vienna,  where  the  sick  children  get  medical  advice  and  the 
drugs  gratis  (at  the  public  expense). 

The  dress  of  our  babies  consists  generally  of  a  knitted  light  cap, 
a  linen  shirt  extending  down  to  the  knees,  and  over  that  a  short 
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jacket  of  linen  or  wooL  Sometimes  a  small  handkerchief  is  also 
bound  round  the  neck  and  a  part  of  the  chest,  the  knot  of  which, 
injudiciously  enough,  is  often  to  be  found  on  the  back,  so  that  the 
babies  are  much  molested  bv  it  in  lying.  The  feet  and  thighs  are 
wrapped  up  in  swaddling  cfothes,  but  generally  babies  are  kept 
tolerably  loose,  and  the  bands  of  former  times  are  (with  some  excep- 
tions in  country  districts)  no  longer  in  general  use.  When  the 
children  are  taken  into  the  iresh  air,  to  which  many  of  the  lower 
classes  have  still  an  unconquerable  objection,  this  dress  is,  of  course, 
modified  according  to  the  weather  and  the  time  of  the  year.  For 
the  elder  children  the  so-called  Scotch  fashion,  to  have  a  good  deal  of 
the  thighs  quite  naked,  has  of  late  somewhat  extended.  The  throat 
and  neck  are  pretty  generally  uncovered,  and  all  the  clothes  more 
loose  than  they  were  TOfore. 

The  warming  of  babies  is  generally  effected  by  artificially 
warming  the  linen  before  it  is  used ;  in  the  country,  feather  beds  are 
mostly  to  be  found,  in  towns  light  covers  are  in  general  use.  When 
a  higher  degree  of  warmth  is  needed,  as  in  cases  of  premature  or  sick 
children,  one  or  two  earthem  bottles,  filled  with  boiling  water  and 
carefully  covered,  are  put  into  the  bed  of  the  child.  Cradles  are  still 
in. use  in  the  country,  in  town  tlieir  place  is  supplied  either  by 
baskets  or  small  beds.  The  warming  of  the  nursery  is  effected  by 
stoves,  as  fire-places  are  almost  unknown  in  this  country.  Separate 
nurseries  are  only  to  be  found  amongst  the  higher  class,  and  then 
the  furniture  is  of  course  appropriate  to  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  used.  In  former  times  almost  every  famuv  had  a  so-called 
walking  chair  (geh9tuhl\  by  means  of  which  the  child  might  become 
accustomed  to  walk,  they  were  of  no  small  inconvenience  to  the  little 
ones ;  something  better  and  more  comfortable  is  another  kind  of 
invention  for  the  same  purpose,  the  so-called  walking  machine; 
perambulators  are  not  in  general  use.  In  the  lower  classes  nurse- 
ries do  not  exist,  they  all  occupy  the  same  rooms — very  often  only 
one. 

The  children  are  washed  during  the  first  year  of  life  every  day, 
and  also  after  that  time  several  times  a  week.  The  cases  in  which 
the  children  are  washed  dailjr  only  as  long  as  the  midwife  attends 
the  mother  are  rather  exceptional,  but  still  they  exist. 
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APPENDIX. 


Table  Ij^PftpuXatkny  Area  in  HectarM^  mid  Dmui^,  of  PcpulaUim  in 
tome  of  the  Prine^Md  8Me»f  arramffed  in  the  Order  itkUeaied  if 
Denn^. 


Population. 

Area 
in  Hectare. 

Denaity. 

Ewop«m  States. 

Penoni. 

DatMof 
enamented  Population. 

Hectan 

toa 
Penon. 

Norwaj 

1,490,047 

31,134,666 

3,859,758 

I5»673»48> 
i»536|868 

37,450.883 
18,004,55a 

3^1^99.49 « 

a»,047,034 

3»a93.577 
18,996,916 

4.5a9»5^o 

31st  December,  1856 

1860 

81st  December,  1860 

26th        „           *60 

Mean  1866  and  1860 

aist  October,  1867 

Mean  1868  and  1861 

„     1866   „   1861 

/Estimated       tol 
t    middle  of  1863/ 

3l8t  December,  1869 

Mean  1861  and  1861 

3lBtI>ecember,1866 

81,831,868 

440,436,976 

89,924,166 
60,708,600 
6,837,526 
66,618,161 
28,964,822 
64,239,679 

26,932,031 

3,283,997 

16,104,299 

2,946,639 

ar36 

14- 1 5 

»o'34 
3'H 
2-30 
1-78 
i'6i 

United    States    ofl 
America* / 

Sweden   

Snain  

M-^nMU 

Denmark........ , 

Anttria   

Pmnia    

France... 

1-48 
ri8 
1*00 

Italy    

Ketheriaads    

Snffland 

'80 

*^""6^^      ■•••• 

Belffinm 

•65 

^'"^  "^ 

*  Ezclusire  of  the  Territories,  containing  a  population  in  1860  of  295,125,  on 
of  :i8 9,89 5,074  hectars. 
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Tabu  II.— Pi^MfafiM  mt  ^B  Agt^,  Number  of  Births^  and  Proportion  of  Birthe^ 

Order  ituHeated  hy  the  Birth- 


1 

9                            8                            4                                   5 

Population 
(All  Ages). 

Both  Sexes. 

Males. 

Females. 

Bate. 

Italy     

22,047,034 

•18,004,55a 
I5,673,4«i 
37,450,883 
18,996,916 

h^9hB77 
2,536,868 

3*859,718 

1,490,047 

4,5»9.56o 

36,699,491 

11,033,245 

8,913,698 
7,766,608 

18,684,241 
9,278,742 
1,616,357 
1,262,833 
1,874,399 
729,905 
2,271,783 

18,261,867 

11,013,789 1 

9,090,854 
7,907,973 

18,766,642 
9,718,174 
1,677,220 
1,274,035 
1,985.329 
760,142 
2,267,777 

18,448,134 

Estimated  to  middle 

of  1863 
Mean  1858  and  1861 
26tliDeo0mbef,186O 
31st  October,  1867 
Mean  1851  and  1861 
8l8t  December,  1859 
Mean  1865  and  1860 
3lBt  December,  1860 
'66 
*&R 
Mean  1856  and  1861 

Prussia 

Spain  *.  ....^*..«....^. 
Austria    

ICnfflfLnrl 

Netherlands    -, 

Denmark 

Sweden    

Norway  ..- 

Belgium 

France 

Tablb  m.-^Annual  Rate  of  MortaUfy  ommg  Children  under  6  Teare 
of  Age^  in  the  Principal  States  of  Europe. 


Children 
Living 

AgedO-i 
Tean. 

Dates  ts 

Death! 
of  Children 
Aged  0-1 

Yean 

Teazsia 

Average 
Aimaa! 

states. 

which  the  Popnlatioii 

which  the  Deaths 

Bate  of 

Befen. 

(Ezcluaive 
of 

occnrveda 

MortaUtjr 

Still-born). 

percent 

aox,535 

Sljit  Dec.,  1855 

82,327 

10  years  1861-60 

4-09 

Sweden  ... 

5U»54» 

'60 

62,841 

2 

'80-61 

S'H 

Denmark 

?30,i25 

f        Mean 

1 1855  and  1860  J 

87,050 

5 

„        '66-69 

S'^7 

England 

2,524,444 

Mean 
'  1851  and  1861 

1,706,583 

10 

„     •61-eo 

6-76 

Belgium 

488»467 

8l8t  Dec.,  1856 

366,830 

10 

„        •61-60 

7*49 

France  ... 

3»5»5»449 

r        Mean 
11866  and  1861 J 

1,396,372 

5 

„        '66-60 

7-9» 

Prussia  .... 

21704,073 

Mean 
1858  and  1861 

668,426 

3 

•69-61 

8-24 

Holland.. 

401,198 

Slst  Dec,  1859 

146,323 

4 

„        '68-61 

9-fi 

Austria .... 

4,783,881 

Slst  Oct.,     '67 

996,000 

2 

„        '66-67 

10*40 

Spwn 

1,883,818 

26th  Dec.,    '60 

[Estimated   to] 

1,062,196 

6 

„        '68-68 

iri7 

Italy 

i,992»307 

<      middle     of  ► 
[1868 

339,596 

1 

„        '68 

"•35 

Note  to  Table  IY. — ^Tbe  numbera  in  this  table  are  only  approximative.  If  ihe 
births  of  a  country,  as  well  as  tbc  deaths,  were  all  registered,  and  if  furthermore 
they  were  erery  year  equal,  or  equal  on  an  arerage  of  years,  then  several  of  these 
numbers  would  be  rigorously  exact.  They  are  also  correct  if  the  proportions 
of  births  and  of  deaths  unregistered  aie  equaL    For  let  B  »  annual  births,  and 

D  —  annual  deaths  of  children  under  6  yean  of  age,  then  — ^ —  «  j>  «  1  — ^  — 


B 


B 
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f«ffi»€Ui.lOaik21d. 

6                             7                    8 

9 

10          11          18 

18 

Births 

Proportioiiel 

(EzeliuiTe  of  SUIl-boni). 

Number  of  Birlhe  to 

PenoBi 

liviBg  to 

One 

Teara  in  which  Biithi 

100 

100 

100 

vmAegisteied. 

Both  SezM. 

Malei. 

Females. 

Penoni 

LiTiBg. 

Males 

Liring. 

Females 
LiTing. 

Birth. 

ll  year  1863 

862,390 

443,700 

418,690 

3'9i 

4*02 

3"8o 

25-6 

3TearBl85d-61 

z,  1 08,02  7 

1,078,680 

1,029,347 

3-90 

4'03 

3*77 

25-6 

6     „        '68-62 

2,897,159 

— 

— 

3*70 

270 

2    „        '66^7 

2,742,698 

1,412,838 

1,329,860 

3-66 

3-78 

3*54 

27-3 

10    „        '61-60 

^1471,650 

8,308,792 

3,162,858 

3'4i 

3*57 

i'^S 

29-3 

4    „        '68-61 

44«»943 

229,702 

217,241 

3*39 

3'55 

3'H 

29-5 

6    „        '66-69 

4*8,365 

220,662 

207,713 

3-38 

3 '49 

y^^ 

29-6 

2    „        '60-61 

a59»79^ 

132,614 

127,182 

3'37 

3*54 

3'»o 

29-7 

10    „        '61-60 

49»i30i 

262,879 

239,922 

yz<^ 

3-46 

3-i6 

303 

10    „        '61-60 

Ii37i,i97 

702,983 

668,214 

3*03 

3  "09 

2*96 

330 

6    „        '66-60 

41836.939 

2,478,961 

2,357,978 

2-64 

2-72 

2-56 

37-9 

Tablk  IV.— 7b  1,000,000  Living  Birtht,  tke  Proportional  Number  of 
CkUdren  Living  $0  5  Teart  if  Jge,  and  l>ffing  uitpbr  6  Ttan  of  Ajf 
m  ik%  d^ermU  Enropotm  Skiie». 


fvropean  Stotos,  kc 


XWorway  •..*«.. m....**...... 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Sngland 

Belgium 

France.... 

Pmaaia    

Netherlands    

Austria 

Spain  

Buflsia 

Italy    

63  healthy  districts  of  £ng- 1 
land J 

80  large  town  districts  of  1 
Engknd J 

ITmted  States*   «. 


Children  LMnff 

to 
(  Tears  of  Age. 


832,765 
796,788 
796,613 
73^.^98 
733,ai7 
711,317 
682,922 
672,614 
^37,219 
636,834 
623,736 
606,222 

812,553 
^44,5*" 
819,136 


Children  Xl!|rM|# 

under 
5  Tears  of  Age. 


167,236 
203,212 
208,387 
263,702 
266,773 


317,078 
327,386 
362,781 
363,166 
376,264 
393,778 

177,447 
856,479 

180,864 


Children's  DetUks 

over 
those  in  Norwaf. 


35,977 

36»i5» 
96^67 

99,538 
121,448 

149,843 
160,151 

>95,54<5 
"95,931 
209,029 

»a«,543 


10,212 
188,244 

13,629 


*  The  results  for  the  United  States  are  deduced  from  the  population  under 
1  year,  which  has  heen  assumed  to  represent  the  total  births  and  the  deaths 
under  6  years  of  age.  By  this  method  the  births  are  probably  understated,  but 
it  is  equally  probable  that  the  deaths  also  are  understated. 
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Tablb  Y.^Pcpulatim,  Deaiks,  and  Average  Afmual  Bate  ofMwie^  per  Cent. 

S                         8                               4 

Children  of  the  Age 

Fopnlation  (0—6). 

• 

Males. 

remales. 

Dateiof 

Norway  

102,698 
258,786 
167,082 

1,265,830 
244,788 

1,782,614 

1,860,184 
201,889 

2,406,627 
968,974 

1,511,036 

98.837 

5154.755 

163.093 

1,258,614 

H3.<579 
x,74».835 
X. 343.939 

199.359 
a.377,a54 

914.844 

i,48i,27i| 

31st  December,  1866 

'60 

Mean  1866  and  1860 

„  1861  „  1860 
31st  December,  1856 
Mean  1866  and  1861 

„  1858  „  1861 
81st  December,  1869 
31st  October,  *57 
26th  December,  *60 
Estimated  to  middle 

of  1863 

Sweden    

Denmark    

England 

Belgium , 

France 

Prussia    

Netherlands    

Austaia    

Spain  

Italy    

Tabu  Yl.—MortalHiy  of  Children  of  the  Age  0  and  under  6,  tn  Healthy  <md  m 
Bate  of  Morkdi^  per  Cent,  in  Thirty  Largo  Town  Dietrids  in  the  Ten  Yeare 

Children  of  the 

Population. 

BothSexM. 

Males. 

Females. 

Date  of 

In  80  large  town  districts... 
„  63  healthy  districts 

335.809 
130,635 

167,960 
66,700 

167,829 
64,936 

Mean  1851  and  1861 
1861 

ybte  to  Table  IV—conid.^ 
probability  that  a  child  bom  aliye  will  liye  Ave  years.     Now  let  B'  ■■  births 
registered  —  fiB;  and  D^  —  ^ D  »  deaths  resistered  under  fiye  years  of  age ; 
then  the  probability  of  surviyal  deduced  by  this  method  from  registered  births 
and  registered  deaths  is  expressed  by  the  equation — 

But  if  ^  -ft  this  becomes  l»  -  1  -  E      It fi  >  i  then  1  -A^  >  1  -  ^,  or 

H  p  B  B 

the  probability  of  suryiyal  is  too  high  by  this  method ;  and  conversely  if  ^  >  /) 
then  the  probability  of  surriyal  by  this  method  is  too  low.  In  other  words,  when 
the  deficiency  in  the  registration  of  births  is  less  than  the  deficiency  in  the  regis- 
tration of  deaths,  the  probability  of  surviyorship  comes  out  too  high ;  and  con- 
yemely,  when  the  deficiency  in  tne  registration  of  deaths  is  less,  proportionately, 
than  the  deficiency  in  the  registration  of  births,  the  probability  of  suryiyorship 
comes  out  too  low.  Thus,  let  the  actual  annual  births  be  B  b  1000 ;  and  the 
actual  annual  deaths  under  6  years  of  age  be  400 ;  then  the  probability  of  sur- 
yiyorship will  be  *6 ;  but  if  '8  B  and  *6  D  are  registered,  we  shall  have 
•6D       ,       -6  X   400        ,24 


•8B 
And  conyersely        |>'  ■•  1  — 


•8  X 
•8  X 


1,000 
400 


80 
•467  <jP--6. 


•6  X  1,000 

Hers  the  probability  of  suryiyorship  is  understated,  because  the  proportion  of 
births  omitted  exceeds  the  proportion  of  deaths  omitted  in  the  register. 

As  the  registration  of  births  is  not  enforced  by  penalty  in  England,  it  might 
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in  the  Principal  States  of  Europe. 


of  ChUdrm  of  ike  Age  0  and  under  5  Yean  in  some  of  the  Principal  European 
fy  the  Mortality  in  OoU.  Sand  9. 


s 

6 

7 

8                   9 

1 

0  and  under  6  Years. 

Deaths 

(0-5) 

Average  Annual  Bate 

European 
SUtes. 

(ExdiMiTe  of  StiU-born). 

of  Mortality  per  Cent. 

Teanin 
whieb  Deaths  occarred. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

10  years  1851-60 

44,401 

87,926 

4*3  » 

3-84 

Norway 

2     „        '60-61 

28,378 

24,463 

5-48 

4-80 

Sweden 

6     „        '56-59 

46,968 

40,082 

S-6z 

4-91 

Denmark 

10     „        '61-€0 

916,882 

789,701 

7*^4 

6-27 

England 

10     „        '51-60 

195,716 

170,114 

8 '00 

6-98 

Belgium 

6     „        '56-60 

746,203 

650,169 

8-37 

7-46 

France 

3     „        '69-61 

356,028 

312,403 

8-73 

7'75 

Prussia 

4     „        '58-61 

77,933 

68,390 

9*65 

8'58 

Netherlands 

2     „        '56-57 

534^003 

460,997 

11-09 

9'7o 

Austria 

6     „        '58-62 

— 

— 

— 

Spain 

1    1  year  1863 

180,557 

159,039 

11-95 

10-74 

Italy 

Unbbaltht  Districts  of  England.    Population^  Deaths^  and  Average  Annual 
1851-60,  and  in  Sixty-three  Healthy  DistneU^  in  the  Five  Years  1849-58. 

Age  0—5. 


Deaths. 


Average  Annual 
Rate  of  Mortality  per  Cent. 


Years  of  Deaths.  Roth  Sexes.  Males. 


Females. 


Both 
Sexes. 


Males. 


Females. 


10  years  1851-60 
5  „    '49-53 


338,990 
26,361 


179,837 
14,282 


159,153 
12,079 


10-09 
4-04 


10-71 
4*35 


9-48 
3-72 


be  presumed  that  the  probability  of  smrivorship  is  somewhat  understated  for 
this  country 'by  the  method  here  employed;  but  the  error  is  counteracted  by 
another  in  an  opposite  direction. 

The  effect  of  an  increase  of  the  annual  births  will  be  seen  by  referring  to 
the  previous  paper,  where  an  ezacter  method  is  described ;  that  method  being 
inapplicable  in  the  greater  number  of  States  from  the.  want  of  adequate  data. 

Let  Boy  Bi,  Bs,  Bs,  B4  be  the  annual  number  of  births  in  5  years,  increasing 
in  the  ratio  of  1  to  r,  so  that  Bi  «  rBo,  and  generally  B«  »  r*Bo.  Then  let  d^ 
d\,  d^  d^i  d^he  the  deaths  in  each  of  the  first  5  years  of  age,  during,  say  the 
year  1865 ;  if  we  assume  that  d^  die  out  of  B4  bom  at  the  beginning  of  that 

year,  di  will  die  out  of  B3  »  -^;  to  obtain  the  deaths  corre8po9ding  to  B4,  there- 
fore, multiply  d\  by  r ;  for  the  same  reckon  d^  is  multiplied  by  r^,  &c.,  and  th^ 
correct  probability  of  living  becomes 

B4  -  (<^o  +  rrfi  -t-  f^  +  f»<f3  -tr  Hd4) 
^  B4 

Through  the  omissipn  of  this  correction  in  the  tables,  they  understate  the 
probability  of  dying,  and  oTcrstate  the  probability  of  living,  from  which  the 
sncrivors  are  deduced,  unless  there  is  a  countervailmg  element.  Fluctuations  of 
the  annual  births  f^lso  affect  the  results. 

*  The  errors  0^  tiie  data  and  of  the  method  do  not  probably  affect  sensibly  the 
oomparatiye  r^u^t^,  which  affree  closely  with  those  deduced  independently  from 
the  deaths,  and  the  enumerated  population  under  5  years  of  age.  (See  Table  III.) 
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Db.  William  Yaxbl— Mortality  of  Children  \}1[m'. 


Tablb  yih^PopfdaHmy  Deaths^  and  Average  Annual  RaU  of  MofiaUfy  per 

European  JSiaUSy  arranged  in  the  Order 


1 

S                         3                         4                              6 

Children  of  the 

Population  (0—1). 

Both  Sexes. 

Males. 

iremales. 

Date. 

Denmark 

76,066 
119,426 
545,922 
775*596 

97,230 
409,071 

730,690 

38,716 

60,589 

278,911 

894,181 

49,010 

208,841 

868,891 

37,350 

58,837 

272,011 

881,415 

48,220 

200,230 

361.799 

Mean  1855  and  1860 

31st  December,  1860 

Mean  1851  and  1861 

„      1856    „    1861 

3lBt  December,  1859 

25th         „            '60 

Estimated  to  middle 
of  1863 

Sweden    

'Rnglnnd 

France  

Netherlands    

Spain  

Italy    

1 

8                            3                             4                                  6 

Children  of  the 

European  Staiefl. 

Popuktion  (1—3). 

•  BothSexea. 

Males. 

Femalea. 

Date. 

Sweden    

215,384 
132,463 

1,020  322 
158,209 

1,270,949 

1^8,503 

66,621 

.  511,646 

79,417 

612,520 

106,881 

65,842 

508,676 

78,792 

628,429  -[ 

Slst  December,  1860 

Mean  1855  and  1860 

„     1861  and  1861 

31st  December,  1859 

Estimated  to  middle 
of  1863 

Denmark 

England 

Netherlands    

Italy    

1 

2                             3                            4                                  5 

Children  of  the 

Fnropcan  States. 

PopuUtion  (3—5). 

Both  Sexes. 

Mules. 

Females. 

Date. 

Sweden    

178,731 
121,596 

965,389 

H5i759 

990,668 

89,694 

61,695 

483,837 

78,412 

44^,624 

89,037 

59,901 

481,552 

72,847 

491,044  1 

3lBt  December,  1860 

Mean  1855  and  1860 

„     1851  and  1861 

Slst  December,  1869 

Estimated  to  middle 
of  1868 

Eneland   

Netherlands    

Italy     

1866.] 


til  the  Principal  Statet  of  Europe. 
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Cent,    ijf  Children  of  the  Age%  0—1 ;    1—^ ;   emd  3—5 ;   t»  ¥me  of  the 
indicated  by  the  MortaUty  in  Col.  10. 


6 

7                     8 

9 

10            11             u 

Age  0-1. 

Deaths  (0—1) 
(Exdiuive  of  SiUl-bon). 

ATerage  Ajuual 
Bate  of  MwtaUty  per  Cent. 

Yean  in 
whidi  Deaths  occurred. 

Both  Sexes. 

Males. 

females. 

Both 
Sexes. 

Males. 

Females. 

6  jean,  1855-^9 

5*»305 

29^16 

22,989 

»3-75 

»5'>4 

12-31 

2     „        '60-61 

33,864 

18,523 

16,341 

14-18 

15-28 

U*04 

10     „        '51-eO 

996,630 

667,213 

439,417 

18-26 

20-34 

16-15 

5     „        '66-60 

865,429 

477,193 

388,236 

2r$i 

24-21 

20-36 

4     „        '68-61 

9»,363 

60,707 

41,666 

23-75 

25-87 

21-60 

6     „        '68-62 

510,618 

— 

— 

24-96 

— 

— 

}l  year,  1863 

199,711 

108,760 

90,962 

27-33 

29-48 

25-14 

6 

7                     8 

9 

10             11             19 

Age  1—3. 

Deaths  (1—3). 

Average  Anniul 
Rate  of  MortaUty  per  Cent. 

TeaniB 
wUch  Deaths  ocenmd. 

Both  Sexes. 

Males. 

Females. 

Both 
«exes. 

Males. 

Females. 

2  yeaw,  1860-61 

13,536 

7,062 

6,474 

rn 

3*25 

3 '03 

6     „        '6«^-69 

23,089 

11,865 

11,234 

3*49 

3-56 

3-41 

10     „        '61-60 

516,161 

26%828 

263,333 

5-o6 

5-14 

4-98 

4     „        '68-61 

39,651 

1^989 

19,662 

6-27 

6-29 

6'H 

|l  year,  1863 

108,284 

66,800 

62,482 

8-52 

8-68 

8-35 

6 

7                     8 

9 

10               U                19 

Age8--B. 

Deaths  (3—6). 

Bate  of  Mortality  per  Cent, 

Tearain 

Both  Sexes. 

Males. 

Females. 

Both 
Sexes. 

Males. 

Females. 

2  years,  1860-61 

5,4^1 

^2,793 

2,648 

1-52 

1-56 

1*49 

6      „        '65^9 

11,656 

6,797 

6,859 

1-92 

x-88 

1-95 

10     „        '61-60 

193,7931 

96,841 

96,951 

2*01 

2-00 

2-01 

4     „        '68r61 

14,309 

7,237 

7,072 

2-45 

2-46 

2-44 

}lye«r,1868 

31,602 

16,997 

15,605 

3*19 

3-2P 

3'i8 

V2 
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I. — INTEODUCTOBT. 

As  very  exaggerated  opinions  were  prevalent  not  only  in  the  public 
mind,  but  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  beginning  of  1865,  with 
respect  to  the  progress  the  French  navy  was  making  in  strength, 
eflRciency  and  improved  organisation,  as  compared  with  the  British 
navy,  I  deemed  it  worth  while  to  look  over  the  French  Official 
Naval  Budget  for  1866,  characterized,  like  that  of  the  army,  for  its 
elaborate  and  perspicuous  details  in  every  department  of  tho  naval 
service.  The  result  of  my  investigations  of  the  French  budget  and 
the  English  naval  estimates,  satisfied  me  that  the  old  status  or  con- 
dition of  both  the  English  and  French  navies  was  rapidly  altering,  by 
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the  BubstitutLoii  of  iron-clad  veasels  of  all  rates  for  the  wooden 
yessels  previooBlj  employed,  whether  sailing,  paddle,  or  screw.  The 
French  had  first  commenced  the  change  some  years  back.  As  it 
would  necessarily  neutralize  our  vast  numerical  superiority  in 
wooden  ships,  that  had  rendered  us  masters  on  the  ocean,  we  were 
compelled  to  enter  into  the  new  race  of  competition  with  all  the 
energy  of  the  English  character,  otherwise  the  deference  hitherto 
conceded  to  us,  as  the  leading  maritime  power,  would  have  been 
endangered.  The  present  transition  state,  however,  of  the  two 
navies,  seemed  to  me  to  cause  any  comparison  to  be  unsatisfactory,  if 
not  valueless,  and  scarcely  worth  the  labour,  and  I  abandoned  my 
intention  of  making  it,  and  I  communicated  this  intention  to  the 
Council  of  the  Statistical  Society.  It  was,  however,  suggested  by 
some  members  of  the  Council,  that,  as  the  old  conditions  of  the 
English  and  French  navies  were  likely  to  pass  away,  it  would  be 
desirable  for  future  reference  to  have  upon  record  the  present 
numerical  strength  in  ships  and  men,  and  cost  of  both  navies,  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison  with  the  new  organisation,  when  it  shall 
have  been  fully  developed.  I  acquiesced  in  these  views ;  and  the 
present  paper,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  condense  as  much  as 
possible,  is  the  result,  for  without  condensation,  a  comparison  of 
details  would  have  swollen  this  paper  into  a  volume. 

II. — ^KTJHBEB  OP   SHIPS   HT  THE   ENGLISH  KAVT. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  numbers  of  ships,  their  rating  and 
armaments  in  the  two  navies,  at  the  beginning  of  1866. 

In  the  body  of  the  English  naval  estimates  for  1865-66  there  ifl 
not  any  information  given  of  the  number  of  ships,  their  rates 
armaments,  and  manning,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  supplies  ar€ 
asked  from  Parliament ;  but  in  the  appendix  to  the  estimates,  at 
page  116,  a  short  statement  of  the  numbers  of  ships  in  coMHissioif 
is  given,  but  without  mention  of  armament,  or  manning,  or  charge  ^ 
for  edch  vessel ;  and  the  status  is  only  given  for  the  1st  December, 
1868,  and  1st  December,  1864.  The  total  number  in  commission, 
at  the  first  date  was  536,*  and  at  the  last  date  it  was  $2^.f  To  be 
able  to  state  the  whole  number  of  vessels  in  the  British  navy  for 
1865,  for  comparison  with  the  French  budget  of  1865,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  returns  presented  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty,  or  those  moved  for  by  individual  members  of  Parliament* 

The  following  Parliamentary  Betum,  however,  dated  15th  Feb- 
ruary, 1865,  shows,  that  at  that  date  there  were  44$  British  screw 
and  paddle  steam  vessels  afloat ;  and  that  26  were  building ;  and  that 
there  were  69  effective  sailing  ships  and  mort«r  vessels  afloat,  making 
a  total  of  the  British  navy  of  540.     Of  this  number,  27  are  repre- 

*  243  fteam,  91  failing.  t  ^33  iteam,  $%  Mullng, 
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lieatdd  as  iron^clad  screws,  and  8  others  were  building.  Of  the  iron- 
clads afloat  1 6  were  of  wood  and  ii  of  iron.  But  on  the  8th 
February,  1864  (Parliamentary  Eetum,  67),  the  total  xramber  was 
630 ;  there  being  at  that  date  506  steamers  and  86  sailing  vessels 
afloat  and  38  building ;  90  ships,  therefore,  had  been  sold  or  broken 
up  since  last  year,  or  otherwise  disposed  of.  On  the  15th  February, 
1862,  by  Betum  45,  there  were  465  screws,  115  paddle,  and  no 
sailing  vessels,  total  690;  so  that, between  1862  and  1865  there  has 
been  a  diminution  of  1 50  vessels. 

Tablb  L^Be^m  Bkowing  the  Number  0/ Steam  Ships  Afiwa  and  Building 
together  with  the  Number  of  Effective  Sailing  Shipe^  on  the  let  February^ 
186&. 


Gfaiwt  of  SUpi, 


Afloat.    Building.    Total 


Effectire 
Sailing  Shipt 


Total 

Steam 

aad 

Sailing. 


JLnnour-plated — 

Ships,  iron,  Srd  rates..*. acre 

»        n     4th    „    „ 

„    wood,  Srd    „    „ 

„        „     4th    „    „ 

Cupola  shipB,  4th  „    „ 

Corvettes,  wood,  6th  rates ...     „ 

Sloops,  „     „ 

Gun  boats,  iron „ 

Floating  batteries,  iron „ 

„  wood  ....    „ 

IRiips  of  the  Hne „ 

Frigates „ 

n        •- paddle 

Block  ships screw 

Corvettes....^ „ 

Sloops — ^.^....    „ 

n      ~ paddle 

Small  Tessels  ^  „  : 

Despatch  yessels „ 

&nn  yessels -M^ew 

»    boate   .'„ 

Tenders,  tugs,  Ac. ^  „ 

n  -ipaddle 

Mortar  ships  :...  scrow 

Troop  and  store  ships   „ 

99  paddle 

Yachts sore 

n     ;.:...;.; paddle 

•Mortar  TesaeliB  and  floats  


Total  screw.... 
„     paddle 

GhvncLtQtal.... 


6 
2 

6 
1 
4 

1 
2 

8 

2 

55 

37 

6 

8 

26 

85 

19 

13 

4 

37 

106 

7 

40 

4 

15 

1 

1 

5 


3« 

1 


3 


4« 
6« 


9 

2 

7 

t 

4 
2 
z 
3 
3 
1 

38 

6 

8 

27 

38 

"9 

»3 

4 

41 

III 

7 
40 

4 
15 

I 

X 

5 


367 

88 


26 


445 


383 

88 


471 


64 


9 

2 

7 
I 

4 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 

59 

47 
6 
8 

i? 

4* 

19 

13 
4 

4* 

III 

8 

40 
4 

>5 
I 
I 
5 

54 


540 


*  The  building  of  3  line-of-battle  ships,  1  conretto,  4  gun  vessels,  and  4  gun 
boats  is  suspended. 
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With  "ceapect  to  the  iron-plated  ships  built  and  building,  a  Parlia<- 
mentary  Betum  obtained  bj  Mr.  Liiird,  and  dated  14th  June,  1865, 
No.  867,  showed  26  iron-clads  afloat,  and  5  building,  and  5  armour- 
chid  floating  batteries.  Of  these  the  hulls  of  15  were  of  wood|, 
I  wood  and  iron,  and  20  iron. 

Mr.  Laird's  return  give  the  number  of  guns,  tonnagOi  and  cost  of 
the  several  vessels,  but  not  the  manning.  The  Achilles  of  6, 12 1  tons, 
and  9,525  load  displacement,  and  1,250  horse  power,  and  26  guns, 
built  in  a  Government  dockyard,  cost  457,8 lo^.  The  Black  Prince 
of  41  guns,  and  6,109  tons,  and  9,250  tons  displacement,  and  1,250 
horse  power,  and  built  in  a  private  yard,  cost  only  363,813/.,  and  the 
Warrior,  a  similar  ship,  with  one  gun  less,  cost  360,995/.;  but  the 
Minotaur  and  Agincourt,  each  of  26  guns,  and  6,62 1  tonnage,  and 
10,230  tons  displacement,  and  1,350  horse  power,  also  built  in  a 
private  yard,  were  to  cost  425,358/.  and  423,684/.  respectively,  when 
completed,  the  larger  vessels  costing  32^52/.  an^  349I20/.  less  than 
the  Achilles. 

Table  III  shows  that  the  combatant  force  of  the  English  navy  in 
commissioned  officers  and  men  is  4,128  officers,  33,872  petty  officers 
and  men,  7,000  boys,  484  officers  of  the  coast  guard,  and  6,516  sea- 
men, including  320  boys,  total  52,000.  To  this  number  is  to  be 
added  511  officers  infantry  and  artillery  of  the  marines,  and  16,489 
infantry  and  artillery,  total  17,000,  grand  total  69,000,  besides  21,500 
naval  volunteers  and  reserved  seamen.  These  numbers  also  are 
exclusive  of  31  officers  and  517  men.  for  dockyard  police,  and  500 
civilians,  officers  and  men,  employed  in  the  victualling  department. 
The  combatant  force,  therefore,  may  be  considered  514  ships,  and 
90,500  officers  and  men. 

in. — STRENGTH  OF  THE  FBENCH  KATY- 

The  following  Tables  II  and  IIjl,  in  chapter  iv,  section  2,  of  the 
French  budget,  are  an  unquestionable  improvement  upon  the  English 
estimates  and  the  preceding  returns,  inasmuch  a«  they  give  the 
eflective  screw,  paddle,  and  sailing  portions  of  the  navy  afloat  iu 
1865,  and  supply  all  information  in  regard  to  rates,  manning,  and 
cost  (with  the  exception  of  the  number  of  guns)  in  each  vessel,  by  a 
glance  of  the  eye  over  their  columns.  .  There  are  only  8 1  screw  steam 
vessels  afloat,  with  831  officers,  independently  of  the  attached  staff, 
and  17,234  sub-officers  and  seamen,  and  the  total  annual  cost  of 
these  81  screw  vessels  is  11,373,712  frs.,  or  454,949/.,  and  this 
includes,  as  is  shown  by  the  Tables  II  and  III,  the  commissariat, 
medical  and  clerical  officers,  and  additional  pay  and  table  money  for 
the  officers,  and  that  sum  also  includes  1,571,073  frs.,  or  62,843/., 
for  clothing.  The  reading  of  4^he  table  is  as  follows:  Take  the  single 
ship  of  the  first-rate^  with  a  fixed  complement  of  1,170,  of  whom 
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32  are  officers,  the  pay  of  the  32  officers  is  44,8cx>  frs.,  1 97922.,  com- 
missariat  officers  2,000  frs.,  80Z.,  chaplains  2,500  frs.,  100^,  medical 
7,200  frs.,  288/.,  additional  pay,  10,158  frs.,  table  allowance 
50,203  fr^.,  and  the  total  annual  cost  of  the  officers  is  96,862  frs., 
or  3,874/.,  averaging  121/.  per  officer,  and  the  total  cost  of  the 
seamen  515,874  frs.,  or  20,635/.,  or  less  than  19/.  per  seaman,* 
and  the  total  annual  cost  of  a  vessel  of  war  of  the  first  rate  is  there- 
fore 612,736  fr*s.,  24,509/.  Similarly  the  manning  and  cost  of  any 
other  vessel  is  shown;  for  instance,  their  are  two  frigates  of  the 
2nd  class,  they  have  34  officers  at  a  coat  of  120,014  frs.,  4,801/.,  and 
796  sub-officers  and  men,  at  a  cost  of  410,489  frs.,  16,419/.,  and 

*  The  wages  of  British  seamen  are  regulated  by  their  rating,  and  range  from 
16/.  141.  yd,  to  30/.  8#.  4i/.,  and  to  petty  officers  up  to  82/.  u.  Sd,  per  annum. 


Strsnoth  of  thb  Fbbnch  Navt. — Table  II 

OF  THB  Fbbnch  BuDasr.— 

- 

Dteignation  des 
Bitimeato. 

NATDRX 

XnmhpA 

£ffeetif 
B^lc- 
men- 
taire. 

EtaU- 

Eqoi. 
pages. 

Total. 

Traitemeat  eomplet 

de 
BUi. 
menu. 

Solde  do  Grade. 

Dea 
Offlden 

dela 
Marine. 

Des 

Offlden 

da 

Commis. 
sariat. 

Des 
Offlden 

de 
SanU. 

Dea 
AnmA- 
nien. 

Des 
Meeui. 

deas. 

Beport  

1,170 
913 
814 

966 

416 
416 
888 

82 

180 

84 

86 

18 
34 
61 

1,138 
6,298 
2,338 

1,824 

397 

796 

1,113 

1,170 
5,478 
i,442 
1,910 

415 

830 

1,1.64 

fr. 

44,800 
244,800 
116,600 

121,800 

26,900 
61,800 
67,000 

fr. 

2,000 
9,000 
4,600 

6,400 

1,600 
3,000 
4,600 

fr. 

7,200 
48,200 
21,600 

12,000 

6,000 
12,000 
18,000 

fr. 

2,600 

16,000 

7,600 

6,000 
2,600 

fr. 

12 

6 
2 

Bfttiments  ^  H^lioe. 

Yaisseaux — 

1  de  l**  rang  

6„>     „      

8  „  3«     „      

2  ^oole  de  mate-  ^ 
lots  canonniers  j ' 

Fn^Kites— 

1  de  I*'  rang  

2  „  2* 

3  ,.  2* 

Correttes  

88 

AtIsos    

18 

Oanonni^res  

10 

Transports 

81 

— 

831 

17,234 

18,065 

1,070,960 

83,600 

281,600 

32,600 

26,000 
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the  total  cost  is  530,503  fre.,  consequently  each  officer  averages 
141/.,  and  each  seaman  less  than  21/.;  and  each  frigate  of  17  officers . 
and  398  men  costs  265,251  firs.,  or  10,610/.  per  annum.  The  831 
officers  of  the  81  screws  cost  113,915/.,  and  average  therefore  137/. 
«ach.  The  17,224  petty  officers  and  seamen  cost  341,034/.,  and 
average  each  a  fraction  less  than  20/.  The  total  cost  of  the  81  screws 
IS  11,373,712  frs.,  454,948/.,  and  this  includes  clothing.  Similar 
information  is  not  obtainable  from  the  English  estimates.  The  pay 
of  captains  in  the  British  navy  varies  according  to  their  class  from  • 
399/.  i9«.  7c/.,  to  600/.  i4«.  7^.,  besides  command  money  from 
91/.  59.,  to  328/.  1 09.  Lieutenant's  pay  is  from  182/.  io«.  to 
200/.  i5«.  per  annum,  and  command  money  or  allowance  from 
27/.  7«.  6d,y  to  68/.  %8.  9c2L  per  annum. 


SmU  dm  Ckapkre  IV,  Etat$-Jlfqiors  et  Equ^MffM. 


DES  D£PENS£S. 


dcsEUto.M^ior>- 

Soldeet 

de 

laSolde 

det 

Kqnipaget. 

Total 
Q€a6nL 

ADMaire 

pour  former  an 

present  Cfaapitre 

unArt.«p6cial 

(Ait.4)MOi 

letitre 

Hafaillement 

de.  Equipage.. 

de 

USolde 
daOfflcicn 
Eatieteaiu. 

Soldeet 

de 

laSoIde 

des  Offlden 

Aiudliaires. 

Tndtement 
de 

TwJblt, 

Totai 
deiEtati. 

Rett« 

Montaat 

Pr^mm6dela 

IMpeme. 

fr. 

10,158 
55,551 
26,869 

24,645 

6.714 
18,064 
19,596 

fr. 

10,800 
4,200 

fr. 

80,203 

175,882 

87,508 

76,882 

21,900 
40,150 
60,225 

fr. 

96,862 

54*.«33 
263,478 

545.<577 

64.514 
120,014 
170,121 

516,874 
2,468,424 
1,090,512 

777,227 

204,952 
410,489 
534,884 

fr. 

612,736 
3iOi  1,357 
«,353»900 

1,022,904 

269,466 
530,503 
704,505 

fr. 

106,632 
494,064 
ai9.384 
171,648 

3<5,37a 

7a,936 

101,448 

fr. 

506,104 
2,517,298 
1,134,606 

851,256 

283,094 
457,567 
603,057 

315,202 

15,000 

1,073,013 

2,847,866 

8,525,845 

11,373,71a 

ii57i,o73 

9,802,689 
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TABLlIlA.--A«tedSK 


Nombn 

de 

BAti- 


DMgnation  des  BMimenta. 


NATDRB  DSS 


Etats. 


Eqni. 
pages. 


Total. 


TniteBAt 


Dea 

Offlden 

dela 

Marine. 


Dea 
.OiBden 

an 


81 
67 
50 


188 

6 

20 


214 


Suite  de  l'Abtiolb  8-- (Equipages  &  1a  Mer). 

BScapitulation  des  Equipages  d  la  Mer. 
Bfttimenta  Arm^. 

EtatB-majon  g^neraux   

B&tixnents  k  h^oe 

„  roues  

„  Yoiles 

B&timents  ann^  pour  essaifl 

„         en  rfiaerve,  V  cat^gorie  

S* 

»i  »»         **  i»  

YaiBseau-^le  en  rade  de  Breet  

Idem  dee  nciouBees 

F^itencier  flott-ant    

B&timentB  de  servitude  ..: 

Directions  des  ports  en  Alg^rie    

Supplement  colonial  de  traitement  de  table   

Allocation  pour  les  musiques  des  officiers  g^n^raux 

A  d^uire  pour  incomplete  

Beste 


142 
831 
250 
221 


504 

17,234 

3,769 

3,303 


646 
18,065 
4,009 


1,444 
16 
100 
25 
27 
13 
4 


24,800 
351 
2,660 
210 
216 
941 
81 
160 


26,244 

366 

2,660 

242 
954 

85 
150 
229 


1,628 
36 


29,637 
666 


3X.165 
692 


1,692 


28,881 


3o»473 


2,236, 


In  addition  to  the  above  81  screws,  there  are  57  paddle-wheel 
Bteamers,  varying  from  60  to  450  horse  power,  with  2  jo  officers  and 
3,759  men,  total  4,009,  at  a  charge  of  3,237,276  frs.,  129,491^.;  add 
to  the  above,  50  sailing  vessels  and  6  frigates  with  screws  for  experi- 
ment, and  20  ships  in  reserve,  making  a  total  of  76,  with  436  officers 
and  6,214  men.  The  total  of  the  French  navy  therefore  is  214  ships 
and  30,473  officers,  men  and  boys,  afloat,  at  an  annual  cost, 
including  clothing,  of  22,272,365  frs.,  890,894/.  There  are  also  a  few 
vessels  at  Brest  and  elsewhere  for  schools,  not  enumerated.  The 
infantry  troops  of  the  marine,  as  they  are  called,  consist  of  1 18  com- 
panies, "Kith  483  officers  and  13,816  sub-officers  and  men,  of  whom 
6,225  are  in  the  colonies,  28  companies  of  artillery,  with  176  officers 
and  4,233  sub-officers  and  men,  including  6  companies  of  workmen; 
of  these  1,252  are  in  the  colonies,  5  companies  of  gendarmerie 
marine,  with  1 7  officers  and  365  men  ;  a  company  of  discipline,  with 
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Omipki  daft  EtaU-M  ^)«rf . 

Solde 
«t  Aocet- 
•oiretdela 
Solde  det 

Total 

AD6diure 

ponr  former  an 

pr^aent  Chapitre 

tm  Alt.  cpiteS«I 

(Art.  4)  aoa 

le  litre 

det  Equipagea. 

de  Grade. 

Aecet. 

ioiresdeU 
Solde  det 
Offidera 

Entreteniu. 

Solde 
et  Aocet- 

toiret 

delaSdde 

det 

Offlden 

Anxiliairet. 

Tndto. 
mentde 
Table. 

Total 
det 

Etats. 
Ma^ore. 

Beate 
Montant 

Bet 

OfBflMn 

de 

Dee 
nien. 

Des 
dent. 

dela  . 
IMpenae. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

486, 

101, 

38, 

940, 

40, 

2,9dL 

7,o»3» 

16,248. 

21,272, 

2,639, 

'9,633, 

5  offieers  and  211  men.  There  are,  howeirer,  other  details,  embracing 
ciyilians,  professors,  and  employees  on  shore  and  on  board,  making, 
according  to  Table  III,  a  grand  total  of  60,376,  inclusive  of  4,652 
officers,  and  this  number  also  includes  the  general  staff  of  the 
effective  service  of  the  navy.  Cadets,  commissioners,  secretaries, 
&Q.J  and  504  others ;  musicians,  boatmen  of  the  admirals,  domestics, 

The  French  navj  list  comprises  only  2,174  active  combatant 
commissioned  officers  {tnde  Appendix,  Table  III),  afloat  and  ashore. 
The  French  have  only  i  vice-admiral  and  9  rear-admirals  in  commis- 
sion, and  a  total  number  of  2  admirals,  17  vice-admirals,  and  30  rear- 
admirals  on  the  effective  list,  and  14  vice-admirals  and  20  rear- 
admirnls  on  the  reserved  list,  while  the  total  number  of  admirals  of 
different  grades  in  the  half-pay  and  reserved  list  amount  to  205. 
The  British  navy  has  28  admirals,  of  grades,   in  commission,  87 
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Tablb  II  I.— CbfM|NiriiOfi  of  the  Combatant  l^rengih  of  the 
ENGLISH. 


- 

SCNWS. 

Paddle. 

SuliBg. 

Tbtal 

of 
Shipo. 

Offlcen. 

Sub. 

OfflMTsand 

Men. 

Tstel 

OOccn 

andMcB. 

Sbipe 

1.  Boys.. 

2.  Coast  guard,  3,000  afloat,   4,000! 

ashore   

8.  Infimtiy,  maiineB   

867 

88 

69 

614» 

4,"8t 

484 

348 
76 

87 

31 
19 

88,872 

6,516 

18,3971 
8,072 
20J 

2,894 
8,768 

6,640 

617 
488 

38,000 
7,000 

7,000 

17,000 

5.500 
16,000 

4.  ArtiUciT       „      

6.  Staff  of        „      

6.  Naval  Tolimteers 

7.  Beserre  seamen  ^ 

Total  combatants 

90,500 

Established  workmen  in  steam  fiictories 

„                   dockyards 

Hired    artificers    and  workmen    in  1 

dockyards j 

Dockyard  police  ^ 

Victualling  yards 

8,763 
6,640 

548 
507 

516 

Dockyards  and  departmental  clerkis  \ 

Total „ 

19,868 

867 

88 

69 

614* 

5»i73 

76,179 

110,368 

•  Parliamentary  Betum,  16th  February,  1866,  26  ships  building,  total  540. 
t  Inclusiye  of  93  chaplains,  459  medical  men,  196  paymasters  and  engineers,  masters,  &c,^ 
but  exdusiye  of  commissariat  officers  and  nayal  yards  police.    The  coast  guara  has  320  boys. 


admirals  of  grades  on  the  half-pay  actiye  list,  1 18  on  the  reserved  list, 
and  108  on  the  retired  list,  total  313  admirals;  and  the  total  commis- 
giohed  officers  under  the  several  heads,  on  the  1st  January,  1865, 
was  active  half-pay  1,125,  reserved  list  401,  retired  list  1,7159  and 
officers  of  the  marines  275,  total  3,516 ;  and  the  annual  cost  of  this 
body  unemployed  was  698,195/. 

The  combatant  force  in  Table  III  of  British  commissioned 
officers,  inclusive  of  medical  men,  chaplains,  paymasters^  engineers, 
and  assistant  engineers,  is  distributed  as  follows : 

Flags  and  retinue    ^^  210 

Superintending  dockyards 57 

Effeotire  for  general  service 2,363 

Gunnery  and  training  ships 204 

Stationary  ships  1,027 

Surveyiuff  vessels 80 

Troop  ships - 101 

Store      „ 55 

Drill       „ 3? 

Total  offioers    ....m....»........    4,128 
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Buj^Uh  and  JhrmA  NanUi^  ret^Mng  fnm  the  preeeding  deknie. 

FRENCH. 


Ships 


PJTO-  1 


1.  Officers  and  men  ashore.. 

2.  IniSuitry,  marines 

8.  Marine  aitUlery  

4.  Medical  officers   

5.  Maritime  engineer  corps 

6.  Mechanicians  in  chief. 

7.  Marines   at    ports   sad 

technic  - 

8.  Company  of  discipline   . 

9.  Artillery  instructors   

10.  InjEantry    and      artillery    in-  1 

speotors     J , 

11.  Bn^eers  of  roads  and  bridges 

12.  Maritime  tribunals  

13.  Marine  gendarmerie  

14.  Officers  of  the  commissariat 

15.  Company  of  firemen  

16.  Naral  officers,  engineers,  pro- 

fessors, artisans,  &c    ,. ... 


Screws. 


81 


81 


Paddle. 


67 


67 


Sailing. 


76 


76 


Total 

of 
Shipi. 


214 


214 


Offleen. 


h59^ 

99* 
403 
176 
540 
153 
40 
i6 

5 
38 

15 

31 

3* 

17 

434 


970 


4,65:111 


Men. 


28,881t 

4,160 

18,816 

4,238 


267 

211 
279 


46 

866 

448 
8,019 


66,724 


Total 
Offleen 
and  Men. 


3O1473 

4»a59 

Mii99t 

4»409§ 

540 

153 

40 

393 
216 
317 

15 

77 

3* 

382 

434 

4f8 

3.989 


60,376 


*  Including  10  commissariat  and  4  medical  officers.  t  Including  boys. 

X  6,225  in  the  colonies.  §  1,252  in  the  colonies. 

II  llie  French  include  the  commissariat,  secretaries,  cadets,  67  chaplains  and  medical  men  in 
the  coliunn  of  officers,  also  examiners,  professors,  &c. 

This  does  not  include  275  midshipmen  and  206  naval  cadets. 

The  preceding  tables  and  details  embrace  the  comparative  com- 
batant strength  of  the  English  and  French  navies,  but  this  is  inde- 
pendently of  civilian  adjuncts,  the  exact  number  of  which  in  the 
English  estimates  it  is  difficult  to  make  out,  except  at  the  expense  of 
more  labour  than  I  could  afford  to  bestow  upon  the  subject,  because 
in  some  abstracts  or  recapitulations  the  numbers  are  wanting.  But 
the  French  budget  has  an  annexe.  Table  XIII,  in  which  every  per-  • 
son,  military  or  civil,  for  whom  money  is  drawn,  is  accounted  for  in 
a  tabular  statement;  the  total  number  in  the  French  budget  is 
63,598,  but  this  comprises  2,800  convicts  and  422  warders,  leaving 
the  number  of  60,376  as  comparable  with  the  numbers  employed  in 
the  English  navy  (vide  Appendix,  Table  XIII).  But  before  proceed- 
ing to  the  respective  cost,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  point  out,  for 
the  further  improvement  of  the  English  navy  estimates,  in  which 
great  improvements  have  undoubtedly  taken  place  in  the  last  three 
sessions,  that  the  number  and  dassifioation  of  the  ships  are  not  to  be 
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found  in  the  estimates,  whereas  m  the  French  bndjgiBt,  bj  a  simpfe^ 
condensation  in  a  single  table  (as  is  shown  in  Tables  II  and  IIa), 
not  only  the  numbers  and  classifications  are  shown,  but  the  comple- 
ment in  officers  and  meu  on  board  each  ship  ;  and  the  annual  charge 
of  each  yeseel  is  shown.  Iron-clad  vessels,  however,  are  not  distin- 
guished in  these  tables,  but  we  know  that  the  French  navy  has  17  sea- 
going ships  of  this  class,  namely,  the  Magenta,  with  a  displacement 
of  6,737  tons,  and  Solferino,  both  of  wood  and  partially  plated, 
Magnanime,  Valeureuse,  Provence,  SurveiUante,  Gauloise,  Guienne, 
Eevanche,  Savoir,  Flandre,  and  Heroine,  all  timber  ships,  except 
the  Heroine  of  i,ocx>  horse  power,  but  not  wholly  armour-clad.  The 
Invincible,  Gloire,  Normandie,  of  900  horse  power  and  displacement 
of  5,630  tons,  and  Couronne  and  Belliqueuse  of  1,000  horse  power, 
are  wholly  iron-clad,  but  the  Belliqueuse  is  built  of  wood. 

The  largest  of  the  French  ships,  however,  cannot  compete  in 
size,  strength,  or  speed  with  the  Achilles,  Minotaur,  Warrior,  A  gin- 
court,  Black  Prince,  and  Northumberland,  all  with  a  displacement 
of  from  9,000  to  10,000  tons,  and  with  1,250  to  1,350  horse  power^ 
and  with  heavier  guns  than  the  French  ships  carry.  Besides  these 
1 7  sea-going  plated  ships,  the  French  navy  have  1 1  iron-cased  float- 
ing batteries  of  150  horse  power,  the  Paixhans,  Palestro,  Pehio, 
Saigon,  Embuscade,  Imprenable,  Protectrice,  Eefuge,  Arrogant, 
Implacable,  Opini^tre,  and  the  Taureau,  of  900  horse  power,  having 
a  tower,  their  displacement  is  from  1,220  to  1,550  tons. 

Having  disposed  of  the  comparative  effective  combatant  force  of 
the  two  navies,  the  next  stage  is  their  administrative  organization, 
and  the  cost  in  the  several  departments  of  the  two  navies ;  but,  as 
I  have  already  said,  to  enter  into  elaborate  details  would  be  to 
compile  a  volume,  I  propose,  therefore,  to  deal  very  much  in  results, 
with  a  running  comment  upon  any  particulars  of  departmental 
organisation.  The  accompanying  Tables,  IV,  Y,  and  VI,  show  the 
respective  cost. 

IV. — OBGAjriSiLTION   OF   THE   ENGLISH   NAVT. 

The  English  navy  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Admiralty,  at  the 
head  of  which  is  a  cabinet  minister,  who  is  called  First  Lord,  with  a 
salary  of  4,500/.  per  annum;  associated  with  him  are  four  other 
members,  called  Lords  by  courtesy,  three  with  salaries  of  1,000/,  per 
annum,  and  one  with  1,200/.  The  first  secretary  has  2,000/.,  and  the 
second  secretary  1,500/.  per  annum.  Under  the  Board  are  five 
great  departments : — Controller  of  the  Navy,  Accountant-General, 
Storekeeper-General,  Controller  of  Victualling,  and  Director-General 
of  the  Medical  Department ;  45 1  persQns  are  employed  in  all. 
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The  French  navy  is  goyerned  bj  a  secretary  of  state  called  the 
minister  of  marine  and  the  colonies;  and  the  colonial  administra- 
tion is  nnder  him,  with  a  salary  of  4,000/.  per  annum.  His  office 
establishment  consists  of  239  persons,  including  5  directors,  i  chief 
of  the  cabinet,  55  sub-directors  and  clerks,  accountants,  &c. ;  he  has 
also  10  draughtsmen  and  48  messengers.  {Vide  Appendix,  Tables  I 
and  II).  He  has  under  him  a  Council  of  Admiralty,  consisting  of 
4  vice-admirals,  each  with  a  salary  of  20,000  frs.,  or  8oo/.  per  annum; 
I  rear-admiral,  a  director  of  naval  construction,  &c,,  and  a  com- 
missary-general, each  with  600/.  per  annum.  The  secretary  has 
9,000  frs.,  360/.  per  annum,  as  against  the  English  first  secretary  with 
2,000/.  per  annum.  At  this  council  2  captains  of  the  navy  of  the 
first  class  have  seats  with  200Z.  per  annum  and  lodging  money  each. 
The  minister  has  also  the  assistance  of  a  council  of  works,  consisting 
of  a  vice-adiuiral,  as  president,  2  rear-admirals,  i  captain  first  class, 
and  2  chief-engineers  for  naval  construction.  This  board  has  also 
I  second  class  engineer  as  secretary.  The  inspectorates  of  artillery, 
engineers  and  infantry,  of  hydraulic  works,  and  the  medical  deparir- 
ment,  are  also  under  him ;  there  are  also  10  designers  or  draughtsmen, 
48  agents,  and  21  officers  belonging  to  the  inspectorates  ;  in  all  318 
persons,  besides  the  councillors.  Table  Y  shows  the  total  cost  of  the 
French  Admiralty  to  be  73,086/.     The  English  Admiralty,  175,957/. 


VI. COST   OP  THE   ENGLISH   NAVY. 

The  English  estimates  for  1866-66  are  classed  in  17  votes,  as 
shown  in  Table  IV,  to  which  there  are  12  explanatory  appendices,  and 
the  total  charge  is  10,392,224/.,  including  320,580/.  on  account  of  the 
army  department  for  the  conveyance  of  troops ;  but  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  estimates  will  be  reduced  to  10,152,905/.  by  miscellaneous 
receipts.  The  French  budget  for  1865,  is  divided  into  five  sections, 
and  these  into  twenty-four  chapters,  and  each  chapter  into  a  certain 
number  of  articles,  and  there  are  six  appendices.  The  total  amount 
of  the  budget  is  153,232,332  frs.  but  as  2,493,700  frs.,  998,228/., 
belong  to  the  administration  of  the  twelve  French  colonies,  the  cost 
of  the  navy  is  only  128,286,632  frs.,  or  5,131,465/. 

The  following  tables  (IV  and  Y)  place  in  juxtaposition,  as  far  as 
the  different  organisation  of  the  two  navies  permits,  the  comparative 
cost  of  the  different  departments.  In  the  French  budget,  the 
administration  of  the  navy  stands  at  the  head  of  the  chapters.  It 
corresponds  to  the  British  Admiralty  Office,  which  is  in  the  third 
vote  of  the  estimates,  wages  being  the  first  vote. 
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Table  iy.—ilfi  Ertimaie  of  ths  Sumt  reqyired  to  meei  the  Egpmuet  wkM  m(^  he  Tnemrr^ 
m  the  Naml  Department  m  M0  Yemr  1805-66,  eihowmg  the  Inereate  ami  Deereaee,  e» 
compared  with  the  Sums  Voted  for  the  preceding  Year  under  the  f^lowing  Headi,  me,: — 


Knmber 
Vote. 


F^^ 


Abitnct 


Eeqnired 

to  be 

Voted  for  tbe 

Senriceof 

the 

Yew  1865^. 


Lut  Vote  for 

the 

Finmeial  Year, 

1864-66. 


1865-66. 


Incrcaie. 


5 
6 

7 

8 
9 

H 

11 

12 
18 

U 

16 
16 


17 


6 

8 

10 

16^ 

20 
26 
46 

54^ 


69 


60 

and 

61 


62  < 

76 

77 


80- 
85 


97 


%a  .... 

[in  "I 

at  y 


Wages  to  seamen  and  marines   

YictualB  and  clothing  for  marines 

Admiralty  office    

Coast  guard  service,  royal  naval  coast  1 

Tolunteers,  and  royal  naval  reserve  j 

Scientific  branch   

Her  Mqesty's  establishments  at  home... 

,f  „  abroad  , 

Wages  to  artificers,  &c.,  employed  in 

Her   Majesty's    establishments 

home   

Wages  to  artificers,  &o.,  employed  in  1 

Her  Majesty'aestablishments  abroad  j 
Naval  stores  for  the  building,  repair, 

and  outfit  of   tbe  fleet    and  coast 

guard,  steam  machinery,  and  ships 

built  by  contract : — 
Sec.  1.  Storekeeper-general  of  the  navy 

„   2.  Controller  of  the  navy    ■. 

New  works,  buildings,  machinery,  and  1 

repairs J 

Medicines  and  medical  stores 

Miscellaneous  services 


Total  for  the  effective  service .... 

Half-pay,  reserved  half-pay,  and  re-"| 
tired  pay  to  officers  of  tne  navy  and  > 
roval  marines J 

Mihtary  pensions  and  allowances  

Civil  pensions  and  allowances 


Total  for  the  naval  service 

For  the  service  of  other  departments 

of  Ckjvemment — 
Army    department    (conveyance    of"! 

troops) J 


Ghrand  total  .. 
Net  decrease.. 


£ 

2,945.00^ 

i»3a5»694 

i75»957 

284*395 
70,042 

i9»»4»5 
37,33* 

1,158.797 
72,585 


1,134,572 
564,700 

527,985 

64,800 

103,925 


£ 
2,929,918« 
1,304,119 
168,606 

300,718 

71,276 

192,674 

87,666 

1,275,816 


69,206 


1,164,100 
882,212» 

444,298t 

64,350 
102,820 


£ 
15,093 
21,576 
7,352 


15,323 

1,234 

159 

334 

116,519 


8,880 


29,5*8 
3»7,5'2 


88,687 

460 
1,605 


8,658,205 


9,006,672» 


183,142 


481,609 


698,195 

507,211 
208,033 


703,566» 

490,201 
198,983 


5.370 


17,010 
14,060 


10,071,644 


10,394,421» 


164,202 


486,979 


320,580 


814,230 


6,350 


10,392,224 


10,708,651« 


170,552 


486,979 


316^427 


*  These  sums  include  the  votes  in  the  supplementary  estimate  for  increasing  the  full  pay,  and 
for  the  extension  of  naval  retirement  of  officers  of  the  navy,  amounting  to  6i,o4iZ.  (see  Parlis^ 
ment«ry  Paper,  13th  May,  1864,  No.  294),  and  in  the  supplementazy  estimate  for  purchase  and 
completion  by  contract  of  the  El  Tousson  and  El  Monassir,  iron-clad  ships,  amounting  to  220,000/. 
(see  Parliamentary  Paper,  7th  June,  1864,  No.  374). 

t  The  original  amount  of  this  vote,  as  shown  in  the  estimates  for  1864-65,  viz.,  449,298/.,  was 
reduced  by  5,000^.  in  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  2nd  May,  1864. 
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Tabus  V. — Ministire  de  la  Marine  et  des  Colonies,    Budget  Ordinaire 
des  DSpenses  de  VExerdce  1865. 


Cha- 

pitres. 


I. 
11. 
ni. 


IV. 
V. 

VI. 
VII. 

vin. 

EX. 


Z. 

XI. 
XII. 

xni. 


xrv. 

XT. 

XVI. 
XVII. 
XVIII. 
XIX, 


XXI. 
XXII. 
XXIII. 
XXIV. 


Sections. 


Sbctiok  I, 

AdminiBtatition  centrale  (personnel) 

„  (materiel)    

Conseils,  inspections  g&i^rales  et  contrdle  oentral 

Section  2. 

Etats-majors  et  ^uipages   

Troupes 

Corps  entretenus  et  agents  divers  scientifiques  .. 

Maistrances^  giardieimage  et  surveillanoe   

H6pitAux  ., 

ViTres    


SEcrioir  3^ 

Salaires  d'ouYriers    

Approvisionnements  g^n^raux  de  la  flotte 
Trayaux  hydrauliques  et  b&timents  civils  .. 
Poudres 


Seotioit  4. 

Justice  maritime  

Ecole  navale  et  boursiers  de  la  marine 

Service  hydrographique  et  scientifique 

Frais  g^neraux  d'impressions  et  achats  de  livres 

„    de  voyage  et  d^penses  diverses 

Traitements  temporaires 

Ghiourmes  (the  convict  establishment) 


Cost  of  French  navy.. 


Section  6. 

Personnel  civil  et  militaire  aux  colonies 

Materiel  civil  et  militaire  aux  coloniea 

Service  p^nitentiaire  ^  la  Guyane  

Subvention  an  service  local  des  colonies    

;  D^penses  des  exercises  clos  et  p^rim^s  (pour ' 

memoire)     ^ 

Le  Ministre  Secretaire  d'Etat  de  la  Marine  et ' 

des  Colonies    , 


Total  g^n^ral  . 


Credits  Demand^ 
pour  rExercice  186S. 


Chapifcre. 


1,062,300 
267,300 
497,500 


28,173,500 
9,047,500 
5,947,900 
2,790,700 
2,245,400 

13,884,300 


17,000,000 

35,334,000 

8,013,500 

294,800 


147,500 
225,000 
410,000 
489,400 
2,227,600 
100,000 
128,000 


128,286,200 


14,608,700 
3,114,500 
5,009,000 
2,223,500 


£  Sterling. 


10,692 
19,903 


1,126,94a 
361,900 

i37,9>7 

111,630 

89,818 

555,37z 


680,000 

1,413,360 

320,540 

11.794 


5»90* 

9,000 

16^400 

i9»576 

89,106 

4,000 

5.120 


5.13 », 465 


584.348 

124.580 

200,360 

88,940 


153,241,900 


6,129.693 


yn. — COMPABATIVB   COST   OP  THE  FRENCH  AJTD   ENGLISH 
DEPABTMENTB. 

The  first  section  in  the  French  budget  has  three  chapters. 
Section  2  has  six  chapters ;  the  first  four  of  which  comprise  the  sub- 
stance of  the  English  Vote  No.  1,  wages  to  officers,  seamen  and 
marines,  transports  and  coast  guard,  with  the  exception  of  Article  4^ 
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for  clotlilng  25,592  seamen,  at  96  fra.  each  annually,  and  1,^10 
boys,  at  81  frs.,  and  4,160  seamen  and  marines  on  shore;  total 
3,019,736  frs*,  120,789/.  {Vide  Appendix,  Table  IV).  This  charge 
in  the  English  estimate  for  clothing  gratuitously  is  joined  with 
Vote  2,  for  "Victuals;"  the  amount  being  128,385/.,  including 
marines,  715,712/.;  but  neither  numbers  to  be  clothed  nor  price  per 
suit  are  given.  The  estimate  for  seamen's  clothing  and  soap  and 
tobacco  is  201,657/.,  but  this  sum  is  not  entered,  as  the  charges 
against  wages  will  meet  it. 

The  combatant  force  of  the  two  navies  having  been  placed  in 
juxtaposition  in  Table  III,  I  have,  in  chapters  iv,  v,  vi  and  vii  of 
section  2  of  the  French  budget,  put  together  the  charges  correspond- 
ing to  a  certain  extent  to  Vote  1  of  the  English  estimate  for  pay  and 
allowances  for  this  combatant  force.  The  total  for  the  English  vote 
is  2,945,006/.,  exclusive  of  victualling  and  clothing.  For  the  French 
the  charge  is  45>959)745  frs.,  1,838,390/.;  but  this  embraces 
much  more  than  the  English  vote.  The  first  article  of  chapter  iv 
gives  a  complete  list  of  the  officers  of  the  French  navy,  with 
their  respective  pay.  The  total  number  is  2,174  (mde  Appendix, 
Table  III),  in  the  active  list,  and  34  vice  and  rear-admirals  in 
reserve.  There  are  only  two  admirals  with  salaries  of  1,200/.  per 
annum;  17  vice-admirals,  with  pay  of  600/.  per  annum;  and  30 
rear-admirals,  with  pay  of  400/.  per  annum  ;  65  captains  of  the  first 
class,  200/.  per  annum  ;  65  of  second  class,  at  180/.  per  annun*;  270 
captains  of  frigates,  140/.  per  annum;  375  lieutenants  of  the  first 
class,  100/.  per  annum  ;  375  lieutenants  second  class,  80/.  per  annum ; 
600  enseignes  de  vaisseau,  60/.  per  annum  ;  the  rest  are  "  asjjirants  " 
of  the  first  and  second  class,  with  40/.  and  24/.  per  annum  each. 
The  vice-admirals  in  reserve  hare  360/.  per  annum,  and  the  rear- 
admirals  240/.  per  annum.  The  general  staff  consists  of  i  vice- 
admiral,  whose  pay  is  1 5,000  frs.,  or  600/.,  with  3,800  additional  pay 
and  21,900  frs.,  or  876/.  for  table  money.  An  English  vice-admiral 
in  commission  receives  1,460/.  pay  and  1,095/.,  ^^  *7»37S  fr^"  ^^^ 
table  money.  The  French  rear-admirals,  of  whom  there  are  9  in 
the  staff,  have  10,000  frs.,  or  400/.,  salary,  and  2,000  frs.  additional 
pay,  and  18,153  frs.,  726/.,  for  table  money,  and  there  are  17  captains 
of  frigates  and  10  lieutenants.  An  English  rear-admiral  has  1,095/. 
pay,  and  table  money  from  547/.  105.  to  1,642/.  io«.  In  the  English 
estimates  there  are  2  admirals  in  commission  as  commanders-in-chief, 
salary  1,825/.,  table  money  1,095/.,  ^^^  2,920/.;  and  4  vice-admirals, 
having  1,460/.  sea  pay,  and  1,095/.  *»^1®  money,  total  2,555/.; 
I  vice-admiral  commanding-in-chief  abroad,  pay  1,460/.,  table  money 
1,642/.  i08,y  total  3,102/.  los.  Also  9  rear-admirals,  varying  from 
2,737/.  io».,  the  pay  of  the  commander-in-chief  abroad,  to  sea  pay, 
3/.,  and  table  money  3/.,  per  day,  total  per  annum  2,190/.     Con^ 
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]naiider-i&-chief  at  home  has  1,095/.  P^7  ^^^  1,095/.  ^^^^  vaonejy 
total  2,190/.,  and  2  rear-admirals  superintending  dock  yards,  with 
table  money,  one  has  1,825/.  per  annum,  and  the  other  has  1,642/. 
10*.  per  annum,  their  table  money  being  respectively  730/.,  and 
547/.  los.  Commodores,  first  and  second  class,  365/.  and  182/.  io». 
respectively,  with  similar  amounts  for  table  money;  86  captains, 
according  to  seniority  from  365/.  to  547/.  io5.,  besides  command 
money;  372  lieutenants,  at  182/.  los,  per  annum;  258  midshipmen, 
at  31/.  8s.  9c/.  per  annum;  gunners,  boatswains,  carpenters,  from 
63/.  to  120/.  per  annum  ;  petty  ofEcers  and  seamen,  from  73/.  to  16/. 
14s.  7e/.  per  annum. 

Chapter  y  of  the  French  budget,  details  the  organization  and 
numbers  of  the  marine  infantry,  artillery,  &c.  Cost  of  clothing 
from  33  frs.  33  cents  to  59  frs.  65  cents  per  man  {tdde  Appendix, 
Tables  IV  and  V)  ;  number  of  rations  of  warming  (vide  Table  VI), 
at  0*0430  to  0*6457  per  ration;  cost  of  barrack  accommodation 
for  11,564  men  in  France,  at  12  frs.  per  man,  and  7,097  men  in 
the  colonies,  at  18  frs.  per  man,  also  a  charge  of  24,000  frs. 
for  repairs  of  iron  bedsteads.  As  a  specimen  of  the  extreme 
minuteness  with  which  prospective  charges  are  estimated,  in  chapter 
iv,  article  6,  there  is  a  charge  of  3,110  fra.  for  warming  barrack 
chambers  for  113  days  in  winter,  for  4,024  rations  of  wood  or  coal, 
at  0*7718  pe»  ration.  Chapter  vi  has  fourteen  articles,  and 
details  the  charge  for  maritime  prefects,  who  are  vice-admirals,  at 
Brest,  Toulon,  Rochefort,  Cherbourg  and  Lorient ;  a  corps  of 
marine  engineers,  marine  commissariat;  the  4  commissaries-general 
of  the  first  class  receiving  only  400/.  per  aniium  each ;  the  total 
number  employed  in  the  commissariat  being  434  persons :  5  com- 
missaries-general,  second  class,  get  320/.  per  ■  annum  each;  26 
commissaries  of  the  first  and  second  class,  from  180/.  to  200/.  per 
annum ;  33  assistant  commissaries,  from  120/.  to  160  per  annum ; 
132  sub-commissaries  from  80/.  to  100/.  per  annum;  and  234 
assistant  commissaries  at  60/.  per  annum.  The  English  navy  haa 
not  a  separate  marin^  commissariat,  but  has  four  victualling  yards,. 
Deptford,  Gosport,  Plymouth,  and  Haulbowline,  the  first  three 
under  captains-superintendent,  with  salaries  of  800/.  per  annum 
each,  and  the  last  under  a  storekeeper,  with  500/.  per  annum.  The 
French  chaplain's  establishment  numbers  67,  the  chaplain-general 
receiving  400/,  per  annum,  and  the  chaplains  100/.  per  annum.  The 
English  chaplains  have  from  182/.  los.  to  292/.  per  annum,  and  the 
eha plain-general  821/.  59.  per  annum.  The  French  medical  estab-^ 
lishment  has  544  doctors,  surgeons  and  pharmaciens ;  the  inspector* 
general  receiving  400/.  per  annum,  and  directors,  or  deputy  inspec 
tors-general,  320/.  per  annum.  The  English  director-general  of  the 
medical  department,  for  whom  there  is  not  any  corresponding  office 
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in  the  Frencli  budc^et,  has  a  salary  of  i,3cxdZ.  per  annum.  The  third 
article  of  chapter  v  gives  the  salaries  of  19  hydrographical  engi- 
neers, and  the  fourth  article  the  salaries  of  46  examiners  and  pro- 
fessors of  hydrography.  The  charge  for  both  departments  being 
11,130^.  per  annum. 

Tin. — FKBXOH   SOI£NTIFIC   CON8TBUOTION   BRANCHES. 

The  French  government  provide  liberally  in  numbers  of  persons 
for  the  scientific  constructive  branches  of  the  navy,  by  a  corps 
denominated  maritime  engineers.  This  body  is  comprised  in 
article  2  of  chapter  vi :  2  inspectors-general,  10  directors  of  con- 
struction, 40  engineers,  70  sub-engineers,  10  pupils,  6  principal 
constructors,  10  draughtsmen,  3  sub-draughtsmen,  and  2  professors 
of  English  (vide  Appendix,  Table  VII).  But  my  limits  do  not 
permit  me  to  give  the  details  of  the  whole  of  the  14  articles  of 
chapter  vi,  and  the  French  budget  must  be  referred  to  for  proof"  of 
the  liberal  and  appropriate  manner  in  whieh  provision  is  made  for 
the  scientific,  medical,  religious  and  subsistence  wants  of  the  French 
navy  ;  the  number  of  officers  employed  in  the  diflTerent  depart- 
ments being  1,569,  and  men  81,  the  total  being  1,650,  at  a  cost  of 

Chapter  vii  of  section  2  has  seven  articles,  and  corresponds,  to  a 
certain  extent,  with  Votes  6  and  7  of  the  English  estimate.  "  Her 
"  Majesty's  establishments  at  home  and  abroad,"  embracing  the  dock- 
yards and  the  hospitals,  but  for  which  there  is  a  separate  chapter. 
No.  viii,  in  the  French  budget.  In  article  1,  chapter  vii,  there  are 
1 30  masters  of  construction  provided  for,  and  varying  numbers  of 
instructors,  foremen  or  leading  men,  at  founderies  and  forges, 
watchmen  of  magazines,  282  telegraph  and  signal  men,  instructors  at 
normal  and  elementary  schools  ;  and  article  7  provides  for  a  fire 
brigade  of  448,  masters  or  foremen,  and  men,  the  9  foremen  only 
receiving  44/.  per  annum  each ;  and  the  total  number  employed  in 
what  may  be  called  the  home  establishment  in  France,  is  3,306,  at  a 
charge  of  111,630/.  The  British  establishments  at  home.  Vote  6, 
cost  192,415/.,  in  9  naval  yards,  &c.,  including  the  4  hospitals  and 
6  infirmaries,  which,  in  the  French  budget,  have  a  chapter  to  them- 
selves. The  numbers  of  officers,  masters,  foremen  and  leading  men, 
clerks,  ^c,  employed  in  the  English  dockyards  and  victualling 
establishments,  is  only  obtained  by  the  irksome  process  of  counting 
the  designations  of  the  persons  employed,  the  numbers  not  being 
tabulated.  The  total  number  I  found  about  516  in  the  dockyards 
and  victualling  establishments,  besides  temporary  clerks,  of  which 
the  number  is  not  given  in  each  establishment.  Similar  tables  to 
No.  VIII  in  the  Appendix,  of  the  numbers  of  workmen  and  artificers 
in  the  English  estimates,  would  save  this  labour  of  counting. 
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Each  dockyard  has  its  marine  barrack  establishment,  with 
barrack  master  and  subordinates. 

IX. — BBITISH  ESTABLISHMENTS   AT  HOME. 

An  abstract  is  given  of  the  English  Vote  6,  of  the  total  cost 
of  naval  yards  132,621^.,  victualling  21,996/.,  medical  establishments 
14,238/.,  transport  establishment  1,252/.,  marine  barracks  14,163/., 
marine  infirmaries  5,433/.,  and  the  naval  prison  Lewes  2,742/.,  total 
192,415/.  This  abstract  would  be  satisfactory  if  a  column  were 
added  giving  the  numbers  of  persons  employed  in  each  establishment 
as  is  the  case  in  the  French  budget. 

X. — BBITISH  ESTABLISHMENTS   ABHOAB. 

Vote  7  for  Her  Majesty's  establishments  abroad,  embraces  naval 
yards  at  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Hong  Kong,  &c.,  9  in  number,  and 
amounts  to  37,332/.,  the  greatest  charge  being  for  Malta,  7,276/., 
and  next  Hong  Kong  5,895/.  The  abstract  of  this  vote  also  wants 
a  column  of  numbers  employed. 

XI. — FBEirCH   HOSPITALS. 

I  have  stated  that  the  medical  establishments  and  hospitals  are 
included  in  the  English  Vote  6,  but  in  the  French  budget  a  chapter 
viii,  of  section  2,  is  devoted  to  them  under  the  head  of  "  Hopitaui " 
(t^M^  Appendix,  Tables  VIII  and  IX).  This  chapter  has  five  articles, 
the  total  cost  is  2,245,447  frs.,  89,818/.  The  total  number  of 
persons  employed  is  481,  that  is  to  say,  368  nurses,  including  112 
sisters  of  charity  and  209  other  nurses  (and  113  not  nurses),  and 
this  number  includes  3  botanical  gardeners  and  27  gardeners,  for 
the  botanical  gardens  attached  to  the  hospitals.  Provisions  of  this 
kind  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  English  naval  estimates. 
The  total  number  of  persons  admissible  to  the  French  hospitals  is 
52,339,  of  which  one-twentieth  is  supposed  to  be  constantly  in 
hospital  {vide  Appendix,  Table  IX),  the  cost  being  10,283/.  The 
victualling,  warming,  lighting,  drugs,  &c.,  are  put  down  at  47,457/. 
in  article  2,  and  the  other  three  articles  comprise  charges  for  the 
sick  in  the  colonies  and  Algeria  amounting  to  32,077/. 

XII. — ^ENGLISH   HOSPITALS. 

In  the  English  estimate  the  home  hospitals  of  Haslar,  Plymouth, 
'  Haulbowline,  and  Yarmouth  (lunatic  asylum),  together  with  the 
marine  infirmaries  of  Woolwich,  Chatham,  Portsmouth,  Plymouth, 
and  Deal,  are  included  in  Vote  6,  "  Her  Majesty's  establishment  at 
"  home,"  the  hospitals  being  put  down  at  14,238/.,  and  the  infirma- 
ries at  5,433/*  In  all  these  cases  the  number  of  medical  officers  and 
the  office  establishments  are  given,  but  not  the  number  of  nurses 
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and  attendants,  nor  the  cost  of  medicines,  as  in  the  French  budp^et ; 
there  being  in  the  English  estimate  a  separate  Vote  12,  for  medicines 
and  medical  stores,  charged  at  64,8cx)/.,  making  a  total  of  84,471/., 
that  of  the  French  budget  being  89,818/.  The  provision  for  the 
flick,  therefore,  considering  the  relative  numbers  of  the  two  navies, 
would  seem  to  be  on  a  broader  basis  in  the  French  than  the  English 
navy. 

Xni. — rEEJfCH   TICTUALLING, 

The  last  chapter  ix  of  section  2,  of  the  French  budget,  embraces 
the  charge  for  provisions;  the  amount  of  which  is  555>372/.,  and  a 
tabular  statement  is  given  of  the  exact  number  of  the  grades  entitled 
to  rations. 

XIV. — ENGLISH  TICTUALLING  AJfD   CLOTHIIfG. 

The  charge  for  provisions  and  clothing  in  the  English  estimates 
Vote  2,  amounts  to  1,197,309/.  for  provisions,  and  128,385/.  for 
clothing,  total  1,325,694/.  Chapter  ix  of  the  French  budget  has  three 
sections  only,  the  first  for  the  number  employed  in  the  commissariat 
dep6ts  is  67  persons,  at  a  cost  of  1,724/.,  section  2,  purchase  of  pro- 
visions 504,328/.,  section  3,  transport  and  labour,  &c.,  4,932/. 

XV, — COST   OF  FEEI^CH  EATIONS. 

The  number  of  persons  entitled  to  rations  in  the  French  naval 
establishments  is  perspicuously  and  admirably  shown  in  a  compre- 
hensive table  in  the  A  ppendix  No.  12,  the  total  number  on  the  list, 
including  2,800  convicts  and  422  custodiers,  is  63,598  ;  but  from  thin 
is  deducted  15,328  ofiScers  and  others  not  entitled,  leaving  48,270  to 
be  rationed,  and  the  charge  is  13,884,307  frs.,  or  555,372/.  Sailors 
employed  in  the  tropics,  and  those  employed  beyond  the  50th  degree 
of  latitude,  have  difierent  rations.  In  the  tropics  and  in  the  hot 
weather  in  Europe,  more  fluids,  wine,  vinegar,  Ac,  are  given,  and 
beyond  the  50th  degree  of  latitude  more  solids.  The  mean  cost  of 
the  several  rations,  as  given  in  the  Table  12,  that  of  the  seamen  and 
marines  afloat,  is  nearly  a  franc  per  ration,  0*9723  or  g\d,  A  ration 
of  bread  on  shore  is  calculated  at  0*2246  frs.,  or  2^e/.,  but  the 
convict*s  full  ration  is  0*4501  frs.,  nearly  4^^?.  In  the  English  esti- 
mate, Vote  2,  provisions  are  asked  for  60,000  seamen,  boys,  and  coast 
guard,  for  the  whole  year ;  and  for  5,500  naval  coast  volunteers, 
and  16,000  reserve  seamen  while  afloat  at  drill,  and  713  men  and 
boys  on  board  steam  tugs,  4&c.,  but  the  number  of  days  for  these 
last  to  be  victualled  is  not  stated,  total  82,213,  ^^^  ^^®  charge  is 
J>i97>309/.  The  charge  per  ration  is  not  given,  nor  is  there  a  varying 
ration  stated  according  to  the  climate  in  which  the  seamen  or  marines 
may  be  employed,  nor  between  service  afloat  and  service  ashore.  The 
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victualling  establishments  in  England,  it  has  been  shown,  are  in  the 
four  dockyards  in  Vote  6,  and  the  cost  of  the  establishments  is 
21,996/.,  and  employ  22  oiiicers  and  64  clerks  and  foremen,  besides 
414  labourers,  millers,  coopers,  &c.  The  charge  for  clothing  is  joined 
to  Vote  2,  and  amounts  to  128,385/.,  but  the  numbers  to  be  clothed 
are  not  given;  the  seamen  would  seem  to  have  to  pay  for  their 
clothing;  but  various  sums,  to  the  amount  of  40,555/.,  are  asked  for 
to  make  gratuitous  issues  to  seamen,  boys,  and  marines,  under 
certain  contingencies.  In  the  French  budget  (vide  Appendix 
Tables  IV  and  V),  clothing  is  asked  for  25,432  seamen  and  marines, 
and  1,710  boys,  costing  3,019,736  frs.,  J2o,78o/,,  and  864,191  frs,, 
34,567/.,  for  troops, 

XVI. — FEEKOH   coax   OP  ABTIPICEES,   &C. 

Chapter  x  commences  section  3  of  the  French  budget,  and  cor- 
responds to  Vote  8  of  the  English  estimates,  "  Wages  of  Artifi- 
"  cers,  Ac,"  and  embraces  the  salaries  of  workmen  at  task  work  and 
daily  wages,  in  all  the  naval  establishments  of  France  ;  the  amount 
is  17,000,000  frs.,  680,000/.,  but  the  numbers  of  the  workmen 
and  artificers  employed  are  not  given;  the  only  instance  in  the 
budget  in  which  this  necessary  information  is  defective,  and  in  which 
the  English  estimates  are  vastly  superior  to  the  French  budget,  by 
the  insertion  of  three  admirable  tables  in  No.  9  of  the  appendix, 
which  give  the  authorized  establishments  in  each  of  the  seven  dock-« 
yards  for  shipwrights,  joiners,  sawyers,  smiths,  riggers,  &c. 

XVII. — NUMBEB  OF  ENGLISH   ABTIFICEBS,  WOEKMEN,  &0. 

The  total  number  of  established  workmen  in  Table  I  is  9,611. 
Table  II  of  the  estimates  gives  the  number  and  distribution  of  the 
hired  artificers  and  labourers  at  the  several  dockyards,  amounting  to 
5,792,  so  tliat  the  total  number  of  established  and  hired  workmen  of 
all  classes  is  i5,403«  Table  III  gives  the  number  of  competent 
workmen  in  the  four  steam  factories  at  Woolwich,  Sheemess,  Ports- 
mouth, and  Devonport,  amounting  to  2,894,  so  that  the  total  number 
of  skiUed  workmen  and  labourers  in  all  the  dockyards  is  18,297, 
independently  of  414  persons  at  the  four  victualling  yards,  and  of 
the  officers,  masters,,  foremen,  and  leading  men  in  each  dockyard, 
amounting  to  about  515,  besides  occasional  clerks,  whose  numbers 
are  not  given. 

XVni. — EKOLISH  AKD   FEENCH  DOCKTAED   POLICE. 

The  above  numbers  are  also  independent  of  the  police  divisions 
for  the  dockyards,  amounting  to  547,  and  one  inspecting  super- 
intendent, at  a  charge  38,295/.  The  French  have  17  officers 
and  365  gendarmerie  for  their  dockyards.    The  total  charge  for 
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wages  of  artificers  employed  in  the  British  estahlishments  at  home  is 
1,158,797/.,  abroad  72,586/.,  as  contrasted  with  680,000/.  for  French 
workmen  and  artificers. 

IIX. — MATEEIALS   FOE  THE  ENGLISH   AND    FBENCH  NATIE8. 

Chapter  xi  of  section  3  of  the  French  budget,  corresponds  to 
Vote  10  of  the  English  estimates,  for  the  purchase  of  stores  of  all 
descriptions  for  shipbuilding,  and  all  the  wants  of  the  dockyards, 
materials  for  the  artillery  and  transport  service,  &c.  The  French 
budget  demands  35,334,000  frs.,  1,413,360/.,  Vote  10  of  the  English 
estimate,  which  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the  storekeeper  general 
of  the  navy  amounts  to  1,134,572/.,  and  section  2  controller  of  the 
navy  to  564,700/.,  total  1,699,212/.,  but  to  this  sum  must  be  added 
527,985/.  for  new  works  in  the  English  Vote  11,  making  the  English 
total  2,227,257/.,  as  against  the  French  1,733,900/.,  including 
320,540/.  in  class  xii  for  new  works.  But  the  French  navy 
pays  for  its  own  cannon,  arms,  powder,  and  projectiles,  which  the 
English  navy  does  not.  Section  2  of  the  English  controller's  de- 
partment corresponds  with  chapter  xii  of  the  French  budget  for 
steam  machinery,  building  ships,  &c.,  amounting  to  8,013,500  frs., 
320,540/.,  and  making  together  with  chapter  xi  a  total  of  1,733,900/.; 
but  section  2  of  the  Engiish  estimates  provides  for  the  purchase  and 
completion  of  four  iron-clad  ships  by  contract,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  1,167,200/.,  of  which  1,016,752/.  will  probably  have  been  expended 
on  the  31st  March,  1865,  and  1 30,000/.  is  asked  for  in  1865,  for 
the  Minotaur,  Agincourt,  Northumberland,  and  Prince  Albert.  In 
neither  English  nor  French  estimates  are  the  quantities  nor  the 
prices  given  of  the  stores,  timber,  metals,  hemp,  canvas,  coals,  &c. 
Lump  sums  only  are  asked  for,  and  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
French  Chamber  have  no  means  of  forming  an  opinion  whether  the 
quantities  and  sums  to  cover  the  assumed  cost  are  necessary  or  not, 
nor  will  the  House  of  Commons  ever  be  able  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment on  the  subject  until  the  balances  in  quantities  of  annual  stock- 
taking be  laid  before  the  House,  simultaneously  with  the  estimates. 
The  absence  of  quantities  and  prices  in  the  French  budget  is  unusual, 
as  in  the  military  budget  the  quantities  and  pnces  of  the  metals 
required  for  making  cannon  and  the  number  turned  out,  the  materials 
for  gunpowder,  quantities  and  prices  of  different  description  of 
clothing,  &c.,  are  all  given  in  the  minutest  details,  and  similar  details 
will  be  observable  in  several  of  the  tables  in  the  Appendix  to  this 
paper. 

XX. — ENGLISH   NEW  WORKS. 

Vote  11  of  the  English  estimates  for  new  works,  improvements 
and  repairs  of  yards,  &c.,  approximates  in  character  to  chapter  xii  of 
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the  French  budget,  the  amount  of  which  as  stated  is  8,013,500  frs.,  or 
320,540^.  only,  and  is  chiefly  for .  hydraulic  works  and  machines. 
The  English  estimate  requires  the  sum,  for  1865-66,  ot  527,985/., 
but  the  total  sum  sanctioned  and  ultimately  to  be  expended  in 
all  the  dockyards,  is  5,641,700/.  The  chief  work  is  the  extension 
and  improyement  of  the  yard  at  Chatham,  assisted  by  convict  labour, 
and  the  estimate  for  which  is  943,876/.,  besides  306,124/.,  a  contract 
for  additional  works,  of  which  115,000/.  has  been  voted,  leaving 
1,026,120/.  to  be  expended  in  future  years.  The  next  great  item  is 
for  the  extension  of  the  naval  yard  at  Portsmouth,  at  a  proposed  cost 
of  1,500,000/.,  for  which  7,500/.  only  has  been  voted;  20,000/.  is 
asked  for  1865-66,  leaving  1,477,500/^  for  future  years.  The  docks 
and  basins  at  Key  ham  are  to  cost  1,425,000/.,  of  which  1,296,500/.. 
has  been  voted;  21,000/.  is  asked  for  in  1865-66,  leaving  38,140/.  for 
future  years.  At  Plymouth,  the  barrack  estimate  is  166,333/.;  ^^ 
this  sum  38,440/.  remains  to  be  called  up.  At  Portsmouth,  the 
marine  artillery  barracks  are  to  cost  i<67,30i/.,  of  which  97,000/.  has 
been  voted;  21,000/.  is  afiked  for,  leaving  52^210/.  to  be  called  up. 
Altogether  3,047,455/.  are  required  to  complete  works  already 
sanctioned  in  the  different  yards  at  home  and  abroad. 

XXI. — GTTNPOWDBB. 

Chapter  xiii  of  the  French  budget  comprises  the  estimate  for 
gunpowder  for  the  service  of  the  navy,  and  for  military  service  in  the 
colonies.  Neither  quantities  nor  prices  per  kilogramme  are  given, 
fts  in  the  French  military  budget,  but  a  lump  sum  of  294,847  frs., 
1 1,794/.,  only  is  put  down.  In  the  English  navy  estimates  there  is 
not  any  charge  for  gunpowder,  cannon,  arms  or  projectiles,  the 
whole  being  supplied  from  the  army  estimates,  which  is  unfair,  as  the 
army  estimates  are  necessarily  swollen  by  disbursements  which 
properly  belong  to  the  navy. 

XXII.— MABITIMB   JUSTICE. 

Chapter  xiv  commences  section  4  of  the  French  budget  with 
maritime  justice,  at  a  cost  of  3,902/.  per  annum.  32  persons  are 
permanently  appointed  for  the  different  maritime  tribunals  of  first 
instance  and  appeal,  with  5  imperial  commissaries  (corresponding 
to  British  judge  ad\*ocateB),  for  the  first  tribunals,  and  6  commis- 
saries for  the  appeal  tribunals ;  the  highest  salary  is  180/.  per 
annum,  and  the  lowest  48/.  per  annum.  They  have  also  lodging 
money.  In  the  English  navy,  justice  is  administered  by  means  of 
courts-martial,  and  legal  advice  is  obtained  from  an  advocate-general 
and  a  department  in  the  Admiralty  Office.  In  Vote  8,  a  solicitor 
is  charged  1,600/.  per  annum,  and  1,000/.  per  annum  for  office  and 
cler^;  and  8,000/.  is  estimated  for  fees  to  counsel;  and  loo/.  per 
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annum  (besides  fees),  is  given  to  the  counsel  and  judge-adyocate  for 
affairs  of  the  admiralty  aud  navj. 

XXIII. — ^NATAL   SCHOOLS. 

Chapters  xv,  xvi  and  xTii  of  section  4,  correspond  with  Vote  5l 
of  the  English  estimates,  "  Scientific  Branch."  The  first  lurticle  of 
chapter  xt  provides  for  the  expenses  of  the  naval  schools,  for  food, 
clothes,  books,  instruments  and  prizes,  &c.,  for  the  pupils,  and 
amounts  to  6,040/.  per  annum. 

XXrV. — BirBSABIES. 

Article  2  provides  bursaries  for  pupils  at  the  communal  colleges 
at  Cherbourg,  Lorient,  Bochefort,  Toulon  and  the  Ljcffi  at  Brest, 
amounting  to  2,960/. 

XXV.— FBBKCH  HTDBOGllAPHIO  SIBVICB. 

Chapter  xvi  provides  for  the  hjdrographic  service ;  for  the  hire  of 
vessels;  for  engraving,  provision  and  purchase  of  charts,  ike.;  for 
tidal  observations,  680/.;  office  charges,  &c.,  the  total  being  16,400/. 
Chapter  xvii  provides  for  printing  and  binding  almanacs,  bulletin  of 
the  navy ,  purchases  for  the  maritime  libraries,  &c.,  17,980/.;  to  this  is 
added  subscription  to  the  "  Moniteur  "  and  other  newspapers,  cost 
of  advertisements,  and  finally,  purchase  of  books  for  the  libraries  1 1 
the  naval  yards,  making  a  total  of  chapter  xvii  of  19,576/.;  the  total 
of  these  last  three  chapters,  providing  for  the  educational  and 
scientific  objects  of  the  fVench  navy,  amounts  to  44,976/. 

XXTI. — ^EiraLISH   SCIENTIFIC   BRANCH, 

The  total  of  the  English  scientific  branch,  Vote  5,  is  70,042/.; 
but  it  embraces  the  cost  of  the  Greenwich  Observatory,  49414/.;* 
and  that  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  i,674i.;  and  the  Compass 
Department,  764/.;  the  School  of  Naval  Architecture,  4,000/.; 
Libraries  and  Museums,  100/.;  Director  of  Education  for  the 
Admiralty,  964/.  The  English  hydrographic  department  costs 
[8,725/.;  but  to  this  is  to  be  added  31,851/.  for  surveys,  making  a 
total  of  50,576/.;  and  in  the  Votes  1,  2,  8, 10, 12  and  18,  is  included 
a  charge  of  51,151/.  for  ofiicers  and  men  and  cost  of  stores  for 
surveys  ;  so  that  the  cost  of  surveys  and  scientific  appliances  is,  in 
fact,  101,727/.  annually.  The  department,  in  1864,  sold  119,138 
charts  and  2,248  books,  and  realized  for  them  6,420/.  The  super* 
intendent  of  the  ^*  Nautical  Almanac  "  has  500/.  per  annum ;  and  the 
total  cost  of  his  establishment  is  2,189/.  P®^  annum,  exclusive  of 
paper  and  printing;  but,  in  1864, /2 1,234  copies  of  this  valuable 
work  were  sold.  Under  this  vote  there  is  a  charge  of  39561/,  for 
scientific  education  at  the  Hoyal  Naval  College  at  Portsmouth. 

•  The  oelehrated  Pirns  Observatory  is  not  charged  in  the  marine  fandget. 
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nvn. — VARIOUS  chabges. 

Chapter  xviii  of  the  French  budget  embraces  diBbursementa  for 
various  objects — postage  money,  travelling  expenses,  pilotage,  cost  of 
medals,  loss  on  exchange,  io,ooo/.  for  the  encouragement  of  fisberies, 
and,  as  a  contrast  to  the  30,000/.,  granted  annually  for  secret  service 
money,  under  the  English  Government,  in  the  Civil  Service  estimates, 
the  French  navy  requires  only  400^.  for  secret  service.  The  total 
amount  of  this  chapter  is  89,106/.  There  is  not  any  specific  vote  in 
the  English  estimate  corresponding  to  chapter  xviii,  but  most  of  the 
charges  occur  in  one  or  other  of  the  seventeen  votes. 

Chapter  xix  is  for  temporary  charges,  and  amounts  only  to 
4,000/. 

XIVIII.-7<I0]STICT  B8TABLIBHMBWT. 

Chapter  xx  embraces  the  convict  establishment.  The  total 
charge  for  2,800  convicts  is  5,120/.,  including  <^othing.  but  exclusive 
of  provisions ;  200L  is  put  down  to  be  distributed  to  convicts  on 
their  release  by  expiry  of  term,  or  on  being  pardoned  ;  and  80/.  is 
charged  as  rewards  Ibr  good  conduct.  The  English  convict  esta^ 
blishment  is  not  charged  in  the  navy  estimates. 

XIIX. — FBEKCH   COLOKIEB. 

The  remaining  four  chapters  of  the  French  budget,  constitute 
section  5,  and  contain  the  details  of  the  cost  of  the  administration 
of  the  twelve  French  colonies,  Martinique,  Guadeloupe,  Eeunion,  the 
penal  settlement  of  Guyane,  Senegal,  Gold  Coast,  Saint  Pierre  and 
Miquelon,  St.  Mary  of  Madagascar,  Mayotte,  Taiti,  Novelle, 
Caledonie  and  India.  Algeria  and  Cochin  China  are  not  classed  as 
colonies.  The  total  charge  for  the  colonies  is  24,955,700  frs.,  or 
998,228/.  Guyane  is  properly  a  penal  settlement,  and  the  charge  is 
1,474,440  frs.,  or  58,978/.  India,  that  is  to  say  Fondicherry  and 
Mahi,  cost  only,  for  their  civil  and  military  government,  543,580  frs., 
or  21,743/. 

XXI. — TOTAL  COST  OP  THE  ENGLISH  AND  FBEKCH  KATIES. 

The  twenty-fourth  chapter  closes  the  French  budget ;  the  total 
eharge,  aa  previously  shown,  inclusive  of  the  colonies,  being 
153,242,332  frs.,  or  6,129,643/.  That  for  the  English  navy  alone 
being  10,152,905/.  (giving  credit  for  239,319/.,  the  estimated  amount 
of  extra  receipts  and  repayments).  But  the  English  navy  estimates 
are  swollen  by  charges  for  the  non-effective  branches.  Half-paj, 
reserved  half-pay,  and  retired  half-pay  to  officers  of  the  navy  and 
royal  marines,  698,195/. ;  military  pensions  and  allowances,  507,2 1 1/.; 
and  civil  pensions  and  allowances,  208,033/.,  to  the  amount  of 
i>4i  3,439/.    This  amount  manifests  an  exceedingly  liberal  provision 
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!  for  large  numbers  of  the  disabled,  and  for  Bervants  qualified  for 

I  pension  in  every  class  of  the  naval  service.      The  following  ia  a 

running  comnientarj  upon  the  charge  for  the  non-efiective  list. 

mi. — FOK-EFPECTITE  LISTS. 

The  English  have  87  admirals  in  the  active  half-pay  list,  and  118 
in  the  reserve  list,  and  108  in  the  retired  list.  The  total  number 
of  the  officers  in  the  half-pay  list,  including  surgeons,  paymasters, 
secretaries,  naval  instructors  and  chief  engineers,  is  1,125.  ^^  ^^ 
reserved  list  there  are  401  officers,  &c.,  and  on  the  retired  list  1,715, 
and  marine  officers  275,  making  a  total  of  3,516,  at  an  annual  charge, 
for  1865-66,  of  698,195/.  The  military  pensions  and  allowances 
amount  to  507,211/.,  and  embrace  pensions  for  officers  for  distin- 
guished services;  also  to  197  widows  of  officers  slain;  to  3,175 
widows  of  officers  and  warrant  officers  who  have  died ;  to  228  widows 
of  marine  officers ;  to  90  disabled  officers  ;  to  7,882  petty  officers  and 
seamen  not  provided  for  in  Greenwich  Hospital;  and  to  5,281 
marines.  The  civil  pension  charge  is  175,027/.,  and  embraces  452 
of  the  commissioned,  marine  and  dockyard  officers,  and  3,001 
artificers;  and  977  coast  guards  and  men,  at  a  cost  of  32,496/.  The 
total  civil  pension  list  being  208,033/. 

XXXII. — FBEKCH   PENSION  LIST. 

The  French  have  an  invalid  or  half-pay  fund,  which  is  available 
both  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  navy  and  commercial  marine.  It 
is  derived  from  a  deduction  of  3  per  cent,  from  the  pay  of  all  ranks, 
from  a  percentage  on  prize  money,  inscription  on  the  public  funds, 
money  in  the  Bank  of  France,  and  other  sources.  The  total  for 
1865  is  15,950,000  frs.,  638,000/.;  and  the  whole  is  allotted. 
5,302,701  frs.  is  derived  from  the  3  per  cent,  upon  the  pay  of  the 
navy,  and  1,470,000  frs.  from  the  commercial  marine.  Hecipienta 
must  be  50  years  of  age,  and  have  been  twenty-five  years  engaged  in 
the  sea  service.  The  number  of  recipients  are  not  given,  but  they 
embrace  the  wounded,  also  widows  and  orphans. 

xxxm. — ooiiroLUsiON. 

The  preceding  condensed  view  of  the  combatant  force  of  the 
French  and  English  navies  should  satisfy  the  most  nervous  Franco- 
phobist  that  neither  the  past  status,  nor  the  present^  nor  the  pros- 
pective condition  of  the  two  fleets,  justify,  in  the  remotest  degree, 
any  doubt  respecting  the  permanent  superiority  of  the  English  as  a 
maritime  nation.  This  dominancy  is,  indeed,  as  inherent  in  the 
genius  and  aspirations  of  the  whole  people  as  the  love  of  military 
glory  has  been  from  all  times  past,  and  is  still,  the  inherent  character 
of  the  French  people.     Each  nation  has  its  ovm  distinguishing 
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characteristic;  and  the  will  of  kings  op  ministers  could  onlj  raise 
temporarily  a  question  whether  the  bent  of  a  nation  could  be 
moulded  to  their  will. 

With  respect  to  the  comparative  cost  of  the  French  and  English 
naries,  namely  10,392, 224Z.  and  5,131,465?.,  the  disproportion  in 
their  respective  forces  accounts  for  the  greater  part  of  the  difference. 
The  greatly  higher  pay  and  allowances  of  officers  and  men  in  the 
English  navy  is  another  cause ;  and  to  these  may  be  added  the 
cheaper  rate  at  which  the  French  navy  is  provisioned  and  clothed. 
The  fact,  however,  cannot  be  disguised,  that  the  expenditure  in  the 
English  dockyards  for  materials  and  labour  for  many  years  past  has 
been,  and  still  is,  of  a  magnitude  which  has  not  only  caused  surprise, 
but  led  to  grave  doubts,  whether  an  efficient  control  and  supervision 
and  economical  disbursements  have  been  maintained.  These  doubts 
were  converted  into  certainties  by  Mr.  Seely,  the  member  for 
Lincoln,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  past  session 
of  Parliament,  proving  from  the  dockyard  accounts,  which  had  been 
unreservedly  submitted  to  his  inspection  by  the  Admiralty,  that 
larger  sums,  or  sums  nearly  as  large,  had  been  laid  out  upon  the 
repairs  of  many  vessels  than  would  have  been  expended  in  building 
them  new  ;  and  that  annually,  for  some  years  past,  materials  in  stock 
to  the  value  of  vast  sums,  which  ought  to  have  been  accounted  for  in 
the  labour  books  as  worked  up  in  naval  constructions,  were  not 
observable  in  the  records ;  but  whether  the  deficient  materials  had 
been  left  annually  in  store  or  were  altogether  wanting,  could  only  be 
determined  by  an  annual  store  taking,  which  hitherto  has  not  been 
the  practice,  but  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  insisted  upon  for 
the  future  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  French  budget  cannot  be  too  highly  commended  for  its 
elaborate  details,  summaries  and  recapitulations  of  chapters,  and 
particularly  for  its  numerical  table  (No.  XIII),  of  all  officers, 
military  and  civil,  and  men,  on  the  permanent  establishment  of  the 
French  navy,  as  exhibited  in  the  Appendix,  a  model  which  it  would 
be  satisfactory  were  it  applied  to  the  English  estimates.  But  it 
would  be  doing  an  injustice  to  two  late  Lords  of  the  English 
Admiralty,  Messrs.  Staufield  and  Childers,  were  it  not  stated  that 
under  their  zealous  supervision  very  great  improvements  have 
recently  been  made  in  the  English  estimates,  particularly  in  the 
minute  analyses  of  Vote  1,  for  wages,  and  in  the  numerical  tables  of 
workmen,  artizans,  &c.,  and  in  summaries  of  some  of  the  votes ;  and 
the  explanation  of  the  vote  for  public  works,  is  much  superior  to 
the  French  explanation  on  that  head. 

In  closing  this  paper,  I  believe  it  is  made  manifest  that  the 
combatant  force  and  efficiency  of  the  English  navy  are  of  a  character 
to  guarantee  the  maintenance  of  that  prestige  which  has  hitherto 
placed  England  at  the  head  of  the  maritime  powers  of  the  world. 
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Table  l.-^Chapitre  3.    CmueilSy  Jtupictums  G^^raies  et  Ccntriie  CaitrdL 


Traite- 
inent 
Fixe. 

Supply 
ments  dc 
Rdsidence 

fc  Paris 
et  Indem- 
nity de 
Lodgment. 

D^ease. 

Cr«Uts 

Eieetil 

nature  dfea  IMpeniea. 

Demand^ 

PExcrcice 
IMS. 

AQonte 
1864. 

Chapitre  3. 
CtmteiU,  Inspections    OMraUs  et 

ContrdU  Central. 

Abticle  1. — Conseil  d'Amirant^. 

Memhres  TUvlaires. 

4  vicc-^mi'TVTix  — „„.„ ..,.-», 

fr. 

20,000 
15,000 

15,000 

15,000 
9,000 

5,000 

fr. 
2,440 

fr. 

8o,ooo 
15,000 

15,000 

»5.ooo 
9,000 

fr. 

fr. 

1  contre-amiral 



m6n«iM' 

1  directeur  des  oonstroctioBa  naTsles  de  "1 
Ire  classe  J 

1  commisBaire  g<Siieral  de  la  marine  de  1 

Ire  clawe  j 

Membrss  Adjoints, 

2  capitaines  de  Taifweau  de  Ire  classe 

Total  de  I'Article  ler 

— 

Pour     ) 
iD6moinj 

134*000 
14,880 



— 

— 

148,880 

148,880 

148,88a 

Nature  dee  I%cnae«. 

Appointe 
meuts 
par  An. 

-    SappW- 

meuts 

Sp^ciaux 

Total 
pour 
Grade. 

Ddpense 

Credit 

JSffectSf. 

Demand^a 

rjfiercice 
1865. 

Alloa^i 

I'iS^car 

1864. 

•Po»r 
mteoire' 

Abticle  2.— Conseil  des  Travaux. 

1  vice-amiral  pr&ident     

2  contre-amiraux,    membres  du 

conseil    ..... 

1  capitaine  de  vaisseaux  de  Ire ' 

claaseidem    .' 

2  ingenieurs   des   coiutractionB ' 
na^alee  de  Ire  classe  idem  ....  / 

1  80U8-ingenieur  des  construc- 
tions naTales  secretaire  

A  AJouter. 

Indemnity     de    logement    dee' 
ofBciers  g^neraux ' 

Abonnements  pour  frais  de  bureaa  1 
de  2  ingenieurs  et  d'un  sous-  > 
ing^nieur  du  g&ie  maritime   J 

Total  de  I'Article  2    

fr. 
20,000 
15,000 

5,000 

5,000 

8,000 

fr. 

1,000 
2,500 
1,960 

fr. 
20,000 
15,000 

6,000 

7,500 

4,950 

4,860 
600 

fr. 

20,000 
30,000 

6,000 

i5»ooo 
4*950 

fr. 

fr. 

75>95o 
.5*460 

— 

— 

— 

— 

81,410 

81,410 

81,410 

*  Les  membres  du  conseil  des  trayanx  figurent,  pour  reifectif,  aux  corps  auxquels  ils  appar- 
tiennent. 
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Tablk  II.— iSWtto  du  ChapUre  a    Conseihy  Inspections  G^^rnlss  H  OontrSle  CmtraU 


Katare  des  MpensM. 

Appointe. 
ments 
p«r  An. 

Supple 

menu 

9p6cttuz. 

IMpenw 
Pi^um^. 

Cr«dita 

£ffectif. 

Demimd6s 

r£zercice 
1866. 

AUou^ 

pour 

l*£^ercice 

1864. 

•  Ponr    J 

Abticle  8.— Contrftle  Central 
1  inspecteup  en  chef  de  Ire  classe 
1        M          Ire  classe 

fr. 

20,000 
5,000 
4,500 
3,600 

fr. 

1,000 
900 
700 

.    fr. 

20,000 
6,000 
5»40o 
4,200 

fr. 

fr. 

niiiiou<e<^ 

1        „          2e       „     

__ 

I 

1        „          adjoint 

ConuniB  Ik  2,400  frs.  et  2,700  frs. .. 
A  Jjouter. 

■  — 

2 

33,000 
5,100 

2,600 

35,600 
5,ioo 

— 

38,100 

2,600 

40,700 
3,960 

Total  de  rArticle  8    

2 

44,660 

44,660 

44,660 

*  Les  oflldeM  attech^s  an  eoutrdle  central  competent,  pour  Teffectif,  aox  corps  de  rinvpectioii  de  la  marine^ 
diapitre  6. 

IUc<qfitulaH<m  du  Chapitre  3.     OonseHs^  Inspections  GSnirales  et  Oontrdle  Central. 


Nature  dea  P^penaea. 

Ci^iU 

Artidea. 

Demand6s 

ponr  TExcrdce 

1865. 

Allou^ 

po«r  rExercko 

1864. 

1 

OoiUHnl  d'aminvut^ ......ax. 

fr. 
148,880 
81,410 
77,490 
70,565 
28,600 
27,500 
18,460 
44,660 

fr, 
148,880 
81,410 
77,490 
■    70,565 
28,600 
27,500 
18,460 

2 

„      deft  travaux   

3 

Inspection  g6n^rale  de  Tartillerie 

4 
5 

„                  des  troupes  d'infanterie  .... 
„                  du  genie  maritime  

6 

7 

„                 doB  traTaux  hjdrauliques 
„                 du  serrioe  de  siuite 

8 

Ckmtr^le  central 

44,660 

Total  du  Chapitre  3    

497,565 

497,565 

Recapitulation  de  la  Section  !• 


Cr6diU. 

Diff^rencea 

au  Budget  de 

1866. 

En  Plus. 

NatncdesB^enaei. 

Demand^e 
1866. 

Allou6« 

pour  TExercice 

1864. 

Chi^itre  I.  Administration  eentrale  (personnel) 

„       2.                    „                     (materiel)... 

„       3.  Conseils,  inspections  g^n^ales  ot  1 

contr61e  (central) j 

fr. 

1,062,300 
267,300 

497,565 

fr. 
1,059,900 
267,300 

497,565 

fr. 
2,400 

Total  de  Section  1  

1,827,165 

1,824,765 

2,400 
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Tablb  III. — Chapitre  4.    Etats- Majors  et  Equipagss, 


[Mar. 


Effectif. 


Nature  des  D6penMt. 


Appointementi 
kTerre 
ptr  An. 


MonUnt 

Pr^nmt  cle  la 

D^pctise. 


2 

80 
130 
270 
750 
600 
800- 


SSCTIOK  2. 
Cbapitre  6. — EtaU-MaJort  et  Equipages. 

Abticlb  1. — Officiers  de  la  Marine. 
Sbction  l.-^Solde  d^AeHvUS. 

Amiranx    

Yioe-amiraux ^ 

Contre-amiraux 

65  capitainea  de  yaisseau  de  Ire  classe  ... 

65        „  „  ae      „    

Capitaines  de  fr^ate 

375  lieutenants  de  Taisseau  de  Ire  elasse 

376  „  „  2e     „    ... 

Enseignes  de  raisBeau 

200  aspirants  de  Ire  classe 

100  „         2e      „ 


75 


2,174 


VdmoireS 


A  Ajouter. 

50  lieutenants  de  vaisseau  de  Ire  classe,  1 
en  r^idenoe  fixe j 

25  lieutenants  de  yaisseau  de  2e  dasse^  1 
en  residence  fixe „ „ «  J 


Seotioit  2. — Solde  de  BSserve. 

14  yioe-amiraux 

20  contre-amiraux    , 


80,000 

15,000 

10,000 

5^000 

4,500 

3,500 

2,500 

2,000 

1,500 

1,000 

600 


2,500 
2,000 


9,000 
2,000 


6o,ooo 

300,000 

192,500 
945,000 

937,500 
750,000 
900,000 
200,000 
60,000 


5,025,000 


125,000 
5O1OOO 


i75»oo<5 


136,000 
120,000 

256,000 
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Tablk  TV.— Suae  du  ChapUre  4.    HabUlement  deg  EquyfOffei  d  Tnre  etdla  M«r. 


NatondetlMpenses. 

Offlden, 
Mariniers 

et 
MariBB. 

MOQMM. 

ToUL 

IfoDtaot 

Pr^tom^de 

la 

B^ienM. 

AsnCLB  4. 

Hahillement  des  Equipages  ^  Tene  et  2k  la  Mer. 

A  Term. 

P^tt  ^itatff-majon  den  diTi»iop<» ,. ..t. ,....,.., ..,. 

696 
685 
242 
210 
814 
1,498 
620 

696 
685 
242 
210 
314 
M93 

Gompagnififf  de  gabiern  et  de  t6m>niflTff,  &C 



M             canonniers  » 

„            fofiflien    • 

••             mi^caiiicifliis 

— 

„             d^t    



p^dr^m^m  d'iTiff*Tndioii  do  fii»ilioT» 

_« 

Total  

4,160 

— 

4,160 

_ 

Habfllementt  dee  4,160  officien,  marmiere  et  mannB,! 
calculi  \  raiaon  de  96  firs,  par  homme  et  par  an j 

— 

— 

— 

899,860 

Somme  ^gale  anx  retenues  op&n^  but  la  solde  (Equi- 1 
pages  ^  Terre,  Article  2)  J 

A  Ajtmter, 
Pertes  ^rouT^es  par  les  marinB  dans  les  ^v&iements  1 
de  mer  et  lore  de  oong^dieinents  anticip^  (cas  pr^ruB  > 
par  rArtide  241  du  Dteet  du  11  Ao%t,  1866) J 

899,860 
20,884 

A  la  Mer. 
Effectif  des  hommes  embarqu^  f  d^uctiou  faite  des  45  0.) 
A  d^dnire  les  BumuinfiraiTes  (deduction  faite  des  45  c.) 

27,171 
1,789 

1,710 

28,881 
i»739 

419,744 

Reste 

26,482 

1,710 

27,142 

— 

Hahillement  des  25,432  officiers,  marinierB  et  marins,! 

k  96frs.  (fixation  indiTiduelle  par  an)    j 

Idem  des  1,710  mouMes  k  81  fin.  (m6me  fixation) 

— 

2yHii+7i 
138,510 

— 

Total  

A  Ajouier. 
PractiooB  n^fflie^es  dans  le  calcul    des  inoompletsl 
(1  ft.  45  c.  de  Tefiectif) j 

^,579,981, 
10 

: 

Somme  ^ale  aux  rftenues  op^r^es  but  la  Bolde  (Equi- 1 
pages  Jila  Mer,  Article  5) / 

^  A  Ajouter. 

IMliTTanoes  extraordinaires  de  TMementB  aux  ^ui-^ 

pages  des  bAtiments  k  yapeur,  aux  bAtiments  destm^  1 

pour  Teire-NeuTe  et  Tlslande  et  k  ceux  qui  doirent  f 

donbler  le  cap  Horn J 

ai579»99a 
ao,ooo 

2,599,992 

— 

Total  de  TArticle  4    

8,019,'786 

Et  pour  somme  ronde  

8,019,786 

Note, — Credits  demand^  pour  Texercice  1865,  3,019,736  frs. 

DifCSrenoes  au  buoget  de  1865,  allou^  pour  Texerdoe  1864,  3,019,736  firs. 
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N«tait  dM  B^pesfM- 


Hffectif. 


Sons- 
OlBcien. 


Soldati. 


Sons- 
Offlcien. 


Friz  det  Masses. 


SoUsts. 


Bdpease. 


Sous- 
Offlders* 


Soldats. 


dela 


Abtiglb  6. — HahiUement  des  Trattpet  (a) 

Infiinterie  de  marine , 

B^giment  d*artillerie  , 

Compagnies  d'onvrien  d'artillaria   

Compjkgnie  de  discipline-  .., ,, 

OompagnieB  de  gardeiM^oarmefl ^ 


1,074 

282 

70 

8 

29 


11,298 

2,780 

886 

203 

838 


fr.  0. 
50  06 
59  «5 
59  ^S 
40  97 
44  7i 


fr.  e. 

4»  53 
55  50 
55  50 
33  33 
38  94 


fr. 

58,764 

16,821 

4,176 

828 

1,297 


fr. 

507,828 

164,290 

4d,ll7 

6,770 

18A61 


76,886 


780^9 


AAjemter —  ^ 

Ij^fifwterie  (poor  ^000  wetftes  pendant  six  mois  en  France  zepr^sentant  1  40.560    001 

la^epense  de  i,ooelionunes  ^  42  fin.  55  c J  ^ 

lUgimen^  d'arfcillene  fpour  590  recrues  pendant  six  mois  en  France,  1  xqqqq 

repr^ntant  la  d^pense  de  195  hommes  Ik  Sffra.  500.  Tun) J  ^'^^'^^ 

Ouyriers  d'artillerie  (pour  136  recrues  pendant  six  mois  en  France,  re- 1  q  t^tj^    qq 

•  prfoentant  la  d^pense  de  68  hommes  a  55  frs.  55  o»  Tun) J       '  .     -^ 


60 


fr. 


807*044 


57.«4^ 


Totfd  de  TArtiole  6 

£t  pour  somme  ronde 


864,191 
864,191 


i^To/c.*— Credits,  demand^s  pour  I'exereice  1865,  864, 1 9 1  fin. ;  allou^  pour  rexeroioe  1864,  ^64,1 9 1  frs. 
Table  Vh—SuUe  du  ChapUre  5.    Article  7.    ObjeU  Diven  coneemant  les  TroupeB. 


AwriOLB  7. — Objets  Divers  oonoemant  les  Troupes  (5). 
ChoMffage, 

Pour  533,995  rations  des  sous-officiers  (365  jours)  II  o  fir.  0430  la  ration ^..^..m*. 

„      67,897      „       QoUectiTesderoTrdinaire  (365  jours)  &  o fir.  6457  Tune «. 

»      "i7^5      M  n  chauffkge    des    chambres    (133    jours    dTuyer) 

ofir.  7718  Tune  ; 


5 


A  BiAuire-^ 

Pour  les  troupes  passag^res  et  pour  les  d6taohements  auzquela  il  n'est  pas  fait  de  \ 


distribution  r^uH^re  dans  les  colonies.. 


22,202^ 

6,886  I 

276  f 

8O0J 


A  AJouter —  Swtniien  des  Armes. 

In&nterie  de  marine , 

Artillerie         ,» , , , 6,886 

Compagnie  de  discipline 276 

Compagnies  de  gardes-chiourmes  , « 800, 

JScolee  et  Oymntuee, 

Ecole  d'artillerie  de  marine  (materiel)   ...^ «..^m«,v«.     8,0001 

„     et  gymnases  r^gimentaires. „ 20,000/ 

Fraie  de  Traneport  et  d*EwAaUage, 

Smballage  et  transport  des  effets  d'habillement  et  autres  appartenant  aux  corps  del 
troupes  (d^penses  effectu^s  en  France)    „ ,.... , j 

Total  de  TArticle  7 

Et  pour  somme  ronde 


deJa 


fr. 

12,962 
43,845  ' 

9,075 


75.882 
»4.57a 


61,310 
»8,754 

28,000 
11,400 


"9*4^5 
"9*465 


Note. — Credits  demand^  pour  Texercice  1865,    129,465  firs.)    aUou^s  poor  I'exereice  1864^ 
12^,7 10  firs.    Biff^nce  en  moms,  245  £r9. 


Eftctif. 

lratiix«d*IM]^dUM. 

parAB. 

SopFlA. 
menta. 

ToUlptr 
6nd«. 

MontaBt 
P]r«ro]ii«de 
la 
IMpen-.    ^ 

ABTtoLB  2.— d^e  liDdtame. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

Intp^eHtm  OinSraU, 

" 

1  iii0p6otoar  gpantH    ..«...,...^ 

12,000 

1,500 

18,600 

- 

2  ' 

1  direotear  dee   eottstano- 1 
tioaittttvaletdfllmdaase  > 
adjoiiitirinipeotion  ...J 

8erviee  de9  Ports. 

lO/XX) 

hSco 

11,600 

f^SyOOO 

10  ' 

4dit«oteor8   dee  oonsiartic-l 
tiona  navaleB  de  Ire  clasae  J 

6diieoteiin  d«s  oonstrao-l 
tions  nayales  de  Se  oUuee  j 

10,000 
8,000 

1,500 
1,500 

11,500 
9,5dO 

46,000 
57.000 

40  * 

20  ing&iieaTB  de  Ire  claese.... 

6/)00 

1,500 

6^500 

130,000 

20         f,        de2»oU88e  .... 

4,000 

«,5oo 

5,600 

1x0,000 

" 

28  sous-mg^nlean  de  Irel 
ClB>Be..M #. « »..  J 

8,000 

1,200 

4^200 

117,600 

70- 

28  aous-mg^mFon    de   2e1 
^SiMse.... ..kw..  J 

2,400 

x,ooo 

8,400 

95.»oo 

14  ■out-ing^nienn    de   8e1 
dtaae * J 

8,000 

I/WO 

I    8,000 

41,000 

10 

m^ 

1,200 

— 

1,800 

12,000 

6  - 

cndinaiiM  »« / 

1,600  @2,400 

_ 

-^ 

12,000 

10 

1,200  ,,2,000 

15,800 

Jleol0  tPAffpUeoHou  a  Paris. 

14S 

662,600 

8 

GommiB  deiaiiuktetin 

1,W0@  2,400 

— 

— 

6,600 

•{ 

Frofeflfleun  d'AngUds  etdel 
d€Min 

1,200 

— 

1,200 

2,400 

158 

— 

— 

— 

671,609 

72 


68  jSyxss— (M  the  OrgamaaHon  and  Cost  of  [Mar. 

Tabus  YllL-^SuiU  de  ChapUrt  6.    AftkU  1%.    QffleUrs  de  Sanli. 


Abtioi^e  12. 
TnnMMftour  p^A^ral    .'........ttt 

Appointc 
menu 
par  An. 

Montant  Prerame 

dela 

Dipenae. 

1 

fr. 
10,000 

8,000 
6,000 
8,600 
8,600 
2,800 
2,000 
1,200 
.2,800 
2,000 
1,200 

fr. 
10,000 

24,000 

66,000 

66,000 

106,000 

280,000 

400,000 

168/)00 

26,200 

28,000 

24,000 

fr. 
10,000 

8 

Serffice  Q4n6ral. 
DireoteuTB  du  B6rvic6  de  stuit^ 

11 

fiX^^t^ryt^  p.tr  p1iftnn(V(M6n8  6n  chef  - t- 

16 
80 

M^deoins  et  pluirmacienB  professeun 

MAJociPS  princinaux --» 

100  m^decins  de  Ire  dasse., 

440. 

200          „           2e       „    

140          ..           8e        

I 

9  nVfliiTf^fMTf  A^iF  d)e  Ire      „    —, -, 

48' 

14             ^            26       , 

20            „           8e       „    

*• 

A  Ajwter, 

FrfOB  du  service  de  sant^  dans  lee  ports  ^ 

seoondaires : 

Idemnit^  de  logement 

1,168,200 

— 

10,320 

486,800 
81,880 

. 

1,176,200 
8,700 
185,000. 

— 

Supplement  de  r^idence  k  Paris  dee' 
oflfciers  de  sant^  attach&B  &  Tinspec-   - 
tion  g^n^rale 

Abonnement  TK)ur  frais  de  bureau  .—„,.,... 

8,800 
2,000 

— 

Supplement  de  fonctions  aux  offioiers' 
de  «ante  attaches  dans  les  etablisse-   - 
ments  hors  des  ports 

1,600 

— 

Frais  d'ecrivains  pour  le    secretariat' 
des  oonseils  de  sante  2k  Brest  et  k  • 
Toulon 

1,800 

^- 

ADidmre, 

1.  Solde  et  indemnity  de  logement  des* 
oiBeiers  de  sante  attaches  au  senrioe 
^des  ^visions  des  equipages  de  la  flott«,  - 
pjac^usportee  au  cnapitre  4,  article  2, 
f^edulDases  2k  terre 

1,872,600 

— 

%,  Appointements  de  grade  des  officiers' 

'de  sante  embarques,  traiuportes   au 

cbapitre  4^  article  8,  equipages  k  la 

•jner  --. r--T.^.-r ,,.,,.^.,,. ,„,.... 

— 

8.  Indemnite  de  logement  des  mdmes 

A  JDiduire  dfi  Nouveau, 

Solde,    supplements  et  indemnite    de* 
logement  de  Tinspecteur  general  et  du 
medecin  principal  attache  k  Tinspec-  - 
tion,  transportes    2k    Tartide     7    du 
cbapitre  8 

628,600 

— 

— 

794,000 
18,460 

^ 

Beste :  Total  de  FArtide  12 

644 

-r 

— 

776,540 

Jl?;p^.<— Credite  demandes  pour  rexeroice  1866,  7  7 5,540  £n. 
alloue*  „  »64i  975,540 frs. 


^rewrsi^  J.—.' !.  '! 


1866.] 


the  UngUah  and  I^rmwh  Nam69  in  1865. 


TAMJtlX.—ChapUreS.    Hopitaux.    Artielel.    AppakUmmti 
tt'F^raii  Diverts 


Xiieetif  dM  AgenU. 


JXoomBm 


Vtm 

Noarria. 


112 


209 
14 
83 


«{ 


10 
84 


Nftime  dat  IMpeiaea. 


Ohapitre  8. — SdpUaux, 

AxaoLE  1. 
Appointemente  et  Fnu  Diren. 


SGDun  hoepitalibroB . 


Jardinien  botaxiiBtes  entre-l 
teniu J 

Jardinien  dee  jardins  bota-l 
niqiies  et  des  jardins  pota-  > 
go«   J 


ICoDtaBi 

dela 
IMpenie. 


fr. 


118 


481 


InflrmierB 

Gardiens  et  portiers 

Divers  agents  

Joumaliers 


A  Ajouter, 

Indemnity  dliabillement  auz  inibmiersl  ici>¥e' 
(prami^mise)    J  ^'"* 

Indemnity  dliabinement  anx  ffardiensl  ooq^i 
et  portiers J  ^»^^ 

Haote  paye  anx  infirmiers 8,610 

Supplements  anx  yagaemestres ^        720 

Gratifioations  aox  infirmiers 2,000 

FnuB  de  route  des  soura. , 


62,640 
5,100 

28,860 

72,792 
28,762 
28,058 
20,696 


CrMita 


Denuuidte 

pour 
llizerdce 

1866. 


19,789 


1,000 


257,086 


fr. 


Allon^ 

pour 

rficerciee 

1864. 


fr. 


257,066    257,086 


w 


Sji»9-nOii  7^  Orsm4Ht^  mtOMtqf 


[JUvt: 


MonUnt 
Prteimtfde 

k 

Gr6d|ts. 

Knees  an 

"■^          ^  NatarttdefQ6iMM. 

1 

IXemandfo 

I'Exereifle 
186S. 

AUoate 
1864. 

Badnt 
del&S. 

EnMoIiia. 

ABTICI.B  2, 

Aokatt  OfuSraux  font*  en  Ihinee  de 

Bdiimeids  de  la  Flotte. 
Viyres  ...., 

fr. 

456»"a 

»3,5" 

II,0OO 

194,112 
ii7,47o 

i44>4O0 
150,048 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

OhAuffaff^ ...-.-..., T— 

«_ 

^unuuBgv  J 

Eclainge  , ..,,. 

Linge  li  papsement,  chaipie,  £e 

InBtrumenf»   da   chinirgie,    bandages  1 

hemiairw,  &o J 

Benouyellfinent  du  mobilier ^ 

— 

A  Aj<mier. 

i|io6,754 
79,680 

— 

^otal  de  rArtiele  2 

1,186,434 

1,186,484 

1,216,199 

29,966* 

AbtiplbS. 
J)Spe^te9  relatives  am  MaiMeL 

IndinimitjS  d'entretien  de  caisae  alloti^  1 

Sntretien  du  mobilier  des  li6pitaux 

Droits  de  douane  et  d*octroi  

11,580 

61,503 

39476 

8,3*5 

— 

^ 

— 

IVais  de  oharroi  et  diTeraes  d^penses   .... 

— 

Total  de  r  Article  8 

121,884 

121,884 

121,884 

— 

ABTICLB4. 

TraUemetU  de  Mdfadee  hors  d^  ;!^ 

H6pitauz  ciTils  et  miUtaires  de  FrarMW  1 

et  d'Alg&ie  1 

Colonies  et  oonsulats  , 

Total  de  rArtide  4 

138,339 
536,704 

— 

— 

— 

675.043 

675,043 

6754*^ 

879* 

Abtiglb  6. 

Frais  de  quarantaine  et  patentea  cte  aant^ 

f 

— 

6,000 

5,000 

-^ 

Total  du  Ghapitze  8 

-- 

2,246,44V 

M75i59i 

30,144 

*  !B^actions  proTenant  de  la  non-bisse. 

ctiUt6  de  Taon^e. 

1806.] 


ike  JBnfflM  md  Frmeh  IfM&i  m  186$. 


71 


OAoaX  det  Eflbetifi. 


EfEbctif  total  penoxinel  (voir  le  tableau  ^  la  page  pxMdente) 

A  Ajouter, 

Drran  ofBcien  xnilitaires  ou  dTilfl  et  diyen  asenti  admissiblot  aux  \ 
hApitanz ;  ouyrien,  inyalides  de  la  marine,  &c.  (approximation)    j 


^3»598 


3iOOo 


1.  Le  personnel — 


A  BMmre. 


66,598 


Des  oonaeilB,  inspectiona  gAo&ralea  et  oontrdle  1 
oentraL / 


15 


Des  offioiers  de  la  marine ......  2,174 

n    direotionB  d'artOlerie  en  France  817 

„  corpt  entretenuB  et  agents  dirers  1»650 

De  la  maistranoe,  Ae.  moins  les  esoouades  de  * 
gabiers  de  port  et  de  gardiennage  des  Tab* 


0 

.  \  2,691 


•  6,747 


2«  Les  troupes  sernrnt  aux  oolonies^  savoir — 

Infiurterie   «...- 6,226  \  tj  ^h 

Artillerie    1,252  /  ^*^^ 

—  8 

—  82 


8.  Lee  toles  r^gimentaires  . 
•4b  Les  tribunaux  maritimes . 


»4i259 


Beste 


Ce  sombre  d*apr^  la  proportion  du  yingti&me  de  Feffectif,  suppose  4 


5a»3J^ 

a,6j7 

malades 


Tdor 


Odeal  de  la  f>0penie. 


D^penta. 


1,792{ 


Honmes  ^  traiter  dans  lea  k^pitaiix  maritimes  (654,0801 
joum^  Ik  1  fr.  66  c.  Tune,  1,059,688  fir.  27  o.),  soit j 

Hommes  i  traiter  dana  les  b6pita(ux  militairea^ 
et   dyils    de   France  et    dTAlgj^rie 
joun^M  ^  1  fr.  51  0. 1'une,  188^838  f 
soit 

Hommes  \  traiter  dans  les  colonies  et  oonsulats,  \  koa  7/^4 
et  achats  de  nnfidicamentfl  (par  approximation)  j  •'^  *  *'*J 


IX  militairea^ 
trie  (91,615  1 
38  fr.  65  0.),  r 


188,8391 


fi". 
1.059,638 


^7y>^y 


2,617 


Personnel   

Nouiriture  des  agents 

B^peuses  desserrices  Strangers  au  traitement  des  malades 

Frais  de  quarantaine  et  patentee  de  sant^ 

Total  ^gal  ^  la  d^pense  du  cfaapitre  H5pitaux . 


1,734.^81 

a57>o86 

79,680 

169,000 

5.000 


a»*45»447 


[Mar. 

Table XlL-^SmUdePAmugeNo^h    Okapiir9  9.    Yiybu.   (Mml det J^fieHJk 

, 

Effectaf 
Total  dn 
Penonnel. 

IMductkm. 

Reste 

enRatkm- 

naiies. 

Prix 

MojeadM 

Kaliait. 

D6peiise 

en 
Rationt. 

ConMib,  iiupeotioiiB  gAidrales  etl 
oontr61e  oentnJ j 

15 

15 

— 

fr. 

fr. 

Etata-nuijors  de  la  flotte 

1,047 

3'7 

1,047 

^^ 



DireotioiiB  d*artillerie  en  France    .... 

817 

.— 

— 

— 

Ck>rp8  entretenus  et  agents  diyera  .... 

i,22r 

1,221 

— 

— 

— 

Equipages  \  terre  et  marins  d^te- 1 
nuB  \  bord  du  p^nitenoier^tabli  > 
4  Brest 

4,<559 

327  { 

3,952 
380 

0-6175 
.0-4605 

890,731 
63,871 

Bitiments  arm^s 

30,473 



30,473 

0-9723 

10,814,544 

Inianterie  de  marine — 

A  terre  ^  la.  ration  de  pain  em- 1 
barqu^  \  la  ration  de  mer ....  j 

i4»»99 

6,916  { 

6,884 
500 

0-2246* 
0-9723t 

564,341 
177,444 

ArtiUerie  de  marine — 

A  terre  k  la  ration  de  pain  em- 1 
barqu^  ^  la  ration  de  mer .... 

4,409 

1,687  { 

2,672 
200 

0-2246* 
0-9728t 

*»9,o47 
70,977 

Gendarmerie  maritime 

38» 
216 

882 
16 

200 

0-2246 

__ 

Compagnie  de  discipline 

'6,395 
28,608 

Agents  de  surreillanoe  des  chioormes 

4" 

78 

349 

0-2246 

Maisfcrance,  gardiennage  et  suireil- ' 
lance 

3,306 

8,806 

— 

— 

— 

Tribiina^T  mftritimes 

3a 

2,800 

82 

140 

2,660 

0*4801 



Condamn^  „ 

417,581 

63,598t 

16,828 

48,270 

— 

13,263,545 

A  Ajcuter, 

Supplement  de,pain  aux  marins  auxquels  la  ration  ordinaire* 
ne  Buffit  pas  «e^  i  oeux  naTiguant  au  deUk  du  5ome  deer6  de 
latitude ;  conaommations  extraordinaires  dans  les  regions  *  466,861 
intertropioales,  doubles    rations    en  boissons   et   diyerses 
dispenses  ^ 

Yin,  eau-de-yie  et  vinaigre  d^yr6s  aux  Equipages  &  terre,  auxl 

troupes  et  aux  ouyriers  de  la  marine  pendant  les  chaleurs,  v  183,000 
foumitures  extraordinaires  aux  m^mes  ainsi  qu'aux  formats  J 

Fourrages  pour  89  oheraux  de  la  compagnie  des  canonniers  conducteurs 
qx66q  par  le  d6oret  du  14  Aoilt,  1861  (14,274  rations  4  i  fr.  50c.  Tune).... 


Total  du  chapitre  9 

Et  pour  somme  ronde.. 


599,351 


21,4" 


13,884,307 
13,884,308 


*  Prix  de  la  ration  k  terre.  f  Prix  de  la  ration  de  mer. 

X  Voir  oi-derant  le  tableau  d^taOl^  de  I'effectif  du  personnel. 


1866.] 


the  Engluh  and  French  JSTameB  in  1865. 
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NoU  to  Table  XIL 


SUmeiiUdelMdiietioiit. 
IndiyidiiB  sans  ration. 

n  n         ••• 

^  ff         «•••••••••••••>••••••••>••••■ 

»  »•         - 

OiBcien  et  profeMeun  

Vingtiibme  des  hdpitaux  sur  le  refltant. 

IndiTidus  ians  Tafcion 

Offloien  

Homines  anx  odonies  

Yingti^me  des  hApitanx  wan  le  reetant. 

Eoolea  r^imentaires 

OiBoien  

Hommes  auz  ooloniee   

Tingtiime  des  h6pitaiix  but  le  restant. 

lodiTidus  sans  ration    

Officiers 

Vingti^me  des  h6pitaiix  snr  le  restaiit. 

Sons-oflSoers  entreteniu 

Yingti^me  des  lidpitaax  sor  le  restant. 
Indmdos  sans  ration 

n  n  

Yingti^ma  des  hdpitanz    

Total 


99 


4S3 
6,043 

389 
8 

173 
1,210 

151 


} 


11     J 

55     1 
18     J 


»5 

x>047 

317 

I,2ZI 
327 


1.537 

382 
\6 

73 

3,30^ 

3» 

140 


I5,3a8 


9%  There  is  a  discrepancy  in  two  of  the  totals  in  Table  Till,  yiz.,  those  of 
794,000  fr.  and  775,540  fr. ;  but  reference  to  the  official  budget  from  which  these 
statistics  have  been  compiled,  shows  that  both  amounts  are  in  accordance  with 
the  original. 


74  StaA-^OmOeOrgmttatimmUlCbstrf  [Hat. 

Table  XIII.— ^fwMSM  No.  1.    Tableau  du  Permtrnd^  pawr  B&rwit  dt 


D6ilgiutkiii  IM  Corps  Sp^danz. 


Offlden 

MiUtafrei 

^compxn  nt 

Aspinnts), 
CMBoenCinli 
(y  oompris  les 

Commif), 

Examuutenn, 

ProfeMeon, 

Sec 


D6canp(Mitkiii  dt  lIMDCtif: 


Officiflnb 
Marinieriet 

Marini, 
Agents  Dimiy 

Haltra, 
M6cMudeiif, 
Condactenis, 


Gudetet 
ContrAleim 

VamuOTKf 


etOoTiien 

d'Etets 

Anniuimy 

SoM-Offlden 


IMd. 


SSOTIOV  1» 

Chapitre  8. — ConteUt,  ImpecHont  GfMrale» 

et  ConMle  Ctntrai. 

Inipeotion  da  mat^el  de  rartillerie   ^ 

„         g^n^mle  des  txoupes  d'in&nterie 

Conti^le  central 


SBonoirS. 
Ohapitare  4. — Statg-Majors  et  Equiptigei, 

Offioien  de  la  marine    

Serrioe  k  terre.    Diviflions  des  ^uipages  de  Ia\ 

flotte / 

Serrice  k  la   mer.    Etata-migors    et   ^uipageel 

embarqui^ ^ j 

Detenus  du  p^tencier  flottant  


CHapitre  6. — J^roupei, 

Infimterie  de  marine 

DireotionB  d'artillerie    ..« « «^ 

B^giment         „■  ^ 

Gendarmerie  maritime ^.^ 

Compagnie  de  discipline  

Sous-offioiers  et  garde-cMouxmeB  (pour  m^oire,  1 
I'effeotif  de  ce  corps  eet  transport^  d-apr^i  aux 
chiourmee) • ^* ^J 


Chapitre  6. — Corps  JSiUreteuus  ei  Agents  divers. 

Gh^nie  maritime « ^.., 

Ing&iieurs-hjdrograpliee 

Sxaminateurs  etprofesaeurs  dlijdrographie 

CommisBariat  de  la  marine 

Inspection  de  la  marine 

Comptables  du  mat^el    

Personnel  administratif  des  directions  de  traTauzl 
dans  les  ports  et  des  ^tablissements  de  la  marine  > 
hors  des  ports « J 

Agents  de  manoteation  des  snbsi stances 

Ing^nieurs  des  ponts  et  ehauss^s 

Aumdniers  de  la  marine   

Service  de  sant^ 

Dirers  services.     (D6p6t  des  cartes  et  plans  de 
la  marine ;   bibliotbicaires,  examinatours 
r^le  navale ;  agents  comptables  des  traites 
la  marine)  

H^oanioiens  en  chef  et  m^caniciens  principauz 


de") 

del 

idef 


15 


99 


3,865 


483 

38 

176 

17 

5 


719 


HI 
»9 
46 

434 
34 
97 

72 

XI 

3* 

67 

544 

a6 


40 


^y569 


15 


4»160 

28,881 
400 


2,174 
4,868 

30,478 
400 


88,441 


87,806 


13,816 
a79 

4.233 
3^5 
2x1 


14,299 

817 

4,408* 

882 

216 


18,904 


19.628 


SO 


45 


81 


158 
19 
46 

484 
84 

127 

72 

11 

77 

67 

544 

26 

40 
1,660 


mm  d  rBuMu$mud  de$  ChapUru  3,  4,  6,  6,  7, 14,  du  BudffM  de  1805. 
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■    HMVM^   • 

(Mkacn 

MiliUira 

fee. 

Ajffiiti 

Mdtr« 
nicieni, 

Contrftlenn 

Cbefa, 
Bona-Chefl^ 
etOurrieni 

«1  agJdaM. 

dun. 

TbteL 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

Sectioit  1. 

et  CoafrQl^  Central. 
Inspeotdon  du  materiel  da  Tartillfine 

„         g^n^raW  de«  troupes  d*m&nterie 
Contrdle  central 

«5» 

— 

— 

— 

»5 

Sbction  2. 

Officiers  de  la  marine 
r  Serrice  ^  terre.    Diyisions  des  ^nipages  de  la 
1     flotte 

/Service  k  la  mer,     Etata-majors   et   ^uipagea 
t     embarqu^ 

~" 

"— 

— 

— 

3i8<J5 

33,441 

— 

— 

37,306 

Chapitre  6.~IVo«pef. 

Infanterie  de  marine 

Directions  d'artillerie 

B^giment          ,, 

Gendarmerie  maritime 

Compagnie  de  disciplme 
rSous-officiers  et  garde^oliioiinnes  (pour  m^moire, 
<     Feffectif  de  oe  eoips  est  traosporU  ei-iq[ir^  auz 
L     chiourmes) 

— 

— 

-T  . 

— 

,  — 

7"9 

— 

1 8,904 

— 

19,623 

Chapitre  6.— Owyt  SntretefHu  et  AgenU  diven. 

Q^nie  maritime 

Ing^nieura-hydrographee 

Examinateurv  et  prolesaeun  diLjdrcifpeaphiA 

Commissariat  de  la  marina 

Inspection  de  la  marine 

Comptables  du  materiel 

'  Personnel  administraitif  des  directions  de  trayaux 
dans  lee  ports  et  des  ^tabUssements  de  la  marine 
hors  des  ports 

Agents  de  manutention  des  subsiBtancea 

Ing^nieurs  des  ponts  et  cbauss^ 

Aum6niers  de  la  marine 

Service  de  sant^ 
fDivers  services.     fD^t  dee  cartes  et  plans  do 

1     r^le  narale ;  agents  comptables  des  traites  de 
I.    la  marine) 
M^canioiens  en  chef  et  m^canidens  principaux 

E  1 

E 

— 

— 

— 

1.569 

81 

^      — 

— 

1,650 

76 
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Tabu  XIIL— if  immm  No.  1. 


IMngnatkn  dtt  C«p»  SpManz. 


Ofllcden 

MilitaiiM 

(y  oompris  let 

Afpiranta), 

OfficienCiTilg 

(y  oompris  lea 

Commis), 

KxiuniDateara, 

ProfeMcnn, 

fce. 


D6oompodtioii  de  I'Effectil 


Offieicn, 
Mazinienet 

Marinf, 
Agents  Diren, 

Mattret, 

M^caniciena, 

Condueteara, 

be. 


Gardeaet 

Contrftleun 
d*Artillerifl, 

Chefi^ 
Sona-Cheft, 
etOanien 

d'EUt; 

Anrarien, 

Sona-OlBeien 

etSoldata. 


IMal. 


Chapitaw  7. — MeMramce^  C^artKenna^e  ei 
Smnmllance, 

Mattres  entretenus  des  directiom  dee  coii8tnic-"| 
tioxiB  navalee,  des  xnouyements  et  de  raitillerie  I 
daiu  les  ports,  et  des  ^tablisseinents  hors  des  f 

ports   J 

Eooles  de  maistranoe  et  ^les  AAnentaires  des  1 

apprentis J 

Biyers  agents 

Esoouades  de  gabiers  de  port  

„  de  gardiennage  des  Taisseam 

Gardiens  de  magaains  et  de  biireauz«  portion,! 

rondiers,  etc ^.... i. / 

Compagnies  de  pompiers  ..^ 


858 
316 

400 

1,020 
448 


SB62 


815 

400 

i,oao 

448 


8,298 


8,806 


SsonoK  4h 
IChapitre  14. — Justice  Maritime, 
Tribtinanz  xnaritimes    


Chiourmee. 
Agents  de  smreillanoe  des  chiourmes.. 
wonQauuieS(«a«i«a.t***M««M««tM««*M«t««*»**»«  •••••■»■ 


A  DSdmre. 
Les  6tat8-migors  des  diyisions,  des  equipages  &' 
terre  et  des  b&timents  armds,  port^  k  la  fois 
aux  Articles  1,  2  et  8,  du  Chapitre  4,  et  aux 
Articles  5, 11  et  14,  du  Chapitre  4  (Section  2 
du  budget) , 


NoTB. — ^Les  personnel  de  radministration  centrale,  le  personnel  oompl^mentaire  des  h6pitauz, 
le  present  tableau. 

•  Effectif.  Conseils,  inspections  gSnerales  et  oontr^le  central,  1 5 ;  offidem  de  la  marine,  2, 1 74  $ 
ce  nombre  les  tets-mijors  des  diyisions  des  b&timents  arm^,  1,556,  oe  chii&e  des  oiBcidta  se 
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TMeau  du  Penaimd,  ^t.-^CotUd. 

Effectif  G^n^l. 

Qffiders 

Mflitaires 

(ycomprisks 

OffiamCiTib 
(yennpnsles 

Offlders 

etMarins, 

A^ats 

Mating 

t«Bn,  Ice. 

Gardes  et 
ContrMeun 
d'ArtiUerie^ 

Chefs, 
Sons-Cheft, 
etOarriers 

<J*Et»t  J 
Aj^liriErfl, 

dam- 
It^. 

Total. 

DSaifiLii^n  des  C«pi  Sp^danx. 

— 

— 

TMaltres  entretenua  des  directions  dee  oonstruo- 
J      tioDB  navalefl,  des  mouyements  et  de  rartillerie 
dans  le  ports,  et  des  ^tablissements  hors  des 
L     ports 

/  Eooles  de  maistranoe  «t  Icoles  ^Idmentaires  des 
\     apprentis 

Diyers  agents 

Escouades  de  gabiers  de  port 

„            gardieanage  des  yaisseaux 
^G^a^diens  de  maganins  et  de  bureaux,  porters, 
\     rondiers,  etc. 

Compagnies  de  pompiers 

8 

3,29B 

— 

— 

h^o6 

31 

— 

42a 

2,906 

2,800 

Sbotion  4. 
Oiapitre  14. — Juttice  Maritime. 

CAiourmes. 
Agents  de  suryjeillance  des  chiourmes 
Condamni^s 

6,ao8 

36320 

19.31^ 

2,800 

65,754 

i.55<5 

— 

— 

— 

^^SS^ 

ADSduire. 
'Les  .^tatfl-majoss  des  diyisions,  des  ^uipages  k 
terre  et  des  bfttiments  arm^,  port^  k  la  fois 
aux  Articles  1  2  et  3,  da  Chapitre  4,  et  aux 
Articles  5, 11  et  14,  du  Chapitre  6  (Section  2 
au  budget^ 

4>65i 

36,820 

19*326 

2,800 

63,598 

celui  dM  Tiyres,  les  ouyners  des  ports  et  ^tablissements  de  Tint^rieur,  ne  sont  pas  oompris  dans 


directions  d'artillerie,  1 1 7 ;  ooips  entretenus  et  agents  diyers,  1,165;  total  4,156.    Si  I'on  dSduit  de 
trouye  rMuit  k  Zy^oo. 


fa   :      .  pitt 


By  Thomas  Atut,  Ssq* 

[Bflttd  before  Section  F,  BrilaBh  Anocifttlon,  Bhttingluuttf  Septeiiiber«  1865 J 

The  intention  of  this  paper  is  to  submit  a  brief  historj  of  the  muni* 
cipal  expenditure  of  Birmingham,  With  the  view  of  compering  Hhe 
progress  of  the  town  in  wealth  and  population  with  its  increase  in 
taxation,  expenditure,  and  the  amount  of  its  public  debt. 

The  examination  of  this  subject  will  necessaiilj  involre  the  atten- 
tive consideration  of  many  uninyiting  details,  but  the  student  of 
statistics  can  nerer  be  more  usefully  employed  than  in  ascertaiidng 
the  amount,  proportion,  and  distribution  of  taxation,  and  its  influence 
upon  the  general  wel&re. 

As  the  English  are  emphatically  a  self-governing  community, 
not  only  in  imperial  legislation  but  in  parochial,  county,  and  muni- 
cipal afiaiis,  there  is  therefore  the  greater  need  that  accurate  know- 
edge  and  sound  views,  on  the  subject  of  taxation,  should  be  diffueed 
through  all  the  governing  classes,  and  I  am  anxious  to  contribute  my 
share  of  efibrt  in  endeavouring  to  do  this  for  Birmingham. 

Previously  to  the  incorporation  of  the  borough  the  town  Was 
governed  by  commissioners,  und^r  diflerent  Acts  of  Parliament,  the 
last  of  which  was  obtained  in  the  0th  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
G^rge  lY,  and  was  entitled  ''An  Act  for  better  paving,  lighting, 
watching,  cleansing  and  otherwise  improving  the  town  of  Birming- 
ham, in  the  county  of  Warwick,  and  for  legulating  the  police  and 
markets  of  the  said  town." 

The  commissioners,  by  an  Act  of  Parliamoit  framed  in  the  year 
1851,  transfened  to  their  successors  a  public  debt  of  about  1 12,2  50/., 
and  an  equivalent  in  valaaUe  property  described  in  the  following 
schedule : — 

Cbtt 
£ 

Fart  of  Public  Office 12,700 

„      Smithfield  Market   t  1,500 

The  Horse  Shoe,  St.  Martin*!  Lane   ..^ 5>xoo 

St  Martin's  Meat  Market    ^ «. 3»5oo 

Market  Hall  73,a66 

„        rights  and  toIU 12,500 

Town  Hall 69,521 

Wharf  in  ffliadweU  Street ^ 2,500 

Property,  High  Street  and  New  Meeting  Street  >t754 

Wharf  in  Lancaster  Street  1,250 

Property  in  Park  Street 1,600 

196,291 
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!rheieFore,  finra  pubHe  debt  of  afaont  iu,25q£^  tiie  old  ootnmis- 
flioners  transferred  to  the  present  municipal  corporatioin  property  of 
the  yalue  of  about  i96,29iZ.^'beaid^  having  accomplished  yarioua 
.important  street  improveroents,  among  which  may  be  noted  the  pur- 
chase and  removal  of  the  gateway  and  the  two  houses  at  the  east 
end  of  New  Street,  one  of  which  was  loug  occupied  by  our  quaint 
and  pleasant  historian  Hutton,  at  a  yearly  rental  of  8/.  He  informs 
us  that  he  removed  there  in  the  year  1750,  from  No.  6,  Bull  Street, 
the  lesser  part  of  which  shop  he  occupied  as  a  bookseller,  for  a 
weekly  payment  of  u. 

The  commissioners  also  purchased  and  removed  an  ancient  hostelry, 
the  Wheat  Sheaf  Inn,  which,  lifith  numerous  shops,  obstructed  and 
disfigured  the  Bull  Bing,  and  also  other  tenements  clustering  round 
the  waUs  of  St.  Martin's  church ;  besides  oompletmg  several  miles  of 
sewers,  forming  the  commencement  of  the  present  system  of  drainage. 

It  was  a  constant'  subject  of  reproach  to  the  commissioners  that 
they  were  a  self-elected  body,  but  though  it  is  true  that  their  elec- 
tion  was  based  upon  this  objectionable  principle,  it  is  nevertheless 
also  true  that  they  appear  to  have  discharged  their  difficult  and 
.important  functions  with  wisdom,  success,  and  sagacity;  and,  as  a 
member  of  the  present  corporation,  which  conducts  public,  affairs 
upon  a  scale  of  far  greater  magnitude,  and  possesses  much  more 
extensive  powers  than  its  predecessors,  it  is  with  peculiar  pleasure 
that  I  submit  this  cursory  notice  of  their  proceedings. 

A  table  is  annexed  of  the  financial  results  of  the  concluding  five 
years  of  the  separate  government  of  the  commissioners,  from  1836  to 
1839.  In  an  of  the  following  calculations  it  has  been  found  con- 
venient to  give  the  population  of  the  present  limits  of  the  horough^  as 
nearly  as  it  could  be  ascertained,  but  the  table  of  the  expenditure  of 
the'  commissioners  has  been  formed  upon  the  populati<m  of  the  parish* 

The  population  of  the  decennial  periods  has  been  taken  in  both 
cases  from  the  census  tables^  and  that  of  the  intermediate  years  has 
been  ascertained  by  a  pentsentage  thereon. 

Table  A. 


1835... 
*36... 
*37.... 
'88..., 
»89..- 

1840... 
'41... 
•44.. 
'48.. 
'44... 


Popnlaticm. 


159,80a 
163,36^ 
166,966 
170,704 
I74»493 

178,456 
182,922 

i87»435 
192,102 
196,844 


Tetily 
Payments. 


£ 
26,847 
27,240 
38,209 
80,216 
31,154 

35,140 
86,939 
40,660 
53,849 
78,776 


Aoioont 
per  Head. 


4    5 
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Daring  the  next  ten   yean   the  population  and 
increased  as  in — 

TablbB. 


1846 

'46 

'47 

'48 

'49 

1850 

'61 

'62 

'53. 

'64. 


PopuktioD. 


206,827 
211,991 
217,284 
222,709 

228,259 
232,841 
238,615 

244.574 
250,683 


Yearly 
Paymento. 


£ 

68,445 
67,697 
83,987 
70,363 
70,610 

98,836 
101,717 
104,527 
123,379 
131,723 


Amoant 
per  Head. 


«.    d. 
7     6 


9  10 

9     9 

8     9 

10     2 

10     6 


Continning  these  calculations  for  the  ensuing  ten  years,  there  ia 
the  same  large  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  population,  but 
accompanied  by  a  disproportionate  augmentation  of  the  public  expen- 
diture. 

Tablb  C« 


1855. 
'56. 
'57. 
'68. 
'69. 

1860. 
'61. 
•62. 
'63. 
'64. 


Population. 


25^^943 
263,363 
268,695 

275>4o6 
282,288 

289,340 
296,076 
303,777 
310,966 

318,732 


Yearly 
Payment!. 


£ 
135,283 
123,814 
142,909 
137,644 
135,053 

145,310 
104,188 
156,644 
157,996 
172,211 


Amoant 
per  Head. 


10 

9 

10 
10 

9 


10  - 
7  2 
10  3 
10  2 
10  10 


Taking  the  average  population  and  amount  of  expenditure,  we 
hare  the  following  results  for  three  decennial  periods : — 


Tablb  D. 

Averate 
Amount  of  'rural 
per  Head. 
9,  d. 

1835-44 5     6 

'45-64 8  10 

'66-64 9  10 
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Though  the  population  had  increased  from  1591.802  in  1885  to 
318,732  in  1864,  the  increase  in  the  dost  of  local  goyemment,  in  the 
same  period,  had  been  so  much  out  of  proportion  thereto,  that 
whilst  it  was  4«.  $d,  per  head  iu  1836,  it  had  become  io».  lod.  per 
head  in  1864.  Surely  this  grave  fact  eminently  deserves  the  most 
anxious  consideration  of  the  members  of  the  council  of  this  borough, 
and  of  all  who  wish  well  to  municipal  iustitutions.  Por  many  years 
this  town  has  enjoyed  a  remarkable  measure  of  alruost  uninterrupted 
prosperity,  which  has  enabled  the  burgesses  to  support  this  heavy 
taxation  with  comparative  ease ;  but  should  we  again  be  visited  with 
bad  times,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  would  be  felt  as  a  grievous 
calamity.  It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  observe,  that  for  the  last 
several  years  the  taxation  per  head  has  been  nearly  stationary,  and  it 
may  be  hoped  that  it  will  now  begin  to  diminish. 

To  give  a  correct  view  of  the  magnitude  and  variety  of  the  sub- 
jects comprehended  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  corporation,  state- 
ments are  appended  of  the  income  and  expenditure  for  the  year  1864, 
from  which  it  will  be  perceived  that  several  expensive  items  are 
included  in  the  present  municipal  government,  such  as  public  baths 
and  parks,  free  libraries,  and  a  borough  cemetery  which  did  not  come 
within  the  scope  either  of  the  proceedings  or  the  powers  oif  the  com- 
missioners.    (See  Appendix,  pp.  88—91.) 

Tabls  'SL'-'Gwimg  the  Amaimi  of  the  Net  Unpaid  Baianeet  o/thePMU 
Dtll4  ami  ike  Annuai  Chatyes  iheretm. 


/ 

1862 

Debt. 

Annual  Interest 
and  a^^ment  of 

£ 

197,950 
353»975 
366,095 
43M56 
436,678 
448,Z9» 
437,»86 
467,001 

489,037 
5»6,84» 
581,169 

597,014 
638,303 

£ 

17,886 
18,786 
21,698 
26,941 
27,945 
28,61^ 
80,611 
88,707 

84,107 
28,148 
43,072 
45,793 
49,192 

•68 

»64. 

»55 

'66 

»67 

•58 

'69 

1860 

'61 

'62 

'68 

, 

'64 

Prom  tins  statement  it  will  appear  that  the  increase  has  been  1 
follows : — 
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ikfXBT-^Ofi  the  Mummpal 
Tabu  F. 


[Ifar.^ 


PopnlalSon    

Baleabl«  Talue 

Ittoome  (Tftble  E)   

»ebt 

Intoreit  and  repmnents  1 
on  account  of  debt  ....  J 


1862. 


288,615 

£ 
679,780 
2,060,817 
297,960 

17,886 


1864. 


3i8.73» 

£ 
981,500 
3,199,298 
638»303 


80.117 

34 

£ 

801,760 

45 

1,118,481 

54 

340,868 

"4 

81,806 

175 

In  a  former  table  the  amount  of  the  debt  was  stated,  and  a 
idi^le  gi7j&n.of  the  property  transferred  by  the-  commissioners  to 
the  owpoMtion,  and  another  schedule  is  here  added  of  the  property 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  corporation,  with  its  approximate  value, 
and  also  of  the  important  public  works  and  improyements  executed 
hj  that  body : — 

Cort. 
£ 

Sewerage  works ^....  i7o»ooo 

Borough  Gaol    «. .;>.. 79»8oo 

Lunatic  ABjlum « ». 100,000 

Bathe  and  Waehhousee...^ «. 46,527 

Police  Stations iii793 

Part  of  Public  Offices    13*657 

Aston  Park...., ,. »9»»4" 

Part  of  Smithfi^  Market   20,000 

Adderley  Park,  the  gift  of  O.  B.  Addexley,  Esq.,  say....  10,000 

Public  Libraries 8)55^ 

Borough  Cemeteiy 411265 

Park  Street    a.000 

Ann  Street  and  Oongrere  Street 39<>^2 

BeUSfareet 6,450 

Smallbrook  Street 4,500 

Temple  Row „^ 1,466 

Chranyille  Street ^.^ 4,260 

Heath  ICiU  Lane  7.976 

Great  Bair  Street 1,957 

Charles  Henry  Street... .,., 307 

Smithfield  Street 13,106 

Tonk  Street   8,159 

Pershore  Street 3*452 

*Woroester  Street  and  New  Street  29,050 

Permanent  works,  including  paTing,  flagging  and  1  ^^  «9a 

sewers  outlet /  ^^''^^ 

697,8*3 
Property  reoeiTed  from  commissionen  (see  p.  7S)  ....     196,291 


«94»"4 


*  Surplus  land  not  yet  sold* 
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In  further  confirmation  and  illustration  of  tlie  increased  and 
increasing  pressure  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  large  proportion  of 
the  general  revenue  which  it  is  gradually  absorbing,  the  following 
table  is  submitted.  As  a  convenient  and  easily  understood  arrange- 
ment, the  receipts  of  the  improvement  rate  only  are  furnished,  that 
being  the  chief  and  most  legitimate  source  of  income ;  but  the  pay- 
ments on  account  of  the  debt  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  charges 
thereon,  that  is  to  say,  those  of  the  municipal  and  street  improve- 
ment rates  are  also  included,  and  the  same  principle  is  observed 
throughout  the  calculation. 


Tablb  G. 


BMsefpU 
from 

ChargM 

iBcome 
flromthe 

the  Two  Shaiing 

Proportion  of 

the  1^0  Shilling 

Improvement  Rue 

eTidlableM 

General  Income. 

Rate. 

onAcooontof 
Debt. 

TwoShiUiAK 

ImproreiiMBl 

Bate, 

elnorbedby 

Chaigee  on  AeooBBt 

of  Debt. 

£ 

je 

£ 

«.     d. 

#.     d.  . 

1862 

54^849 

17,886 

3(5,963 

^    8 

'63 

S4iS0' 

18,786 

35^7 'S 

-    8 

I     4 

'64 

60,944 

21,698 

39,^*5 

^    » 

'66 

67»i7i 

25,941 

4^33* 

-    9 

'66 

67,2*0 

27,946 

39.175 

-10         1 

'67 

75.J53 

28,511 

46,34* 

-    9 

'68 

7%^^o 

:      80,611 

A^M9 

-    9 

•69...... 

78,610 

83,707 

44.903 

"  10 

1860 

8V547 

84,107 

4«.44C 

-  10 

'61 

55.783 

28,143 

^7,640 

1    - 

1     ^ 

•62 

83-S61 

43,072 

4OH.89 

1    - 

J     " 

'63 

87,607 

46,793 

4131+ 

1    - 

I     - 

'64 

S9.63S 

4^,142 

4^,44'^ 

1     1 

-  II 

Aa  a  collateral  branch  of  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate 
to  furnish  a  table  of  the  amounts  levied  by  the  oyerseers  of  the  poor, 
and  also  of  the  proportion  of  them  absorbed  by  the  borough  rate  for 
municipal  piu*poses,  and  which  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
corporation.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  this  singular  anomaly 
should  be  speedily  abolished,  that  the  corporation  should  be  autho- 
rised to  collect  the  whole  of  its  own  rates,  and  that  the  entire  system 
of  municipal  taxation  shoiUd  be  simplified  and  consolidated. 


«2 


M 
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1848.. 

I860.., 
•61... 
•62... 
•68... 
•64., 
•66... 
'66..., 
•67..., 
•68... 
•69.... 


1860... 
•61... 
•62... 
•68.. 
•6i... 


of 
Poor  Bate 


70,073 

70,503 
73t»93 
58.095 
5i»298 
88,860 

7*1971 
88,956 
88,303 
91,078 
81,479 

71,1*3 

85,986 

125,688 

103,820 

118,712 


to  CorpantiM  for 
Borongh  lUtc 


26,600 


88,767 
39,672 
86,616 
80,218 
84,247 
22,621 
89,072 
87,914 
48,684 
86,606 

80,881 
86,443 
89,868 
46,876 
47,189 


Pnpartkm  ATaflable 
Sdiering  the  Poor. 


£ 

43.383 

3«,74^ 

22480 
21,080 
54,«'3 
50,450 
49,884 
50,389 
47,494- 
45,974 

40,Hi 
49,543 
85,820 

57,444 
71,573 


Per 


6    2 


8  8 
8  10 
2  6 
2  4 
6  11 
6  4 
6    2 

6  1 
4  9 
4    6 

8  11 
4    8 

7  11 
6  2 
6    4 


Tablb  Z.Sk^mkig  M#  RateMe  Value  ^  ike  Preper^  of  the  Ewmigh^ 
fnm  1866  to  1864. 

KuteebleTalM. 
£ 

18W 739,750 

*i56 762,5x0 

W 841,330 

•«» 853,340 

•W  .^ 864490 

1860 880,98b 

'61 899,230 

'62 9*7,730 

'68 959,590 

•64 981,500 

The  annexed  Table  E  describeii  the  amounts  asseBsed  to  property 


18660 
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and  inoome  tax,  and  will  probablj  excite  oonfeiderable  interest,  as 
affording  infianDatioii  of  ^e  progreas  of  the  town.  in.  wealth  and 
prosperity  S-— 


1860 

'61..„ 

'6a 

'68 

'64. 

•66 

'66... 

'67. 

•68. 

'69 

1860 

•61 

•62 

'63... 

•64 


**8,259 

»3a>84i 
438,615 

*44.574 

*5<5,943 
*«3.363 
i68,695 

475»40^ 
*82,288 

^89,340 
296,076 

303,377 
310,966 

3i8»73» 


Amooiitof 

h  MfWHtt  of  Froiwrtj 

and  Ineome  Tax. 


£ 

1,814,606 
1,904,826 
2,080,817 
2,170,722 
2,409,649 
2,469,187 
2,896,462 
2,568,607 
2,614,951 
2,662,221 

2,692,572 
2,923,829 
8,006,446 
3,049,580 
3,199,298 


PerHMd. 


£  «.    d. 

7  19    - 

8  3  7 
«  «4    5 

8  17    6 

9  8  XI 
9  XI  5 
92- 
9  II  a 
9  9  II 
987 


9     6 

10     I 

9  18 

9  x6 

10    - 


The  amount  of  national  taxation  does  not  necessarilj  tbrm  any 
part  of  this  inquiry,  bat  it  may  nevertheless  be  instructive  to  notice 
it,  and  the  following  tables  are  therefore  subjoined,  which  have  been 
taken  from  a  valuable  Urticle  contributed  by  Professor  Leone  Levi 
to  the  Journal  of  the  SttntUHcal  Society.* 

Tabia  L.—Umted  Ekifdom,  Pq/mUtHon  <md  Tatm,  1801  fo  1868. 


Popnl&tidii. 

Ttcua. 

Per  Head. 

1801-10 

17,000,000 
20,000,000 
22,500,000 
25,500,000 
27,000,000 
28,000,000 

£ 
67,000,000 
74,000.000 
68,000,000 
61,000,000 
65,000,000 
60,000,000 

£   ».   4. 
3     7     X 
3  14    0 
2  II     6 

•11-20 

•21-30  

•31-40 

209 
208 
221 

'      '41-60 

'60-58  

Tablb  yL.'^P^hihm.aMd  WeaUh. 

Wealth. 

Per  Head. 

1801 

16,000,000 
18,000,000 
27,000,000 
29,000,000 

£ 

1,800,000,000 
2,100,000,000 
4,000,000,000 
6,000,000,000 

£ 
112 

•11 

116 

•41 

150 

»68 

206 

•  Vol.  TTiii,  pp.  87,  ft  seq.    The  tams  entered  in  Table  M  as  **  Wealth,"  amA 
in  TftUe  K  as  "  Inoome,"  are  only  estiinates.^B]>.  8.  J. 
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Tablb  V.^Umied  Klmgiom  PcpmMm  tmd Ineome. 


Popnktion. 

Ineome. 

Per  Head. 

1800 

16,000,000 
37,000,000 
29,000,000 

£ 
280,000,000 
460,000,000 
600,000,000 

14      7 

»41 

16    16 

•58 

20    16 

In  examining  the  figures  of  the  three  latter  tables,  we  discem 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  public  tranquillity  and  contentment 
which  now  so  happily  prevail.  Associated  with  this  marvellous 
development  of  national  wealth  there  is  a  diminished  taxation,  in 
other  words,  there  is  less  to  pay  and  more  to  pay  it  with ;  so  that  the 
burthen  of  it  is  therefore  easily  supportable,  as  compared  with  the 
pressure  of  former  years,  and  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  same 
results  should  be  sought  and  achieved  by  our  local  municipal  govern- 
ment. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  expenses  of  the  corporation  for  1864 
were  los,  lod,  per  head,  and  as  in  addition  thereto  the  cost  of  reliev- 
ing the  poor  in  the  same  year  was  68,  4^.,  it  foUows  that  we  have 
altogether  the  very  serious  expenditure  of  175.  id.  per  head.  The 
introduction  of  railways  and  of  steam  navigation,  and  the  removal  of 
some  of  the  restrictions  upon  trade,  are  bringing  us  more  and  more 
into  competition  with  the  cheap  labour  and  lightly  taxed  population 
of  other  countries;  so  that  an  econonrioal  administration  of  the 
public  affiurs  of  the  town,  or  the  absence  of  it,  may  therefore  exer- 
cise an  important  influence  upon  the  permanent  welfare  of  this  busy 
and  industrious  community. 

In  bringing  this  paper  to  a  close,  an  attentive  consideration  of 
the  subject  appears  to  lead  to  the  following  conclusions  :— 

1.  That  the  progress  of  the  town  in  wealth  and  population  has 
been  enormous,  but  that  the  amount  of  taxation  and  of  municipal 
expenditure  has  increased  in  still  greater  proportions. 

2.  That  the  public  debt,  especially,  appears  to  have  excessively 
increased,  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  public  works  and  various 
improvements  have  been  executed,  thereby  imposing  heavy  burdens 
upon  the  present  generation  of  ratepayers. 

8.  That  it  would  have  been  desirable  to  have  omitted  some  of 
the  least  important  of  these  undertakings,  and  to  have  extended  the 
others  over  a  longer  period  of  time,  and  that  for  the  future  they 
should  either  be  suspended  altogether,  or  proceeded  with  more 
slowly  and  deliberately. 

4.  That  this  increased  taxation  does  not  appear  to  have  materially 
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tniemipted  the  progreis  and  proBperily  of  the  town;  Imt  in 
the  erent  of  anj  eontinued  depresdon  of  trade,  it  would  be  almost 
insupportable  by  large  numbers  of  the  ratepayers,  and  that  therefore 
the  utmost  vigilance  and  caution  should  be  constantly  exercised  to 
control  and  diminish  its  amount. 
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ReeotTod. 

Aocniedlrat 
DOtRMsifed. 

IbUllBeoae. 

Borough  rate,  tus.— 

DiraiinghArn  OTflweerff 

46,757  18 
1,886    9 

£      #. 

1,091  18 

1,698  18 

£      #. 

45.371  10 

i».M4    4 
5.«03     3 

LoM  truisfers  to  firee  librurieB   

11,586  11 
342    7 

9.545  lo 
5.^03     3 

LeB8  transfers  to  free  libraries    

Edgbaston  OTerseers    

5,791    8 
188    5 

Less  transfiars  to  free  libraries   

15,772  18 
15,772  18 
16,295    1 
16,295    1 

Third  instahnent  of  borough  rate,  amount-' 
ing  to63,09ii.  i2#.,  made  17th  March,  ► 
1868,  jpayable  15th  October,  1868 

59.4*8  II 

1,602  17 
5.508     3 
1,490  10 

\A^^     I 

629     I 

1,097  II 

24  10 

21     - 

368     3 

-     I 

65*     9 

^.441     5 

i77     9 

185     2 

»  15 

H8  13 

5    * 

16    2 

a8     7 

2,790    7 

2,947    8 

92  17 

1,425  18 

65  15 
28  17 
57  14 
8  15 
6    5 
26  16 

69  12 
24  12 
14  10 
1  19 
64    7 

8    7 

4    4 

62,218  17 

a.947    8 

92  17 

3,028  16 

5.508    3 

1,490  10 

1,507  16 

657  18 

1.155    5 

33     5 

»<5     5 

394  >9 

-     1 

652     9 

2,5"   "7 

302     I 

199  13 

4  H 
3"  >9 

5  » 
19     9 

3*  " 

1864 

First  instalment  of  borough  rate,  amount- 
ing to  65,i8oZ.  4f.  8d.,  made  15th  March,  . 
1864,  payable  15th  April,  1864 

Second    instahnent,    payable    15ih   July, 

1864 :;:......, 

Less  transfers  to  free  libraries    

64,185  18 
1,917    1 

62,218  17 

Her  Miyesty's  Treasury- 
Prosecutions  of  assises  and  sessions 

— 

Bemoyal  of  transports   

Police  pay  and  olothing 

Borough  biol 

Kent  Street  Baths  and  Washhouses 

Woodcock  Street  Baths 

Korthwood          „           

CWthorpe  Park    

Adderley      „       

Bents 

Pines 

Magistrates'  clerks'  fees  

Gas  meters   

Burgess  lists ^ 

Constables'  serrices 

Prison  beds  

Old  stores  sold 

Miscellaneous  

— 

75.470  12 

7,682    8 

83,10a  15 

189K] 
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ExpendUim. 


Paid. 


Incnmd 
•but  not  Paid. 


•Total 
Expenditure. 


P<dioe  salaries 


wage* 

medical  aid 


„      gratuities  

„     contingencies 

„     dothing 

^      lAQtems 

Bent  of  offices  and  stations    

Bents,  taxes,  and  insurance    

Income  tax  on  loans'  interest 

Coal,  gas  and  water 

Priiiting,  stationery,  and  advertising.. 

Bepairs,  furniture,  and  fittings 

ButgesB  lists 

Bankers'  charges  (less  interest) 

Coroners'  inquests  

Prosecutions  at  assises  and  sessions  .. 

Second  court  of  quarter  sessions  

Clerk  of  thepeace  fees  

County  of  Warwick    

Compensation  annuities 

Borough  lunatic  patients    

Salaries 

Magistrates*  clerks'  salaries 

Municipal  elections 

Law  and  professional  charges 

Incidental  and  petty  expenses    

Weights  and  measures    

Gas  meters 

Prison,  Moor  Street 

Calthorpe  Park    

Adderk^     „       

Aston  „       ;........« 

Borough  Gaol 

Kent  Street  Baths  and  Washhouses .. 

Woodcock  Street  Baths 

Korthwood  „  

Ghiol — ^loans  repayment 

^      interest  on  loans  

Aipflum-'loans  repayment 

^  interest  on  loans 

Biihsr-Ioans  repayment 

M        interest  on  loans 

PoHoe  stations «, ..... 

Public  office 

General  improrement 

Borough  cemetery 


Provision  for  the  repayment  of  municipal  loans 
.    „  „  oemetefjr      ,] 


bf  Her 


XiOestz*!  Trmnrr  on  Mooant  of  pro-l 
•  from  JiuM.  1801;  to  Jjue,  1861 J 


Balance,  income  oyer  and  aboye  expenditure 


9, 


»4 


£ 

580 

20,113 

128  16 

ai  15 

419  14 

1,546  » 

ao5  8 

i<54  5 

96  U 

305  5 

374  »» 

888  6 

413  } 

104  7 
301  I 

1,627  >3 

2,499  6 

105  - 
46  I 

2,238  2 

370  14 

238  15 

3.9H  H 

2,100  - 

94  3 


39  13 

87  7 

671  13 

219  I 

35  17 

92  19 

97  15 

9,096  6 

i,35»  »6 

902  8 

796  10 

2,900  - 

1,430  - 

3,600  - 

^,385 

833 

1,535 

504 

431 

1,529  i8 

1,676  10 


69,119  12 


87  8 

474  14 

87  16 


22  18 
49  19 


241  9 


8  16 
2  16 

182    1 
1,186    8 

187  16 
68    9 
66    9 

2,644  18 


4,089 
1,888 


5 
13 

5 
12 

7 

I 

5 
I 


580  - 

20,1x3  14 

128  16 

21  15 

507  2 

2,020  16 

H3  4 
164 

96 

305 

■  413 

888 

436 

154 

301 
1,627  13 
2^99  6 

105  - 

287  10 
2,238  2 

370  14 

238  15 
3,9H  14 
2,100  — 

94  3 
39  13 
87  7 

671  13 
2x9  I 

44  13 

95  14 
97  15 

182  I 

10,281  14 

1,540  It 

960  17 

856  19 

2,900  - 

1,430  I 

3,60a  - 
1,385 
.  833 
i»535 

504 

431 

1,5219  18 

1,676  16 


71,764  II 


5,411  8 

77,186  19 

322  8 

77,509  7 

5,593  8 

83,102  \K^ 
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iMdred. 


bnt  Mt  BeoeiT«d. 


Tbtel 


Baronob  improTement  rate,  1800   

;e2  

;68 

Uurdt  of  eftiiuato  71,515^   J 

Town  hall  

Bents  , 

Interest,  bankers   

General  Market 

Vault  rents 

Smithfield  Market 

St.  Martin's    „      

Machine 

Pound  fines 

Night  soil  and  manure  

Stock  and  old  stores  sold 

Bepayment  of  improvement  expenses    

Bordesley  Wharf  

Hackney  carriage  licenses 

Slauffhter  houses  licenses  and  receipts. 

PeiuJties  on  summary  oonyictions  

Miscellaneous 

Diyidends  on  sinking  fund  inyestment  


£      «. 

-  16 

135  10 
ijt,095    6 

43,898    - 


117  6 
X08  9 
771   18 

5»"5  13 

667  19 

a,i44    6 

284  18 

ao8  II 

44  >7 

hi^^  >* 

20     I 

a,27»  - 

35  19 

159  i» 

27  16 

137  4 

4 


£  9. 

Vn^  14 

4,462  - 

48  18 

108  12 

26  12 

42  19 

6  12 

8  - 

2  18 

974  19 

847  18 

2  11 


-     16 

135     *o 


23,400 
48,350 


6 

8 

18 

5 


714  18 


"7 

i5» 

771 

5,»i9 

694  XI 

»,i87  5 

290  II 

211  II 

47  II 

4.337  »o 

20  — 

2,619  18 

38  9 

159  «* 

27  16 

«37  4 

4  »5 

714  »8 


Balance  expenditore  orer  and  aboTe  income  . 


82,328    6 


7,810      8 


89,638     14 
5,808      a 


95,446    16 


III.— Stebbt  iMPEOTUcBirT  AooouKT,  BIRMINGHAM.    Ommrol 


Inooma. 

Beoelred. 

Aeeraed 
but  not  KeeeiTed. 

TbtallBCone. 

Street  improyement  rate,  1860 

£       #. 

4    18 

1,791    " 

4,34*     - 

424    12 

5H    I  a 
416      I 

£     «. 

188    9 

628    - 

89    1 

£       9. 
4    «8 

i,9»5     - 
5,970     - 

4^3    «4 
524    12 
416      I 

„                „                 '68 

„                „                 '64,    being    two-\ 
tiiirds  of  estimate,  8,955^ / 

Bento 

Interest,  banker*   . . .... 

Dividends  on  nqking  fund  inyestments 

8,503    14 

800  10 

<>,304     5 

1866.]  Sapendiiure  cf  BwmhigTum, 

if  /flM0M«Ml  JiqpMmltartf^oM  Iff  8$plmKhmr^  1893,  to  \H  BtpUmS^^  1864. 


01 


Pdd. 


Incomd 
bat  not  Paid. 


TMal 


Interost  on  1o«t»« ,,„,^, 

„  oomxnudozifln'  bonds  

Annnitifit 

Ineome  tex  on  loans,  interest,  &o 

Salaries 

Colleeting  rates    

Appeals  against  rating 

Law  and  profesrioiial  charges 
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Introd/action, 

I  PBOPOSE  ia  this  paper  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  vital  statistics 
of  Birmingham.  The  tables  in  the  appendix  contain,  1st,  the  popu- 
lotion  since  1801,  with  the  absolute  increase  and  the  r<Ue  of  increase 
in  each  decennial  period ;  2ndl7,  the  numbers  living  at  the  date  of  . 
the  last,  census,  at  different  <nge9  ;  Srdlj,  the  dentUy  of  population, 
the  death-rates  and  the  birth-rate ;  4th] j,  the  death-rates  at  d^erent 
ages  ;  6thly,  the  excess  of  such  death-rates  over  those  of  the  whole 
country;  6thlj,  the  numbers  who  die  from  phthisis,  cholera,  and 
other  diseases ;  7thly,  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  ea^h  cause  to 
deaths  from  all  causes. 

But  since  an  array  of  figures,  without  any  standard  of  comparison, 
is  of  little  value,  I  have  added  the  same  statistics  for  seven  other 
great  towns,  as  well  as  for  England  and  Wales.  I  have  selected 
Wolverhampton  and  Sheffield  as  hardware  towns ;  Manchester  and 
Leeds  as  textile  towns ;  Liverpool  as  a  great  seaport ;  London  as  the 
metropolis ;  and  Bristol  as  having  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
London. 

That  part  of  my  paper  which  relates  to  the  causes  of  death,  would 
have  been  impossible,  without  the  use  of  a  recent  report  of  the 
Begistrar-()eneral.  That  volume,  which  is  entitled  ^  Supplement  to 
"  the  Twenty-fifth  Beport,"  supplies  for  each  district  during  the  ten 
years  1851-60,  the  percentages  of  deaths  at  different  ages  and  from 
different  causes.  We  had  the  absolute  numbers  before ;  we  now  have 
the  rates :  an  addition  which  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  have 
busied  themselves  with  this  topic.  Anyone  may  now  ascertain  with 
ease  and  certainty  the  registered  mortality  of  any  district,  for  all  ages 
and  for  each  age ;  and  by  running  his  eye  down  the  columns,  may 
pick  out  the  healthy  and  unhealthy  districts,  so  far  as  the  register 
can  determine  th&  facts.  He  may  also  with  the  same  fitcility  find 
the  causes  of  death  in  each  district,  and  for  each  age. 

Population, 
As  regards  the  population  of  the  great  towns,  I  need  scarcely 
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my  iliat  we  hftve  no  ezaofc  inlbniiation  before  1801.  I  have  met 
with  some  scattered  notices  however,  in  "  Eden  on  the  Poor,**  and  in 
Dr.  Price. 

I  find  that  in  1762,  Norwich  had  more  inhabitants  than  any  of 
oar  now  greatest  towns.  It  had  36,000  souls;  whereas  twenty  years 
later,  Miaichester,  including  Salford,  had  only  27,000,  Birmingham 
had  little  oyer  30,000,  and  Liverpool  bad  less  than  35,000.  It 
appears  that  in  less  than  a  century,  Liverpool,  Manchester  (with 
Salford)  and  Birmiugbam  taken  together  have  grown  from  92,000  to 
a  mOlion  and  a  quarter,  an  increase  of  thirteen  to  one. 

The  number  of  houses  chargeable  to  the  window  and  house  tax 
in  1781,  were  in  Liverpool,  3,974;  Bristol,  3,947 ;  Manchester,  2,5 19; 
Norwich,  2,302;  Birmingham,  2,291;  Newcastle-on-Tjme,  2,219; 
Sheffield,  2,092. 

Tabu  O. — The  increase  during  the  present  century  will  be  found 
in  my  Tsble  O.  Some  persons  have  held  the  paradoxical  opinion, 
that  our  great  wars  with  Napoleon  immediately  increased  our  wealth 
and  population.  It  is  quite  true  that  simultaneously  with  those 
wars,  there  was  a  sudden  advance  in  the  prosperity  of  England ;  but 
this,  I  imagine,  was  caused  by  the  rapid  progress  of  manufacturing 
industry,  which  was  retarded  but  not  stopped  by  the  drain  of  the 
war.  The  table  before  me  shows  that  population  increased  much 
faster  after  the  peace  than  before  it. 

The  highest  rate  of  increase  for  all  England  was  that  between 
1811  and  1821 :  but  in  the  great  towns  of  my  table,  the  highest  rate 
was  that  between  1821  and  1831,  viz.  40  per  cent.  The  increase  in 
Birmingham  was  41  per  cent.,  while  that  of  Liverpool,  Leeds,  and 
Manchester  was  still  higher. 

The  lowest  rate  of  increase  for  all  England  was  that  between 
1851  and  1861 :  the  lowest  rate  in  the  great  towns  was  in  the  same 
period;  having  been  only  20  per  cent.,  or  half  that  of  1821-81. 
Birmingham  increased  27  per  cent.,  Sheffield  37  per  cent.,  but  Man- 
chester only  13  per  cent.,  and  Liverpool  18  per  cent.  Bemembering 
that  free  trade  was  producing  its  full  effects  during  the  whole  of  the 
decade,  the  results  are  not  what  we  might  have  expected.  Som^ 
allowance  however,  has  to  be  made  for  the  fact  that  the  limits  of  the 
towns  remain  unchanged,  and  that  therefore  an  overfiow  has  taken 
place  into  the  surrounding  country. 

The  rates  of  increase  in  Birmingham  in  each  period  were  17  per 
cent.,  1801-11 ;  23  per  cent.,  1811-21;  41  per  cent.,  1821-81 ;  27  per 
cent.,  1881-41 ;  27  per  cent.,  1841-51 ;  27  per  cent.,  1851-61.  The 
thrre  last  decades  had  the  same  ratet  of  increase,  but  the  absolute 
increase  was  about  40,000,  50,000  and  63,000. 

Comparing  1801  and  1861,  Liverpool  was  5^  times  as  great ; 
Wolverhampton  5;   Manchester  4i;   Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and 
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Leeds  4;  Bristol  2^^ ;  wUle  London  was  nearlj  $  times  as  great  in 
1861  as  in  1801. 

Age9  qf  the  Population. 
My  Table  F  gires  the  ages  of  the  people.  These  vaiy  a  good 
deal  in  the  different  places,  though  not  so  much  as  some  would  anti- 
cipate. First,  as  to  children  under  6  years  old.  In  the  three  hard- 
ware towns,  these  bear  a  higher  proportion  to  the  whole  population 
than  they  do  in  all  England.  They  stand  highest  in  Wolverhampton 
and  next  in  Sheffield.  As  to  the  last  the  fact  is  accounted  for  by 
the  prosperity  of  Sheffield  from  1851-61,  which  caused  an  increase  of 
37  per  cent.,  which  must  have  been  supplied  by  a  large  immigration 
of  young  and  marriageable  pe(iple. 

Borough  and  Begiitration  IHairieU. 

The  case  of  Wolverhampton  gives  me  the  opportunity  of  pointing 
out  an  important  distinction. 

My  first  Table,  O,  is  compiled  from  the  census,  where  the 
natural  limits  of  the  towns  are  taken ;  and  Birmingham,  for  example, 
includes  not  only  the  parish,  but  also  Edgbaston,  and  the  part  of 
Aston  which  is  within  the  borough.  My  other  tables  are  compiled 
from  the  Begistrar- General's  Beports,  where  the  limits  adopted  are 
those  of  the  Poor  Law  Board.  In  the  large  towns  generally,  these 
limits  are  much  narrower  than  those  of  the  census :  this  is  especially 
the  case  as  to  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Manchester,  I^eeds,  and  Liver- 
pool :  and  as  it  is  the  suburbs  which  are  cut  off  (the  places  of  resi- 
dence of  the  wealthier  classes),  the  effect  is  to  exaggerate  the  rates 
of  mortality. 

The  case  of  Wolverhampton  is  the  reverse  of  this.  In  1861  the 
population  of  the  borough  was  6i,ocx) ;  the  population  of  the  regis- 
tration district  was  127,000.  The  death-rate  therefore,  is  that  of 
Wolverhampton  borough  plus  a  large  circuit  around  it. 

BrUtoh 

Bristol  varies  in  the  opposite  direction  to  Wolverhampton.  The 
registration  district  in  1861  contained  less  than  half  the  population 
of  the  borough.  It  did  not  include  the  town  population  of  St.  Philip 
and  Jacob  amounting  to  3I9000,  nor  the  suburban  population  of 
Clifton.  From  recent  returns  we  know  that  while  the  death-rate 
of  the  registration  district  of  Bristol  was  nearly  i-Ht>  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
borough  was  only  rff^  (about  the  same  as  that  of  London). 

Migration, 
This  Table  P  enables  us  to  trace  the  course  of  migration  of  the 
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people,  which,  as  we  know,  takes  place  from  the  country  into  the 
towns.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  life,  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  is 
not  disturbed  by  it.  ITnder  6  years  old,  for  example,  the  greatest 
yariation  is  from  an  exeeea  of  2  per  cent,  of  boys  in  Liverpool,  to  a 
deficiency  of  2  per  cent,  in  Bristol.  From  5  to  10  years  old  the 
limits  of  yariation  are  about  the  same.  But  at  10  to  15  years  old 
the  yariation  is  greater ;  being  from  an  excess  in  Liverpool  of  5  per 
cent,  of  boys,  to  a  deficiency  in  Leeds  of  6  per  cent.  At  15  to  20 
the  yariation  again  enlarges ;  being  from  an  excess  of  1 5  per  cent,  of 
females  in  Bristol,  to  a  deficiency  of  5  per  cent,  in  Wolyerhampton. 
The  yariation  reaches  its  maximum  at  20  to  25  years  old ;  being  from 
24  per  cent,  excess  of  females  in  Bristol,  to  2  per  cent,  deficiency  in 
Shdleld.  In  the  textile  towns,  Manchester  and  Leeds,  there  is  a 
large  excess  of  females  from  15  upwards,  the  largest  excess  being 
that  iu  Manchester,  from  20  to  25  years  old. 

In  Birmingham  (parish),  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  at  each  age 
is  nearly  that  of  England  and  Wales ;  as  might  be  expected  in  a 
town  where  the  excess  of  females  of  aU  ages  is  rather  less  than  that 
of  Eng^d  and  Wales.  Of  the  two  other  hardware  towns,  Sheffield 
has  more  males  than  females ;  and  Wolverhampton  has  the  same  but 
even  in  a  higher  proportion. 

Female  ServanU. 

The  vital  statistics  of  some  districts  are  much  disturbed  by  the 
number  of  female  servants  kept.  A  popular  periodical  lately  pointed 
out  that  in  Bath  one*fourth  of  all  the  women  were  in  service ;  that 
in  St.  George's  Hanover  Square,  taking  men  and  women  together, 
three  out  of  five  were  in  service;  while  in  Bethnal  Grreen,  only 
5  or  6  per  cent,  of  the  women  were  in  service.  Now  female  servants 
to  a  great  extent  come  into  towns  from  the  country ;  only  the  healthy 
ones  come ;  when  they  fall  ill,  they  often  return  to  the  country  to 
die.  They  swell  the  census,  but  many  of  their  deaths  fail  to  appear 
in  the  register  of  mortality. 

My  Table  P  enables  me  to  trace  the  course  of  the  immigration. 
I  will  compare  London  with  the  whole  country.  I  find  that  London 
has  a  female  excess  at  all  ages  of  13  per  cent,  against  5  per  cent,  for 
England.  From  birth  to  15  years  of  age,  the  difference  between 
London  and  England  is  small.  From  15  to  20  years  of  age,  there  is 
in  England  an  excess  of  females  of  2  per  cent.:  in  London  there  is 
an  excess  of  14  per  cent.  From  20  to  25  years  of  age,  there  is  in 
England  an  excess  of  females  of  12  per  cent.:  in  London  there  is  an 
exceas  of  20  per  cent.  At  the  higher  ages,  this  variation^  between 
England  and  London  gradually  diminishes,  though  at  every  age  up 
to  85  London  has  a  greater  excess  of  females  than  England  has. 
These  figures  confirm  the  statement  that  there  is  a  large  immigration 
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into  London  of  giris,  many  of  wliom  return  to  the  country  in  later 
life. 

If  we  turn  to  the  tables  of  mortality  we  find  a  confirmation  of 
the  opinion  that  many  of  these  young  women  leave  London  to  die. 
The  recorded  female  death-rate  of  London  under  10  years  of  age  is 
higher  than  that  of  England :  from  10  to  15  it  is  lower :  for  the 
ten  years  from  15  to  25  it  is  decidedly  lower :  for  the  ten  years  from 
25  to  85  it  is  lower :  after  85  it  is  higher  again.  That  is,  the  regis* 
tered  deaths  in  London  sink  very  much  at  those  ages  at  which  it  is 
believed  that  domestic  servants  retire  into  the  country  to  die. 

On  these  grounds  I  maintain  that  the  mortality  of  the  male  popu* 
lation  is  the  safer  test  of  the  healthiness  of  a  district. 

A^es  at  Death. 
My  Table  E  gives  the  ages  at  which  the  deaths  in  the  different 
towns  take  place.  As  to  the  country  at  large,  the  figures  must 
modify  an  opinion  commonly  held  as  to  the  proportion  of  male  and 
female  mortality.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are  more  male  than 
female  deaths  on  the  whole ;  but  it  has  been  commonly  said  that 
from  puberty  to  middle  life,  females  die  faster  than  males.  This  is 
nearly  true,  but  is  only  a  part  of  the  truth.  These  figures  show  that 
the  great  difference  between  the  sexes  is  from  15  to  20  years  of  age  ;* 
when  the  excess  of  female  deaths  is  1 1  per  cent.  From  20  to  25,  the 
figures  indicate  a  small  excess  of  male  deaths.  However  I  do  not 
regard  this  as  conclusive,  because  we  know  that  unmarried  women 
over  20  frequently  put  themselves  down  as  under  20 ;  and  that  thia 
inaccuracy  is  extensive  enough  to  be  decidedly  felt  in  the  census. 
If  then  we  take  the  larger  division  of  20  to  85  years  old,  we  find  that 
during  these  fifteen  years,  the  male  and  female  deaths  are  just  equal. 
It  appears  then,  that  in  the  five  first  years  of  life  there  is  a  large 
excess  of  male  deaths ;  that  from  5  to  10  years  of  age,  the  male 
excess  is  very  small ;  that  from  10  to  15,  the  male  excess  is  decided ; 
but  that  at  15  the  tide  turns,  and  that  until  20,  the  female  deaths 
are  largely  in  excess ;  that  from  20  to  35  the  male  and  female  deaths 
are  equal ;  that  after  85  the  male  deaths  are  again  in  excess. 

Ckusea  of  Death. 
Tables  T  and  V  give  the  causes  of  death.    There  is,  I  am  aware, 
great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  classification  of  disease ; 
but  I  can  only  follow  that  which  I  find  in  this  report  of  the  Begis- 
trar-General. 

*  A  paper  by  Mr.  Kakdum,  in  "Asniranoe  Magmsme,"  Jannary,  1806, 
pp»  806  and  811,  notices  the  ringuiar  fiict,  thftt  among  the  maU$  of  the  «Rper 
daaeeB,  *<  from  the  age  of  16  to  the  age  of  28,  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  riaes 
^'  rapidly,  from  aboat  8  to  a  maximnm  of  15  per  1,000  j  after  which  it  gradually 
'*  diminkhea." 
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Cancer. 

Of  all  the  diseases  to  which  a  separate  column  is  assigned,  the 
one  I  presume,  about  which  there  can  be  the  least  dispute  is  cancer. 
The  number  of  deaths  it  causes  is  small,  being  only  about  i  per  cent, 
of  all  deaths ;  but  it  is  twice  as  great  among  females  as  among  males. 

The  uniformity  of  the  number  in  different  places  is  remarkable. 
In  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  out  of  10,000  persons  living, 
2  males  and  4  females  die  of  cancer  each  year.  The  same  number 
of  2  males  and  4  females  die  of  it  each  year  in  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Leeds,  and  Wolverhampton.  In  Birmingham  and  Sheffield,  there 
are  also  2  male  deaths,  but  5  instead  of  4  females ;  in  London  again, 
there  are  2  males,  but  6  females :  in  Bristol  there  are  no  less  than 
4  males  and  6  females.  Possibly  the  excess  in  these  towns  is  caused 
by  the  influx  to  the  hospitals  of  patients  from  a  wider  neighbour* 
Bood. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association  lately  held  in 
Leamington,  there  arose  a  discussion  on  the  question,  whether  cancer 
was  a  local  disease,  or  whether  it  was  a  result  of  an  ill  condition  of 
the  body.  If  it  were  a  result  of  ill  condition,  we  should  find  more  of 
it  in  an  unhealthy  place  than  in  other  places :  more  in  Liverpool 
than  in  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales.  But  in  fact  we  find  that 
out  of  10,000  persons  living,  the  same  number  die  in  Liverpool  that 
die  in  the  whole  country. 

Proportion  from  different  Causes. 

Of  all  the  deaths  that  occur  in  the  whole  country,  if  we  set  aside 
those  from  unspecified  "  zymotic  diseases,'*  the  highest  number  is 
that  of  lung  diseases,  viz.  14  out  of  100.  Brain  diseases  come  next, 
with  ^:  then  phthisis  with  ^ ;  heart  disease  and  dropsy -Jgiy ; 
cholera  and  diarrhoea  ^^ ;  typhus  ^^  ;  scrofula  -j^;  stomach  and 
*  liver  disease  y^ ;  violent  deaths  y^  ^  ^  males,  and  jfy  as  to 
females. 

Zung  Disease  and  Phthisis. 

We  find  as  to  lung  disease,  contrary  to  our  expectation,  that  it 
prevails  more  among  males  than  females,  as  33  to  27.  Even  taking 
phthisis  with  lung  .disease,  there  are  still  more  male  deaths  than 
female. 

The  fact  that  in  Birmingham  there  was  an  excess  of  male  deaths 
over  female  from  these  causes,  led  Dr.  Greenhow  to  conjecture  that 
the  peculiar  trades  of  the  town  injured  the  lungs  of  the  males  more 
than  those  of  the  females.  But  this  table  shows  us  that  the  male 
excess  from  lung  disease  in  Birmingham  is  no  greater  than  the  male 
.  excess  of  the  whole  country.  The  same  is  true  of  Sheffield  and 
.  Wolverhampton,  and  also  of  London.     On  the  other  hand,  in  Livens 
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pool,  Manchester,  and  Leeds,  the  male  excess  though  considerable, 
is  less  bj  about  one-fourth  than  in  the  hardware  towns. 

Phthim  alone. 

In  phthisis  there  is  through  the  whole  country  an  excess  of 
female  deaths  of  i  in  13,  or  nearly  8  per  cent. :  but  in  aU  the  towns 
I  am  considering,  except  Wolverhampton,  there  is  an  excess  of  fnale 
deaths.  In  Birmingham  the  male  excess  is  no  less  than  one-fourth, 
and  in  London  it  is  even  onerthird. 

If  we  put  lung  disease  and  phthisis  together,  as  Dr.  Greenhow 
did  in  his  well-known  paper  of  1858,  the  great  excess  of  male  over 
female  deaths,  does  seem  to  support  the  conjecture  as  to  the 
BirmiDgham  trades.  But  as  there  is  a  still  greater  excess  in  London 
and  ia  Bristol,  where  the  predominant  occupations  are  altogether 
different,  and  as  no  excess  is  found  in  Wolverhampton  (one  of  the 
hardware  towns),  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  male  excess  is 
owing  to  some  other  cause  which  is  common  to  the  great  towns 
generally. 

Yet  taking  the  two  sexes  together,  phthisis  prevails  less  in  several 
great  towns  than  elsewhere.  In  Birmingham  for  instance,  the  female 
deaths  from  phthisis  are  fewer  by  30  per  cent,  than  they  are  on  the 
average  of  iihe  country,  and  even  the  male  deaths  are  rather  fewer. 
The  worst  towns  in  this  respect  are  London,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and 
Manchester,  which  are  nearly  as  bad  aa  the  whole  country.  The  best 
is  Wolverhampton. 

Brain  Disease. 

Diseases  of  the  brain  cause  rather  more  deaths  than  even  phthisis. 
But  they  do  not  prevail  most  where  many  persons  would  have 
expected.  They  are  considerably  lower  in  London  than  in  the  whole 
country ;  they  are  very  high  in  Leeds,  and  decidedly  high  in  Sheffield. 
In  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  they  are  something  lower  than  even 
in  London. 

Heart  Disease  and  Dropsy. 

Heart  disease  and  dropsy  have  many  deaths  attributed  to  them ; 
.  but  fewer  in  the  great  towns  generally  than  in  the  countiy  at  largOt. 
London  approaches  the  general  rate  most  nearly. 

Cholera,  Diarrhoea,  Dysentery. 

I  come  now  to  cholera  and  the  cognate  disorders :  diseases  which 
from  their  suddenness,  and  their  prevalence  at  certain  seasons^ 
attract  public  attenticm.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  deaths  firom 
cholera,  diarrhoaa,  and  dysentery,  taken  together,  are  throughout  the 
eountryi  fewer  than  one-twentieth  of  all  deaths*    But  in  the  great 
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towns  they  are  far  more:  being  in  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and 
Leeds,  from  one-eleventh  to  one-twelfth  of  all  the  deaths  in  those 
places  respectively.  Thej  are  fewer  in  London  and  Wolverhampton, 
and  in  Bristol  they  are  as  few  as  in  the  whole  country. 

Be/use  CaHed  away  in  London  and  Bristol, 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  London  and  ia  Bristol,  the  same 
old  cnstom  prevails,  of  carting  away  all  refuse  and  ashes,  at  intervals 
of  a  few  days,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  accumulate. for  months. 

Typhus, 

Typhus,  as  we  should  suppose,  is  more  fatal  in  the  great  towns 
than  in  the  country  generally.  The  worst  place  in  this  respect  is 
Wolverhampton ;  but  Liverpool  and  Sheffield  are  nearly  as  bad,  and 
Manchester  approaches  these  two.  Leeds  and  Birmingham  are  con- 
siderably better.  Bristol,  in  spite  of  its  narrow  streets  and  "  backs," 
stands  very  well;  and  in  London  (the  whole  metropolis)  there  is 
rather  less  typhus  than  in  the  whole  country.  Here  again  we  have 
London  and  Bristol,  with  their  frequent  scavengers,  standing  at  the 
headof  the  list. 

The  deaths  from  typhus  are  only  about  i  in  25  of  all  deaths. 

Scrofula,  ^e. 

The  deaths  from  scrofula  and  its  cognate  diseases,  are  about  as 
many  as  those  from  typhus :  they  are  numerous  in  the  great  towns. 

The  worst  town  is  Leeds  with  a  number  not  very  far  from  twice 
as  large  as  that  of  the  whole  country.  Liverpool  is  nearly  as  bad. 
Then  come,  in  order  of  demerit,  London,  Sheffield,  Manchester,  and 
Bristol.  Birmingham  is  better  than  Bristol,  though  decidedly 
worse  than  the  whole  couiitry.  Wolverhampton  is  actually  better 
than  the  whole  country,  as  about  f|. 

Violent  Deaths. 

The  only  other  column  I  will  make  use  of,  is  that  of  deaths  by 
violence.  I  am  surprised  to  find  the  greatest  proportionate  number 
in  Bristol ;  but  this  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  registra- 
tion district  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  town,  and  includes  I  believe 
the  docks  and  the  "float."  Liverpool  is  the  next  worse;  then 
come  Wolverhampton,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Leeds : 
London  and  Sheffield  have  the  smallest  number. 

Birmingham  Compared. 

If  then  we  compare  Birmingham  with  the  other  great  towns, 
we  find  that  as  to  deaths  from  lung-dieease,  there  are  five  towns 
worse  than  Birmingham,  and  two  (London  and  Sheffield)  better: 
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that  aB  to  phthisis,  five  towns  are  worse,  Leeds  is  the  same,  and 
Wolverhampton  is  better :  that  as  to  brain-disease^  six  towns  are 
worse,  and  London  is  a  little  better :  that  as  to  cholera,  Sfc,  three 
towns  are  worse,  Sheffield  is  the  same,  and  three  towns  (London, 
Bristol  and  Wolverhampton)  are  better:  that  as  to  typhus,  five 
towns  are  worse,  while  London  and  Bristol  are  better :  that  as  to 
"  other  zymotic  diseases,"  four  towns  are  worse,  and  three  (London, 
Bristol  and  Leeds)  are  better :  that  as  to  scrofula,  &c.,  six  towns  are 
worse,  and  Wdverhampton  alone  is  better:  that  as  to  deaths  bj 
violence,  four  towns  are  worse,  and  three  (London,  Leeds,  and 
Sheffield)  are  better. 

Death-Bate  generally. 

As  regards  all  deaths  from  whatever  causes,  five  of  these  towns  are 
worse  than  Birmingham,  Bristol  is  about  the  same,  and  London 
(the  whole  metropolis)  appears  decidedly  better. 

Talcing  Boroughs  instead  of  Districts. 

.  As  I  have  already  remarked  however,  the  figures  given  do  not 
indicate  the  mortality  of  the  entire  towns,  but  only  of  the  poor-law 
districts  known  by  the  names  of  the  towns.  The  borough  of  Bristol, 
c.y.,  contained  in  1861,  a  population  of  154,000;  the  registration 
district  contains  only  66,000  (less  than  half),  though  there  is  not 
nearly  so  great  a  difference  in  the  other  towns.  If  we  take  the 
boroughs,  we  approach  much  nearer  to  the  natural  limits  of  the 
towns,  and  we  get  the  means  of  a  fairer  comparison  with  London, 
of  which  the  boundaries  are  very  wide. 


Ten  Yean*  Death-rate. 

LItct- 
pooL 

Man. 
Chester. 

Salford. 

Leeds. 

Birl 
mingham. 

Bristol. 

Hall. 

Londoa. 

1.  In  registration  1 

districts J 

2.  In  boroughfl    .... 

S3 
80 

81i 
29i 

28i 
26 

28 
26 

261 
25 

26i 
23 

24* 
24 

23t 
284 

London  and  Bristol. 

We  see  that  the  registration  district  of  Bristol  has  a  death-rate 
much  worse  than  that  of  London,  but  that  the  city  (or  borough)  of 
Bristol  has  a  death-rate  rather  better  than  that  of  London. 

Liverpool  and  Manchester. 

Comparing  the  registration  districts,  Liverpool  is  much  worse 
than  Manchester :  comparing  the  boroughs,  there  is  little  difference 
between  them.  The  registration  district  of  Birmingham  has  the  same 
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death-rate  as  that  of  Bristol :   the  borough  of  Eirmingham  has  a 
far  worse  death-rate  than  the  borough,  or  citj,  of  Bristol. 

Other  Considerations, 

No  doubt  there  are  other  elements  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
making  a  final  comparison  of  the  mortality  of  two  places.  A  fast 
increasing  place  has  many  children,  and  therefore  many  deaths ;  and 
I  have  elsewhere  shown  reasons  for  believing  that  comparing 
Birmingham  with  London,  a  part  of  the  Birmingham  mortality  is 
accounted  for  in  this  way.  It  has  been  proved  also,  that  the  deaths 
are  more  numerous  among  the  working  classes  than  among  the 
middle  and  upper  classes,  and  that  this  is  especially  true  of 
children.  But  the  metropolis  has  a  far.  greater  proportion  than  is 
found  in  Birmingham,  of  persons  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes. 

Another  difference  arises  from  the  number  of  female  servants 
kept  in  one  place  and  in  another :  because  a  large  part  of  these,  go 
away  in  case  of  illness  and  die  elsewhere;  besides  that  they  are 
generally  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  of  more  than  average  healthiDCSs. 
On  this  ground  I  contend  that  the  true  mortality  is  best  ascertained 
by  comparing  the  deaths  of  males.  In  some  cases,  the  situation  of 
workhouses,  and  hospitals,  modifies  the  returns. 

Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  account,  I  have  maintained 
in  another  paper,  and  I  still  maintain,  that  though  the  death-rate  of 
Birmingham  appears  in  the  register  as  tHit'  while  that  of  London 
appears  as  ttttT'  ^^^  ^^^  death-rate  of  Birmingham  is  considerably 
less  than  that  of  London, 
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Tablb  0. — Population  of  the  Borough  <f  Birmingham  tmi 
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Table  Q^-^FUal  Suaiitiei  of  9ome  of  the  Principal  Citiea  and  Towns  of  JSmpland 

*  Journal/'  June,  1864^ 
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20,o66 
i6 

128 

244 

-{ 

118 
270 

-{ 

2,804 
66 

95 


England  and  Wales 
Birmingliain  pariah 

fi          borough 
Edgbaston 

„         parish 
Sheffield 


186-00 
1-25 


11-93 
22-23 


5-37 
6-01 


22*28 
26-16 


22-24 
26-51 
25-20 
14-90 


*3"o5 
i8-o5 
26-41 
17-33 


Wolyerhampton    .. 
Manchester   


„             andl 
Chorlton j 


Salford 
Leeds .... 


Lirerpool  parish    •[ 
andWestl 


Derby 

London 

Bristol  district  .. 
n  borough.. 
Clifton    


8-21 

42-47 

6-18 

4-68 

1-79 

•681 
land/ 

2-79 
2-79 


24-44 

21-83 

6-81 

20-35 
1611 

4-07 


18-70 

•47 


4-87 

6-17 

6-69 

6-61 

6-36 
4-64 

7-28 

6-75 

7-80 
6-53 


Z6-65 

27-24 

33*o8 

30-69 

a7-65 
^9-55 

34'95 

H'55 
28-60 


28-45 
27'6i 

31-48 
28-60 

26-00 
27-72 

33*29 

23-77 
26-71 

17-50 


»9'5« 

a8-45 
3365 

27-66 
«9'43 

35'a3 

25-70 
29-68 

21-15 


1866.] 


.  BirmingJum  and  other  Large  Toums, 


lOS 


M  tke  Two  Deoadesy  1841-50  and  1861-60. 
mmdJanvofyy  1965. 


Taken  prweipalfy  from  the  <<  Statbtical 


10 

11 

18 

18 

14 

1( 

16 

17              18 

19 

Ezeeaa 

of 

over 
Make 

percent., 

1881. 

Ceiinw. 

192. 

Male 
Death-rate 

nnder 
1  Year  to 

1,000 

Births. 
Registrar- 
General, 
xivtoixiii, 

and 
TZiii,196. 

Male 

Death-rate 
orerl 

and  nnder 

(Years 

(Total  of 

Fonr 

Years). 

Male 
I)eath-iate 

from 
Birth  to 

nnder 
(Years. 

(Rre 
Years.) 

Proportion 
of  Male 

Death-rate 
nnderl 

to  General 
Male 

Deathnrate. 

Nnmb<r 

of  Male 

DeaUtsin 

the  4  Years 

under  5,  in 
Proportion 

to 
100  Male 
Deaths 
nnderl. 

Ten  Years' 
Registered 
Births  to 

100 

Married 

Women 

from  SO  to 

4(  Years 

Old. 

Of  100  Persons 

Married  in  1863,  there 

Signed  their  Names, 

Men  and 
Women 
together. 

Men  only. 

onlj. 

5-25 

l6l 

105 

266 

7-00 

65 

299 

7* 

76 

67 

4-65 

189 

140 

3*9 

6-74 

74 

818 

69 

74 

68 

6-61 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

44-50 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

67-20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•97 

196 

151 

347 

6-64 

77 

814 

66 

74 

57 

fmiauB 
12-98 

}   i03 

153 

356 

714 

IS 

848 

55 

60 

49 

10-96 

220 

168 

388 

6-54 

76 

800 

69 

82 

56 

11-63 

205 

156 

361 

— 

76 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12-42 

198 

145 

343 

ri6 

73 

805 

62 

74 

4Q 

6-89 

206 

146 

35* 

TOO 

71 

298 

68 

69 

67 

3-05 

240 

a27 

467 

6-81 

95 

252 

«7 

76 

58 

6-80 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

— 

14-48 

161 

137 

298 

6-26 

85 

270 

86 

90 

83 

16-00 

177 

ii6 

313 

5'9« 

76 

276 

78 

88 

74 

23-18 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

73-50 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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Tablb  R.— ilimtMi/  Dtathrrate  at  each  Age  to  10,000  Males  and  10,000  Females  ef  tka 

Femdlee  separately.    {From  Registamr- 


1 

S 

Under 
9^  Yean  Old. 

5  to  10. 

4 

10  to  15. 

16  to  20. 

•      - 
20  to  26. 

England  uid  Wales  {  ^; 

724 
627 

85 
84 

49 
5X 

67 
74 

88 

85 

Excess  of  male  deaths,  per  cent. 

15 

I  • 

4 

minus  11 

3i 

fii 

1,003 
887 

'03 
99 

50 
49 

6$ 
66 

79 

74 

Excess  of  male  deaths,  per  cent. 

n 

4 

2 

minus  2 

7 

Sheffield - {  f 

1,05* 

95* 

119 

"7 

61 

47 

87 

75 

9» 
90 

Excess  of  male  deaths,  per  cent. 

11 

2 

30 

16 

2 

WolTcrhampton ,  •<  ^ ' 

1,10a 
994 

10a 

92 

56 

49 

<54 
58 

78 
84 

Excess  of  male  deaths,  per  cent . 

II 

II 

14 

10 

minus  7 

Manchester <ex.Salford)  ....{y" 

1,238 
1,107 

128 

122 

57 
56 

84 
78 

lOI 

95 

JBxcesB  of  jnale  deaths,  per  cent. 

12 

.5 

2 

8 

6 

'                                                         fM. 

AjcecLs  •••••••••<•••••••••«••••■■•■••••••••  ^  J. 

1,089 
966 

100 
96 

62 

55 

81 
73 

94 

88 

Excess  of  tnale  deaths,  per  cent. 

13 

4 

13 

II 

7 

XiiTcrpooi    ••••••••••♦#•••••••••••••»•#  *  _ 

i»374 
1,265 

146 
H3 

58 
59 

82 

.  _     7* 

119 
95 

Excess  of  male  deaths,  per  cent. 

9 

2 

minus  2 

14 

25 

London   ^' 

831 
729 

97 
92 

45 
41 

62 
54 

.      83 
65 

Excess  of  male  deaths,  per  cent. 

H 

5 

10 

>5 

28 

Bristol {  ^' 

8ia 

T26 

lOI 

70 
61 

85 
74 

104 

80 

Excess  of  male  deaths,  per  cent. 

17 

25 

15 

>3 

30 

1606.] 


Bimiinffhmand  other  Zarye  Towm* 


107 


r  Age^  sn  Birmingham  and  Seom  ether  Poob  Law  Ddirictb  (1851-60),  Maki  and 
Genenl's  Snp|ilement  to  Report  xxt.) 


7         8         9        10        11        13 
Tea  Tmn. 

13 
85 

U 

25  to  35. 

35  to  45. 

45  to  55. 

55  to  65. 

65  to  75. 

75  to  85. 

AUAgei. 

96 
99 

125 
121 

180 
152 

306 
270 

658 

587 

1,467 
1,843 

8,101 
2,896 

230 
*I3 

miniu  3 

8 

12 

14 

XI 

9 

7 

8 

101 
98 

162 
187 

259 
191 

458 
352 

958 

784 

1,979 
1.744 

3,889 
8,454 

280 
250 

3 

18 

36 

80 

22 

13 

13 

12 

103 
108 

144 
140 

254 
195 

469 
368 

968 
822 

2.059 
1,636 

8,400 
8350 

295 
*74 

Tnmntt  5 

8 

SO 

27 

18 

26 

minus  12 

88 

91 
97 

.  136 
128 

210 
160 

367 
292 

746 
662 

1,575 
1,656 

2,660 

2,284 

284 

267 

minus  6 

7 

31 

26 

13 

1 

16 

6 

129 
123 

203 
174 

317 
272 

527 
448 

1,007 
842 

1,953 
1,661 

4,425 
8,078 

336 
295 

6 

17 

17 

17 

20 

18 

44 

14 

112 
116 

169 
139 

246 
196 

472 
872 

929 

776 

2,133 
1,585 

8,842 
8,122 

294 

261 

muius  3 

22 

25 

27 

20 

34 

28 

12 

160 
187 

229 
188 

831 
269 

585 
465 

1,063 
851 

1,985 
1,569 

2,883 
2,929 

35* 
314 

17 

22 

23 

15 

25 

26 

minus  8 

12 

105 
87 

163 
128 

247 
180 

424 
833 

852 
696 

1,719 
1,496 

3,144 
2,889 

257 

218 

21 

28 

87 

27 

22 

15 

9  . 

18 

142 
97 

196 
142 

296 
191   . 

440 
306 

818 
625 

U31 
1,454 

3,324 
2,442 

^97 
241 

46 

88 

55 

44 

81 

18 

86 

23 
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Table  S. — Excebs  of  the  Death-rate  at  each  A^  eioef 


Birmmghain  pariali  ....| 
Sheffield | 

Wolyerhampton 4 

Manchester    (ex.    Sal- f 
ford)    t 

•lieeGui  ••••••••••••••••••••••••••<•  ^ 

Liyerpool \ 

LcmdoQ  „  -j 

BriBtoI \ 


% 

S 

4 

& 

6 

7 

Sex. 

Under 

5  to  10. 

10  to  15. 

15  to  20. 

20  to  26. 

Percnt 

Per  cnt. 

Percnt 

Percnt. 

Ferent 

U. 

39 

21 

2 

-3 

—  10 

V. 

4« 

18 

-4 

—  II 

-'3 

P. 

45 

5* 

40 
39 

»4 
-8 

.      30 

I 

\ 

If. 
V. 

5« 
59 

20 
10 

-4 

•^4 
—  22 

II 

—  I 

P. 

71 
77 

51 
45 

16 

10 

*5 
5 

15 
12 

X. 
P. 

.50 
54 

18 

3^7 

8 

21 

—  I 

7 

4 

P. 

90 

X04 

71 
70 

18 
^5      , 

-3 

35 

12 

M. 

15 

15 

-8 

-8 

-6 

P. 

I<5 

10 

—  20 

-17 

—22 

P. 

31 
30 

48 

20 

43 
20 

^7 
0 

18 
-6 

Caiiseeto       ^ 

1 

S 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

Sex. 

All 
Censes. 

Typhni, 

Cholere, 
Diarrhoea, 

and 
Dysentery. 

Other 
Zymotic 
Diseases. 

Cancer. 

Fhthisu. 

England  and  Wales  ....  | 

K. 

P. 

230 
»I3 

9 
9 

11 
10 

31 
28 

2 
4 

26 
28 

Binnmghain  (parish)....  • 

P. 

280 

10 
11 

28 
21 

41 
88 

2 
5 

30 

Sheffield - 

X. 

P. 

^95 
a74 

il 

21 
23 

48 
45 

2 
5 

34 

30 

Wolyerhampton....... 

X. 

p. 

284 
267 

14 
14 

18 
18 

41 

42 

2 
4 

313 

25 

"M'ftT^^^li^.flr  ...................  "f 

X. 

p. 

33« 

18 

12 

26 
22 

46 
42 

2 
4 

38 
36 

L 

Xieeoa  ............................  * 

X. 

p. 

294 
261 

11 
11 

24 
21 

35 
34 

2 
4 

30 
26 

r 

liyerpool    ,.,.,. • 

X. 

p. 

35» 
314 

14 
18 

80 
28 

53 

50 

2 
4  • 

41 

39 

X. 

p. 

*^2 
218 

9 
8 

16 
14 

40 
84 

2 
6 

33 
25 

Bristol    ......*....«........«..  ■< 

X. 

p. 

297 
241 

10 
9 

14 
12 

88 
32 

\ 

36 
19 

r 
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100 


^ 

1 

8                    9                      10                     U                     IS 

IS 

U 

11 

IteTcM. 

86 
aadapwards. 

2Sto3S. 

86  to  45. 

46  to  65. 

65  to  66. 

66  to  76. 

76  to  86. 

AUAgei. 

PtaroL 

6 
-1 

Per  cat 
80 
13 

Per  eat. 
44 
26 

Per  eat 
49 
84 

Per  eat 
46 
88 

Per  eat. 
86 
80 

Per  cat 
25 
19 

Per  eat. 

2» 

17 

7 

9 

16 
16 

41 

28 

62 
86 

48 
40 

40 
22 

10 
83 

28 

*9 

-5 

-2 

9 
6 

17 
6 

19 

8 

14 
16 

7 
16 

-14 
-21 

»3 

25 

54 
24 

62 
44 

76 
80 

71 
66 

64 

43 

83 
24 

42 
6 

4« 
38 

17 
17 

85 
16 

87 
29 

63 
88 

48 
82 

46 

18 

24 
8 

28 
22 

67 
38 

88 
65 

84 
77 

74 
66 

68 
46 

86 
17 

-9 

1 

53 
47 

9 

-12 

80 
6 

87 

18 

88 
23 

80 
19 

17 
11 

1 
0 

12 

2 

1 

48 

"2 

67 

17 

64 
26 

48 
18 

26 

7 

18 
8 

7 
-16 

29 
»3 

10,000  Males  and  10,000  FemaUi  IMng,  frtm 

1861  to  1860. 

9 

10 

11 

IS 

U 

14 

IS 

16 

Scnfoh,  Tabee. 
Mmteriet, 

Hjdioccplalat. 

DiaesMof 
BiBia. 

IHseafet 

of  Heut  aad 

Dropey. 

DiseMee 

of 
Langt. 

DiMaiet 

of 

StomMh  tad 

Lirer. 

Diteaies 

of 
KidneTB. 

TiokBt 
Deaths. 

Other 
Canect. 

30 
25 

12 
13 

83 
27 

10 
10 

43 
46 

II 

29 
28 

12 
12 

62 
43 

10 

11 

42 
43 

13 

42 
84 

10 
12 

60 
41 

11 
11 

4» 
47 

5 

84 
81 

12 

12 

56 
45 

10 
10 

46 
51 

44 
84 

11 
13 

68 
60 

10 
10 

53 
53 

47 
37 

12 
14 

57 
48 

11 

12 

36 
36 

87 
80 

12 
12 

67 
58 

11 
11 

44 
47 

28 
22 

13 
12 

45 
87 

10 
10 

3* 
35 

85 
27 

14 
16 

54 
43 

10 
11 

6 
2 

40 
39 

ilO 


S^dJiJsn—Ontie  Vital  SUftiiHa  tf 
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Tablb  y.'-'Prdporthn  of  Deaths  from  sach 


1 

3 

S 

4 

6 

6 

7 

Sex. 

lyphui. 

Cholera, 

DiarrhoM, 

and 

Other 
ZymotiQ 

Guoer. 

PliUiini. 

\ 

Dyaeaiery. 

DiteasM. 

Per  cut. 

Percnt. 

Per  cnt. 

Percnt. 

Parent. 

England  and  Wales  ..../ 

V. 

8-9 
4-2 

4-8 
4-7 

13-5 
18-1 

•87 
1*9 

11-3 
13-1 

Sinuuislkani  pariih  ••..  ^ 

M. 

V. 

8-6 
4-4 

8-2 
8-4 

14-6 
15-2 

•7» 
a' 

IO-7 
9-6 

Sheffield. / 

M. 

7. 

4-7 

4-4 

71 

8-4 

14-6 
16-4 

•68 
i-8z 

"'5 
lo- 

Wolyerlutaipton ■ 

P. 

4-9 
5-2 

6-3 
6-7 

14-4 
15*6 

•7 
1-5 

8-1 
9-4 

M. 

3-8 
41 

7-7 

7-4 

13-6 
14-2 

•59 
1-35 

"•3 

lZ-2 

A^eecw  ••••••••tiM>Mi>**«**>«M>« ' 

M. 

P. 

8-7 

4-2 

8-2 
8-0 

11-9 
13*0 

•68 
1-53 

IO'2 
lO'O 

Liyerpool    •...m^..^.^.....  •[ 

M. 
V. 

4-0 
41 

8-6 
90 

161 
15-0 

•57 
i-a7 

11-6 
12-4 

r 

London  •.•«...,m.«......*,....  ' 

F. 

8*6 
8-^ 

6-2 

6-4 

156 
16-6 

•78 
a-8 

ia-8 
"•5 

Brifltol............ ^ I 

8*4 
8-7 

4-7 
50 

12-8 
13-3 

»*34 

•74 

la'i 

I2" 

1866.J 


Birminffiam  andd&er  Lorye  Tomu, 


HI 


OncM,  to  DeathM  from  all  Causes  (1851-60). 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

IS 

U 

16 

SeraMa,  Tabes, 

Ifeieiitericp^ 

aad 

IXaeaaeof 
Brain. 

DiflCBBes 

of 

Heart  and 

Dropij. 

.  Dueasea 

of 

Lnnga. 

Diaeaies 

of 

Stomach  and 

liver. 

Diaeaaea 

of 
Kidneya. 

Yioleut 
Deaths. 

Other 
Causes. 

Per  cut 

Per  cut. 

Pcrcnt. 

Per  cnt. 

Per  cnt. 

Per  cnt. 

Per  cnt. 

Per  cnt. 

3'9 

13- 
11-7 

B-2 
61 

14*8 
12-7 

4-3 
4-7 

1-8 
•6 

4-6 
1-9 

i8-7 
21-6 

3*9 
3'a 

10-4 
9*2 

4-8 
4-8 

18-6 
17-2 

8-6 

4-4 

1-5 

•8 

S' 
3'» 

»5' 

17'2 

4*4 
3-3 

14-2 
12-4 

8-4 

4-4 

17- 
16- 

8-7 

4-    ' 

1- 
•4 

3*7 
1*4 

14-2 
17-1 

2-8 
z'6 

120 
11-6 

4-2 
4-5 

19-4 
16-8 

3-5 
8-7 

•7 

•4 

6-3 

Z*2 

i6-2 
I9-I 

3-6 
3'i 

13-1 
11-6 

8-3 

4-4 

17-2 
16-9 

3- 
8-4 

1-2 
•7 

5*4 

a'7 

15-8 
i8-o 

54 

5-0 

160 
14-2 

4- 
6-4 

19-8 
18-4 

3-7 
4-6 

1- 

•4 

4*4 
x-9 

12*2 

13-8 

4*5 

•8 

10-6 
9-5 

8*4 

8-8 

18-1 
18-5 

81 
8-6 

•9 
•6 

6' 
»-5 

"'5 
15- 

4'» 

10*9 
101 

51 
5-6 

17-5 
170 

8-9 

4-6 

1-6 
•9 

4*3 
1-8 

i6*o 

4-0 
3-3 

11-8 
11-2 

4-7 
6-6 

18-2 
17-8 

8-4 

4-6 

2- 

•8 

7*7 
2-9 

13-5 
i6-2 

112  [Mar. 
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STA.TISTICS  of  Metbofolitait  and  Pbothtcial  Oekesai^ 
Hospitals  for  1864r, 

This  return,  though  far  fi*om  complete,  is  issued  in  accordance  with 
the  promise  made  in  the  Beport  for  1863,  published  in  the  Journal  of 
this  Society  in  December  last ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  promise, 
made  at  the  same  time,  to  publish  the  facts  relating  to  the  year  1865 
in  the  course  of  the  current  year,  may  be  fulfilled. 

The  Statistical  Society,  however,  though  prepared  to  carry  ont 
its  part  of  the  engagement  entered  into  at  the  meeting  held  at  Guy's 
Hospital  in  the  summer  of  1861,  is  dependent,  for  the  completion 
of  the  programme  then  put  forward,  on  the  co-operation  of  the 
authorities  of  the  several  hospitals. 

On  comparing  the  reports  for  the  four  years  1861-64,  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  co-operation  is  becoming  year  by  year  less  complete. 
In  the  Beport  for  1863,  it  was  stated  that  no  returns  had  been 
received  from  the  University  College  Hospital,  the  Middlesex,  or  the 
Great  Northern ;  to  this  list,  for  the  year  1864,  the  Charing  Cross 
Hospital  and  the  Metropolitan  Free  Hospital  must  be  added. 

Nevertheless,  the  detailed  information  received  from  nine  metro- 
politan and  ten  provincial  hospitals  must  be  considered  as  an 
acceptable  addition  to  our  hospital  statistics. 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  established  by  these  figures  is  the 
high  rate  of  mortality  prevailing  in  the  hospitals  of  London  during 
the  year  1864 ;  the  returns  from  provincial  hospitals  showing  also 
an  increase  of  mortality,  though  to  a  less  extent. 

When  the  facts  for  the  year  1865  shall  be  printed,  it  may  be 
possible  to  establish,  on  the  basis  of  the  figures  for  the  five  years 
embraced  in  the  returns,  some  general  truths,  or  hospital  constants, 
admitting  of  application  in  all  future  researches  respecting  the  true 
causes  of  mortality  in  hospitaUr 

•  The  resolutions  of  the  meeting  held  at  Guy's  Hospital,  June  21st, 
1861,  are  again  appended  in  an  abbreviated  form. 

1.  That  the  metropolitan  hospitals  should  adopt  one  uniform  system  of 
registration  of  patients. 

2.  That  at  every  metropolitan  hospital,  there  be  kept  one  or  more  hooks,  which 
shall  comprise  the  following  particulars  relating  to  the  patients : — the  Age,  Sex, 
Social  Relation  (Mar.,  Single,  Wid.),  Occnpation,  Name  of  Disease,  or  Injury,  Date 
of  Admission  and  Discharge,  Kesalt,  Days  in  Hospital,  and  a  oolanm  for  remarks. 

3.  That  those  hospitals  which  have  not  yet  adopted  a  system  of  registration 
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embraciog  the  above  pBrticolan,  are  recommended  to  employ  a  register  book  oon- 
t»iDiQg  all  the  annexed  particulars  in  printed  oolnmns : — 

Number  of  PatienU. 

Date  of  Admiaaioo. 

Kame. 

B«aidenee  (Street  and  FSriah). 

Medical  OOleer. 

Ward. 

A^. 

Male. 

Female. 

8oe.Re]at.(M.S.W.) 

Occupation. 

Name  of  Diaeaae  or  Ii^uy. 

Date  of  Diachaige. 

Reanlt. 

Days  in  HoapitaL 


And  ttiat  the  first  set  of  headings  eommen<ung  with  **  Kamber,**  and  terminating 
with  ^  Ward,"  be  printed  on  the  left  hand  page,  and  that  the  remainder  be  placed 
on  the  right  hand  page  of  the  register;  and  also  that  each  page  of  the  raster 
book  be  mled  to  contain  either  26,  50,  or  100  horizontal  lina^  each  line  to  give 
the  particnlais  of  an  individaal  ease. 

4.  That  as  fitr  as  practicable  in  the  oolnmn  of  the  register  book  headed  Disease 
or  Injury,  the  nemenelature  employed  by  the  Registrar-Qeneral  be  adopted,  with 
the  additions  contused  in  the  forms  submitted  by  Miss  Nightingale  to  the  Interna- 
tiional  Statistical  CongreBS. 

5.  That  the  Council  of  the  StoHgUcal  Society  having  kindly  undertaken  to 
publish  in  their  J<mmal  some  of  the  leading  statistics  of  the  metropolitan  hospitals^ 
if  provided  annually  with  the  necessary  information,  the  authorities  of  the  several 
metropolitan  hospitals  be  requested,  at  the  close  of  each  year,  to  draw  up  and 
communicate  to  that  Society  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  hospital  for  the 
jear ;  such  snoimaiy  to  comprise  the  data  tabulated  in  the  manner  represented  on 
the  aerampanying  form. 

6.  That  it  be  suggested  to  the  authorities  of  the  several  metropolitan  hospitals; 
that  it  will  be  of  great  public  advantage  if  they  will  also  publish  annually  a  fhU 
report  of  the  statistics  of  disease  treated  within  the  hospital,  following,  as  fiir  as 
practicable,  the  arrangmnent  and  nomenclature  employed  by  the  Registrar-General 
and  by  Miss  Nightingale  in  the  paper  referred  to  in  the  third  resolution. 

7.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  in 
eveiy  hospital  an  officer  charged  specially  with  the  duty  of  attending  to  the 
registration  of  patients. 
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METROPOLITAN 
Table  I.^^eneral  BesuUs.    {No  distinaion 


Hospital. 


RemaintHg 

1st  January, 

1864. 


Admitted 

during 
the  Year. 


Total. 


DiacharKed 

Well  or 

GoDTalescent. 


Eeliered. 


St.  Bartholomew's 

Q-uy's 

St.  Thomas's  (temporary).... 

Loudon   

St.  G-eorge's   

Middlesex  

St.  Mary's  

Westminster  

King's  College    

University  

Koyal  Free 

Charing  Cross    

Metropolitan  Free 

Great  Northern 

Totals  (so  far  at^ 
returned) J 


Ko. 
553 
526 

2oa 

385 
275 


144 
153 
115 


87 


2,438 


No. 
5,543 
4,985 
1,884 
4,234 
4,019 


1,802 
1,858 
1,362 


1,405 


No. 
6,096 

2,084 
4,619 
+»294 


1,946 

Z,OII 

1,477 


i»49» 


27,092 


29.530 


No. 
4,324 
2,538 
1,122 
1,908 
1,382 


1,027 

1,651 

620 


772 


15,344 


No. 

1,504 

442 

1,628 

2,140 


468 
338 

481 


7,001 


Tablb  II. — Medical  and  Surgieal 


Hoipital. 


Medical  Wards. 


Remaining 

\tl  Janttary, 

186i. 


Admitted 
during 
the  Year. 


ToUl 


Discharged. 


Died. 


Eewudnimff 

Itt  Jannmrff. 
1866. 


St.  Bartholomew's .... 

Guy's  

St. Thomas's  (tempy.) 

London    

St.  George's    

Middlesex  

St.  Mary's  

Westminster  

King's  College   

University  

Boyal  Free 

Charing  Cross 

Metropolitan  Free  .... 
Great  Northern 

Totals  {so  far  \ 
as  returned)  j 


No. 
218 
216 

86 
109 
116 


64 
70 

21 


900 


No. 
2,0^ 
1,921 

876 
1,156 
1,832 


876 
770 

838 


No. 
i,26i 
i,i37 

962 
1,265 
1,948 


940 
840 

359 


No. 

1,647 

1,652 

747 

986 

1,602 


735 
624 

285 


No. 

401 

290 

137 

167 

229 


137 
151 

52 


9,812 


10,712 


8,278 


1,564 


No. 
213 
195 
78 
112 
117 


68 
65 


870 
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HOSPITALS,  1864. 

of  Sex;  nor  of  Medical  or  Surgical  Cases.) 


UnreUered. 

Discharged 

for 

Special  Beaaont. 

Died. 

Stmaining 
Iti  January, 

im. 

Brought 

in 

Dead. 

Hospital 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

300 

419 

91 

19 

118 

315 
61 

234 

617 
480 
236 
445 
344 

540 
509 
189 
885 
310 

21 
12 

4 
17 

St.  Bartholomew's 

Guy's 

St.Tliomas's(tempy.) 

London 

St.  George's 

22 
121 

71 
60 

202 
197 
206 

151 
163 
123 

5 

4 
9 

Middlesex 
St.  Ma^s 
Westminster 
King's  Gollega 
University 

27 

16 

102 

89 

6 

Eoyal  Free 
Charing  Cross 
Metropolitan  Free 
Great  Northern 

1,117 

756 

2,829 

2,459 

78 

("Totals  (go  far  as 
\     returned) 

Cases,  withoMi  disUnetian  of  Sex. 


Surgical  Wards. 

Remmning 
1864. 

Admitted 
during 
the  Year. 

Total 

Discharged. 

Died. 

\»t  January, 
18M. 

Hospital 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

335 
310 
114 
276 
159 

3,500 
3,064 
1,008 
3,078 
2,187 

3,835 
3.374 
1,122 

3»354 
»i34<J 

3,292 
2,870 
908 
2,803 
2,038 

216 
190 
103 
278 
115 

327 
314 
111 
273 
193 

St.  Bartholomew's 

Guy's 

St.Thoma8's(tem.) 

London 

St.  George's 

80 
45 

926 
592 

1,006 
6^7 

853 
524 

70 
55 

88 
58 

Middlesex 
St.  Mary's 
Westminster 
King's  College 
University 

66 

1,061 

1,127 

1,010 

60 

67 

Royal  Free 
Charing  Cross 
Metropolitan  Free 
Great  Northern 

1,385 

15,416 

16,801 

14,298 

1,077 

1,426 

/Totals  {to  far  as 
\    returned) 

I? 
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Table  III. — Average  Number  of  Patients  and  Mean  Residence, 


1 


All  Cases. 

Medical  Cases. 

Surgical  Oases. 

Hospital. 

Avarage  Number 
Resident. 

Mean 
Resi. 
dencc. 

Average  Number 
Resident. 

Mean 
Resi. 
dence. 

Arerags  Nnmber 
Resident. 

Meaa 

Resi. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

Males.  JFemales. 

Total 

dCAC^ 

St.  Bartholomew's 
Guy*8     

No. 
291 
296 

242 
167 

82 
59 

88 

No. 
257 
201 

127 
133 

65 
50 

44 

No. 
548 

497 
186 

3^9 
300 

147 
109 

82 

S3 
37 
32 
31 

80 
23 

No. 
105 
105 

61 

58 

29 
29 

9 

No. 

108 

93 

49 
63 

35 
33 

10 

No. 
213 
198 

HO 
X21 

64 

6a 
19 

34 
35 

26 
27 

24 

No. 
185 
191 

181 
109 

53 
30 

29 

No. 
150 
108 

78 
70 

29 
17 

34 

No. 

335 
299 

^59 
179 

82 
47 

63 

Dajs. 
33 
32 

St.  Thomas's 

Xiondon 

31 

Sfe.  George's 

Middlesex 

35 

St.  Mary's 

31 

Westminster     ... 
King's  College  .... 
University 

Royal  Free   

Charing  Cross  .... 
Metropolitan  Free 
Great  Northern  .. 

22 

Totals  {so  far  1 
as  returned)  J 

1,175 

877 

2,238 

ATemge 
31 

396 

391 

787 

Arcmgc 
29 

778 

486 

1,264 

ATnge. 
31 

Table  lY.^Rate  of  Mortality. 


All  Cases. 

Medical  Cases. 

Surgical  Cases. 

Hospital 

Males. 

Females. 

Males 

and 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males 

and 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Ma]<^ 

and 

Females. 

St.  Bartholomew's 
Guy's 

Per  cnt. 
12-4 
10-0 

110 

8-4 

10-2 
171 

7-0 

Per  cnt. 
9-2 
8-2 

9-5 
70 

8-3 
14-6 

7-5 

Per  cnt. 

in 

9-6 

12-7 

IO-5 
8-0 

94 

i6'o 

7-3 

Per  cnt. 

23-6 

17-9 

18^7 
14-3 

16-6 
26-6 

13-4 

Per  cnt. 
14-9 

10-7 

9-2 

8-7 

10-5 
14a 

17-5 

Per  cnt. 

'9"5 
14-9 

14-6 
11-7 

I3'7 

Per  cnt. 
6-6 
6-8 

8-7 
4-8 

6-6 
8-6 

5-3 

Per  cut 
6-3 
60 

97 

4-7 

4-9 
10-5 

4-0 

Permt. 
61 
6'2 

St.  Thomas's 

Ix)ndon 

9-0 

4'9 

St  George's 

Middlesex 

St.  Mary's 

5*4 

9'S 

Westminster 

King's  College  ... 
"University,...  T,r,.- 

BoyalFree    

Charing  Cross  .. 
Metropolitan  Free 
Great  Northern  .. 

1! 

Average  («)/ar  "I 
(U  returned)  J 

10-8 

9-2 

10*6 

18-6 

12-2 

15-6 

6-6 

6-3 

<5-5 

^«*  Tabi.k  IY.— The  death-rate  in  this  and  the  correi^pondiug  table  of  former  reporU  is  generally  that  stated  in  the 
xetomsi  but  when  not  so  stated,  it  has  been  computed  thus: 

Annual  deaths 

Annual  admissions  +  pwtiente  at  the  begrnniny  -  tiiose  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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Tablb  v. — AdmUriottB  and  Deaths  in  General  and  Special  ffards. 


HoBpitaL 

General  Wards. 
(Medical  and  Surgical.) 

Special  Wards. 

General  and  Special  Wards. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

RNteof 
.Mortality. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Rate  of 
MortaUty. 

St.Bartholomew'B... 
Gut's    

No. 
5,248 
3,960 
1,884 

4^294 

1,946 
1,858 
1,362* 

No. 
600 
448 
240 

344 

207 
197 
204 

Per  cnt. 
11-43 
11-31 
12-74 

8-OI 

10-63 
io-6o 
H*97 

No. 

848 

1,026 

No  accou 
None 

125 

None. 
80 

No. 

17 
12 

nt  kept 

3 

None. 
2 

No. 
6,096 
4,986 
1,884 

4,294 

2,071 
1,858 
1,44a 

No. 
617 
460 
240 

344 

210 
197 
206 

Per  cnt 
10*10 

12-74 

St.  Thoma3*s 

London 

St.  George's 

8-01 

Middlesex 

St,  Mary's 

10-40 
10-60 

W e^tm instpi* 

King's  College 

TJniytfPsitv     ........... 

14-28 

ISoyalFree   

Charing  Cross 

Metropolitan  Free .. 
Chneat  Northern    ... 

— 

ATcrage  (safari 
(u  retunted)  j 

20,552 

2,240 

Average 
11-38 

2,079 

34 

22,631 

2,274 

Average 
10-77 

*  ExclusiTe  of  145  women  confined  in  the  Nightingale  Ijing-iu  wards. 


Additional  Table. — RcOe  of  Mortality  in  the  General  Wards  for  the  Tears 
1861,  1862,  1863,  and  1864. 


Hospital. 


1861. 


1862. 


1863. 


1864. 


8L  Bartholomew's 

G-uy's 

St.  Thomas's  (temporary).. 

London   

St.  George's 


Middlesex  

St.  Mary's  

Westminster  ... 
King's  College 
University  .: 


BoyalFree „.,. 

Charing  Cross    

Metropolitan  Free.. 
Gbeat  Northern 


Average  (so  far  cts  returned) 


Per  cnt. 

12-3 

11-2 

9-8 

8-4 

8-7 

11-6 
10-9 
9-9 
111 
11-6 

6-7 
8-4 
71 
8-3 


9-7 


Per  cnt. 

12-5 

11-8 

8-8 

7-7 

8-4 


100 
10-4 
10-1 


7-3 
8-6 
5-3 
4-2 


8-8 


Per  cnt. 
11-7 
11-9 
10-4 

8-8 

8-3 


10-3 

9-0 

12-9 


6-5 

7-9 

10-9 


9-9 


Per  cnt. 
12-7 
11-8 
12-4 
10-5 
8-6 


9-9 
10-7 
160 


7-3 


11-1 


%*  Additional  Tablb. — ^The  rates  of  mortality  in  this  table  have  been  calculated 
afresh  from  the  data  supplied  by  the  several  hospitals. 
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COUNTY 
Table  (l).— General  Results.    (No  distinction 


Hoepital. 

Jiemainiug 

1st  JanuarVf 

1864. 

Admitted 

daring 

the  Year. 

Total. 

Discharged 

WeUor 
CoavHlescent. 

Beliered. 

York  County 

No. 

13 

109 

74 

14 
83 

80 

75 
118 

122 
148 

No. 

972 

984 

1,077 

818 
507 

910 

514 
1,273 

1,082 
2,885 

No. 

985 
Tf,093 

590 

990 

589 

ii39i 

1,204 
3»033 

No. 

128 

884 

640 

210 
234 

543 

315 
343 

640 
2,181 

-    No. 
735 

865 

51 
192 

208 

124 
715 

831 
891 

Devonshire          (Buxton, ' 

Derbyshire)     ^ ' 

Norfolk  and  Norwich 

Taunton  and  Somerset 

Bath  United  

Stockport  (infirmary)    

Gloucester          „           

Koyal  Isle  of  Wight  (in-" 

nrmary)  

West  Sussex,  East  Hante, ' 

and   Chichester   (infir-  V 

Hull  General  (infirmary)  .... 

Cheltenham         (infirmary) 
Leicester                         „ 
Wolverhampton             „ 
Northampton  Cbneral  „ 
Liverpool  Royal            „ 

Totals  (so  far  as  returned) 

836 

10,522 

11,358 

6,118 

3,112 

Table  {ll).^Medical  and  Surgioal 


Medical  Wards. 

Hospital. 

lUmaining 

UtJoHuary, 

1864. 

Admitted 

during 

the  Year. 

Total. 

Dis- 
charged. 

Died. 

Sgnuuttiw 

\st  January, 

1865. 

York  County 

No. 

34 
30 

20 
36 

49 

No. 

607 
166 

395 

204 

1,146 

No. 

541 
196 

240 
1,195 

No. 

470 
163 

344 
195 

1,021 

No. 

52 
6 

26 
11 

90 

No. 

19 
27 

45 
34 

84 

Devonshire          (Buxton, ' 

Derbyshire)     

Norfolk  and  Norwich    

Taunton  and  Somerset 

Bath  United  

Stockport  (infirmary)    

Gloucester         „           

Roval  Isle  of  Wight  (in- " 

nrmary) 

West  Sussex,  Ea«t  Hants, ' 

and   Chichester   (infir-   • 

Hull  dfenend  (infirmary)  ... 

Cheltenham        (infirmary) 
Leicester                        „ 
Wolverhampton            „ 
Northampton  Ghmeral  „ 
Liverpool  Boyal             „ 

Totals  {so  far  as  returned) 

169 

2,418 

2,587 

2,193 

185 

209 
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HOSPITALS,  1864. 

€f  Sex;  nor  of  Medical  er  Surgical  Cases,) 


DiBcharged 

Brought 

Unrdiered. 

for 
Special  Heasons. 

Died. 

1*/  January, 
1865. 

in 
Dead. 

Hospital. 

Ho. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

York  County 

96 

10 

1 

15 

— 

r  Devonshire          (Buxton, 
\     Derbyshire) 

^^ 

65 

62 

92 

— 

Norfolk  and  Norwich 











Taunton  and  Somerset 

— 

— 

90 

66 

— 

Bath  United 

_ 



80 

27 



Stockport  (infirmary) 

8 

70 

26 

60 



Gloucester          „ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

r  Royal  Isle  of  Wight  (in- 

\     firmary) 

r  West  Sussex,  East  Hants, 

— 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

i      and    Chichester    (infir- 

44 

18 

58 

119 

— 

[     mary) 
Hull  General  (infirmary) 

4 

49 

26 

71 

— 

Cheltenham     (infirmary) 

13 

65 

48 

207 

— 

Leicester                         „ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Wolverhampton              „ 

10 

69 

50 

104 

— 

Northampton  General  „ 
Liverpool  Eoyal            „ 

— 

58 

169 

234 

— 

175 

404 

550 

985 

— 

Totals  (so  far  as  returned) 

CaseSj  wiihfntt  distinction  of  Sex. 


Surgical  Wards. 

Eenutudng 
UtJanmary, 

1864. 

Admitted 

daring 

the  Year. 

Total. 

Dis- 
charged. 

Died. 

Rtmaining 

Ut  January, 

1865. 

Hospital. 

No. 

40 
53 

60 
39 

99 

No. 

570 
341 

615 
310 

1,739 

No. 

6io 
394 

575 
349 

1,838 

No. 

535 
341 

469 
297 

1,609 

No. 

38 

20 

82 
15 

79 

No. 

37 
33 

74 
37 

160 

York  County 
r  Devonshire          (Buxton, 
\     Derbyshire) 

Norfolk  and  Norwich 

Taunton  and  Somerset 

Bath  United 

Stockport  (infirmary) 

Gloucester        „ 
r  Eoyal  Isle  of  Wight  (in- 
\      firmary) 

r  West  Sussex,  East  Hants, 
and    Chichester    (infir- 
l     mary) 

Hull  General  (infirmary) 

Cheltenham      (infirmary) 
Leicester                        „ 
Wolverhampton            „ 

Liverpool  Royal            „ 

291 

3,475 

3.766 

3,251 

184 

331 

Totals  (so  far  as  returned) 
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Table  (III).— jMru^  Number  of  PoHmUs  and  Mean  Beridenee. 


1 


All  Cases. 

Medical  Cases. 

Surgical  Oases. 

floipiua. 

AverajR  Number 
H4«idcut. 

Mean 
Resi- 
dence. 

Areraee  Nunil)cr 
Ke»ident. 

Meau 
Beai. 
dence. 

Average  Nnmber 
Resident. 

Mean 

Resi- 
deace. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Femnlef. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

York  County  

No. 

47 

69 
29 

No. 

22 

26 
31 

No. 

63 

78 

84 
60 

117 

2f8 

Days. 

23 
45 

46 

32 

38 
35 

39 

No. 

14 

18 
10 

No. 

9 

10 
16 

No. 

28 
»5 

Days. 

46 

26 
38 

No. 

34 

41 
19 

No. 

13 

16 
16 

No. 

56 

35 

Dajs. 

DevoDshire  (Buxton,  1 

DerbyBhire)     J 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  .. 
Taunton  and  Somerset . 
Bath  United  

— 

Stockport  (infirmary).... 

Gloucester        „ 

Boyal  Isle  of  Wight" 
(infirmaiy) 

West    Sussex,    East' 
Hants,    and    Chi-  - 
Chester  (infirmary) , 

Hull  General    „ 

Cheltenham  (infirmary) 
Leicester                 „    .. 
Wolverhampton     „  ... 
Northampton  General 
liiyerpool  Boyal 

46 

89 
31 

Totals  (*o/ar  0*1 
returned^ J 

135 

78 

745 

'lir 

42 

34 

53 

Avenge 

36 

94 

44 

91 

AT«ras« 
SI9 

Table  (IV).— iZoto  of  Mortality 

. 

All  Cases. 

Medical  Cases. 

Surgical  Cbms. 

Hospital. 

Males. 

Females. 

Rate  of 
MortaUty. 

Males. 

Females. 

Rate  of 
Mortality. 

Males. 

Femalea. 

Rate  of 
Mortal!^. 

York  County 

Percnt. 

5*2 

7-2 
4-2 

4-7 

Percnt. 

21 

4-2 

4-6 

4*6 

Percnt. 
•I 

»o'5 
4'4 

6-6 

4-4 
3-7 

4-6 

Percnt. 

2-6 

9-6 
10 

Percnt. 

3-7 

2-4 
7-2 

Percnt 

3-0 
7-0 

Per  cnt. 

6-6 

6-4 
6-8 

Percnt. 

0-9 

60 
20 

Per  eat. 

Deyonshire          (Buxton,  1 

Derbyshire) J 

Norfolk  and  Norwich 

— 

Taunton  and  Somerset 

Bath  United  

— 

Stockport  (infirmary)    

Gloucester         „           

Koral  Isle  of  Wight  (in- ") 
nrmary)  j 

West  Sussex,  East  Hants,  1 
and    Chichester   (infir-  • 
mary)  j 

Hull  General  (infirmary)  ... 

Cheltenham         (infirmary) 
Leicester                        „  ... 
Wolyerhampton            „  ... 
Northampton  General  •„  .... 
Liyerpool  Boyal            „  .... 

5*3 
4'* 

Ayerage  {so  far  at  returned) 

63 

3-8 

4-9 

4-4 

4-4 

5-0 

6-2 

30 

5*3 

*•*  :aM4  (Vr).—8et  wU  to  Table  IV,  mhU. 
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Table  (V). — Admiuions  and  Deaths  in  General  and  Special  Wards, 


General  Wnrdc. 
(Medical  and  Surfrical.) 

Special  Wardi. 

General  and  Special  Wards. 

HotpiiaL 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Rate  of 

Mortality. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Bate  of 
Mortality 

York  Cknmtj  ^ 

DeroDshire          (Buxton,  1 

Derbyshire)     J 

Korfolk  and  Norwich    

Taunton  and  Somerset 

Batb  United  

No. 
986 

1,161 

832 
690 

689 
1,082 

No. 

1 

90 

SO 
26 

26 
60 

Per  cnt. 
•lo 

7-82 

9-04 
4-40 

4-41 

4^2 

No. 
NU 

15 

NU 

None 

No. 

m 

Nil 
None 

No. 
986 

1,161 

847 
690 

689 
1,082 

No, 

1 

90 

30 
26 

26 
60 

Per  cnt, 
•10 

7-8a 

Stoekport  (infirmary)    

Ok>nce6ter         „           

Bojal  Isle  of  Wight  (in-^ 

firmary)  / 

West  Sussex,  East  Hants, ' 

and    Chichester  (infir-  K 

Hull  General  (infirmary)  ... 

Cheltenham       (infirmary) 
Ldoester 

Wolrerhampton             „  .... 
Korthampton  General  „  .... 
lirerpool  Boyal            „  .... 

8-64 
4-41 

4-41 
6'6z 

Totals  («o  far  as  returned) 

4,729 

223 

Arerage 
5-07 

15 

— 

4,744 

223 

Average 
5-00 

Additional  Table.— i^o^d  of  MortaU^  in  the  General  Wards  for  the  Years 
1862, 1863,  ofi<ll864. 


HoBpital. 


1862. 


1863. 


1864. 


York  County 

Devonshire  (Buxton,  Derbyshire) 

Korfolk  and  Norwich    

Taunton  and  Somerset 

Bath  United 


Stockport  (infirmary) 

Gloucester        „  

Boyal  Isle  of  Wight  (infirmary) 

West  Sussex,  East  Hants,  and  Chichester  (infirmaiy) 
Hull  General  (infirmary) 


Cheltenham  (infirmary)    

Leicester  „      

Wolverhampton    „ 

Northampton  General  (infirmary) 
liiverpool  Boyal  (infirmary) < 


Per  cut. 

6-6 

•1 

4-7 

2*2 

8-3 
61 
63 
6-3 
71 

2-8 
6-2 
9-8 


Average  (*©  far  <u  returned) 


6-3 


Per  cnt. 

3-4 

•2 

4-6 


10-3 
3-8 


3-6 


4-3 


Per  cnt. 

•1 
6-2 

8-2 

10-8 
4-9 


6-7 

60 
41 

4-6 
60 


6-6 


*J^  Additional  Table. — The  rates  of  mortality  in  this  table  have  been  calculated  afiresh  from 
the  data  supplied  by  the  several  hospitals. 

Note, — ^In  all  these  tables  the  blanks  ( — )  must  be  understood  to  imply  an  absence  of  information. 
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I. — General  BesuUs  of  the  Commercial  and  Mnaneial  History 
of  1865. 

This  history  of  Britisli  commerce  for  the  past  year  continues  tlie 
series  of  instructive  narratives  published  in  the  Economist,  The 
previous  account,  taken  from  the  same  paper,  and  which  describes 
in  outline  the  transactions  of  1864,  was  re-printed  at  pp.  170  et 
seq.  in  the  Society's  Journal  for  1865. 

Similar  narratives  for  earlier  years,  written  for  this  Journal  by 
Mr.  Newmarch,  will  be  found  in  vols,  xxii,  xiiii,  and  xxiv. 

"  Tlie  commercial  and  financial  history  of  1865  embraces  six 
principal  topics,  and  these  are — (1)  the  close  of  the  American  Civil 
War — (2)  the  decline  and  rise  of  the  price  of  cotton — (3)  the  decline 
and  rise  in  the  rate  of  discount — (4)  the  revival  and  enlarged  de- 
mand for  exports  to  the  United  States — (6)  the  further  experience 
of  the  operation  of  the  new  banks,  and  finance  and  limited  liability 
companies — and  (6)  the  general  prosperity  of  the  trade  and  industry 
of  the  country,  and  the  tendency  on  all  sides  to  an  advance  in  the 
rate  of  wages. 

"  The  news  of  the  final  Confederate  defeat  arrived  in  April,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  it  became  plain  that  a  large,  probably 
the  largest,  party  in  this  country  had  been  from  a  variety  of  causes 
led  to  form  most  erroneous  opinions  regarding  the  sources  of  the 
South.  It  was  seen  that  the  success  of  Sherman's  march  in  Novem- 
ber and  December  (1864)  ought  to  have  been  received  as  decisive 
evidence  that  the  Southern  armies  were  so  exhausted,  and  the 
Southern  people  so  impoverished,  that  they  were  no  longer  able  to 
keep  the  field  for  any  length  of  time  in  force.  Considering  that  the 
collapse  of  April  followed  so  closely  on  the  conferences  at  Fortress 
Monroe  in  February,  it  must  always  remain  a  mystery  how  the 
Confederate  leaders  could  be  so  infatuated  as  to  reject  the  oppor- 
tunity of  securing  honourable  terms  of  capitulation  at  a  time  when 
they  must  have  known  that  in  a  military  sense  their  chance  of  victory 
in  the  field  was  utterly  hopeless.    The  assassination  of  President 
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Lincoln  occurred  on  the  14th  April,  and  of  course  added  to  the  per- 
plexities of  the  crisis.  Comparing  the  prices  of  cotton  at  Liverpool 
on  30th  December  (1864)  and  the  following  17th  April,  there  was  a 
fall  of  about  50  per  cent.,  that  is  to  say,  middling  Orleans  fell  from 
2Td,  to  13^^.  per  pound.  In  October  these  prices  had  risen  to  2^\d., 
and  on  31st  December  (1865)  stood  at  2  id  The  range  of  variation, 
therefore,  was  of  an  extreme  character. 

"  The  events  of  the  three  or  four  months  following  April  enabled 
public  opinion  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  gradually  to  arrive  at 
conclusions  concerning  the  durability  of  peace  in  the  United  States, 
and  concerning  the  character  and  policy  of  Mr.  Johnson,  the  new 
President.  At  length  it  became  certain  that  the  war  was  really  at 
an  end,  and  that  the  President,  notwithstanding  many  doubtful 
antecedents,  had  formed  sagacious  views  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Union,  and  had  firmness  sufficient  to  enforce  his  own  policy 
without  regard  to  party.  These  facts  being  accepted,  there  was  a 
rush  on  all  sides  to  import  goods  from  Europe  to  supply  the  neces- 
sities of  the  country.  The  American  markets  were  bare,  the  ware- 
houses empty,  prices  rising,  and  demand  vehement.  Agents  arrived 
in  England,  who  bought  not  by  bales  and  cargoes,  but  who  took  at  a 
stroke  the  contents  of  entire  warehouses.  The  effects  were  of  course 
rapid  and  striking.  In  September  grey  shirtings  rose  from  1 15.  to 
i6«.,  and  raw  cotton  from  iSd.  to  24c?.  In  a  note  at  foot  we  give 
from  the  Circular  of  Messrs.  Guion  and  Co.  (Liverpool)  a  statement 
which  shows  in  figures  the  extent  and  suddenness  of  the  export 
trade  which  sprung  up.  The  great  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton  of 
course  led  to  large  and  urgent  orders  to  India  and  elsewhere  for 
further  and  early  supplies,  and  such  orders  of  necessity  implied 
considerable  remittance  of  treasure,  and  that  treasure,  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  silver,  to  be  purchased  on  the  continent  by  means  of  gold 
sent  there  from  this  country. 

I. — Bjpparts  from  Liverpool  of  British  Mannfacturti  of  Cotton^  Wool,  Silk, 
ana  Flax  to  New  York,  Boston^  Philadelphia,  and  ifefw  Orleans,  in  Pack' 


ages,    (Onion  and  Co.^s  Circular,) 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

JanuaTy ...... 

February  

23,449 
15,762 
14,153 
11,038 
15,189 
24,078 

I7,43<5 

7,3  H 
10,699 

i>595 
2,627 

1.445 

14,381 
12,742 
9,228 
6,861 
7,286 
8,369 

12,622 
12,634 
13,078 
10,200 
5,9*5 
5.747 

16,669 
16,125 
13,054 
9,595 
11,857 
13,269 

6,735 

9,921 

10,362 

6,716 

March    

April 

U&j  

7,423 
10,969 

June 

Fint  six  months  .... 

103,669 

42,126 

58,867 

60,206 

80,569 

52,126 

July   

24,186 
19,975 
13,641 
14,830 
17,508 
20,992 

2,740 
4,105 
4,451 
6,990 
6,602 
5,904 

15,237 
13,206 
11,176 
10,950 
8,496 
10,651 

11,535 
9,868 
12,468 
11,520 
13,520 
15,264 

10,586 
5,941 
4,361 
4,234 
3,602 
5,414 

15.708 
18,850 
20,481 

24,855 
25,812 
26,098 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Second  six  months 

111,172 

30,79« 

69,716 

74,075 

84,138 

131,804 

Annual  totals  

214,841 

72,918 

128,583 

I34>a8i 

114,707 

183,930 
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ILSxpwis  from  Liverpool  of  Foreign  SUh,  Dress  Stuffs^  Lace*  and 
Emhroideryy  to  New  York,  Boston^  Philadelphia,  and  New  OrleanSy  in 
Packages, 


1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

Jannary 

February  

6,029 
8,392 
2,212 
1,377 
1,460 
8,666 

5."o 

1,I20 

1,04* 

1,175 
2,722 
1,534 
2,017 
2,505 
2,841 

2,760 
2>93i 

922 
1,384 
2,911 

5,662 
6,629 
4,688 
4,742 
6,338 
7.081 

4,527 
3,345 
3,545 
2,646 
2,428 
4.755 

Mvv^h    

April 

May  

zr^  

June ^ 

First  six  montlis  .... 

18,136 

11,970 

12,794 

11,860 

85,090 

21,246 

July  

August 

3,818 
4,030 
2,098 
2,068 
8,052 
6,763 

Z,200 

935 
1,328 

i>549 
2,111 

5,485 
3,055 
2,576 
1,677 
2,068 
2,348 

3»304 
3,708 
3,834 
3,7*9 
2,563 
7,097 

5,430 
1,409 
1,305 
1,759 
1,086 
1,967 

8,101 
8,820 

September 

6,921 
13,438 
12,952 
12,103 

October     

NoTembcr 

December 

Second  six  months 

20,824 

10,016 

17,209 

24,235 

12,906 

62,335 

Annual  totals   

38,960 

22,986 

30,003 

36,095 

47,996 

83,581 

"  The  vicissitudes  of  1866,  therefore,  admit  of  an  easy  epitome. 
The  three  first  months  of  the  year  were  occupied  by  a  gradual 
recovery  from  the  panic  of  the  preceding  autumn,  and  by  the  occur- 
rence of  rapidlv  falliDg  prices  in  the  cotton  market  under  the 
apprehension  of  speedy  peace  in  America  and  large  supplies  of 
Southern  cotton.  The  summer  was  an  intermediate  period  of 
uncertainty.  In  September  that  uncertainty  ceased,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  ^ear  whatever  difficulties  arose  were  occasioned  by  the 
desire  to  bring  forward  exports  on  the  one  hand,  and  hasten  the 
arrival  of  raw  cotton  on  the  other  ;  and,  as  w^e  have  said,  hastening 
the  arrival  of  raw  cotton  meant  the  remittance  of  treasure — some 
demand  on  the  Bank  of  England — a  considerable  drain,. of  bullion, 
and  frequent  and  severe  variations  of  the  rate  of  discount. 

"  There  were  sixteen  changes  in  the  rate  of  discount  at  the  Bank 
of  England  (see  details  in  Appendix.*)  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  clianges  were  the  four  alterations  of  the  rate  in  the  ten  days, 
from  the  27th  September  to  7th  October,  by  which  the  quotation 
was  carried  from  41  to  7  per  cent. 

"  The  following  Table  (III)  shows  the  course  of  the  exports  of 
treasure  to  the  East  in  the  several  months  of  1865.  The  slackness 
of  these  exports  in  the  summer  and  their  magnitude  in  the  autUma 
will  attract  attention : — 

*  For  want  of  space  the  Appendix  has  been  omitted ;  but  for  the  convenience  of 
reference  the  letters  by  which  its  different  sections  are  marked  in  the  origimil  have 
been  retained.  The  Appendix  will  be  found  in  the  Stipplemeni  to  the  Sconomitt  of 
the  10th  March. 
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Hh^ExpoH  of  Oold  and  Stiver  in  1^65,  to  Egypt  and  the  East. 
{From  Mr,  Low'm  Circular,) 


Months. 

Gold. 

SflTer. 

Total 

1865. 
jAnuary , .... 

£ 
51400 
31.300 
11,400 

4.900 
21,100 
15.700 

£ 

896,400 
223,500 
264,300 

48,400 
20,300 
^,400 

£ 

447,800 
254,80a 
175.700 

53.300 
41,400 
47.100 

F^^bniary ............  .. . 

Mri^Ii 

^t::::::::::.:::: 

June 

July 

145.800 

33,700 
18,100 
36,100 

101,800 
73.100 
72,800 

974,300 

146,600 
840,000 
197,000 

450,000 
861,000 
425,700 

I,IZ0,IOO 

180,300 
358,100 
133.100 

551,800 
934.100 
498,500 

August    

September 

October  

Norember  

481,500 

8,394,600 

3,876,100 

**  In  addition  to  the  preceding  figures,  we  may  give  the  following 
from  the  circular  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Page  (London),  as  showing  the 
export  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  to  the  East  from  this 
couutry,  and  f>id  Marseilles  by  the  French  line  of  steamers,  the 
Messageries  Imperial : — 


Conveyanoe. 

1865. 

1864. 

FeninsulA  and  Oriental  Bteamers  from  Mar- 1 
seillefl , / 

Peninsula  and  Oriental  steamers  from  Gib- 1 
raltar,  Malta,  and  Suez... 

£ 

4,074.000 

5H.OOO 

£ 

7,777,000 

553,000 

Hessageries  Imperial  from  Marseilles 

4.588,000 
5.»67,5oo 

8,380,000 
7,770,000 

Peninsula  and  Oriental  steamers  from  South- 1 
ampton ^.  J 

9i755iOOO 
4,177,000 

16,100,000 
8,217,000 

13.933,000 

24,317,000 

**  In  order  to  show  the  degree  in  which  the  exports  of  treasure 
month  by  month  are  met  by  the  imports  in  the  same  months,  an 
analysis  ia  given  in  Appendix  (M)  of  the  figures  in  the  Board  of 
Trade  Beturns  for  the  two  years  1864-65.  An  inspection  of  that 
Appendix  is  invited.  But  it  will  be  convenient  to  reduce  the  details 
it  contains  into  a  smaller  compass,  and  hence  the  preparation  of  the 
two  following  abstracts  (lY  and  V). 

"  The  first  of  these  compares  the  exports  and  imports  of  treasure 
in  periods  of  three  months,  and  the  result  is  that  in  each  of  the 
eight  triraestrial  periods  the  balance  is  more  or  less  on  the  side  of 
the  imports : — 
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IV.— United  Kingdom^  1864-65.  Imports  and  Exports  af  Odd  and  Silver 
in  Periods  of  Three  Months,  being  Abstract  of  Details  given  in 
Appendix  (M). 

[0,000't  omitted,  thns  4,09  =  4,090,0002.] 


Three  MonUu, 
1864-65. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Gold. 

SUver. 

Total 

Gold. 

SUver. 

Total. 

More. 

Leas. 

1864. 
January — March   .... 

April— ^Tune   

July — September  .... 

£ 

4»09 
5»62 

3»33 
4.31 

£ 

3.63 
1,79 
3»6o 
1,76 

£ 

7,72 
7,41 
6,93 
6,07 

£ 
3,80 
3,77 
2,71 
2,98 

£ 
3,50 
1,64 
3,05 
1,76 

£ 
7,30 
5,41 
5,76 
4,74 

£ 

,4a 
2,00 

1,17 
1,33 

£ 

17,35 

10,78 

28,13 

13,26 

9,95 

23,21 

4,50 

— 

1865. 
January — March   .... 
April— -June   

i.55 
4.56 
2,44 
4.84 

1,76 
1,65 

i»34 
2,20 

4,31 
6,21 
3,78 
7,04 

1,46 
2,06 
1,94 
3,01 

1,51 
1,44 
1,45 
2,28 

2,97 
3,50 
3,89 
5,29 

1,34 

2,71 

,39 

1,75 

— 

July — September  ... 
October — December 

— 

14,39 

6,95 

2»,34 

8,47 

6,68 

15,15 

6,19 

— 

"The  next  Table  (V)  still  further  epitomises  the  details  in 
Appendix  (M)  by  exhibiting  month  by  month  the  difference  between 
the  total  imports  and  exports  of  gold  and  silver.  These  differences 
are  comparatively  small  and  nearly  always  in  fayour  of  imports. 
The  Gazette  returns  of  bullion,  from  which  these  tables  are  made  up, 
are  not,  howeyer,  to  be  used  without  caution.  It  is  the  firm  and 
probably  well-founded  belief  of  those  who  have  had  most  to  do  with 
the  subject,  and  the  best  means  of  examining  it,  that  the  great 
Exchange  dealers  can  and  do  export  and  import  large  sums  when 
they  please  without  informing  the  Custom  House  officers. 

V. — United  Kingdom,    Gold  and  Silver.    Monthly  Differences  between  Total 
Imports  and  Exports  being  Abstract  of  Details  in  Appendix  (M). 


1865.                    1 

1864. 

IConiba.: 

Imports. 
Koie. 

^SS^' 

^0^ 

Expurta. 
More. 

January 

£ 

190, 

424. 
823, 

287, 

i,ao5, 
1,202, 

£ 

£ 

1,056, 

1,587, 
810, 

£ 
350. 

February  

291. 

March   

April 

376, 

liUv  

June 

* 

July  

4,131. 

628, 
101, 

1,274, 
1,083, 

345, 

718, 

3,453, 

78, 

1,015, 

325, 

1.017. 
363, 

^"^^j   •• 

August 

September, ....... -T-- 

__ 

October     

NoTcmber 

December 

100, 

7,217, 

1,063, 

6^434, 

1,480, 
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"  The  Cotton  Famine  may  be  considered  to  have  terminated  with 
the  later  months  of  1865,  or  indeed  earlier.  The  Belief  Committee 
suspended  their  labours  in  June  (1865).  The  best  account  which 
has  yet  appeared  of  the  experience  acquired  during  the  four  years  of 
suffering  is  contained  in  the  recent  volume  by  Dr.  Watts,  entitled 
*  Lancashire  and  the  Cotton  Famine'*  (SimpkinV  Here  however  we 
are  concerned  not  with  the  social  but  with  tne  commercial  conse- 
quences of  the  crisis.  From  the  elaborate  cotton  circular,  given  at 
a  subsequent  p.  (19) ,t  we  obtain  the  following  results  as  regards 
the  cost  in  each  year,  1856-65,  of  the* raw  cotton  imported,  re- 
exported, and  consumed. 

VI. — United  Kxngdoin,  Estimate  of  Value  of  Raw  Cotton  Imported^  Re- 
Exported,  a^d  Consumed,  1856-66.  (Per  Circular  of  Ellison  and  Ha^ 
fDood,  Liverpool.) 


Ymn. 

Imported. 

Se-exportod. 

Coasiimed. 

ATeraee  Price 
per  Pound. 

1865 

MlB. 

£ 

82,2 

38,1 

32,2 

27,* 
28,6 
26,0 

Hla. 

£ 

17,1 
22,1 
21,6 
12,4 

7,9 
6,5 
4,1 
3,3 
3,5 
3,3 

Mln. 
£ 

47,2 
52,4 
40,7 
26,7 

32,2 
28,9 
27.6 
24,8 
24.8 
22,7 

22 

'64 

*63 

«4 

6t 
Ik 
6* 

»62 

1861 

'60 

'59 

'58... 

'57 

'66 

"  The  average  price  of  1865  is  one-third  below  that  of  1864,  but 
is  about  double  the  average  price  of  1861. 

**  The  four  countries  or  regions  which  have  been  most  profoundly 
affected  by  the  demand  for  cotton  at  high  prices,  have  been  India, 
China,  Egypt,  and  Brazil,  and  if  to  these  four  regions  we  add  the 
United  States,  we  shall  have  the  group  of  countries  our  trade  with 
which  during  the  last  five  years  has  undergone  a  sweeping  revolu- 
tion. In  Appendix  (I)  we  have  presented  statements  which  show 
the  variations  which  have  taken  place  in  the  trade  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  each  of  these  five  regions,  during  the  five 
years  1860-64,  and  in  the  following  Table  (YII),  a  summary  is  given 
of  the  chief  results. 


*  The  title-page  gives  the  name  of  Dr.  John  Watts'  work  in  rather  more 
Bgnificant  terms.  "The  Facts  of  the  Cotton  Famine/'  hy  this  title  the  book  is 
best  known.— (Ed.  S.  J,) 

t  See  Economist, 
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YlL-~Five  Yean  1860-64.  Imp&rt»  and  Exw>rt8  of  Merdiandue  as  rtgarda 
the  Principal  Cotton  Regions,  viz^  India,  C/Una,  BratU,  and  Egypty  and  also 
as  regards  the  United  States,  beinff  Abstract  of  DetaUs  in  Appendix  (I). 

[OO.OOO'i  omitted,  thiu  04,«  =  94,600.00(M.] 


Imports  from 

Eicportsto 

Total 
Import! 

Yean. 

India,  China, 

United 

All 

India.  China, 

United 

AU 

more  than 

BnuU.  Egypt. 

States. 

Countries. 

Brazil.  Egypt. 

SUtes. 

ConntriM. 

ExpoctA. 

£ 

£ 

.     £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1864.... 

94»6 

17,9 

274,9 

38,3 

20,1 

212,6 

62.3 

'63... 

83,6 

19,6 

248,9 

32,7 

19,7 

196,9 

52,0 

'62 ... 

62,9 

27,7 

225t7 

24,8 

19,1 

166,2 

59,5 

'61.... 

4i»i 

49,4 

217,5 

29,1 

11,0 

159,6 

57,9 

'60.... 

37,0 

44.7 

210,5 

30,3 

22,9 

164,5 

46,0 

"  The  peculiarity  of  these  figures  is  the  amaziDg  increase  they 
exhibit  of  nearly  60  millions  sterling  in  the  imports  from  Indiat, 
China,  Brazil,  and  Egypt,  against  an  increased  export  of  no  more 
than  8  millions  sterling.  Por  five  years  we  have  been  laying  widely 
and  deeply  the  foundations  of  a  vast  future  trade  with  these  fertile 
tropical  countries.  We  found  the  people  who  inhabit  them  rude, 
ignorant,  without  enterprise  and  with  few  wants,  but  the  golden 
shower  which  has  descended  so  plentifully  upon  them  since  1860  has 
already  had  some  effect,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  increase  of 
8  millions  in  the  exports  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  demand  which 
will  present!;^  reduce  the  trade  to  the  sound  condition  of  an  exchange 
of  merchandise  representing  values  not  very  widely  difierent. 

"  Messrs.  Ellison  and  Haywood  have  been  at  considerable  pains 
to  estimate  as  nearly  as  may  be  possible  the  effects  of  the  four  years' 
cotton  famine  upon  the  masters  and  men  engaged  in  the  cotton 
trade,  not  forgetting  to  take  into  account  the  Targe  gains  which 
accrued  to  the  manufacturers  in  1862  and  1863  in  consequence  of 
the  largely  advanced  prices  at  which  they  were  able  to  sell  the 
enormous  quantities  ot  goods  produced  in  1860  and  1861.  It  is 
certain  that  in  manv  cases  the  first  operation  of  the  cotton  famine 
was  to  save  from  bankruptcy  many  firms  who  had  carried  production 
and  shipments  to  excessive  lengths  during  the  two  years  just  named. 
The  following  is  the  passage  from  Messrs.  Ellisons*  circular : — 

"  *  After  a  careful  analysis  of  the  figures  contained  in  the  tables, 
we  estimate  the  losses  of  the  trade  during  the  foiu:  years,  1862-65,  as 
follows : — 

Milliona  Sterling. 

Ii08B  of  interest  of  capital  and  profits  to  employers    37  to  40 

„      wages  to  operatxyes,  &c »  a8  „  30 

Total 65  to  70 

"'About  three-fifths  of  the  lolss  in  wages  fell  upon  operatires 
engaged  in  spinning  and  weaving.  Of  the  total  amount  perhaps 
about  one-fourth  was  recovered  in  the  form  of  relief,  and  remunera- 
tion received  for  permanent  or  occasional  employment  in  other 
branches  of  industry.  The  total  sum  distributed  in  charity  alone 
amounted  to  about  3,cxx>,ooo/.    A  good  portion  of  the  employing 
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claas  obtained  a  set-off  in  enhanced  prices  gained  for  the  heayy 
stocks  of  yarns  and  goods  held  at  the  close  of  1861.  Eortunate 
speculation  during  the  course  of  the  famine  was  a  prolific  source  of 
assistance  to  many,  though,  as  regards  the  trade  at  large,  it  is 
probable  that  these  profits  were  counterbalanced  by  the  heavy  losses 
of  others.  Spinners  gained  about  360,000/.  upon  the  stock  of  raw 
cotton  held  at  the  close  of  1860,  and  this  sum  we  have  deducted  from 
the  cost  of  cotton  used  in  1861.  Very  little  beyond  the  cost  price 
was  obtained  for  the  stock  they  held  at  the  end  of  1861,  as  there  was 
only  a  slight  advance  in  values  during  the  first  six  months  of  1862. 

'' '  Assuming  that  of  the  total  stock  of  cotton  in  the  ports  at 
the  close  of  1861  (279,000,000  lbs.)  two-thirds,  or  186,000,000  lbs. 
were  sold  in  1862  at  an  advance  of  6d,  per  lb.,  and  one-third,  or 
93,000,000  lbs.,  in  1863,  at  an  advance  of  ltd.  per  lb. — the  total 
amount  of  profit  realised  was  about  9,300,000/.  A  similar  calculation 
for  the  yams  and  goods  on  hand  at  the  same  date  (293,000,000  lbs.) 
shows  a  total  gain  of  9,800,000/.,  making  the  aggregate  profit  on  the 
raw  and  manufactured  articles  19,100,000/.  We  nave  no  means  of 
estimating  the  gains  and  losses  of  importers  during  the  past  four 
years.  Many  shipments  have,  of  course,  shown  a  very  handsome 
margin ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  a  vast  number  have  ruined  their 
consignees.  The  fiuctuations  in  prices  have  been  so  frequent  and  so 
great,  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  put  the  result  of  the  four  years' 
transactions  into  figures,  but  if  such  an  account  could  be  made  up,» 
we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  balance  on  the  wrong  side.' 

''  To  understand  how  it  has  happened  that  we  have  sustained 
with  such  comparative  ease  a  calamity  which  has  inflicted  a  loss  of 
70  millions  sterling  on  one  group  of  industries  is  not  a  thing  of  easy 
accomplishment.  But  if  we  ascertain  for  the  last  twentv  rears  or 
more,  the  steady  progress  made  by  our  population  in  obtaining  year 
by  year  a  larger  share  of  conveniences  and  luxuries  by  means  of 
a  commerce  carried  on  in  the  face  of  vigorous  competition  by  aU  the 
world,  we  shall  have  before  us  evidence  in  a  precise  shape  of  the 
operations  of  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  commercial  causes 
of  our  stability  and  progress— and  the  following  figures  of  the  con- 
sumption per  head  of  imported  articles  by  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  will  furnish  the  kind  of  evidence  referred  to. 

VIII. — UnUed  Kingdom,  Conntm^ion  of  Leading  ArticUi  per  Head  of  the 
Poptdation,  1843-65.  (From  Vircular  of  Franeis  Beid  and  Co.,  Liver^ 
pool.)    See  Appendix  (K). 


Artictes. 


1865.        1860.        1856.        1851. 


1846.        1843. 


lbs. 


Sugar 

Tea    

Bioe  

Tobacco    

Wine gals. 

Cotton  lbs. 

Foreign wool 

Tallow  


Total  imports . 
exports  . 


411 

3'3 

I '4 
o'4 

21'0 

4*i 

#. 

137 
108 


84*6 
27 
5-9 
1-2 
0-2 

89*4 
40 
5-5 

9, 

118 
94 


i9-7 

Z'2 

5-6 

VI 

o*a 

31-1 
3'a 
4» 
9. 

I2Z 

8z 


26-7 
1-9 
1-6 
10 
0-2 

28-4 
2-5 
4*4 


54 


ao'8 
x-6 
1*7 
0-9 

0*2 
14-2 

a'3 
4'7 
9, 

41 


16-5 
1-6 
10 
0-8 
0-2 

23-2 
1-7 
4-8 

9. 
88 


jyote.— This  table  may  be  read  thne  i  In  18<»  the  consamptkni  of  sogBr  p«r  ktad  of  the  population 
in  tiaat  year  was  41*1  Ibe.,  the  total  inpocts  were  137*.,  and  toe  total  exporta  1069.  per  head. 
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"  The  commercial  failures  in  1865  were  not  numerous,  nor  in  the 
aggregate  of  large  amount,  although  some  ten  of  the  cases  in  London 
and  the  country  were  individuallj  of  importance  and  magnitude. 
The  failure  in  March  of  the  old  private  bank  of  Attwood,  Spooner, 
and  Co.,  at  Birmingham,  was  a  catastrophe  arising  from  the  slow 
operation  of  causes  extending  backward  oyer  several  years. 

"Nearly  all  the  markets  for  leading  articles  of  colonial  and 
foreign  produce  advanced  considerably  in  1866.  In  tea,  probably, 
the  most  remarkable  improvement  was  effected.  The  foUowing 
Table  (IX.)  will  show  the  percenta^sfe  y&ri&tiouB  at  1st  January,  1866, 
as  compared  with  Ist  January,  18(54,  and  two  preceding  dates — one 
of  those  dates  being  1st  July,  1857,  that  is  to  say,  the  period  at 
which  prices  were  most  inflated  just  previous  to  the  panic  of  the 
autumn  of  1857. 

l^— Wholesale  Prices  in  London.  Comparison  of  Isi  January ^  1866,  with 
Three  Former  Dates,  stating  in  Percentages  the  degree  in  which  the  Prices 
of  1st  January^  1866,  toere  Higher  or  Lower  than  the  Prices  prevailing  at 
the  Three  Selected  Dates,    See  Appendix  (L). 


Coffee 
Sugar 
Tea  .... 


Wheat 

Butchers'  meat 


Indigo 

OUs 

Timber 

TaUow... 

Leather 

Copper 

Iron 

Lead    ... 
Tin  


Total  Note  drcula-l 
tion  in  Great  I 
Britain    J 


Higher     Lower 


Than 

Iflt  Janattrr, 

18«d. 


Per  cnt. 

II 
lO 
30 

»5 

5 

8 
10 


21 
5 
7 
5 


Per  cnt. 


10 


Higher     Lower 


Tlian 

1st  Jnuoarr, 

1864. 


Per  cut. 
18 

H 

18 
II 

I 
8 


Per  cnt. 
15 


>16 

1 

5 

7 


Higher     Lower 


Tliaa 

lit  January, 

1861. 


Per  cnt. 
36 


Per  cnt. 
8 

7 
12 


IS 
11 


23 


Higher     Lower 


Than 
IstJoly.lSST. 


Per  cnt. 
18 


^3 


Per  cnt. 

41 
15 

24 


15 
81 
14 

8 
18 
14 
36 


ifofe.— Thia  table,  deduced  from  the  percentages  in  Appendix  (L),  may  be 
read  thus:— On  Irt  January,  1866,  coffee  was  11  per  cent,  higher  than  on 
Ist  January,  1865 ;  timber  was  10  per  cent  lower,  &o. 

The  articles  raw  cotton,  silk,  flax,  hemp,  wool,  and  tohaoeo  tire  omitted  for  the 
obyious  reason  that  the  war  in  America  wholly  deranged  the  former  conditions 
of  supply  and  demand.  For  the  latter  reason  copper  might  have  been  omitted  in 
consequence  of  the  blockade  of  the  Chilian  ports  by  Spain 'at  the  doee  of  1865. 
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"  The  circulars  quoted  hereafter  in  this  supplement  are,  with 
searcelj  an  exception,  filled  with  congratulations  on  the  prosperous 
results  of  the  trade  of  1866.  The  woollen,  cotton,  iron,  linen, 
shipping,  hardware,  chemical,  timber,  and  building  trades  have  all 
been  active  and  prosperous.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the 
vast  demand  for  the  United  States  doubtless  contributed  largely  to 
this  result.  The  cessation  of  the  civil  war  in  America  also  removed 
a  source  of  universal  disquiet,  and  the  severe  crisis  of  the  autumn  of 
1864  had  in  many  cases  reduced  prices  to  a  level  below  the  point 
justified  by  supply  and  demand.  Throughout  the  year  there  was  a 
tendency  to  a  rise  of  wages  in  niost  of  the  considerable  trades.  In 
many  cases  higher  wages,  say  additions  of  lo  to  15  per  cent.,  were 
actually  acceded  to,  and  the  direction  was  almost  universally  in  favour 
of  the  employed  class. 

"  For  the  last  two  or  three  jrears  building  operations  on  a  large 
scale  have  become  characteristic,  not  merely  of  the  largest  towns, 
but  of  smaller  towns,  even  of  the  third  and  fourth  order.  Business 
premises,  warehouses,  wharves,  railway  stations,  hotels,  offices,  banks, 
and  private  edifices,  in  nearly  eveiy  case  of  architectural  pretension 
and  merit,  arose  in  every  direction.  In  the  Cit;^  of  London  the 
price  of  eligible  building  land  is  estimated  to  have  risen  50  or  60  per 
cent,  since  1862. 

''  The  experience  of  1865  has  not  been  favourable  to  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  new  banks,  discount,  finance,  trading,  and  limited 
companies  set  up  in  1863-6^.  The  discount  companies  have 
generally  failed  to  achieve  success.  Several  of  the  new  banks  have 
encountered  difficulties  sufficiently  formidable  to  obliterate  from  the 
share  list  the  premiums  once  so  conspicuous.  The  finance  companies 
have  followed  much  the  same  course,  and  the  opening  of  1866  finds 
the  world  again  sober  enough  to  admit  that  no  great  discoveries  re- 
main to  be  made  in  finance,  and  that  large  and  profitable  businesses 
aro  not  to  be  created  by  the  paragraphs  of  a  prospectus.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  probable  that  70  per  cent,  of  the  companies  more 
or  less  completely  started  during  the  last  three  years  are  practically 
defunct.  The  shares  in  a  large  part  of  the  remainder  are  unsaleable 
in  the  market,  and  in  only  a  few  cases  is  it  possible  to  efiect  dealings 
at  reasonable  premiums.  It  is  quite  possible  that  at  present  we  see 
almost  the  lowest  point  of  the  reaction  irom  the  fever  of  1864,  and 
that  the  want  of  fair  appreciation  is  almost  as  remarkable  now  as 
was  the  readiness  to  over-appreciate  before.  The  operation  of  calls 
made  in  rapid  succession  is  always  unfavourable  upon  share  property. 
At  the  outset  so  many  persons  take  more  shares  than  they  can 
provide  for,  that  every  call  brings  forward  a  new  crop  of  sellers  in  a 
market  where  buyers  are  few,  and  to  be  found  only  among  persons 
who  know  perfectly  weU  the  weakness  and  necessities  of  the  opposite 
party.  It  is  probable  that  1866  may  witness  considerable  recovery 
in  the  shares  of  those  limited  companies  which  are  able  to  show  solid 
evidence  of  their  intrinsic  solidity  and  progress.'* 

This  general  review  of  the  commercial  history  of  1865  is  followed 
in  the  Seonomitt  by  an  Appendix  containing  important  and  com- 
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pendious  statistical  tables,  in  which  information  relating  to  the 
different  branches  of  our  trade,  manufacture,  and  finance  is  exhibited 
for  a  series  of  years,  terminating  with  the  last.  The  Appendix  is 
arranged  in  nine  divisions,  each  haying  several  sub-diyisions ;  the 
dirisions  are  numbered  and  entitled — 

I,  Com  and  Cattle  Trades  ;  II,  Colonial  and  Tropical  Produce ; 
III,  Wine  Trade ;  IV,  Eaw  Materials ;  V,  Shipping  and  flights ; 
VI,  Cotton  Trade;  VII,  Linen  Trade;  VIII,  Railway  TraflEic; 
and  IX,  English  Money  Market. — Ed.  S,  J. 
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U.^The  MereatUOe  Navy  qf  the  United  Kwgdom. 

A  STATISTICAL  aocount  of  the  ressels  employed  in  the  merchant  serrlce 
ef  this  country  appeared  in  the  Manchester  Oiardian  of  the  12th  and  the 
26th  of  December  last.    The  two  articles,  which  embrace  the  ten  years 
ended  with  1863,  and  exhibit  the  statistics  for  the  latter  year  in  consider*^ 
able  4etail,  are  here  reprinted  : — 


**Astk  great  commercial  and  maritime  natiou,  the  growth  of  our  mercaiitile  navy 
is  a  topic  of  no  little  interest.  In  treating  in  these  columns  upon  the  Bri^h 
import  and  export  trade,  frequent  occasion  has  been  taken  to  show  the  very  large 
Increase  which,  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  carrying  trade  of  this 
country  has  experienced.  Now  we  desire  to  exhibit  not  the  number  of  voyages  to 
and  fro,  with  thar  aggregate  freights,  but  something  about  the  ships  themselves — 
the  census  of  our  merchant  fleet,  with  certain  of  its  more  oonspicnous  incidents. 
The  subject,  of  course,  has  no  claim  to  novelty.  It  was  discussed,  with  a  spedai 
view,  however,  in  the  Jowmal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  two  years  ago,  by  a 
gentleman  connected,  we  believe,  with  the  shipping  business  of  the  port  of  London. 
In  1810  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  Channel  Islands,  possessed  20,153  i^^gi** 
tered  vessels,  having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  2,211,000.  Down  to  1840,  the 
increase  in  the  number  was  not  very  g^reat,  but  in  average  size  it  was  considerable. 
The  mean  size  of  each  vessel  in  1810  was  109  tons;  in  1820,  110  tons;  in  1830« 
114  tons;  in  1840,  123  tons.  In  1850,  the  year  immediately  preceding  the 
repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  the  vessels  numbered  25,138,  the  tonnage  was 
3f 50 5,000,  and  the  average  capacity  139  tons.*  In  1865  a  new  method  was 
adopted  of  measuring  ships ;  this,  to  the  extent  of  xo  per  cent.,  vitiates  the  oom- 
parison  of  the  old  with  the  new  returns,  according  to  Mr.  Glover's  estimate.  A 
ship  now  measuring  100  tons  would  have  been  classed  as  of  no  tons  burthen 
before  1854.  We  cannot  find  that  the  annual  statements  published  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  from  which  the  subsequent  statistics  are  taken*  give  any  intimation  of  this 
material  change  in  reckoning  tonnage.  The  tables  which  follow  are  chiefly  for  the 
decade  ended  with  1868.  The  published  accounts  of  the  Board  not  b^ng  yet 
issued  for  1864,  what  information  is  obtainable  fi>r  that  year  will  be  incorporated  in 
the  remarks  as  we  proceed. 


•  StaUiUoal  Jowmal,  vol.  xxvi,  pp.  1  and  wj. 
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Ntmber  md  Tumage  of  BegiHered  VeiUU  {Sailing  and  Steam)  heUmging 
10  ike  United  KingdMn  and  British  PoBteuione  <m  the  SlK  Jkeember^ 
dmringihe  Ten  Yeare  IBM-dd. 


1854 
'66. 
'56 
'57. 
'68 

1869 
'60. 
'61 
'62. 
'63 


36,348 

36,01a 
37,088 
37,751 

38,200 
38,501 
38,868 
39*4*7 
4o»i95 


Tmuiace. 


6,116,000 
5,251,000 
6,212,000 
6,532,000 
6,610,000 

6,660,000 
6,711,000 
6,895,000 
6,041,000 
6,624,000 


"  The  whole  nnmber  of  veiadfl,  miling  and  steam,  wood  and  iron  (exoliuive  of 
nver  itoamen),  tegutered  thronghont  Her  Mi^jesty'e  dominions  increased  from 
36,348  in  1854,  to  40,195  in  1863,  i.e.  by  3,847,  or  10*5  per  cent.  The  increase 
of  tcmnage  in  the  same  interval,  after  correction  for  diiTerenoe  of  measurement,  was 
4,170,000  tons,  or  42*4  per  cent.  The  average  burthen  on  the  adjusted  measure- 
ment was  165  tons  in  1863;  hence,  since  1810  the  capacity  has  augmented  more 
than,/{^y  per  cent.  The  tonnage  during  the  decade  has  increased  every  year,  very 
largely  indeed  between  1863  and  1862. 

Crem  of  Registered  Vessels^  and  Ratio  of  Tonnage  per  Head,  on 
Slst  December,  1864-63. 


1854.. 
'66. 
'66.. 
'67. 
'68. 

1869. 
'60. 
'61 

'62. 
'63. 


Crews. 


269,093 
261,194 
»67,573 
287,353 
288,345 

29M3J 
294,460 
299,861 

304»i7i 
326,366 


Batio  of 
Tonuage  per  Man. 


19-0 
20-1 
19-6 
19-3 
19-4 

19*4 
19-4 
19-7 
19-9 
20-3 


"  The  fidling  off  in  the  hands  between  1854  and  1866  is  probably  due  to  the 
■r.  From  1866  the  crews  have  steadily  increased — ^we  have  now  65,17a 
mora  men  than  we  had  then.  During  the  first  four  years  the  proportion  of  hands 
to  tonnage  appears  to  have  osdilated,  latterly  it  has  persistently,  if  not  largely, 
•wollen.  In  1867  we  reckoned  one  hand  to  19*3  tons  of  burthen;  now  it  is  20*3 
tons ;  exactly  one  ton  more  per  man. 

«  The  next  table  shows  what  the  empire  has  done  to  make  up  for  its  annual 
loss  in  the  mercantile  marine  and  otherwise  to  supply  the  increasing  demands  of 
British  < 
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Ohamml  Idmtdi,  tmd  BrWsk  Poue§$i&n§,  m  tke  1 


I  Tm  Yean  ended  wHk 


1863. 


1854 
'55. 
'56. 
•57. 
•58. 

1859 
'60 
'61 
'62. 


Veueb. 


1,870 
1,876 

1,673 
1,575 

I,72Z 

1,546 
1,571 
1,949 


Tonnage. 


390,000 
492,062 
423,596 
428,477 
312,388 

282,318 
818,828 
316,435 
358,820 
596,676 


It  18  evident  here  that  a  great  impetoa  was  given  to  shipbuilding  in  the  earlier 
years ;  that  it  slackened  greatly  in  1858  and  1859 ;  tliat  in  1862  it  looked  better  ; 
but  that  1863  was,  in  activity  of  prodnction,  the  roost  marked  in  the  decade-— the 
tonnage  of  that  year  more  than  doubled  the  Agures  of  1859.  The  weekly  produce 
of  our  shipbuilding  yards  is  disclosed  by  the  next  table. 


The  Weekfy  Rate  of  Shiplmlding  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Channei 
Islands,  and  British  Possessions,  in  the  Ten  Years  ended  with  1863. 


1864 

'55 

'56 

'57 

'58 

1859 

'60 

'61 

'62 

'63 


Vendi. 


30*4 
36*0 

36-1 
39*3 
3»'a 

30-3 
33'i 
29-7 
SO'z 

ITS 


Tonnage. 


7,500 
9,463 
8,146 
8,144 
6.007 

6,4^ 
6,131 
6,085 
6,900 
11,476 


The  last  year  on  the  list  of  course  stands  highest  in  ratio  of  activity.  Tlie  retom 
for  1863  certainly  presents,  under  the  guise  of  a  few  figures,  a  striking  picture  of 
this  kingdom's  power  in  naval  architecture.  More  than  six  shipa  were  turned  off 
the  stocks  daily  (6-25  per  working  day). 

"  The  next  statement  which  discriminates  the  number  of  sailing  from  steam 
vessels  is^  unlike  the  four  preceding  ones,  which  include  the  colonies,  lunited  to 
the  United  Kingdom. 
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MUngmtil^mm  VmeUBmUt  and  Be^ 
the  Tm  Tean  i 


in  the  UmUd  Kingiem  in 

rte^A1863. 


1864  { 

isss/ 

1856/ 
1867  { 
1868/ 

1860  j 

1861  / 
1862 
1868 


Sailing.. 
8Uam  .. 

Sailing  . 
Steam  .. 

Sailing.. 
Steam  .. 

Sailing.. 
Steam  .. 

Sailing.. 
Steam  .. 

Sailing.. 
Steam  .. 

Sailing.. 
Steam  .. 

Sailing.. 
Steam  .. 

[Sailing.. 
[Steam  .. 

[Sailing.. 
I  Steam  .. 


YetielB. 


628 
174 
868 
a33 
921 

329 

1,050 

228 

847 

«53 
789 
>5o 
818 
198 
774 
zoi 

827 
221 

881 
a79 


ToniiBge. 


132,687 
64.255 

242,182 
81,018 

187,006 

57,573 
197,554 

52,918 
154,980 

53,150 
147,967 

38,003 

158,172 

53,79^ 

129,970 

70,869 

164,061 

77,338 

253,036 

107,951 


The  propoHaon  of  tteam  to  sailing  tonnage  turned  afloat  yaried  considerably,  com- 
paring  one  year  of  the  decade  with  another;  lometimeB  it  oonstitnted  one-third,  or 
rather  more,  of  the  whole  quantity ;  sometimes  one^fowrth.  However  large  the 
growth  may  be  of  either  classy  the  statistics  prove  that  the  sailing  vessels  qnite  hold 
their  own  against  their  rivals. 

"  The  yearly  losses  from  wrecks  and  old  age  are  sammarised  in  the  next  table. 

SaOmgrndSteam  VteeeU  Wrecked  and  Broken  Upinthe  UwUed  Kingdem 
in  the  Ten  Yeart  ended  with  Deemnbery  1863. 


^Qi;^ /Wrecked 

^^^^XBrokenwp  

io«/ Wrecked 

^^^XBroken^  

1  ftiui  /  Wrecked 

^^^XBrokemvp  

jgggf  Wrecked 

^^\  Broken  up  

•1QI81  /  Wrecked 

^^^\  Broken  up  


1  ciM  /  Wrecked  .„ 
^^^.\  Broken  up 


VeMels. 


738 
74 
486 
"4 
754 
no 

662 

79 
666 

59 
671 

82 

744 
75 

668 
71 

674 
56 

912 

158 


Tonnage. 


} 


168,848 

9>975 
96,817  "I 

8,029  J 
196,726  1 

9,499  J 
167,688  1 

9,022  J 

187,166  1 

5,50a  J 
170,487  1 

8,775  J 
172,784  1 

12,668  J 

151,236  1 
7,441  J 

172,236  1 
8,100  J 

187,048  \ 
15,038  J 


Total  Tonnage. 


178,818 
103,846 
205,224 
166,705 
142,668 
I79,a^* 
"85,45a 
158,677 
180,336 
202,086 
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[Mar. 


1 


"  The  table  thows  bat  little  uniformity  of  reralia.  We  see  our  annua  loaMt 
from  both  cauflefl  vary,  in  round  numbers,  from  100,000  to  aoo,ooo  tons.  The 
decay  of  age,  however,  appears  to  operate,  as  might  be  antidpated,  more  regularly 
than  accidents  by  flood.  We  may  estimate  that  every  year  there  is  about  1 50,000 
tons  of  new  shipping  required  to  make  up  for  *  wear  and  tear.*  In  recent  years  tiie 
official  accounts  have  recorded  the  number  of  vessels  which  have  been  taken  off  the 
register  by  becoming  the  property  of  foreigners.  The  return  begins  with  1856. 
There  was  a  return  anterior  to  the  date  of  the  ships  'transferred'  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  the  Custom  House  authorities  seem  to  have  had  misgivings  about 
its  accuracy.  In  1856  the  number  of  vessels  (sailing  and  steam)  sold  to  foreigners 
and  taken  off  the  register  was  149  ;  in  1857  it  was  90.  Subsequently  the  aooount 
is  more  detailed. 
Number  of  VeueU  beUmging  to  the  United  Kingdom  Sold  to  Fareignen 
during  the  Sis  Years  ended  loith  1863.^ 


1860{??^8- 


i««i^S::::.:; 


Vessels. 


49 

36 
29 
5» 
89 
49 
4S 
31 
51 
5« 
96 
85 


Tonnage. 


16,880 
11,885 

9,253 

ao,94o 

12,230 

17,599 

7,583 
14,601 

33,179 
3»»6i9 


Total  Tonnage. 


28,765 
3O1I93 
28,951 

35*373 
54,798 


"  These  are  vessels  originally  built  for  Britisli  owners,  but  which,  by  sale  have 
passed  to  the  possession  of  foreigners. 

"  Latterly,  the  changes  in  our  merchant  navy  are  posted  up  in  the  quarto  bine 
books  very  compendiously.  We  have  synopticaUy  the  evolution  of  the  shipping 
census  thus  represented  for  one  year :— 


Total. 

Veuela. 

Tons. 

Upon  the  register  on  the  Slst  December,  1862..  

27,525 

4,860,191 

Added  to  the  register  during  1863 — 

New  vessels,  British  built 

1,163 

51 
300 

156 

364,724 

„            ooloniid    „ 

88,809 

Foreign  built 

Tesseb  transferred  &om  the  colonies  to  the  United  i 
Kingdom  ^  * 

70,868 

Total  added 

1,670 

697,624 

Deducted  from  the  register  during  1863 — 
Vessels  wrecked 

912 
158 
181 

48 
146 

187,048 

„      broken  up 

„      sold  to  foreigners 

15,038 
64,798 

„      transferred  to  the  colonies  

11,766 

„      sold  and  registered  at  ports  of  the  United  1 
Kingdom,  and  registers  cancelled  but  not  re-   » 

27,408 

Total  deducted 

1,445 

306,058 

225 

391,566 

Upon  the  register  on  the  Slst  December,  1863 

27,750 

5,251,767 

1806.]         The  MereantOe  Nm^f  qf  the  United  Kingdom. 
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"  Tlie  merement  of  growth  is  here  measured  by  a  gain  in  TeNels  of  15^  per 
cent  in  additions  beyond  the  dednotions)  and  in  the  tonnage  of  laS  per  cent. 

II. 

• 
"  In  the  first  part  of  this  article  the  statistics,  which  come  down  to  the  end  of 
1868,  w«ie  abstracted  from  the  annoal  volames  of  the  trade  and  navigation  retnrns. 
For  information  of  a  kter  date  we  must  have  recoune  to  a  parliamentary  paper  of 
last  aeesion,*  which  supplies  a  variety  of  particukrs  of  our  shipping  trade  for  1864. 


VeiseU  Regiitertd  in  the  Ports  of  the  United  Kingdem  and  the 
CoUmies  on  Zlit  December^  1864. 


England  . 


rSmaU  .... 
\  Large 


8«X^-» {S... 

^^^    {^. 


Channel  Islands . 


rSmaU     .. 
\  Large  .... 


British  possessions,  &e.  <  j^-^  "" 


Veneb. 


7,290 
12,916 

1,073 
i»953 


i»o54 

277 

48 

208 
354 

6,717 
6,012 


Tonnage. 


229,577  1 
3»8 15*421^  J 

32,771  1 
575»778  J 

28,434  1 
i«5»3i7  J 


6,848 
4,047 


} 


6,726  1 
66,295  J 

156,626  1 
i,»3i|Oi5  J 


ToUlTonmige. 


4,045,003 
608,549 

i93i75» 

10,895 

72,021 

1,388,541 


Note. — ^The  small  vessels  are  of  less  than  50  tons  burthen ;  the  large  ones  ore 
of  50  tons  or  more. ' 


Of  the  registered  tonnage,  which  for  suling  vessels  amounted  to  6,3 19,000  in  1864» 

the  proportion  per  cent,  belonging  severally  to  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom 

and  ccdonies  stuids  thns : — 

Tonnaceof 
Bailing  VeneLi. 

England 64*0  per  cent* 

Scotland 9*6        „ 

Ireland   I'l        n 

Isle  of  Man  and  Channel  Islands   1*3        w 

British  possessions    .'. 22*0        „ 


•  Commons  Pfeper,  No.  881,  Shippings  1866, 
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MmeUamm^ 


The  {HToportkn  of  tunber-lmUt  ta  iron  ihipi  will  be 
•teamen  Ibr  the  Mme  jmr  are  tabulated  thm:— 


tatOm  OB.    Hie 


SUam  Vemli  Regittered  in  the  PmU  of  (he  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Colonies  on  Zlei  Jkcemiberf  18B4. 


^  A^  A  /Small  .. 

England |  j^^, 

Booi^smd {Large" 

T    1    A  /Small  .. 

I"'*"^    { Large.. 

Ti     ^  -M-  rSmall  .. 

Isle  of  Man    .... {zar^e  .. 

Channel  Idands {^^  ^ 

„  .  .^  rSmall  ... 

Bntiah  possesBiona j  ^^^^ 


Veweli. 


772 

106 

»95 
47 

127 

5 
1 

2 

112 

315 


Tonnage. 


17,973  \ 
510^76  J 

2,709  1 

"ii559  J 

1,263  1 

50.595  J 

1,509  J 

16  1 

181  / 

3,224  1 

^6,823  / 


Total  Tonnage. 


5»8»449 
115,268 

5^858 

1.509 

197 

70,047 


The  steam  tonnage  amounted  to  767,000.    The  proportion  per  cent,  was  tiiiia 
distribated  throughont  the  ports  of  the  empire : — 

Tonnage  of 
Steam  YmmIi. 

England 69*0  per  cent. 

Scotland 15*0        „ 

IrelaDd 6*7        „ 

Isle  of  Man  and  Channel  Islands «  0*2        „ 

British  possessions  9*1        „ 

lOO'O 


Or,  making  the  calccdaiion  upon  both  sailing  vessels  and  steamers,  the  ratios  in 
req;>ect  to  the  separate  dividons  of  the  empire  are  expressed  bj  the  snljoined 
figures  :— 


England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

lale  of  Man  and  Channel  Islands    

British  poBSTiiniflnfl .  ., 

Total  of  sailing  and  ste«m  Teasels 


Total  Tonnage. 


4,674,000 

724,000 

245,000 

84,000 

1,459,000 


7,086,000 


Batioof 
Tbtal  Tonnage. 


Percent. 
64-6 

lO'l 

3*5 

20'6 


lOO'O 
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Tb»  low  {MltioA  which  Inha^  ootapim  on  th«'  loiB  of  BMuritiaw  flBtevprfge  is 
weU  ahomi  bgr  tbe89  iSgnrei.  Het  tomge  i»  Iwi  ooe-ililrd  of  thai  hdpng^ng  to 
Sooihuid — 245,000  to  724,000 ;  with  a  popalstion  of  nearly  twice  the  amoant  of 
the  king^dom  beyond  the  Tweed.  The  Channel  Islands  and  the  Isle  of  Man  can, 
with  their  einall  popolations,  master  steam  and  sailing  tonnage  Which  is  eqnal  to 
one^third  of  that  ascribed  to  Ireland,  with  her  ux  millions  of  inhabitants ! 

*'  It  was  shown  last  week  how  large  the  increase,  both  in  vessels  and  burthen, 
in  1863  was,  as  compared  with  the  previons  year's  account.  The  growth  continued 
through  1864;  when  we  had  40,798  vessels,  or  603,  i.e.  1*5  per  cent,  over  1863. 
Our  tonnage  last  year  was  7,186,000,  or  562,000,  i^.  8*5  per  cent.,  in  excess  of  the 
previous  year's  return.  We  are  speaking  of  the  aggregate  tonnage — that  which 
we  possess  in  steamers  as  well  as  in  sailing  vessels. 

"  How  were  our  merchantmen  engaged  in  1863  ?  We  say  1863,  because  upon 
this  point  there  is  no  return  for  1864  yet  issued.  Exclusively  engaged  in  the 
home  trade  there  were  i  i>i  33  vessels,  of  860,000  tons  burthen,  manned  by  43,815 
hands,  not  reckoning  the  masters.  The  home  trade,  according  to  the  Custom 
House  ofBdals,  is  limited  to  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  one  side,  and 
to  those  between  the  Elbe  and  Brest  on  the  other.  There  were  1,810  vessels,  of 
318,000  total  tonnage,  employing  12,524  men,  employed  partly  in  the  home  and 
partly  in  the  foreign  trade;  and  7*934  vessels,  of  3,618,000  tons  in  the  aggregate, 
manned  by  128,388  hands,  engaged  in  the  foreign  and  colonial  trade  solely.  The 
home  trade  occupies  more  th^n  one-fifth  of  the  hands  who  constitute  the  crews  of 
the  mercantile  marine. 

**  We  may  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  rate  at  which  the  empire  is  now  adding 
from  its  own  building  yards  to  the  mercantile  navy.  We  here  separate  the  timber 
from  the  iron  built  vessels,  the  steamers  from  the  sailing  ships,  and  take  the  latest 
annual  return  as  sufficing  for  the  purpose  in  view. 

New  Sailing  Vessds  Built  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  British 
Fossesnons,  and  Begietered  as  British  Ships,  in  the  Year  1864. 


Timber  Bult. 

Iron  BniU 

VesMla. 

TonnageL 

Yesaels. 

Tonnage. 

England    «.,„.. 

ScotUnd    

586 

121 

6 

110,424 

35»>36 

1,223 

113 
34 

7 

«6,334 

3*,i74 

7,208 

Ireland _ 

United  Kingdom 

British  possessions  

713 

785 

146,783 
206,029 

154 

125,716 

Total 

1,498 

35»>8" 

154 

125,716 

We  And  from  this  statement  that  the  British  possessions  turned  oot  of  thehr  ship- 
building yards  a  larger  number  of  timber  vessels  and  a  much  hirger  amount  of 
tonnage  than  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  these  ships' our  dependencies  produced  75 
more  than  our  shipbuilders  at  home,  and  59,246,  or  40  per  cent.,  more  tonnage. 
On  the  other  hand,  154  iron-built  sailing  veaaels  were  launched  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  not  one  in  the  colonies.  Taking  iron  and  wooden  ships  together,  the 
home  trade  produced  in  the  year  66,000  tonnage  more  than  the  colonial  builders. 
The  North  American  colonies  are  by  far  the  largest  producers  among  the  depen- 
dencies of  the  British  Crown.  They  set  afloat  in  1864  not  fewer  than  604  timber- 
built  sailers  and  18  steamers,  having  an  aggregate  burthen  of  164,000  tons. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  rank  next.  They  launched  76  sailing  and  10  steam 
vessels,  timber  bnilt»  with  a  total  tonnage  of  6,058. 
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Jfiw  Sttam  VeuOt  BtUU  in  the  UhiUd  Kingdmn  and  in  thi  BriAk 
PoBae8tian$,and  BegiaUredM  BritiiK  8hip9,iniU  Fmt  1864. 

Timber  BuOfc. 

LrouBaat 

Ycmels. 

TbM. 

YaMeU. 

Tbnt. 

Sngland    

Booflf^^ ....  

26 
6 

1 

966 

1,371 

56 

202 

182 

8 

97,«74 
56,812 

»,995 

Ireland 

TTTiit<ed 'R'mg^oirn  

82 

28 

2,393 
7,027 

342 
6 

156,981 
289 

British  posseMionB  

Totol 

60 

9,420 

847 

157,270 

**  The  same  saperiority  m  quantity  is  nuuntained  by  the  colonial  bnilden  of 
wooden  steam  yessels.  The  United  Kingdom  torned  off  32  vessels,  of  2,393 
aggregate  burthen,  or  of  75  tons  each.  The  colonies  prodooed  only  s8  vessels,  bat 
thdr  tonnage  amounted  to  7,027,  or  more  than  twice  the  home  figures.  The 
colonial  steamers  averaged  250  tons.  While  the  United  Kingdom  built  342  iron 
steamers,  burthen  1 57,000  tons,  during  the  year,  the  colonies  only  oonstancted  5 
very  small  ones— probably  of  plates  sent  out  from  this  country  and  put  together  at 
the  colonial  ports. 

'*  The  merchant  fleet  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  contains  a  certain  number  of 
colonial  and  foreign  built  ships.  The  returns  for  1864  give  the  number  and 
tonnage  of  these  vessels  thus  :-— 


Canada    

New  Brunswick 

Kova  Scotia  and  Oape  Breton 
Prince  Edward  Island  

Foreign  countries 

Total    


VesMls. 


15 

28 

4 

6 


68 
216 


Tonnage. 


13,5^0 

29»025 

1,696 

if>94 


45.475 
128,761 


i74»»36 


*'  Bringing  the  statistics  of  this  and  the  two  preceding  tables  together,  we 
obtain  the  census  of  the  new  ships  added  from  all  sources  to  the  British  register 
during  the  year — the  ships  built  in  home  and  in  colonial  yards,  or  that  were 
acquired  by  purchase  from  foreigners. 

A  Return  of  the  If  umber  of  Veude  that  were  Begietered  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ae  New  JShipe  in  the  Tear  1864. 


Timber. 

Inm. 

VeMela. 

Tone. 

VeeMli. 

Tons. 

flailing  veBsels  

980 
84 

3»8,702 
2,682 

167 
847 

126,921 
158.976 

Steam      „        ..,..,,,,,.,.,.t,.,mi....m„ 

Total 

1,014 

311,384 

604 

285,897 

1806.]         The  MercmtOe  Navy  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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"From  Tuioafl  aoimes  we  obtain  1,518  new  ships  and  607,181  of  additioiud 
tonnage.  But  in  the  same  year  we  sold  and  transferred  1,52%  vessels  of  337,98; 
total  burthen ;  we  lost  by  wreck  668,  of  175,763  tonnage;  and  we  broke  up  78 
■ailing  and  27  steam  vessels,  which  operation  took  away  from  our  carrying  power 
10,573  tons.  It  is  a  defect  of  the  Custom  House  returns,  that  they  omit  all 
mention  of  the  places  where  the  shipbuilding  business  is  carried  on.  This  omission 
might  easily  be  remedied,  fbr  the  officers  collecting  such  particulars  ss  are  published 
must  be  cognisant  of  the  number  of  vessels  which  our  principal  rivers  yearly  add 
to  the  mercantile  marine.  What  number  is  separately  launched  on  the  Mersey, 
the  lliames,  the  Tyne,  the  Wear,  and  the  Clyde  would  make  an  interesting  page 
in  our  indurtrial  statistics  for  the  year.  Some  notion  may  be  gained  of  the  relative 
activity  of  the  work  upon  these  rivers  by  consulting  the  occupation  census  of  1861, 
and  noting  down  the  persons  ascribed  to  shipbuilding  and  the  allied  trades  in  the 
divisions  which  contain  the  busiest  parts  of  those  streams : — 


Hirer. 

Diyision  of  Kingdom. 

Men  Employed 

Mersey    

North-western 

7,611 

Thames    

Metropolis,  Kent  (part),  Essex 
Northern  

10,134 
9»'54 

Tyne  and  Wear 

dvda  

Scotland    

Total 

3^.723 

**  These  wens  the  people  employed,  according  to  the  last  census,  '  about  ships,' 
as  shipbuilders,  riiipwrights,  block,  oar  and  mast  makers,  boat  and  barge  builders, 
aaihnakers,  and  other  employments  connected  with  the  shipbuO^g  trade. 

"  The  import  and  export  trade  in  1864,  is  shown  for  the  twelve  principal  ports 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  subjoined  table. 

'  the  United  Kirkgdomy  the  Entrances  Inwards  and 
ards,  Year  ended  3lst  December,  1864. 


London   , 

Liverpool     ... 
Newcastle    ... 

Hull 

Southampton 

Glasgow 

Leith  

Greenock 

Bristol 

Dublin 

Belfast -... 

Cork. 


;in 

\  Out  

;in 

\  Out 

/In 

\Oui 

/In 

\(hU 

/In 

I  Out 

/In 

\Out 

/In 

I  Out , 

/In 

\Oui 

/In 

\Omt 

/In 

\Out 

/In «. 

\0u€ 

/In 

lom 


YeneU. 


11,206 

7,690 

4,967 
4»673 
4,442 
7,808 
2,946 
2,158 
1,268 
1,144 

661 

908 

1,884 

650 

467 
»55 
867 
^6o 
4S7 
«3i 
flSl 
66 

268 

6x 


TouDage. 


8,869,782  1 

2,698,622  1 
3^,652,934  / 

842,234  1 
1,628,517  / 

768,963  1 

6a5»929  / 

868,696  1 

359»9"  J 

186,272  1 

35i»936  J 

829,183  1 

208,629  / 

191,222  1 

1331^90  / 

282,027  1 

71,185  / 

117,208  \ 

43,307  J 

88,002  \ 

a4»7oo  / 

73,718  1 
13,519  J 


Total  Tounage. 


5,781,203 

5»35i,45<5 

M70,75i 

1,384,882 

7*8,509 

538,208 

537,762 

3H»5i» 

303fai» 

160,510 

1x2,702 

87,137 
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"  LoDcbm  and  lAfeepofA  haul  the  Btt ;  bat  in  rapect  of  the  export  bfninnw  the 
latter  ezoeedi  the  former  port  by  230,000  tonnage.  It  wiD  be  obeerred  aleo^  with 
regard  to  Liverpool*  that  the  number  of  afaips  which  entered  during  tiie  year,  waa 
not  much  over  the  nomber  which  cleared  oat — 4.967  agidntt  4,673 ;  bat  that  at 
London  there  waa  a  very  large  difference— namely  1 1,106  to  7,690  yesseli — in 
tonnage  938,000  leas  cleared  ootwarda  than  entered.  At  Newcastle,  on  the  other 
hand,  841,234  tonnage  entered,  bat  doable  the  quantity  cleared  ootwarda— 
1,628,517.  Similar  differenoea  mark  the  trade  of  other  porta  in  the  liat.  Tbe 
vesaela  trading  with  Idverpool  are  obviooaly  much  laif^er  than  those  engaged  in  the 
Loudon  traffic — ^the  average  burthen  of  the  latter  was  306  tons;  whereas  the 
former  measured  555  tons  each.  The  average  tonnage  of  the  ahipe  which  entered 
and  left  Newcastle  laat  year  was  101.  The  rapid  diminution  in  the  extent  of  the 
traffic  at  the  various  ports  when  each  is  compared  with  its  predecessor,  is  phunly 
shown  by  the  table.  Though  the  gross  tonnage  of  Liverpool  is  rather  below  that 
of  London,  yet  the  value  of  the  British  shipments  from  our  great  port  is  double 
that  from  the  Thames — 71,748,000^  against  36,555,000/.  There  are  bat  six 
ports  at  which  this  part  of  our  trade  exceeded  1,000,000/.  sterling  in  the  year. 

Declared  Value  of  British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  Exported 
from  the  Seven  Principal  Ports  of  the  United  Kingdom^  Tear  ended 
Zlst  December,  1864. 

& 

Liverpool ^ 71,748,000 

London    ^ 36,555,000 

Hull « 16,053,000 

d-laagow 7,604,000 

Southampton 4,727,000 

Newcastle - 1,870,000 

Gbeenock..^ ....„ ., 503,000 

"  The  total  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  exported  in  1864,  waa 
146,603,000/.,  of  which  very  nearly  740,000,000/.,  was  sent  through  the  seveo 
ports  named  above.  The  Customs  publish  no  aooount  of  the  value  of  the  importa 
which  enter  the  separate  ports  of  the  kingdom.  They  return,  however,  the  amoant 
collected  for  duty  at  each  port,  but  that,  of  course,  is  a  very  inadequate  exponent  of 
the  extent  of  their  respective  trades.  London  collects  nearly  three  timea  the 
revenue  that  Liverpool  brings  to  the  national  exchequer,  because  London  importa 
much  larger  quantities  of  taxiEd^  commodities  than  LiverpooL 

Orou  Amount  of  Customs  Duty  Received  at  Seven  of  the  Principal  Ports 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  Tear  ended  Zlst  December,  1863. 

£ 

London    1 1,974,000 

Liverpool 3,133,000 

Greenock 1,231,000 

Bristol ^ 1,151,000 

Glasgow 980,000 

Dublin 966,000 

Leith    440,000 

"  The  Customs  duties  yielded  in  1863  the  som  of  23,589,000/.,  of  which  rather 
more  than  half  was  collected  at  the  port  of  London.  Including  London  with  the 
six  other  porta  of  the  tables  nearly  20^000,000/.  was  doe  to  thdr  trade. 
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*'  We  win  ooDclade  with  a  dainfled  ftatement  of  regittered  Tesiels  belonging  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  chwcd  aocording  to  their  capacity,  bat  exdnding  river 
■teamerB  from  the  table. 


Begitttrtd  Bailing  and  Steam  VeneU  of  the  UhiUd  Kingdom^  and  Number^ 
of  Men,  exdueive  of  Maeten,  Employed  in  1863. 


VeMeb. 

Tonnage. 

Men.    ' 

Under  50  tons    

4,945 

18,825 

1,801 

710 

80 

16 

1 

»63,5'5 

2,346,460 

1,287489 

816,102 

134,185 

34,085 

13,343 

12,782 

98,427 

40,627 

26,817 

4,809 

1,455 

410 

50  and  under 
500         „ 
1,000 

1,600         „ 
2,000         „ 
18,000 

500 

1,000 

1,500 

2,000 

2,700 

14,000 

Total    ... 

20,878 

4,795,^79 

184,727 

Compering  this  with  the  table  giving  the  total  regirtered  tonnage  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  dlst  December,  1863,  it  appears  that  6,97%  river  steamers,  pos- 
;  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  456,478  are  excluded  from  the  last  statement.** 


III. — Tke  ImparUj  the  Home  Consumpticn^  and  the  &porU  of  Ihmce  in 

1863-64-65. 


Thbbb  statistics  of  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  of  French  com- 
merce yrhich  were  passed  by  the  Customs  during  the  three  years  ended  with 
1865,  are  taken  from  the  JBeonamist  of  the  10th  February  last :— > 

**  Customs  returns  issued  within  the  last  few  dajs  give  the  total  results  of  the 
year  1865,  and  add  to  them  a  comparison  of  those  of  preceding  years.  It  appears 
that  the  ^oe  of  imports  taken  out  of  bond  for  consmnption  was  in  1865  not  less 
than  2,782,335,000  frs.,  whereas  in  1864  it  amounted  to  2,518,150,000  frs.  j  hi 
1863  to  2,426,379,000  frs.;  1862  to  2,198,555,000  frs.;  and  in  1861  to 
2,442,328,000  frs.  The  value  of  exports  of  Frendi  prodnctions  was,  in  1865, 
3,199,453,000  frs.;  in  1864^  2,924,168,000  frsi;  in  1863,  2,642,559,000  firs. ;  in 
1862,  2,242,68 1,000  tin, ;  and  in  1861,  1,926,260,000  frs.  In  English  money  the 
imports  of  1865  were  1 1 1,293,400^. ;  and  in  1861,  97,69 3,200^.  The  exports  in 
1866^  127,978,120^. ;  and  in  1861,  77,050,400/.  An  increase  of  13,600,2002.  in 
one  branch  of  trade,  and  of  50,927,7 oo2.  in  another,  is  undonbtediy  remarkable^ 
and  even  exceeds  the  most  sanguine  expectations  that  were  formed  of  the  treaties  of 
commerce  into  which  France  has  eateied. 

"  The  following  is  a  detail  of  the  prindpal  imports  taken  out  of  bond  for  con* 
sumption  in  the  last  three  years  >— 


14A 


Silk 

Cotton 

Wool  

Hides  and  skins , 

Timber    

Sugar 

Coffee 

Oxen   

Cod  and  other  fish... 
Oleaginous  seeds   ... 

Seeds  for  sowing    ... 

Olire  oil , 

Stayee 

Flax 

Ghrease  and  tallow ... 

Oleaginous  firuits    ... 

Coal 

Fragments  of  silrer 

Copper    

Indigo 

Woollen  tissues 

Straw  plait  and  hats 


MUcellansa. 


1866. 

fr. 

297,OI2|OCO 

i54t4»4t000 
103,562,000 
115,721,000 

i33f536»ooo 
89,236,000 
76,236,000 
38,651,000 
62,450,000 

33,548,000 
36,939iOOO 
26,341,000 
75,o77»ooo 
24,497,000 

22,414,000 
127,161,000 
35,962,000 
41,331,000 
21,645,000 

38*553.000 
25,131,000 
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1864. 

fr. 
285,844,000 
844,189,000 
220,851,000 
102,781,000 
106,634,000 

121,625,000 
88,370,000 
77,256,000 
40,487,000 
59,830,000 

21,500,000 
29,277,000 
18,241,000 
62,997,000 
87,886,000 

18,366,000 
115,216,000 
87,434,000 
46,615,000 
18,834,000 

31,969,000 
22,851,000 


1868. 

fr. 
291,905,000 
261,836,000 
223,730,000 
111,038,000 
104,842,000 

147419,000 
79,79a»ooo 
77,136,000 
30,938,000 
39,976,000 

16,520,000 
24,549,000 
20,233,000 
50,551,000 
44,540,000 

"9>554.ooo 
100,014,000 
35,981,000 
39,873,000 
21,445,000 

33i373»ooo 
13470,000 


**  All  the  other  articles  imported  were  of  less  value  than  10,000,000  frs.  in  1865. 
Among  them  the  following  may  interest  English  readers  :•*- 


Pig  iron  

Iron 

Steel    

Lead    

Tin 

Beer 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  jam 

Cotton  yam    

Woollen  yam 

Goats*  hair  yam    

Flax  and  hemp  tissues 

Silk  tissues 

Hair  tissues    

Cotton  tissues 

Machinery 

Cutlery   

Needles  

Jute 

Hemp 


1865. 


fr. 

5,934,000 

1,963,000 

916,000 

18,245,000 

1  ii955»ooo 

1,636,000 
14,277,000 

9,371,000 
12,972,000 

6,699,000 

14405,000 
10,607,000 
5,703,000 
11,544,000 
12,092,000 

250,000 

1,301,000 

9,988,000 

17,669,000 


1864. 


fr. 
8,820,000 
1,199,000 
1,062,000 
9,667,000 
12,254,000 

1,351,000 
5,105,000 
7,836,000 
11,497,000 
5,110,000 

14,311,000 
7,290,000 
6,148,000 
9,466,000 

11,327,000 

224,000 
1,597,000 
7,666,000 
8,440,000 


1863. 


fr. 

17,690,000 
4,194,000 
1,909,000 
9»5o5»ooo 
9,913,000 

1,682,000 
7,702,000 
7,631,000 
10,234,000 
4,348,000 

12,470,000 
4,729.000 
641 1,000 
8,660,000 

10,551,000 

234,000 
1,323,000 
4»559»ooo 
4,110,000 


.1866.]  Imports^  CoMumptian,  and  Exports  of  France  in  1863-65.  J45 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  the  import  of  iron  is  very  small,  and  that  of  tissues  and 
yams  much  below  what  had  been  expected. 

'*  The  following  were  the  principal  exports  of  French  productions  :^ 


Silk  tissues 

Woollen  tissues 

Cotton  tissues 

Flax  and  hemp  tissues 

"Woollen  yam 

Prepared  skins   

Articles  in  skin  or  leather 

Jewellery  and  silversmiths'! 

work    J 

Tools  and  articles  in  metal  .... 
Tumeiy,  buttons,  mercery,  &o. 

Millinery  and  artificial  flowers 

•Furniture,  Ac 

Beady-made  clothes  and  linen 

Paper  and  pasteboard  

Wines 

'  Brandies 

^  Perfumery  

Befined  sugar 

'  Beetroot   „    

Chemical  productions   

Madder   

.5fg» 

Flax 

Cotton*  ; 

Timber    

■  Bosins,  natire 

Oleaginous  seeds  and  fruits  .... 

Seeds  for  sowing 

Pish 

Meat   

5gg»  

Butter 

Wool 

Hair  and  bristlM    

fiilk 

.Grain  and  flour 


1865. 


fr. 

399»095»ooo 

376,672,000 

105413,000 

24,769,000 

21,596,000 

66,186,000 
81,242,000 

19,280,000 

38,195,000 
»83,949iOOO 

22,860,000 
18,871,000 

1 15,096,000 
16,677,000 

280,601,000 

58,899,000 

1 5»3 19.000 
92,905,000 
18,884,000 

64,856,000 
14*305,000 
,  12,611,000 
11,834,000 
95i05>o,ooo 

31,731,000 
42,027,000 
12,608,000 
34,167,000 
22,731,000 

11,467,000 
37,649,000 
55,668,000 
36,822,000 
24,108,000 

118,260,000 
114,610,000 


1864. 


fr. 

407,618,000 

855,862,000 

93,728,000 

24,486,000 

19,087,000 

61,589,000 
89,937,000 

19,278,000 

45,187,000 
174,187,000 

18,200,000 
20,468,000 

110,394,000 
18,562,000 

234,539,000 

75,522,000 

16,524,000 

74,424,000 

6,036,000 

51,921,000 
9,633,000 

12,148,000 
7,44^,000 

57,154,000 

80,403,000 
86,804,000 
8,766,000 
21,520,000 
15,218,000 

8,962,000 
27,974,000 . 
42,037,000 
51,131,000 
28,888,000 

101,480,000 
56,220,000 


1863. 


fr. 

370,293,000 

293,583,000 " 

98,179,000 

18,952,000 

i5»2*3»ooo 

51,928,000 
78,545.000 

i7>75»»ooa^ 

43,714,000 
146,732,000 

I2,2dl,000 
I3;603,000 

82,254,000 

I7,799»ooo 

229,738,000 

> 

66,832,000 

14,656,000 

76,552,000  * 

7,297,000 

47,553,000 
10,361,000 
9,641,000 
10,132,000 
52,168,000 

30,701,000 
36,040,000 
10,885,000 
10,769,000 
16,054,000 

7,812,000 
23,283,000- 
32,382,000 
48,156,000- 
17,318,000 

96,166,000 
48,486,000^ 


•  Cotton  is  counted  as  a  French  production,  because  it  is  considered  nation- 
alised when  import  duty  is  paid  on  it.  ... 


"The  way  in  which  the  estimate  of  articles  imported  is  made  is  to  take  thdr 
value  at  the  seaport  or  frontier  at  which  they  arrive,  without,  however,  counting 
import  duties,  or  the  taxes,  discounts,  Ac.,  adopted  in  commerce.    The  value  of 
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exports  is  also  calculated  at  aeaports  or  at  the  frontier,  without  countliig  export  or 
transit  duties,  premiums  or  drawbacks. 

■    "  The  precions  metab,  which  are  not  indaded  in  the  preceding  figares,  stand 
thns^— 


1865. 

1864. 

1863. 

Imports— 

Gold  ingots 

Silver  ingots   

fr. 

97,272,543 
32©,i77,6oi 

93,630,098 
142,404,343 

fr. 

110,097,846 

853,897,754 

63,416,252 

204,316,292 

fr. 

83,266,419 

286,467,015 

27,564,966 

Coin » 

133435,^79 

Tbtal   

653,484,585 

731,728,144 

530,733,679 

Jftrpofff— 

Gold  ingots... 

55,304,670 

213,271,344 
93,124,310 
70,420,424 

82,810,523 
806,042f,75O 
134,106,666 
176,098,751 

86,ii7,<o^ 

Coin.... 

Silyer  in  bam 

271,638,705 
126,12^,911 

Coin..«.. 

103,216,950 

Totel    - 

432,120,748 

649,058,690 

587,097,071 

*<  In  1865  the  imports  exceeded  the  exports  by  221,363,737  frs.,  and  in  186^ 
by  82,669,454  frs.  llieeetwo  sams  make  12,161,332/.  English.  In  1863  the 
exports  exceeded  the  imports  by  56,368,392  frs.,  or  2,254,53  6^ 

"  Subjohied  is  a  detail  of  the  oomitries  from  and  to  which  imports  and  exports 
of  the  predona  metals  were  made  in  1865 :— 


Gold. 

Imports. 

Export.. 

' 

iDgotfl. 

Coin. 

IngoU. 

Ooin. 

En  land 

fr. 

85,716,135 

162,510 

54,660 

2,394.870 

5,361,000 
3,583,368 

fr. 
88,744,605 
14,506,842 
69,019,200 

58,065,600 

2,094,000 
87,747,354 

fr. 

12,735 

712,872 

8,742 

17,830,44^ 

36,708,000 

31,875 

fr. 

21,244,716 

1,150,776 

845,862 

2,778,69S 

115,521,460 

9,544,905 

65,800 

1,690,600 

39,740,700 

35,040 

20,662,902 

Delgiunt .........r 

Zollverein 

Spain 

Engdom  of  Italy    .... 
Switzerland  

Boman  States  

Turkey 

Egypt    

United  States 

Other  oountrieB   

Total 

97,272,543 

320^77,601 

!  55,304,670 

213,271,344 
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Silver. 

Importa. 

JGxporti. 

iDgota. 

Cain. 

Ingota. 

Com. 

^ngUmd    

Seigium    

fr. 
8,058,031 
9,420,510 
358,900 

69,660,368 
6,132,289 

fr. 
10,446,464 
22,541,380 
22,116,184 
46,767,990 
14,681,300 

169,800 
25,681,221 

fr. 

2,377,820 

6,222,022 

a,555»207 

167,600 

442400 

42,946,400 
i»o954oo 

37,317,461 

fr. 
4,518,194 
13,333,336 
1,682,282   ' 
856,742 

ZoUTewm 

Spain 

^ngdom  of  ItAlj   .... 

Swiiseriand  ^ 

-Turkey 

Sgypt 

TlrftJuH  Tni^ift , 

7^854,800 

536,286 

62,200 

11,670,800 

13,206,400 

872,000 

12,979,385 

Chma 

United  States 

Other  countries   .» 

Total 

931^30,098 

142,404,343 

93,124,310 

70,420,424 

On  referring  to  the  ^*  Statistics  of  French  Commerce/'  in  vol.  xxvii.  of 
the  Jwtmal  (p.  129  e<  ieq.\  the  reader  will  he  ahle  to  compare  the  value  of 
most  of  the  articles  of  import  and  export  as  given  ahove,  with  the  returns 
for  1861  and  1862.  That  account,  with  the  present  figures,  will,  therefoie, 
'Aaw  the  tnde  in  those  articles  for  five  consecutive  years. — £d.  &  J. 


Vf.^Arbitratum  in  ike  Building  Tirade. 

Thb  satisfactory  settlement  of  trade  disputes  between  masters  and  men 
by  arbitration,  is  not  common  in  this  kingdom.  Arbitration,  however,  is 
sometimes  successful,  as  the  Building  News  has  recently  shown  with 
respect  to  certain  trade  differences  at  Wolverhampton. 

**  Sinoe  the  adoption  of  the  new  roles  by  the  masters  and  men  of  Wolverhampton^ 
.  several  instsnces  have  occurred  in  which  the  wisdom  of  that  coarse  has  been  proved. 
Only  one  dispute,  however,  has  arisen  since  that  step  was  taken,  and  that  has  been 
^poaed  of  in  the  most  amicable  manner.     Our  local  correspondent  informs  us  that 
a  biulder  in  the  town,  who  has  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  new  circus,  a  tempo- 
rary timber  building  in  Darlington-street,  employed  some  of  his  men  part  of  the  day 
in  the  workshop  and  the  other  part  upon  the  circus,  which,  it -appears,  both  parties 
agreed  was  an  unprotected  building.     By  Rule  4,  it  is  provided  that  '  men  work- 
ing on  unprotected  buildings  shall  be  paid  \d,  per  hour  additional  (to  the  h^d.)  for 
six  weeks  before  and  six  weeks  after  Christmas  day.'     By  Rule  5,  *  the  shops  and 
works  shall  be  open  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  half -past  five  in  the  evening 
for  the  first  five  working  days  of  the  week        *         *        allowing  one  hour  and  a 
half  per  day  for  the  meals ;  but  from  six  weeks  before  till  six  weeks  after  Christmas 
'day  workmen  on  unprotected  buildings  shall  work  ftom  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
'  till  five  o'dpck  in  the  evening  on  the  flmt  five  working  days  of  the  week,,  with  one 
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hour  per  day  fdlowed  for  meals/  The  master  had  put  a  wrong  constmctiou  upon 
tliese  rules,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  men,  and  it  was  therefore  decided  to 
call  for  an  arbitration.  The  umpire,  Mr.  Robert  Kettle,  appointed  Monday  last. 
The  business  of  the  meeting  was  conducted  on  both  sides  with  excellent  feeling,  and 
at  the  close  the  umpire  decided  in  favour  of  the  men.  The  master  having  supplied 
the  amounts  duo  to  each  man,  so  that  the  umpire  could  make  a  legal  award,  the 
meeting  concluded  with  a  vote  heartUy  given  by  both  parties  to  Mr.  Kettle.'* 

Further  and  equally  gratifying  intelligence  upon  the  same  cafie,  has 
been  recently  furnished  by  the  Birmingham  Daily  Post^  from  which  the 
subjoined  paragraph  is  taken  : — 

"  At  Wolverhampton,  somewhat  over  twelve  months  since,  the  master  builders 
and  their  carpenters  and  joiners' adopted,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Rupert  KetUe, 
a  code  of  rules  for  settling  all  future  disputes  between  them  in  their  trade  by  arbi- 
tration. One  of  the  rules  required  that  all  alterations  should  be  made  after  doe 
notice,  so  as  to  come  into  operation  at  the  spring  of  every  year,  before  the  employer* 
made  their  contracts  with  their  customers.  A  few  d&ys  since  the  men  gave  notice 
for  an  alteration  this  spring.  The  alterations  which  the  men  required  were  a  rise  to 
6d,  an  hour,  being  an  advance  of  ^d.  an  hour.  They  also  required  that  a  Saturday 
half-holiday  should  be  made  imperative,  subject  to  payment  as  overtime  after  one 
o'clock ;  and  they  further  required  certain  alterations  as  to  the  mileage  walking 
in  masters'  time.  The  masters,  on  their  part,  sought  under  Rule  8,  and  gave  notice 
of  a  proposition  to  alter  Rule  4,  the  rule  upon  which  the  arbitration  took  place  some 
few  months  ago.  as  to  extra  payment  for  work  on  unprotected  buildings.  On 
Monday  evening  the  representatives  of  the  masters  and  men,  six  on  each  side,  again 
assembled.  The  result  arrived  at  was  that  the  wages  were  increased  to  the  extent 
■which  the  men  required;  that  where  men  were  employed  on  unprotected  buildings* 
.fiom  six  weeks  before  and  six  weeks  after  Christmas,  they  were  not  to  claim  the 
extra  payment^  provided  they  had  the  option  of  filling  up  their  fuU  time  by  work- 
ing in  the  shop,  it  being  the  intention  of  both  parties  that  the  same  cbiss  of  men 
should  have  the  option  of  earning  the  same  amount  of  wages  wheresoever  they 
might  be  employed,  thus  dispensing  with  all  difficult  questions  about  the  hours  of 
daylight,  &c.  The  question  of  a  half-holiday  was  satisfactorily  settled  by  providing 
that  the  wages  each  week  should  be  reckoned  up  to  Friday  night,  and  that  they 
should  be  paid  at  the  principal  pay  office  of  the  firm  between  the  hours  of  one  and  two 
o'clock  on  Saturday ;  and  that  all  the  men  who  required  a  half-holiday  on  Saturday 
.should  walk  to  the  pay  office  in  their  own  time;  others  to  be  paid  either  at  the 
'job,  or  at  the  pay  office,  at  four  o'clock,  as  before.  The  chief  representative  of  the 
men  said  he  could  not  allow  the  occasion  to  pass  over  without,  on  behalf  of  himself 
•and  of  the  working  men  who  were  with  him,  expressing  the  great  satisfaction  they 
felt  at  the  candid  and  conciliatory  spirit  in  which  the  masters  bad  met  and  discussed 
the  propositions  they  (the  men)  had  made ;  and  the  masters  on  their  part,  through 
'  their  chairman,  said  that  nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  to  them  than  that  their 
men  should  meet  them  for  reasonable  and  free  discussion,  with  minds  open  to  con- 
viction and  unwarped  by  prejudice.  They  (the  masters)  had  concealed  nothing,  and 
they  should  be  glad  at  all  times  to  meet  any  branch  of  the  building  trade,  and 
candidly  discuss,  as  independent  men  of  business,  the  whole  trade  bearings  of  thdr 
relative  positions." 
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v. —The  Finances  of  the  United  States  in  1865. 

In  December  last  the  Economist  gave  ceilain  details  of  (a)  the  paper 
circulation ;  {b)  the  debt ;  (c)  the  revenue ;  and  {d)  the  expendituxe  of 
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the  United  States.    That  statement  is  here  reprinted  with  a  very  slight 
addition,  designed  to  keep  the  paragraphs  more  distinct. 

(a)  "  The  paper  circulation  of  the  United  States,  on  the  Slat  of  October  hst, 
was  substantially  as  follows : — 

Dols. 

1.  United  States  notes  and  fractional  currency   454,218,038 

2.  Notes  of  the  national  banks  185,000,000 

3.  „         State  banks,  including  outstanding  issues  1        ^ 

of  State  banks  converted  into  national  banks J        o5>ooo»ooo 

Total 704,218,038 

•*  On  the  31st  day  of  October,  1865,  since  which  time  no  material  change  has 
taken  place,  the  public  debt,  without  deducting  funds  in  the  Treasury,  amounted  to 
$21808,549,437,  consisting  of  the  following  items  : — 

Pols.  Dols. 

Bonds,  10-408,  5  per  cent.,  due  in  1904    172,770,100 

„       PacificRailroad,  6  percent,  due  in  1895....         1,258,000 
„       5-208, 6porcent.,dueinl882,1884,andl885    669,259,600 

„       6  per  cent.,  due  in  1881 :.    265,347,4-00 

„        5  „  '80 18,415,000 

„       5  „  '74 20,000,000 

„       5  »  *71 7,022,000 

1,144,072,100 

Bonds,  6  per  cent,  due  in  1868 8,908,341 

„       6  „  '67 9,415,250 

Compound  interest  notes,  due  in  1867  and  1868  ....     173,012,141 
Sercn-thirty  Treasury  notes,  „  ....     830,000,000 

ii02i,335,73* 

Bonds,  Texas  indemnity,  past  due 760,000 

„       Treasury  notes,  &c.,  past  due 613,920 

1,373,9*0 

Temporary  loan,  ten  days'  notice   99,107,745 

Certificates  of  indebtedness,  due  in  1866 55,905,000 

Treasury  notes,  5  per  cent.,  1st  December,  1865  ....      32,536,901 

187,549,^4^ 

United  States'  notes 428,160,569 

Fractional  currency 26,057,469 

— : 454,218,038 

2,8o8,549»437 

(b)  "  The  following  is  a  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  30th  June,  1865  : — 

Dols.  Dols. 

Balance    in    Treasury    agreeably    to    warrants  "I  ^^c  *,,«  ««^ 

IstJulv.  1864 .„....?. „ /  -  9«.739.905 

Beoeipts  nom  loans  applicable  to  expenditures    ....     864,863,499 
„  applied  to  payment  of  public  1      g^y  ^^  241 

debt   J  '       ' 

1,472,224,740 

Beceipts  from  customs 34,928,260 

„  lands 996,553 

„  direct  tax 1,200,573 

„  internal  revenue 209,464,215 

„  miscellaneous  sources 32,978,284 

319,567,886 

1,898,531,533 
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Expenditures. 

Doli.  Bols. 

Redemption  of  public  debt —  607,361,24^ 

For  the  civil  service 44,766,558 

'  .,    pensions  and  Indians  14,258,575 

„    the  War  Department  1,031,323,360 

„    the  Navy         „  122,567,776 

„    interest  on  public  debt 77,897,712 

1,290,31^,982 


Total 1,897,674,224 


Leaving  a  balance  in  the  Treaatiry  on  the  Ist  day  "I  0-0,,^ 

of  July,  1866,  of f ^^^^^^ 

(c)  "  The  receipts  for  the   year  ending  dOth  Jane,  1867,  are  estimated  as 
follows : — 

Bols.  Sob. 

From  customs  100,000,000 

„     internal  revenue 275,000,000 

„     lands   1,000,000 

„     miscellaneous  sources    20,000,000 


396,000,000 


(cQ  "  The  expenditures,  according  to  the  estimates, 
will  be : — 

For  the  civil  service 42,165,690 

„    pensions  and  Indians  17,809,644 

„    the  War  Department  39,017,416 

„    the  Navy         „ 43,982,457 

„    the  interest  on  public  debt : 141,542,063 

284,317,181 

Leaving  a  surplus  of  estimatecT  receipts  over!  ,      <q    q  q 

estimated  expenditures,  of / —     * ' i,6»2,8i8 


\h-^Belgian  Qmstituencies, 

Thb  subjoined  article,  upon  the  occupations  of  the  enfranchised  classes 
in  Belgium,  recently  appeared  in  the  Morning  Past. 

"  As  more  than  usual  interest  is  at  present  attached  to  all  that  relates  to  the 
political  state  of  Belgium,  some  information  on  the  subject  of  the  constituencies  of 
that  kingdom  may  be  acceptable,  and  besides,  it  may  not  be  altogether  without  its 
use  in  this  country  when  measures  are  understood  to  be  taken  hy  the  Government 
to  ascertain  what  is  the  state  of  the  county  and  borough  registers,  with  a  ^ew  to 
a  reform  in  the  representation  of  the  people,  which  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  Ixooght 
under  the  consideration  of  Parliament. 

"  An  opportunity  has  fortanately  been  afforded  for  knowing  something  .authentic 
of  the  Belgian  constituencies,  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  having  published  a 
statistical  account,  in  which  the  electors  of  the  representatives  in  the  two  legislative 
chambers  are  described  according  to  their  professions ;  and  although  this  return  has 
reference  only  to  1864,  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  will  sirfficiently  serve  the 
purpose  for  this  year  also,  as  the  changes  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  either 
numerous  or  important,  although,  when  the  comparison  is  made  between  the  list 
now  published  and  another  which  appeared  in  1847,  the  difference  is  so  great  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  progress  that  has  since  been  made  alike  in  the 
population  and  the  prosperity  of  that  industrious  and  interesting  nation. 
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<*  In  this  retorn  the  electors  for  the  whole  kmgdom  are  ineluded,  bat  as  therQ 
has  also  been  obtained  from  other  sonroes  a  similar  statement  as  to  the  metropolitan 
district  of  Brassela^  that  is  likewise  added,  both  being  as  follows : — 


Fanners  and  agriculturists  

Manufiujturars  and  mill  owners 

Butchers , 

Bakers  and  pastry  cooks  

Brewers  ^ « m.. 


Millers    ..- ^ 

Contractors,  masons,  joiners,  and  painters . 

Goldsmiths,  jewellers,  and  watchmakers , 

Printers  and  booksellers 

Other  tradesmen   .mtrti>i«c«.**»t*.i(««»i<*»»t« 


Innkeepers,  &c ^ 

Betail  shopkeepers 

Spirit  dealers,  &c ^ 

Merchants,  shipowners,  &c. . 
Bankers,  &o. 


Civil  serricc  functionaries  of  the  State   ... 

Civil  serrice  functionaries  of  the  provinces  1 

and  communes   j 

Judges,  &o. 

Barristers  and  attorneys  

Notaries 

Ministers  of  religion  of  all  denominations 

Professors,  teachers,  &c J. 

Physicians  and  surgeons  ^ 

Apothecaries,  &c 

Literary  men,  journalists,  &c 


Artists,  sculptors,  architects,  &c 

Military  officers 

Landed  proprietors,  life  renters,  Ac 
Others  not  classified 


Total   13,152 


KiBgdAm. 


25,200 

'  3,1  H 

i^ao 

2,299 
1,818 

2,190 
2,362 

45« 
328 

5.338 

1,^54 

",4»5 

5i5«5 

334 

2,076 

2,517 

39 1 
956 

916 

2,33* 
704 

i»556 

758 

57 

622 

268 

10,414 

6,832 


"3i7i7 


''  In  1847,  the  number  for  the  kingdom  was  only  46,330,  since  which  period  it 
has  been  more  than  doubled.  The  agriculturists  were  then  only  14,500,  instead  of 
25,200,  as  in  the  above  table ;  while  there  has  been  a  similar  change  as  to  the 
clergy  of  all  denominations,  of  which  the  number  has  increased  from  874  to  2,332^ 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  various  interests  are  fairly  enough  represented^ 
although  at  one  time  it  was  alleged  that  the  wealthy  had  the  advantage  of  the 
industrious,  but  as  no  complaints  of  that  kind  are  now  heard,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  both  of  them  have  found  their  level. 

"  Taking  the  population  of  Belgium  and  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as  a 
criterion,  the  number  of  electors  in  the  United  Kingdom,  according  to  the  above 
Belgian  scale,  should  be  about  640,000 ;  but  it  should  be  kept  in  vmjw  that,  in 
Belgium,  the  same  electors  choose  the  members  both  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives;  and  although  this  has  been  considered  to  be  an 
anomaly,  it  ceasn  to  be  so  when  the  qualification  for  a  senator  is  taken  into 
aoooant»  as  the  nmnber  of  such  who  have  paid  direct  taxes  to  the  extent 
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I,ii6  frs.  40  c.  and  who  have  attained  the  age  of  40,  is  very  limited,  there  heing^ 
only  of  such  in  Brabant  120;  in  East  Flanders,  95 ;  in  West  Flanders,  65;  in 
Antwerp,  60;  in  Namur,  3S;  in  Liege,  32;  in  Limburg,  11;  and  in  Luxem- 
bourg  no  more  than  2 ;  from  which  it  has  been  found  that  those  elected  are 
snfSdently  aristocratic  to  render  the  Senate  a  safe  bulwark  against  any  democratic 
fiiovement  that  is  ever  likely  to  be  attempted  in  that  kingdom." 

It  is  here  manifest  that  half  the  voters  for  the  kingdom  oome  under 
four  classes  of  occupation,  and  in  this  order,  viz.  :— 

25,100  are  farmers  and  agriculturists^ 
11,4.25  „  spirit  dealers,  &c., 
10,414  „  landed  proprietors,  life  renters,  &c.,  and 
9,819  „  retdl  shopkeepers.  Ed.  jS.*/*. 


YlL^On  the  Prices  and  Manufacture  of  Plate  Glass  in  England^  FraneCy 
Belgium^  and  Russia. 

In  I860  Mr.  Henry  Howard,  of  Plaistow,  Essex,  furnished  to  the 
Journal,  some  statistics  of  the  prices  of  British  plate  glass,  from  17^0  to 
1847,*  accompanied  by  some  remarks  upon  the  way  in  which  the  produc- 
tion of  glass  had  been  influenced  by  the  duty. 

Mr.  Howard  has  recently  brought  his  accounts  of  the  manufacture  in 
thb  country  down  to  last  year,  adding  the  tariff  prices  of  the  French, 
Belgian,  and  Russian  trade  in  1865,  as  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 

"  The  manufacture  of  plate  glass  in  England  existed  in  the  vicinity  of  London 


HHiereMade. 


Dale. 


Prices  at  which  Sold  by  Trade  Tariff  per  Superficial 


13  by  If 
Inches. 


34  by  18 
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BspUmalory  Noles. — ^The  profits  derived  from  this  mBnufactnre  in  the  last  fifty  years  have  been  very  Urge.  Alvut 
only  other  house  then  existing  is  known  to  have  realized  a  net  profit  of  30,000/.  @  4o,oooJL  per  annum  for  ^9hie  years  on  a 

The  tariff  rates  of  1886  and  1816  were  the  same,  but  the  trade  discounts  in  1845  were  much  larger;  hence  the  average 
feet  per  week,  as  shown  in  columns  3  and  8. 

The  present  estimated  make  of  plate  glass  proper,  viz.,  140,000  feet,  as  given  in  column  8,  is  exclusive  of  the 
of  Snnderhuid,  which,  together,  are  estimated  at  50,000  to  60,000  feet  per  week  additional. 


*  See  vol.  xiii,  p.  80  ef  te^. 
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(Vauxhall)  in  the  seventeenth  centnry,  and  it  was  afterwards  established  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  where  the  same  works  have  been  carried  on  since  1728.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, prosecated  on  any  scale  of  roagnitnde  till  1769,  when,  nnder  the  auspices  of 
the  then  Lord  Dnndas,  the  British  Plate  Glass  Company  was  formed,  which  was 
incorporated  1773,  and  whose  works,  established  at  Ravenhead,  St.  Helen's,  Lan- 
cashire, are  still  iu  existence.  Originally  the  manufacture  was  perfectly  free,  but 
in  the  exigencies  of  war  during  the  last  century  a  duty  was  imposed  first  of  499. 
per  cwt.,  afterwards  increased  to  ^Zs.,  at  which  rate  it  remained  till  1819,  when  it 
was  reduced  to  60s. 

**  By  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that,  owing  to  the  obstructive  character  of 
the  excise  laws,  the  increased  production  in  the  seventeen  years,  from  1819  to  1836, 
was  onjy  from  3,000  to  7,000  feet  per  week.  In  the  latter  year,  however,  the  manu- 
fiusture,  which  was  then  confined  to  the  two  original  houses  now  existing,  received 
an  extraordinary  impetus  by  the  introduction  of  new  undertakings  on  an  improved 
footing,  which  in  the  nine  succeeding  years,  1836  to  1845,  had  the  effect  of  raising 
it  to  more  than  treble  its  former  extent,  or  fVom  7,000  to  23,000  feet  per  week,  at 
a  great  reduction  of  cost  to  the  public.  In  1845  the  excise  duties  on  glass  were 
abolished.  In  proposing  their  repeal.  Sir  R.  Peel  declared  in  parliament,  '  If  you 
latne  U  alU^etker  dishirdenedf  <u  in  Bohemia,  France,  and  Belgium — if  you  give 
Jkll  and  unobstructed  freedom  to  the  capital  and  enterprise  of  this  country — with 
its  peculiar  advantage  of  material — the  command  of  alkali  and  coal — my  belief  is 
you  vrill  supply  almost  the  whole  world.* — ^Vide  IHmes,  15th  February,  1846. 

"  Thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  that  measure,  freedom  from  fiscal  regulation  has 
opened  the  door  to  extraordinary  advantages,  by  means  of  which  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction has  been  reduced  to  a  point  below  that  of  any  other  country.  Thus,  in 
coal,  the  savings  effected  by  unrestricted  action  are  no  less  than  80  per  cent,  in 
quantity  alone,  involving  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  cost  of  furnaces,  fire-clay,' 
pots,  tools,  labour,  ^nd  also  in  the  erection  of  buildings  that  now  suffice.  The  cost 
of  coal,  therefore,  which,  in  London,  in  1826  exceeded  is:  lod.  on  each  superficial 
foot  of  glass,  is  now  about  %d.  per  foot.  Sand,  also,  which  is  its  base,  forming  ar 
it  does,  nearly  three-fifths  of  its  composition,  is  now  obtained  near  London  in 
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18S8»  eertain  looT.  shares  in  the  British  Plate  Glaoi  Company  were  sold  at  public  auction  for  more  than  aootl  each,  and  the 

capital  of  ida,dbQC  or  less. 

seOiag  pciee  fell  from  8r.  9  99 .  to  about  6r.  per  foot,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  increased  production  from  7,000  to  23,000 


Bt  plats  of  Messrs.  Chance  Brothers,  of  Birmingham,  and  also  of  the  patent  rough  plate  of  Messrs.  Hartley 
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bonndldss  sapplies  at  %9,  6d.  and  upwards  per  ton,  of  a  quality  anperior  to  the 
Lyon  sand  formerly  used  at  x8ff.  per  ton.  Again,  the  direct  chai^of  laboiir« 
which,  in  1826,  exceeded  i9.  6d,  per  ibot,  is  now  about  sd.  per  foot,  and,  notwi&> 
standing  this  enormous  reduction  of  more  than  70  per  cent.,  the  average  rate  of 
wages  for  skilled  labour  is  higher  by  20  per  cent,  than  forty  years  ago. 

'*  In  1819  two  furnaces,  each  having  a  huge  chinmey-shaft,  were  required  to 
produce  x,ooo  feet  per  week,  while  at  the  present  time  two  furnaces,  with  only  one 
chimney -shaft,  suffice  fbr  the  production  of  12,000  feet,  with  the  same,  if  not  a 
less  consumption  of  fuel.  Similarly,  though  in  a  leas  degree,  grinding  and  polish- 
ing benches,  which  then  finished  200  feet  each  per  wedc,  now  acGomplish  500  to 
700  feet,  which,  by  judicious  means,  may  be  still  further  increased  to  1,000  feet 
and  upwards. 

**  By  these  means  the  whole  cost  has  been  reduced  to  nearly  the  price  of  com- 
mon duty-paid  window  glass  thirty  years  ago  :  hence  the  great  and  rapidly  g^w-> 
ing  demand,  which  now  exceeds  all  precedent,  and  which,  when  certain  important 
improvements  now  in  progress  shall  have  been  carried  out,  mist  render  its  applioa* 
tion  in  private  dwellings  almost  illimitable. 

'^  The  manufacture  is  now  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  six  establish- 
ments, five  of  which  were  formed  under  the  paralyzing  restrictions  of  excise  laws — 
and  they  are,  therefore,  of  such  construction  as  to  debar  them  inxn  that  iuU  scope 
of  improvement  and  advantage  which  a  state  of  absolute  freedom  has  opened  up — 
while  the  sole  undertaking  that  the  repeal  of  duty  has  called  into  existence,  and 
the  only  one  that  has  been  established  in  the  last  twenty -nine  years,  has,  by  its 
superior  adaptation  to  the  altered  state  of  things,  derived  greater  profits  than  any 
others,  having  realized  nearly  20  per  cent,  per  annum  for  many  consecutive  years. 

"  The  inability  of  foreigners  to  sustain  British  competition  was  clearly  exhibited 
in  1849,  when  previous  high  rates  here  having  moderated^  their  imports  receded 
from  2,600  to  1,300  feet  per  week. 

"  From  that  period  the  then  superior  mc^  of  this  country  has  been  griewmsJ^ 
neglected — hence  the  encouragement  since  accorded  to  the  finest  fabrics  of  France 
and  Belgium,  not  only  in  the  home  trade,  in  which  their  imports  have  increased 
twelvefold,  but  also  in  important  markets  abroad,  where  the  manufacture  does 
not  exist,  and  where,  in  the  absence  of  such  supplies  fh>m  England,  they  obtain 
rates  greatly  beyond  those  of  the  present  British  make. 

**  No  other  productions  enter  into  competition  with  the  English,  save  those  of 
France  and  Belgium,  nor  is  the  manufacture  of  Russia  introduced  in  the  above 
table,  except  as  showing  its  feeble  condition  under  a  system  of  protection,  which  is 
such,  that  by  recent  authentic  advice  from  St.  Petersburg,  the  Imperial  Qlasa 
Manufactory  there  is  nearly  shut  up,  and  but  few  hands  employed. 

«'  By  offidal  returns  specially  furnished  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer* 
with  permission  to  publish,  these  imports  were,  in  1862  and  1863,  2,053  ^=ons, — 
value  202,218/.;  which,  at  a«.  6d,  per  foot,  represents  16,000  feet  per  week,-^a 
quantity,  which,  if  made  in  England^  would  afford  a  large  amount  of  employment, 
and  realize  a  net  profit  of  30,000/.  a-year.  Such,  however,  is  tlie  onward  progress 
of  the  trade,  that,  in  the  face  of  this  cBscouragement,  the  exports  of  British  plate 
glass,  since  1849,  have  increased  about  ten-fold.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
the  total  exports  of  British  glass  have  been  augmented  in  a  much  greater  ratio 
than  those  of  earthenware. 

"  In  the  discussion  in  Parliament  on  the  repeal  of  duty.  Sir  R.  t^eel  expressed 
his  belief  that,  duty-free,  it  could  be  produced  in  this  country  at  a  cost  of  3<2.  per 
pound,  but  the  results  that  have  arisen  from  freeing  the  springs  of  industry,  have 
more  than  realized  the  anticipations  of  that  distinguished  statesman,  inasmuch  as 
the  ordinary  rough  plate  as  extensively  used  for  roofing  purposes  is  sold,  in  moderate 
sizes,  at  rates  not  exceeding  half  the  amount  then  predicted,  or  say  12/.  to  14/.  per 
ton,  being  a  near  approximation  to  the  cost  of  ordinary  iron  castings. 

**  No  manufacture  of  this  description  exists  in  all  the  eastern  hemisphere,  nor 
in  any  part  of  the  great  continent  of  America,  the  whole  of  their  supples  bdng 
drawn  from  Western  Europe. 
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"  Some  ibrty  yean  ago  a  shipment  of  polubed  plata  glaas  was  made  from 
I/ondon  to  Cbina,  for  the  purpose  of  being  painted  on.  The  phitei  were  of  nich 
dimensions  as  realized  1 6«.  to  1 71.  per  foot»  and  the  amount  was  about  2,ooo2. 

**  Looking  at  the  fact  that  snch  a  demand  then  existed  at  so  high  a  rate  of 
cost,  and  seeing  also  that  the  Japanese  looking-glass  consists  of  costly  highly 
polished  steel,  what  may  be  the  future  results  from  the  opening  up  of  those  vast 
regions,  with  their  teeming  millions,  when  such  supplies  can  he  obtained  from  this 
nde  at  one-sixth  their  former  cost  ? 

**  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  purposes  to  which  glass  is  applied,  there  ii 
probably  none  in  which  it  possesses  greater  nseftilness  than  in  slabs  for  flooring  and 
cmderground  purposes,  combining,  as  it  does,  greater  strength  than  the  York  flag, 
with  the  additional  advantage  of  conveying  light.  With  a  view  to  its  adoption  ii^ 
this  form  in  the  Royal  Navy,  certain  slabs  were  tested  at  Her  Majesty's  Dock 
Yard,  Woolwich  (the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland  being  then  First  Lord),  when^ 
under  a  severe  trial,  they  bore  a  pressure  exceeding  a  ton  weight  without  the 
■lightest  injury. 

"  About  twenty-five  years  ago  a  supply  of  such  slabs  was  required  for  the 
purpose  of  flooring  a  palace  of  one  of  the  Native  Princes  of  India,  but  the  exdse 
restrictions  then  prevailing  precluded  its  supply  from  England  at'  lev  than  309.  per 
foot,  though  it  could  now  be  affiirded  at  3*.  to  4^.  per  foot. 

"  Again,  the  suooessfhl  application  of  glass  to  the  sheathing  of  iron  ships,  as 
recently  tested  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  the  consequent  freedom  from  the  incrus- 
tation, inseparable  firom  both  wood  and  iron,  indicates  a  new  and  important  opening 
in  the  (lirther  progress  of  the  trade. — Vide  Times  Naval  Intelligence,  16th 
February,  1865. 

'*  Briefly,  then,  the  main  facts  are  these : — ^In  1819,  the  make,  which,  under  a 
high  rate  of  duty,  was  3,000  feet  per  week,  sold  at  2o«.  @  251.  per  foot,  has  in 
1865,  duty  free,  increased  to  140,000  feet,  sold  at  2«.  and  upwards  per  foot — ^thus 
•howing  that  a  reduction  in  price  of  90  per  cent,  (or  sny  2o«.  to  2«.)  has  opened 
the  door  to  an  increased  production  amounting  to  nearly  5,000  per  cent.,  irrespec* 
live  of  the  extensive  productions  of  the  eminent  houses  above  referred  to. 

"  Under  these  circumstances  the  British  maker  is  enabled  to  realize  a  profit  of 
nearly  20  per  cent  per  annum,  while  the  most  celebrated  continental  houses  are 
miderstood  to  be  deriving  not  more  than  about  half  that  amount,  which  may  account 
for  the  fact  that  neither  France  nor«  Belgium  permits  the  •  introduction  of  British 
glaas  duty  free. 

**  Greit,  however,  as  has  been  its  progress,  it  is  manifest  from  the  foregoing 
ftets  that  the  intentions  of  Sir  R.  Peel  are  still  but  very  imperfectly  fulfilled ;  nor 
does  any  other  result  seem  probable  while  this  rising  branch  of  industry  is  confined 
within  its  present  circumscribed  limits. 

"  But  when  British  enterprise  sliall  be  awakened  to  its  advantages,  sanitary  as 
weU  as  commercial — when  the  vast  and  unequalled  resources  of  this  country  shall 
have  stimulated  that  more  foil  development  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  British  supremacy  in  the  cost  of  production  must  ensure  its  true 
position,  not  only  in  tlie  home  market,  but,  as  the  great  author  of  its  freedom 
predicted,  in  ' almost  the  whole  world* " 


\lll.^Espario  Orasi. 


Tax   following  brief  bat  interesting  account  of  the  utilisation  of 
a  faw  material  new  to  commerce^  is  taken  from  the  Eeonomut : — 

**  Hie  important  position  which  the  lately  discovered  article  of  petroleum  has 
Hpidlly  takm  in  oommeroe  il  very  interesting  in  itself,  as  suggesting  how  quickly 
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€he  diBOovery  of  any  new  principle  of  motion  wonid  exerose  an  important  influence 
on  the  present  state  of  our  indastrj.  Another  discovery  has  lately  been  made, 
whidi,  though  of  less  importance  tlian  that  of  petrolenm,  is  still  so  interesting  in 
character,  and  so  uaefal  as  regards  an  important  article  of  manufacture,  that  we 
think  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  receive  the  following  infonnation  on  the 
subject. 

"  We  allude  to  the  discovery  lately  made  of  the  applicability  of  the  Atocha,  or 
as  it  is  called  is  Spain,  '  esparto,'  to  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  the 
Walthamstow  Paper  Mills,  is  stated  to  have  had  a  great  share  in  the  merit  of  this 
ctisoovery;  and  Mr.  Mark,  the  British  Consul  at  Malaga,  has  drawn  up  an 
interesting  report  on  the  subject,  which  has  lately  been  made  public  in  the 
oommerd^  reports. 

"  This  grass  is  the  produce  of  waste  lands — it  requires  no  expense  in  cultiva- 
tion and  little  in  collecting.  It  is  best  propagated  from  the  roots  and  not  irom 
seed.  It  is  perennial  and  propagates  of  itself,  and  improves  by  a  regular  yearly 
gathering  if  plucked  with  sufficient  care.  Mr.  Mark  has  devoted  great  care  in  his 
endeavours  to  ascertain  the  climate  and  soil  which  are  favourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plant ;  and  it  appears  that  the  Atocha  requires  a  decidedly  hot  and 
dry  dimate, — that  it  grows  equally  well  in  the  plains  and  in  the  mountains  to  a 
moderate  elevation, — and  that,  as  regards  soil,  it  flourishes  both  in  calcareous  and 
argilaceous  soils,  or  when  these  soils  are  blended  in  the  form  of  marl. 

*'  The  greatest  quantity  is  shipped  from  the  provinces  of  Almeria  and  Marcia ;  but 
it  is  found,  though  in  less  abundance,  in  all  the  soutliem  provinces  of  Spain.  It  is 
also  said  to  be  plentiful  in  some  parts  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa^  and  shipment* 
are  made  from  Oran  to  England. 

**  Prior  to  the  discovery  of  its  being  available  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  the 
esparto  had  been  used  in  Spain  as  fuel,  in  the  manufacture  of  ropes  for  mining  and 
rigging,  and  for  making  baskets  and  matting.  But  the  discovery  of  the  valuable 
properties  of  the  gprass  has  made  a  complete  revolution  in  the  districts  where  it 
^ws.  Fortunes  have  been  realised  by  individuals  who  were  the  proprietors  of  the 
.laud  which  produce  it.  Tlie  price  has  more  than  doubled,  and  is  now  estimated 
by  Mr.  Mark  at  4/.  zs.  per  English  ton  on  board.  The  greater  part  of  the  exports 
have  as  yet  been  directed  to  England,  where,  in  the  brief  space  of  three  or  four 
years,  the  article  has  become  a  requisite  of  the  highest  importance,  1 60,000  tons 
having  been,  as  it  is  said,  imported  into  England  in  that  period ;  and  Mr.  Mark 
estimates  the  present  rate  of  annual  export  at  50,000  tons. 

"  Mr.  Mark  anticipates  that»  even  at  its  present  enhanced  price,  the  Spanish 
grass  will  take  a  place  with  cotton,  hemp  and  wool,  as  one  of  the  staple  and 
essential  bases  of  manufacturing  industry,  and  if  this  anticipation  should  be  realised, 
in  addition  to  the  valuable  resource  wiiich  it  seems  likely  to  prove  to  our  paper 
manufacturers,  it  will  form  an  important  element  in  trade  between  this  country 
and  Spain ;  indeed  we  already  learn  that  our  shipowners  have  largdy  profited  by 
a  discovery  which  has  enabled  them  to  find  freights  for  their  vessels  employed  in 
conveying  coals  and  machinery  to  the  mining  districts  in  Spain,  and  which  had 
hitherto,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  been  under  the  necessity  of  returning  to  England 
in  ballast." 


IX.-'The  Poll  Book  for  Manchester  in  1690. 

Mr.  William  Lanoton,  of  Manchester^  in  contributing  to  a  Tolnme  of 
Miscellaniesi  issued  by  the  Chetham  Society,  a  transcript  of  ^A  Pole 
Boohe  for  ^  Toume  of  Maneheatr  granted  to  y^  Majesty'  towards  thi 
'Reduceing  of  Ireland  and  (Jarring  on  y^  Warr  against  Ffrance.  Assessed 
ye  22^  day  of  May^  Anno  Dmi.  1690/'  has  famished  to  the  economist  and 
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the  antiquary  a  baae  line  from  which  the  progress  of  the  great  metropolis  of 
our  cotton  trade  up  to  the  present  time  may  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  measured. 
To  the  particulars  of  the  assessment  which  are  stated  for  each  person  liable, 
Mr.  Langton  has  appended  the  following  remarks  : — 

"  The  document  here  printed  bean  an  ancoinplimentary  endorsement  in  a 
contemporary  hand  writing : 

*  Generation  of  "Vipers.' 

"  It  is  not  a  complete  cenras  of  the  population  of  Manchester  in  1696,  aa  the 
Act  of  Parliament  (1  William  and  Mary,  cap.  13)  by  which  this  taxation  '  by  a  poll 
or  otherwise  *  was  decreed,  exempts  persons  recdving  alms  of  the  parish,  and  their 
children  under  16,  all  children  of  day  labourers,  and  of  servants  in  husbandry  under 
nxtoen,  and  persons  who  by  their  poverty  are  exempt  from  contributions  to  church 
and  poor  rates;  also  the  children  under  16  of  persons  having  four  or  more,  and  who 
are  not  worth  in  lands,  goods  or  chattels  50^.  By  this  act  gentlemen  having  estates 
of  300^.  or  more  are  required  to  pay  i«.  per  £ ;  i«.  per  £  is  charged  on  profits  of 
office;  pensions  exceeding  20L  pay  3«.  per  £;  advocates  and  practitioners  of 
phyuc  3«.  per  £ ;  servants'  wages  of  3?.,  is.  per  £ ;  and  under  3^.,  6d.  per  £ ;  lof. 
per  100^.  is  charged  on  all  who  have  any  personal  estate,  whether  in  debts  owing 
to  them  or  otherwise ;  while  every  one  except  those  exempt  is  required  to  pay  i«. 
each.  Various  ranks  and  degrees  are  also  chargeable  upon  a  graduated  scale,  and 
provision  is  made  for  doubly  charging  persons  having  several  mansions. 

"  The  assessors  in  Manchester  appear  to  have  levied  the  poll  tax  of  i#.,  except  in 
cases  of  accidental  omission.  The  only  double  assessments  to  this  tax  are  those  of 
Mrs.  Goolden  and  Ber  maid  (the  former  being  also  douHly  assessed  on  her  per- 
sonalty), on  the  ground  of  their  being  Roman  Catholics.  The  warden  of  the 
collegiate  church  is  assessed  at  $1.,  being  a  doctor  of  divinity,  and  5^.  for  his 
benefice.  Mr.  Kiniston  is  the  only  other  person  named  as  a  minister  of  religion ; 
but  in  'Mr.  Henry  Newcombe,'  assessed  also  at  xZ.,  we  recognise  the  reverend 
founder  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation  in  Manchester ;  and  in  Mr.  Finch,  an6ther 
^ected  minister,  wlio  settled  in  Manchester  and  officiated  some  time  at  Birch.  Mr. 
George  Ogden,  residing  in  Deansgate,  and  rated  as  a  gentleman,  may  have  been  one 
of  the  fellows  of  the  oolleg^te  church,  as  possibly  may  also  have  been  Thomas  Hall, 
living  in  Churchyard  Side,  rated  to  the  poll  only ;  but  no  entries  on  the  roll  answer 
to  the  names  of  the  two  other  fellows,  Francis  Mosley  and  Richard  Warburton. 
In  William  Barrough,  gent.,  residing  in  Millgate,  we  may  probably  have  Mr.  Barrow, 
the  head  master  of  the  grammar  school. 

"  Five  esquires  pay  5/.  each,  in  addition  to  the  poll  tax,  viz.,  John  Leaver,  who 
is  rated  on  a  personalty  of  500^.;  Oswald  Mosley,  who  returns  no  personal  property ; 
and  Joseph  Yates,  George  Hggott,  and  Edward  Cheetham,  each  rated  at  iL  for 
their  practice,  being  doubtless  barristers. 

*'  Six  other  men  rated  for  practice  are  all  styled  gentlemen,  and  pay  1 59.  each, 
viz.,  John  Borrow,  Nathaniel  Leech,  John  Waite,  Mr.  White,  James  Staynrod,  and 
Radclifie  Alexander,  the  latter  being  also  taxed  on  a  personalty  of  2oo2.  It 'does 
not  appear  what  profession  these  persons  followed.  If  any  of  them  were  medical  men 
they  cannot  have  enjoyed  the  rank  of  doctor  of  physic,  or  they  would  have  been 
liable  to  the  same  rate  as  a  doctor  of  divinity.  One  person  has  the  words  '  for 
practice '  after  his  name,  while  no  tal  upon  it  was  levied.  Two  '  gaigers '  are 
charged  at  $os.  each,  and  one  pensioner  of  30/.  per  annum  pays  it.  per  £,  while  the 
act  appears  to  authorise  the  collection  of  3#.  per  £, 

"  One  of  the  assessors,  Samuel  Drinkwater,  is  rated  at  iL,  without  its  being 
stated  whether  this  was  on  personal  property  or  in  consideration  of  tank.  This  Is 
also  the  case  with  Mr.  Henry  Newcombe  and  Mr.  Finch.  Wages  and  other  income 
chargeable  by  the  act  appear  to  have  escaped  taxation  except  in  the  cases  above 
dted. 

«<  The  act  prescribes  a  tax  of  tl.  on  every  person  above  16  years  of  age  writbg 
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himMif  geDtleman.  Of  sneh  there  are  awoiaod  62 ;  about  half  of  this  oomber  alaft 
.paying  on  peraonaltj  or  for  practice. 

"  Only  118  persona  pay  a  rate  upon  their  personalty.  John  Learer,  Eaq.»  la 
the  only  man  rated  at  5002.;  Thomas  Minshall  the  only  one  at  400^.;  there  are 
7  assessed  at  300Z.,  four  of  whom  claim  the  title  of  gentlemen,  and  three  of  whom 
are  ladies ;  34  are  rated  at  zooL;  75  at  looL;  of  these  there  are  three  ladiea>  Mrs. 
ShutUewortb,  Mrs.  Drake  and  Mrs.  Howerth,  who  are  also  taxed  with  i^  134.  ^d. 
each  as  esquires'  widows ;  Mrs.  Mosley  and  Mrs.  Halstead,  also  esquires*  vridowi; 
paying  nothing  in  addition  for  personalty,  though  Mrs.  Mosley's  two  dangfaterv 
dp  so. 

"The  domestic  economy  of  the  town  seems  to  hare  been  frugaL  In  151  caa^ 
women  servants  only  are  recorded ;  in  66  cases,  both  men  and  women. 

**  Where  women  servants  only  were  employed,  there  were— 


183  c» 

les  with  1  servant 

= 

»33 

16 

„        2  servants 

szz 

3» 

1 

M          8       » 

s: 

3 

1* 

n          *       M 

= 

4 

151  17a 


'*  Where  men  servants  also  were  kept  there 


60  cases  with  1  m^d  =3  50 

11        „        2  maids  =  as 

6        „         3    „  =  15 

66  87 


"  Total  number  of  women  servants^  259. 

*<  There  appear  to  have  been 

35  cases  keeping j6 

men  servants,  where  no  women  servants  are  recorded. 

**  Where  women  were  also  emptoyed,  there  appear  to  be — 

62  cases  of  1  man  =           5% 

12      „       2  men  =           24 

1      „       3    „  =3 

3       „       4t  „  =           la 

1  „      1  joumeymanj  =             i 

2  described  as  brewers  =  2 

106  130 

<*  Where  apprentioes  are  recorded,  there  are— 


18  caaea  of  persona  having  1 

= 

i8 

1           ,.            »            2 

= 

2 

1           »            «            8 

= 

3 

20  23 


**  *  Probably  an  inn,  a  brewer  being  also  named. 
^  t  One  of  them  being  a  man  cook. 

<*  X  Some  of  the  other  men  servants  were  probably  jonmeymeiiy  but  only  one 
«ase  is  so  described." 
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**  In  obe  hooae  the  names  of  12  ladies,  boarders  (' tablers  ')>  tte  recited. 
^  There  appear  to  have  been  54  widows  and  23  widowers  having  ohildren 
hmg  with  them,  via.,  with<^ 


1  child 

85 

-_ 

35 

2  children 

24 

= 

48 

8      „ 

10 

:^ 

30 

4      „ 

6 

= 

14 

6      „ 

2 

= 

10 

77  147. 


**  And  174  married  couples,  having^«> 


1  child 

..        67 

-- 

57 

2  childnn 

45 

= 

90 

8      „ 

88 

sss 

99 

4      „ 

19 

-ss 

7« 

6      „ 

11 

= 

55 

6      „ 

7 

s— 

4» 

7      „ 

2 

= 

14 

174  433 


Total  nninber  of  children  Hying  with  their  parents....  580 
Bendes  grandehildreB] 7 

"  360  married  oonples  appear  to  have  been  without  children  living  with  them. 
Total  number  of  nlarried  conples,  534. 

"  It'is  not  easy  to  estimate  what  was  the  total  population  of  the  town  of 
Manchester  at  the  date  of  this  poll  Judging  from  the  table  of  births,  deaths  and 
marriages,  there  must  have  been  but  little  change  in  the  parish  during  the  previous 
period  of  a  hundred  years,  in  two  of  which  there  had  been  a  great  waste  of  life 
from  the  plague.  The  survey  of  1650,  quoted  by  Aiken,  describes  the  town  as  a 
mile  in  length,  and  as  containing  48  subsidy  men,  besides  a  g^reat  number  of 
burgesses ;  but  no  enumeration  of  the  population  is  recorded  until  1710,  when  it 
was  stated  to  be  8,000. 

"  The  growth  of  the  town  after  this  time  was  rapid,  the  returns  of  1778  giving 
34,386  as  the  population  of  the  township,  and  that  of  1788,  42,821. 

**  The  registers  of  the  mother  church  yield  very  uncertain  data  for  estimating 
the  total  population  of  the  township,  which  is  only  one  of  twenty -nine  comprised  in 
the  parish  of  Manchester. 

'*  The  rate-books  also  afford  no  assistance  in  drawing  a  conclusion  on  this  sub- 
ject^ as  the  early  series  of  them  is  imperfect^  and  as  none  are  preserved  in  the 
overseers'  office  of  prior  date  to  the  year  1706. 

"  The  rate  laid  in  that  year  was  '  eleven  pence  in  the  pound  upon  feild  land, 
and  tenii. pence  in  the  pound  upon  house  land.'  The  ioUowing  table  gives  a 
sommary  of  the  assessment.  It  will  be  observed  that  no  new  streets  are  named 
beyond  those  given  in  the  '  Pole  Book '  of  1690,  nor  are  there  any  in  the  rate-book 
of  1712.  In  that  of  1716  *St.  Ann's  Square'  appears.  In  1717  'Cross'  b  a 
name  substituted  for  '  Market  Place.'  In  1719  •  New  Street '  occurs.  In  1721 
and  1723  there  is  no  new  name.  The  Boll  of  1724  is  imperfect,  but  wo  there  find 
'High  Street,' < Knott  Mill  Lune,'  and  <King  Street;'  'St.  James's  Square' 
bong  mentioned  incidentally.  In  this  last-named  quarter*  however,  no  inhabitants 
aie  named  in  the  Rolls  either  of  1725  or  1729. 

**  In  the  assessment  of  1706  one  Joseph  Dand  is  described  as  a  quaker,  and 
William  Browne  as  a  Scotchman.    Trades^  are  not  frequentiy  named.     Madam 
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Birch,  of  ^rcfa,  is  rated  in  Smithy  Door ;  Madam  Guilliam,  in  Hanging  IXttcfa ; 
.Hadai9  Drake,  in  Milngate;  and  Madam  Lightbowne,  as  one  of  John  Kay's 
tenants.  George  Pigott,  Esq.,  in  Cbnrchyard  Side,  and  Robert  Lever,  of  Alk#- 
rington  Hall,  Esq.,  for  land  in  Market  Street  Liane,  where  Nathan  Sandiford  lived. 
Sir  Robert  Booth's  heirs  have  knd  in  Market  Place,  and  Butterworth,  of  Belfield. 
in  Milngate.     The  only  mn  named  is  the  Nag's  Head,  Deansgate." 


X.— iVtffn^fr  of  Parliamentary  Eleetors  in  England  and  Wales. 

Thbss  summaries  are  taken  from  the  Electoral  Returns  recently 
prepared  for  the  Government  by  Mr.  John  Lambert,  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board.  The  population  of  England  and  Wales  has,  since  1831,  increased 
44  per  cent.;  the  electors,  in  nearly  the  same  interval,  increased  62  per 
cent. 

(a)  Parliamentary  Cities  and  Boroughs-^ 

Total  number  of  electors  on  the    register,    1865-66,1  ^1^.026 

including  double  entries J  ^  ^* 

Total  number  on  the  register^  1882-33 282,398 


-Increase 231,628 

Total  number  of  freemen  on  th&  register,  1832-33 63,481 

„  on  the  register,  1865-66 411641 


Decrease  % 21,840 

Total  number  of  scot  and  lot  voters,  potwallers,  andl 

persops   (other  than   freemen),   possessing  ancient-  I        -^^^o 
right  qualifications  reserved  by  2  Will.  4,  c.  46,  on  [       44»/3 
the  register,  1832-33 J 

Total  number  of  such  electors  on  the  register,  1865-66  ....       8,837 

Decrease 35»90i 


Total  decrease  of  &eemen,  scot  and  lot  voters,  && 57i74i 

(&)  Counties — 

Total  number  of  electors  on  the  register,  1864-65 542,633 

„                       „       on  the  register,     '32-33 369,887 


Increase   i7a»746 

(c)  Total  increase  in  the  constituencies  of  England  and  Wales 404,374 


i8ao.j 
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MABBIAGES,  BIRTHS,  AND  DEATHS  IN   THE 
UNITED    KINGDOM. 


No.  L-ENaLAND  AND  WALES. 

UiRRIAGES  nr  thb  Qvabteb  bvdxd  SOtb  Sxptbioibb,  1666^ 

AXD  BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS  in  ths  Quabtxb 

BimsD  SUt  Deoembbb,  1866. 


The  Tfnited  Klnsdom. — ^The  S/egiHen  of  the  United  Kingdom  show  thiit 
118,972  peraom  married  io  the  qmrter  that  ended  in  September  last ;  that  the  hirth9 
of  239,4M  childrai,  and  the  deatke  of  159,524  persons  of  hoth  sexes,  were  registered 
in  the  three  months  ending  on  December  Slst.  The  recorded  natural  increase  of 
fxypuktion  in  92  days  was  79,976,  or  869  daily.  Exclosive  of  8,101  foreigners, 
%256'  emigrants  sailed  from  these  islands  in  the  same  period.  So  about  394. . 
emigrants  left  daily ;  and  allowing  for  defects  in  reg^ration,  whieh  has  only 
recently  been  established  in  Ireland,  the  increase  at  home  has  been  about  520  daily. 

The  death-rate  of  the  United  Kingdom  differs  little  finom  the  avemge  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  to  be  here  discussed.  The  several  fiicts  concerning  the  other 
divisions  of  the  kingdom  are  iiilly  set  forth  in  the  reports  of  the  Begistrar- 
General  of  Scotland  and  the  Begistnur-General  of  Ireland. 


EiroiJurD : — MABRiiOBSy  Births,  and  Deaths,  returned  in  the  Tifort 
1859-65*  anJ  tfi  the  Quartbbs  of  those  Years. 

Calendar  Yxars,  1869-66  '.^Numbers. 


Yous 

•86. 

'64. 

'63. 

'62. 

'61. 

•60. 

'59. 

Marriages    No. 

Birtke ., 

rUMhM „ 

747,870 
491,360 

180,263 
739,763 
495,520 

173,510 
727,417 
473,837 

164,030 
712,684 
436,566 

163,706 
696,406 
435,114 

170,156 
684,048 
422,721 

167,723 
689,881 
440,781 

QuARTBRS  o/eaeh  Calendar  Year^  1869-65. 
(I.)  Marsiaobs: — Numbers, 


Qrs.  ended 
Imet  day  qf 

'65. 

'64. 

'63. 

'62. 

'61. 

'60. 

'69. 

March No. 

36,835 

37,948 

35.528 

33,953 

33,274 

35,150 

35,382 

June    „ 

45,772 

44,596 

44,146 

40,853 

42,012 

43,777 

42,042 

Septmbr „ 

45,863 

44,650 

41,932 

40,600 

39,884 

40,541 

39,803 

Decnibr. ....  „ 

— 

53,069 

51,904 

48,624 

48,536 

50,688 

50,496 

VOL.   TX^ 

rZ.      PAB 
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M 
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Quarterly  Return*, 


pifar. 


Quarters  o/^acA  Calendar  Year^  1859-65. 
(II.)  Births: — NumherB. 


0X9.  ended 
last  day  qf 

'65. 

*64. 

'63. 

•62. 

'61. 

'60. 

•59. 

March No. 

194,287 

192,926 

196.341 

181,990 

172,933 

183,180 

175,532 

Jnne    »» 

192,921 

188,641 

189,340 

185,554 

184,820 

174,028 

175,864 

Beptmbr „ 

181,642 

180,752 

173,439 

172,709 

172,033 

164,121 

168,394 

Decmbr „ 

179,020 

177,444 

178,297 

172,431 

166,620 

162,719 

170.091 

(III.)  Deaths: — Numbers, 


Ore.  ended 
iani  day  of 

'65. 

'64. 

•68. 

•62. 

'61. 

'60. 

•59. 

March No. 

140.646 

143,030 

128,096 

122,019 

121,215 

122,617 

121,580 

Jone    „ 

116,006 

116,899 

118,121 

107,392 

107,558 

110,869 

105,631 

Soptmbr „ 

113,404 

112,133 

112,504 

92,381 

101,232 

86,312 

104,216 

Decmbr „ 

121,304 

123,458 

115,116 

114,774 

105,109 

102,923 

109,354 

The  estimated  popnlation  in  1865  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  is 
29,772,294.     The  corrected  death-rate  of  the  quarter  is  2-220  per  cent. 

Bnfflajid. — ^This  Retam  comprises  the  Births  and  Deaths  registered  by 
2,200  llegistrars  in  all  the  districts  of  England  daring  the  autumn  quarter  that 
ended  on  December  Slst,  1865;  and  the  Marriages  in  12,811  churches  or 
chapels,  about  5,302  registered  places  of  worship  unconnected  with  the  E!stablished 
Church,  and  641  Superintendent  Registrars'  offices,  in  the  quarter  that  ended  on 
September  30th,  1865. 

A  few  fatal  cases  of  epidemic  cholera  occurred  during  the  quarter  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Southampton  and  of  Portsea  Island  on  the  southern  coast  of  England  ; 
there  was  also  a  slight  outbreak  in  Epping ;  but  the  number  of  deaths  by  cholera 
has  been  inconsiderable,  and  the  epidemic  has  left  no  traces. 

The  mortality  was  above  the  average,  but  it  was  below  that  in  the  cor- 
responding quarter  of  the  previous  year.  The  birth  -  rate  was  above  the 
average. 

The  marriage  returns  are  for  the  quarter  ending  in  September,  1865.  The 
rate  was  much  above  the  average.  Weddings  were  more  rife  than  they  were  in 
the  previous  summer,  or  in  the  summer  of  any  year  since  registration  began.  This 
implies  that  the  grent  body  of  the  people  were  prosperous. 

Mabuiages. — ^91,726  persons  married  in  the  quarter  that  ended  on  September 
80th,  1865.     The  rate  of  marriage  was  1'732,  or  0*127  above  the  average. 

The  increase  of  marriages  was  general,  but  it  was  most  striking  in  Yorkshire, 
where  the  woollen  trade  flourished  in  an  extraordinary  degree ;  Lancashire  was  also 
recovering  from  its  depression.  In  London  the  marriages  exceeded  by  nearly  a 
thousand  the  marringes  in  the  summer  quarter  of  1863. 

Births. — 179,020  births  were  registered  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  1865. 
The  birth-rate  was  3*370,  or  '078  above  the  average.  The  daily  births  were  1,946^ 
or  81  per  hour.  The  number  has  varied  little  in  the  last  three  Mimmers  in  any  of 
the  divisions. 

Incbeasb  op  Population. — ^As  the  births  were  179,020,  the  deaths  121,304» 
the  natural  increase  of  population  was  57,716  in  92  days,  or  upon  an  average  627 
daUy. 
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KiroLAND: — Annual  Rates  per  Cent,  of  Persons  Marribd,  Births,  and 
Deaths,  during  the  Years  1859-65,  and  the  Quarters  of  those  Years. 

Calendar  Years^  185d-65 :— General  Percentage  Results. 


Yraxs  

*65. 

Mean 
•55-'84. 

'64. 

'63. 

•62. 

'61. 

•60. 

'59. 

Es»mtd.PopIn. 
of    England 
in  thousands 
in  middle  of 
each  Year.... 

20,991 

— 

20,772 

20,554 

20,336 

20,119 

19*903 

19,687 

Persons   Mar- 
ried   Perct. 

Births...    „ 

Deaths...     „ 

3-563 
2-341 

1-663 
3*464 

2'2l6 

1-736 

3-561 
2-385 

1-688 

3-539 
2-305 

1-614 

3-504 
2147 

1-628 

3-461 

2-163 

= 

1-710 

3-437 
2124 

1-704 

3-504 
2-239 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year^  1859-65. 
(I.)  Persons  Married  : — Percentages. 


Qrs.  ended 
iasi  day  of 

'65. 

Mean 
'55-'64. 

'64. 

•68. 

'62. 

'61. 

'60. 

'69. 

March. ...Perct. 

1-428 

1*381 

1-472 

1-408 

1-360 

1-346 

1-422 

1-464 

June. ,. 

1-752 

1-687 

1-724 

1-726 

1-614 

1-678 

1-766 

1-716 

Septmbr.     „ 

1-7.32 

1*605 

1-704 

1-616 

1-582 

1-570 

1-614 

1-602 

Decmbr.      „ 

— 

1-963 

2020 

1-996 

1-890 

1-906 

2-012 

2-026 

(11.) 

Births 

'.^Percentages. 

Qrs..  ended 
last  day  of 

'65. 

Mean 
•55-'64. 

'64. 

'63. 

•62. 

'61. 

'60. 

'50- 

March....Pcrct. 

3-768 

3*627 

3-740 

3-691 

3-644 

3-500 

3-707 

3-631 

Jnne    ....    „ 

3-691 

3*603 

3-647 

3-700 

3-665 

3-690 

3-512 

3-588 

Septmbr.     „ 

3-429 

3-325 

3-447 

3-343 

3-365 

3-388 

3-267 

3-389 

Decmbr.      „ 

3-370 

3*297 

3-376 

3-428 

3-350 

3-272 

3-230 

3*414 

(III.) 

Deaths 

: — Percentages, 

Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March  ...Per  ct. 

'65. 

Mean 
•65-'64. 

•64. 

'63. 

'62. 

•61. 

'60. 

'50. 

2  728 

2-522 

2-773 

2-538 

2-443 

2-4ii3 

2-481 

2-515 

Jttnc „ 

2-220 

2-191 

2-260 

2-308 

2-121 

2-147 

2-237 

2-l.'>5  . 

Septmbr.     ,, 

2141 

1-972 

2139 

2169 

1-800 

1-994 

1-718 

2-097 

Decmbr.      „ 

2-284 

2- I  80 

2-349 

2-213 

2-230 

2-064 

2043 

2195 

m2 
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Abont  15,367  emigjants  of  EnifUsh  origin  tailed  in  tlie  92  days  from. the  ports 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  which  there  are  emig^tion  officers ;  7»8S3  sailed  to 
the  United  States^  828  to  the  American  Colonies,  5,518  to  Anstrana,  and  1,193 
to  uther  places ;  on  an  average  167  English  emigrants  left  the  country  daily.* 

Pricks,  Paufsbism,  and  the  Wsatheb. — ^The  price  of  wheat  is  rising.  It 
was  88*.  hd,  a  quarter  in  the  last  three  months  of  1864^  and  44».  \0d,  a  qnarter 
in  the  last  three  of  1865.     The  rise  is  nearly  17  per  cent,  on  the  low  price  of  1864b 

'  Beef  by  the  carcase  in  London  was  on  an  average  5f</.  per  lb. ;  aboat  \d,  below 
the  price  of  the  corresponding  season  of  1864 ;  and  a  hal^enny  a  ponnd  dearer 
than  it  was  in  the  antnmn  of  1868.  The  mean  of  the  quoted  prices  of  beef  ranged 
from  ^d,  to  Id.  a  ponnd ;  mutton  from  h\d,  to  S\d.  in  the  last  three  months. 
The  average  price  of  mutton  in  the  last  three  autumns  was  6<{.,  6ji2.,  and  6^  a 

,  pound.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  beef  was  10  per  cent.,  of  mutton  15  per  cent.,  in 
two  years.  This  was  partly  the  result  of  panic,  and  of  interference  with  the  supply 
of  the  markets,  as  the  destruction  of  stock  had  not  been  considerable  when  the  price* 
rose ;  and  the  rise  itself  was  antidpated  and  augmented  by  the  extra  profits  of  the 
butchers. 

CoRBoiSy  Pbovisions,  Paupbrisv,  imd  Tbkpbiuture,  tft  each  of  the  I9in4 
QvARTERS  etukd  Slst  December^  1865. 


1 

9 

> 

4                   ( 

6 

7                8 

9 

Arerage 
Price 

of 
Consols 

(for 
Money). 

of 

Wheat 

per 
Quarter 

in 
England 

and 
Wales. 

Average  Prices 

of  Meat  per  lb.  at 

Uadenlwll 

and  Newgate  Markets 

(by  the  Carease), 
witli  the  if«M  Prices. 

Arerage 
Prices  of 

(York 
RegenU) 
per  Ton 

at 

Watenide 

Market, 

Soutkwark. 

PanperisB. 

Qnaners 

ending 

Qnarterly  Arcrage  of 
the  Number  of  Paupers 

reUeredonthe 
<«#<i^  of  each  week. 

Mean 

pem- 

Beef. 

Mntton. 

In-door. 

Ont-door. 

tnre. 

1868 
31  Dee. 

£ 

t.    d. 
40     6 

d.  d.  d. 

Si 

d,  d.  d, 
5—7 

6 

t.  t.    t. 

60—80 

70 

130,072 

804,941 

46-8 

1864 
31  Mar. 

91 

40    4 

4|-6i 
5i 

5^-7 

65—70 

62 

il9,6oS 

855,728 

37-9 

30  June 

91# 

39     7 

5i 

5J-7 

40—60 

50 

122,717 

785>825 

531 

30  Sept. 

89i 

42    3 

4i-6i 
5i 

5i-7 

6* 

80—120 
100 

115,698 

739^341 

59*4 

31  Dee. 

891 

38    5 

4i-7 
5f 

5i-7J 
6» 

80-95 
87 

128,322 

771,879 

43-7 

1865 
31  Mar. 

89f 

38    4 

5» 

5i-7i 
6i 

85—97 
91 

»4*.329 

813,371 

36-5 

30  June 

90| 

40    6 

4f-6f 
5» 

6i-8i 
7| 

90—115 

102 

125,846 

776,016 

56-2 

30  Sept. 

89| 

43    3 

4i-7 
5* 

6*-8f 
7l 

65—100 

85 

Ii7,i7i 

719,589 

62-5 

31  Dec. 

88| 

44  10 

5i 

5i-8i 
6* 

60—90 

IS 

129,036 

725,259 

46-0 

f  Return  with  which  the  Registrar-General  has  been  favoured  by  the  Emigra* 
tion  Commissioners :  of  44,357  emigrants  the  origin  was  undistinguished  in  2,296 
cases,  which  have  been  distributed  by  calcuktion. 
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The  best  potatoes  at  the  Waterside  Market,  Soathwark,  sold  at  prices  ranging 
from  60f.  to  90*.  a  ton ;  from  3«.  to  4f.  6«f.  the  hundredweight  The  pnces  are 
nmch  lower  than  they  were  in  the  autumn  of  1864. 

On  an  average  129,036  panpers  received  complete  relief  in  the  workhouses ; 
725,259  paupers  out  of  doors  received  relief  sufikaent  to  supply  some  of  their  wants, 
but  not  enough  for  sabsistenoe.  The  numbers  relieved  in  the  workhouses  scarcely 
varied ;  the  numbers  out  of  doors  fell  from  804^941  to  771,879,  and  to  725,259  in 
the  last  three  autumnal  quarters. 

The  temperature  of  the  quarter  was  46°  Fahrenb^t,  equal  to  dP  centigrade. 

The  autumnal  season  was  characterized  by  high  temperature,  storms,  and  a 
heavy  raan-lkIL  The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  at  Greenwich  Observatory  was 
2-3°  above  the  average  of  the  season.  The  temperature  of  December  there,  was 
nearly  as  high  as  that  of  November;  its  mean  teifiperatnre  was  3  4°  above  the 
sverage  of  94  Decembers.  The  nun  fall  on  47  days  was  9*2. inches  at  the  Royal 
Observatory,  or  2*1  inches  above  the  average.  The  excess  of  rain  fell  in  October, 
when  the  fall  was  5-9  inches ;  in  December  the  fall  was  only  0*9  inch,  or  full  an 
inch  below  the  average. 

The  rain-fiUI  determines  to  some  extent  the  water  supply,  and  the  excess  in 
October  made  up  the  deficiency  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  The  rain  fall 
depends  upon  a  gn«at  number  of  conditions,  and  consequently  varies  in  every  part 
of  the  cottntry.  Thus  20-2  inches  of  rain  fell  at  Allenheads,  19-1  at  Truro,  and 
only  5-8  inches  at  Liverpool  Observatoiy.  The  average  rain-fhU  at  Mr.  Glaisher's 
60  stations  was  11*4  indies ;  which  is  equivalent  to  1,151  tons  of  rain  per  aero,  or 
to  42,961  million  tons  on  the  whole  area  of  England  and  Wales.  If  the  country 
ever  sufiiars  from  the  want  of  water,  it  is  from  defective  storage  or  defective  distri- 
butioB.  In  the  mountainous  regions  the  annual  rain-&11  in  some  places  has  been 
found  to  amount  to  190  inches ;  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  get  the  water  of 
the  hills  unpolluted  for  the  supply  of  men  and  domestic  animals  in  the  plains. 

Deaths;  asd  the  State  op  the  Pttblio  Health. — The  threats  which 
were  held  over  our  heads  <^  a  new  form  of  fever,  the  invasion  of  two  points  of  the 
flonthem  coast  by  epidemic  cholera,  which  has  ravaged  the  continent^  and  the  pre- 
▼alenoe  of  cattle  pli^ue  all  over  England,  led  us  to  await  the  result  of  the  returns 
m-ith  some  anxiety. 


Averaff$  Anmtal  Rate  of  MortalUy  to  1,000  of  the  Population  in  the  Eleven 
Divisions  of  England  in  the  Ten  Years  1851-60 ;  in  the  Autumn  Quarter 
of  1864  ;  in  the  Year  1865;  and  in  the  Winter^  Spring^  Summer^  and  Autumn 
Quarters  of  1865. 


Average  Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  to  1,000  Living  in 

DiviBioni. 

TenTean, 
mi-60. 

1864. 

1865. 

Antumn 
Quarter. 

Year. 

Winter 
Quarter. 

Spring 
Quarter. 

Summer 
Quarter. 

Autumn 
Quarter. 

1.  Ijondon .' 

23-63 

2fil2 

24-40 
20-40 
21-56 
21-06 
20-42 
22-18 
21-81 
27-38 
26-71 
23-70 
2336 

28-46 
24-25 
25-39 
24-47 
25-20 
27-15 
25-73 
80-25 
28-01 
26-26 
29-61 

2316 
18-82 
2002 
20-40 
20-53 
20-23 
20-52 
24-69 
24-83 
22-63 
24-75 

21-91 
19-07 
20-02 
19-75 
1714 
19-46 
20-43 
25-64 
25-13 
22-86 
18-74 

24-06 

n.  South-Eastem  counties   .... 
m.  South  Midland       „ 
XT.  Eastern  counties 

V.  South- Western  counties  .... 
VI.  WestMidhind        „ 
vn.  North  Midland      „ 
Tin.  North-Westem       „ 
IX.  Yorkshire 

X.  Northern  counties    

19*56       19-37 
20-44       22-66 
20-58      20-86 
20-01       20-67 
22-35      23-77 
21-10      20-75 
25-51    1  26-34 
28-09    [2500 
21-99     1  22-46 

19-44 
20-79 
19-60 
18-81 
21-89 
20-65 
28-93 
24-86 
28-03 

Zi.  Monmouthshire  and  Wales 

21-28 

23-59 

20-41 
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It  U  gratifying  under  these  circumstances  to  find  that  the  mortality  has  beea 
lower  than  it  was  in  the  antumn  of  1864,  and  has  been  only  -104  above  the 
autumnal  average. 

121,304  deaths  were  registered  in  the  quarter,  and  the  mortality  was  at  the 
rate  of  2-284  per  cent,  annually. 

In  the  districts  of  the  chief  towns  the  mortality  was  at  the  rate  of  2-564  per 
cent.,  or  -134  above  the  average. 

The  mortality  in  the  country  districts  was,  as  usual,  lower  than  tlie  mortality 
in  the  town  districts ;  it  was  at  the  rate  of  1-927  per  cent.,  and  only  -042  above 
the  average  of  those  districts. 

Thus  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  country  districts  ivas  about  19,  in  tlie 
town  districts  nearly  26»  and  in  the  kingdom  generally  nearly  23  per  1,000 
living. 

The  mortality  was  lowest  in  the  Bonth-westem  counties  (19),  highest  in  the 
north-western  counties  (29) ;  thus  the  annual  rate  was  10  per  thousand  higher  io 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  round  the  Mersey  than  it  was  in  the  counties  between  the 
Bristol  Channel  and  the  channel  which  divides  England  from  France. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  tlie  mortality  rate  oi  London  (24)  is  lower  by  2  in 
1,000  than  it  was  (26)  in  the  autumn  quarter  of  the  previous  year. 

Tlie  mortality  has  been  excessively  high  through  the  year  in  prosperoua  York- 
shire ;  it  is  still  2  above  the  county  average  (23),  but  it  is  somewliat  kxwer  than 
it  was  in  the  autumn  of  the  previous  year. 

As  a  general  rule  the  mortality  has  been  higher  than  the  average  in  the 
counties  north  of  the  Dee  and  of  the  Unmber,  and  lower  than  the  average  in  the 
counties  of  Wales  and  of  the  midland  and  southern  region  of  England,  aromid  the 
basins  of  the  Severn,  Trent,  and  Thames. 

Annval  Batb  of  Mortality  per  Cent,  in  Town  and  Country  Districts  of  Ekolakd  m 
each  Quarter  of  the  Years  1865-63. 


Area 

in  Statute 

Acrcf. 

Popnlation  Ennmerated. 

Quarters 
ending 

Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  per  Ceai. 
in  eaeh  Quarter  of  the  Years 

1851. 

1861. 

1865. 

Mean 
'55-64. 

1864. 

1863. 

In  142  Districts,  and -1 
56  Sub  -  districts,  1 
comprising       the  ( 
Chief  TownB J 

3,287,151 

9,155,964 

10,930,841 

fMarch 
J  June.... 
1  Sept. .. 

LDec 

Year  .... 

2-881 
2-339 
2-387 
2-564 

2-703 
2-324 
2-192 
2-430 

2-974 
2-369 
2-374 
2-601 

2-706 
2-470 
2-410 
2-422 

2-543 

2-412 

2-580 

2-502 

34,037,732 

8,771,645 

9,135,383 

Year  .... 

fMarch 
J  June .. 
iSept... 

LDcc 

2-080 

1-987 

2116 

2-057 

In    the     remaining 
Districts  and  Sub- 
dutricts  of   Eng- 
land   and  Wales,  ► 
comprising  chiefly 
Small  Towns  and 
Country  Parithes  ^ 

2-514 
2*049 
1-828 
1-927 

2-313 
2-037 
1-714 
1-885 

2-508 
2-110 
1-831 
2015 

2-323 
2-1O0 
1-862 
1-941 

Note, — The  three  months  January,  February,  March,  contain  90,  in  leap  year  91  days;  the  thrcs 
months  April,  May,  June,  91  days;  each  of  the  last  two  quarters  of  the  year  92  days>  For  this 
inequality  a  correction  has  been  made  in  the  calculations,  also  for  the  difference  between  365  a&d 
365-25  days,  and  366  and  365-25  days  in  leap  year. 
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The  grot  icMm  of  the  Uaitod  Kingdom  may  be  arranged  thus  in  the  order 
of  the  antamnal  mortality  rate  per  1,000 :  Bristol  24,  London  24,  Dublin  26, 
fiiraxngham  26,  Kdinburgh  29,  Hull  29,  Leeds  33,  Salford  34,  Manchester  36^ 
GUugow  40,  Liverpool  41.  The  mortality  in  63  of  the  country  districts  was 
18  daring  the  same  season. 

It  is  sad  to  see  this  great  sacrifice  of  hnman  life  in  so  many  of  our  large 
towns  where  the  productive  industry  of  the  country  is  most  active,  and  where  the 
science  of  the  country  is  applied  to  almost  every  purpose,  except  the  maintenance 
of  the  hygienic  conditions  on  which  men  can  live  in  health. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  at  the  same  time  traces  of  dawning  light.  London 
has  undertaken  great  sewage  works ;  Manchester  is  already  supplied  with  abund- 
ance of  water;  and  we  may  hope  to  see  ere  long  a  generous  rivalry  in  our  cities  in 
the  race  of  improvement.  When  pure  water  on  the  constant  supply  system  is 
brought  to  eveiy  house,  and  the  dirt  iu  cesspools,  which  is  the  source  of  zymotic 
disease,  u  carried  away  to  fructify  the  soil,  the  municipal  authorities  will  have  laid 
the  solid  foundations  of  the  sanitary  edifice.  The  inspection  of  articles  of  food  by 
aealih  officers,  measures  for  the  regulation  of  lodging-houses  or  of  any  of  the 
konses  in  which  fever  is  generated,  and  several  other  duties  they  may  also  under- 
take ;  but  after  all  this  is  done,  the  crowning  success  must  be  achieved  by  the 
people  themselves.  Temperance,  self-control,  and  skill  in  protecting  themselves 
£nd  tlieir  children  from  evil  are  every  day  called  into  requisition.  The  preservation 
of  life  depends  upon  careful  attention  to  small  things,  and  should  be  taught  as  a 
part  of  common  education. 

Mr.  Leigh's  able  Sanitary  Report  on  Manchester  shows  how  much  has  been 
done,  and  how  much  remains  to  be  done,  in  that  city  (see  pp.  31,  32).  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Manchester  has  yet  no  health  officer,  but  it  is  indebted  to  the 
Statistical  and  the  Sanitary  Societies  for  the  publication  of  much  valuable  practical 
information. 


PoruuLTioN ;  Bibths,  Deaths  ;  Mean  Tshpbrature  and  Rainfall  th  Uut  AutwmM 
Quarter^  in  Eleven  Large  Towns. 


Gtaes^kc. 

Eitimated 
PopuUtiou  ia 
the  Middle 

of 

the  Year 

1866. 

Births 

in 

IS  Weeks 

ending 

30tti  Dec., 

1866. 

Deaths 

iu 

18  Week* 

ending 

SOth  Dec., 

1866. 

Annual  Bate 

to  1,000  Tiring  during 

the  18  Weeks  ending 

SOth  Dec.,  I860. 

Mean 

Temperature 

in 

1^  Weeks 

ending 

SOth  Dec., 

1865. 

BainfUl 

in 

Inches  iu 

18WeeU 

ending 

Births. 

Deaths. 

SOth  Dec, 
1866. 

Total  of  11  large  towns.... 
London   

5,&86,870 

3,015,494 
476,368 
354,930 
110,833 
327,842 
224,025 
161,809 
103,747 
174,180 
423,723 

317,666 

51,212 

26,544 
4,758 
3,172 
1,008 
3,210 
2,379 
1,450 
972 
1,492 
4,201 

2,026 

39.773 

18,393 

4,861 

3,156 

949 

2,145 

1,841 

967 

754 

1,254 

3,434 

2,019 

3612 

35-33 
40-09 
35-87 
36-50 
39-30 
42-62 
35-97 
37-60 
34-38 
39-79 

25-60 

28-05 

24-05 
40-96 
35-69 
34-37 
26-26 
32-98 
23-99 
29-17 
28-90 
39-53 

25-51 

45-3 

460 
47-5 
43-7 
46-3 
45-2 
44-8 
46-2 

43-4 
43-9 

46-6 

8-8 
9*2 

Liverpool  (borough) 

6-8 
8-5 

Salford  (borough)  

Birmingham  (bozoogh).... 

Leeds  (borough) 

Bristol  (city)  

Hull  (borough)  

81 

8-4 

81 

11-6 

Edinbureh  {dty)    

5-8 

Glasgow  (city)    

12-4 

Dublin  (city  and  somel 
suburbs) j 

10-0 
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England:  —•  Mabriagbs  Registered  in  Quartere  ended  30th  JSeptea^er, 
1865-63  ;  and  Bi&thb  and  Deaths  in  Quarters  ended  Sltf  December, 
1865-03. 


I 

DIVISIONS. 

8 

Population, 

4             (             e 

M AUIA6K8  in  Qoarten  CBded 

SOth  Septenber. 

<Eag1uiaandWalM.) 

in 
Statute  Aeres. 

1861. 

'66. 

'64. 

'63. 

Sngld.  &  Wales....  ro<aZ« 

37,324,883 

No. 
20,066,224 

No. 

45,863 

No. 

44,650 

No. 
4^93* 

I.  LondoQ 

n.  South-Eastern  

m.  South-Midland 

IT,  Eaetern 

V.  South-WeBtem 

VI.  West  Midland  

VII.  North  Midland 

Tin.  North-Weitem 

TX.  Yorkffhw  ,t.t -  - 

77,997 

4,065,935 
3,201,290 
3,214,099 

4,993/<5o 
3,8<55,332 
3,540,797 

2,000,227 
3,654,636 
3,49^,322 

5,218,588 

2,803,989 

1,817,661 
1,296,516 
1,142,562 

1,835,714 
2,436,568 
1,288,928 

2,935,540 
2,016,541 
1,151,372 

1,312,834 

8,982 

3,696 
2,334 
1,851 

3,374 
5,307 
2,356 

7,644 
5,070 

2,734 
2,515 

8,546 

8,690 
2,196 
1,695 

3,262 
5,336 
2,440 

7,599 
4,806 
2,467 

2,613 

8,029 

3,508 
2,157 
1,659 

3,206 
5,064 
2,251 

7,001 
4,3&li 

X.  Northern  

2,292 

XI.  Monmthflh.  &Wales 

2,381 

7 
DIVISIONS. 

8                »               10 

BuTHS  !■  Quarters  ended 
SOth  December. 

11             12          IS 

DsATHa  in  Qttartert  ended 
SOth  December. 

(GnglandaudWftlei.) 

•65. 

'64. 

'63. 

'65. 

'64. 

'63. 

Sngld.  &WMXSa....TotaU 

No. 

179,020 

No. 
177,444 

No. 
178,297 

No. 

121,304 

No. 

"3,458 

No. 
ii5,i»^ 

I.  London 

II.  South-Eaatem  

HI.  South  Midland 

IV.  Eastern 

26,544 

«5,577 
10,772 

14,162 
22,284 
10,853 

27,624 

19,545 
11,639 

11,095 

25,567 

15,194 

10,736 

9,215 

14,248 
22,310 
10,949 

27,170 
19,454 
11,672 

25,461 

15,517 

11,074 

9,191 

14,665 
22,109 
11,212 

27,356 
19,511 
11,374 

18,393 

9,595 
6,942 

5>7ii 

8,775 

14,284 

6,858 

23,097 
»3,340 

19,636 

9,441 
7,530 
6,063 

9,625 

15,307 

6,886 

20,683 

13,255 

6,986 

8,096 

17,732 

9,265 
6,958 
6,016 

9,708 

13,258 

7,063 

19,542 

12,487 

6,562 

6,585 

V.  South-Westom 

VI.  West  Midland  

vn.  North  Midland 

Vin.  North-Western 

IX.  Yorkshire 

X.  Northern  

XI.  Moninth8h.&  Wales 

11, 

029 

10,92 

7 

7,07! 

r 
) 
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BEMAKKS  ON  THE   WEATHER 

I>iniIBO  ¥HB  QUABTSS  EITDIKO  81bt  Dxcembeb,  1866. 

Bjf  James  Glaibhbb,  Esq.,  F  JLS.,  ^e..  Sec  of  the  BrUisk  Meteorohgieal  Society. 


The  remarkable  fine  and  dry  weather  which  had  prevuled  in  September,  con- 
tinued daring  the  first  week  in  October;  the  barometer  reading  during  this 
time  was  about  80  in. ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  week  there  were  indica- 
tions of  a  diange,  the  temperatare  fell,  and  the  barometer  reading  decnsased  on 
the  12th  day  to  nearly  29  in.,  then  decreased  rapidly  to  29*9  in.  by  the  15th, 
imd  decreased  to  below  29 in.  by  the  18th  day;  from  this  time  rain  fell  very 
heavily,  and  heavy  gales  of  wind  were  experienced ;  the  weather  continued  stormy 
to  the  end  of  the  month,  rain  falling  in  abundance.  At  the  beginning  of 
November  there  were  frequent  gales,  and  much  ttormy  weather;  at  about  the 
10th  day  tlie  weather  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  more  settled  character,  the  baro- 
meter reading  ascended  above  the  average,  and  was  nearly  30*4  in.  on  the  12th  ; 
from  the  17th  'to  the  22nd  the  barometer  reading  decreased  very  rapidly,  and 
was  28*8  in.  on  the  latter  mentioned  day,  this  was  accompanied  by  a  fearful  gsle, 
acting  with  ruinous  efiects  on  both  land  and  sea.  The  reading  of  tlie  barometer 
was  very  unsettled  during  the  remainder  of  the  month.  The  month  of  December 
opened  with  light  S.E.  winds,  the  air  was  mild  and  warm.  The  barometer  reading 
increased  by  the  11th  day  to  30*8  in.  About  the  middle  of  the  month  trees 
budded  and  daisies  were  in  blossom.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  the  barometer 
decreased  quidily  till  it  was  29*0  in.  by  the  29th.  Frequent  and  violent  gales 
cxxnirred,  causing  many  shipwrecks.  The  force  of  the  wind  on  the  last  day  reached 
24lb8.  on  the  square  foot,  both  at  Greenwich  and  at  Liverpool.  The  temperature 
during  the  whole  quarter,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days  about  the  middle  of 
October,  the  beginning  of  November,  and  the  middle  of  December,  was  in  excess  of 
the  average,  to  the  daily  amount  of  If  ^. 

The  mean  temperature  of  October  was  50^*9,  being  0°*4  above  the  average  of 
the  preceding  24  years,  and  of  the  same  value  as  last  year. 

The  mean  temperaiure  <ff  November  was  44°'8,  being  0°*8  below  the  average 
of  the  preceding  24  years,  and  2^*8  above  that  of  1864. 

The  mean  temperature  of  December  was  42°*4,  being  2^*1  above  the  average 
of  the  preceding  24  years,  and  3^*9  higher  than  in  1864. 

The  temperatare  of  the  air  decreased  from  September  to  October  by  7^  or  8°  at 
Guernsey  and  Devonshire,  but  by  10^  to  13°  at  all  other  parts  of  the  country. 
November  was  colder  than  October  by  6°  or  7°,  and  the  decrease  from  November 
to  December  was  from  1°  to  2^  only ;  in  some  northern  places  December  was  even 
warmer  than  November. 

The  mean  high  day  temperatures  in  the  months  of  October,  Novemlier,  and 
December  were  60^  Uf^H,  and  46'-7,  bang  l^'-S,  l''^,  and  1^*5  above  their  respec- 
tive  averages. 

The  mean  low  night  temperatures  were  48°*7,  38°*7,  and  38^*1  respectively 
In  these  three  months. 

The  fall  of  rain  in  October  was  5*9  in.,  and  in  the  quarter  9^  in.  The  fiiM 
for  the  whole  year  was  29  in.,  being  about  8^  in.  in  excess  of  the  average. 
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The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  at  Greenwich  in  tho  three  months  ending 
November,  constituting  the  three  autumn  months,  was  53^*2,  being  3^'3  above  the 
average  of  the  preceding  d4  years. 


Temperatnre  of 

ElasUe 
Voroe 

of 
Vapour. 

Wdglit 
ofVapMT 

186S. 

Air. 

Evaporation. 

Dew 
Point. 

Air- 
Daily  Range. 

Water 
of  the 
rhamcs 

Cubic  Foot 
of  Air. 

Months. 

Mean. 

Dlff. 
from 
Aver- 

Yean. 

DifF. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diir. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

•%" 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Averw 

-%" 

Years. 

Oct  

Nov 

Dec 

o 
60-9 

44-8 

42-4 

o 
+1-2 

+2-4 

+8-4 

o 
+0-4 

+0-8 

+2-1 

o 
49-0 

43-2 

41-0 

o 
+0-6 

+1-6 

+2-2 

o 
47-0 

41-4 

39-4 

o 
+0-7 

+1-5 

+2-4 

0. 

16-3 
12-1 
8-6 

o 
+1-7 

+0-4 

-1-0 

o 
66-4 

43-9 

43-2 

In. 
-823 

•261 

-241 

In. 
+■007 

+  •009 

+  -019 

Gr. 
3-6 

3-0 

2-8 

Gr. 

-01 

+0-2 
+0-2 

Mean 

46-0 

+2-3 

+11 

44*4 

+1-4 

42-6 

+  1-6 

12-3 

+0-4 

47-6 

•276 

+  012 

,1 

+0  1 

Deipree 

of 

Humidity. 

Reading 

of 

Barometer. 

Weight  of  a 

Cubic  Foot 

of  Air. 

Bain. 

Daily 
Hori- 
zontal 
Move- 
ment 
of  the 
Air. 

Reading  of  Thermometer  on  Grass. 

Number  of  Nights 
it  was 

Low- 

est 
Read- 

Night. 

1866. 

Mean. 

Diif. 

from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

24 
Years. 

Amnt. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age  of 

60 
Year*. 

High. 

Months. 

At  or 
below 
80O. 

Be- 
tween 
ZXfi 
and 
40O. 

Above 
40°. 

elt 

Read. 

It 

Night 

Oct.  ...... 

Nov 

Dec 

87 
88 
89 

0 

-  1 
+  1 

In. 
29-440 

29-720 

SO  066 

In. 
--2fi6 

-029 

+  •233 

Gr. 
638 

646 

664 

Gr. 

-  6 

-  2 

-  2 

In. 
5-9 

2-4 

0-9 

In. 
+3  1 

00 

-10 

Miles. 
227 

265 

221 

4 
8 
6 

16 
14 
23 

12 
8 
S 

25-3 
24-0 
242 

o 
60-7 

46  9 

47-7 

Mean 

88 

0 

29-739 

-017 

644 

-  2 

Sum 
9-2 

Sum 
+2-1 

Mean 

238 

Sum 
17 

Sum 
62 

Sum 
23 

Lowest 
24-0 

Hirfast 
60-7 

iVo/«.— In  reading  this  table  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sign  (— )  minus  signifies  below  the  average,  and  that 
the  sign  (+ )  plus  signifies  above  the  avemge. 


Thunder  etorme  occurred  or  thunder  woe  heard  and  lightning  was  seen  on 
October  8th  at  Osborne,  Brighton,  and  Marlborough ;  on  the  10th  at  Wilton  ;  on 
the  11th  at  Hawarden ;  on  the  17th  at  Abington  and  Grantham ;  on  the  2-ith  at 
Helston  and  Stonyhurst;  on  the  25th  at  Truro  and  Clifton;  on  the  26th  at 
Uelston  and  Osborne ;  on  tbe  27tb  at  Eccles ;  on  the  29th  at  Truro,  Clifton,  and 
Allenheads ;  and  on  the  30th  at  Brighton.  On  21st  November  at  Guernsey,  and 
on  the  24th  at  Truro.  On  19th  December  at  Stonyhurst ;  and  on  the  Slst  at 
Guernsey. 

Thunder  was  heard  hut  lightning  was  not  seen  on  8th  October  at  Guernsey 
and  Battersea;  on  the  9th  at  Guernsey;  on  the  11th  at  Wisbeach;  on  the  17 th 
at  Wisbeach  and  Belvoir ;  on  the  27th  at  Helston,  Clifton,  and  Stonyhurst ;  and 
on  the  30th  at  Oxford  and  Lampeter.  On  22nd  November  at  Lampeter ;  on  the 
25th  at  Guernsey  and  Lampeter;  on  the  26th  at  Holkham;  and  on  the  Slst  at 
Guernsey. 
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Enol^no:— iJfeteoro&yfca/  Tahhy  Quarter  ended  ^Ut  December^  186J5. 


Kamxs 

or 

Stations. 


Mean 

Pressure  of 

DrT  Air 

reaaced 

to  the 
Level  of 
the  8ea. 


Uigheat 

Bff|IMllHg 

Of  the 
Thermo, 
meter. 


Ixiweit 
Reading 
of  the 
Thermo- 
meter. 


Range 
of  Tem- 
perature 

in  the 
Q«arter. 


Mean 
Monthly 

Range 
of 

Tem- 
perature. 


Mean 

Daily 
Range 

of 
Tem- 
perature, 


Mean 
Tem- 
perature 
of  Ike 
Mr. 


Mean 
Degree 
of  Hu- 
midity. 


Ouemsey   

Ventnor 

Barnstaple 

JBojal  Obsarratory 


Kojston 

liampeter  

DUs  (Norfolk) 
Derbj ^ 

liiverpool  

Wakefield  

Stonjhurst 

North  Shiolda   ..^ 


m. 
29  -595 
29-663 
29-579 
29*646 


29  -663 
29  -611 
29-675 
29-604 


29-631 
29-623 
29-569 
29-634 


71-5 
71-0 
75-6 
71-7 


75-3 

74-4 
76-5 
70-0 


68-6 
70-7 
65-7 
61-0 


35-0 
33  0 
27-6 
29-2 


28-8 
23-4 
26-5 
27-0 


34-7 
24-2 
26-6 
30  0 


36-5 
38-0 
48-0 
42-5 


46-5 
51  0 
50  0 
43-0 


38-9 
46-5 
39  1 
31-0 


23-8 
23-7 
31-2 
29  0 


30-9 
35-3 
33-5 
31-7 


24-1 
37-5 
31-2 
25-3 


7-8 

7-8 

12  1 

12-3 


12-5 
12-8 
14-9 
11-3 


8-4 
15  0 
11-7 

9-3 


50-6 
50-4 
48-8 
46-0 


45-4 
46-2 
46-0 
45-9 


47-5 

44-8 
44-5 
43-8 


85 
81 
83 
88 


88 
82 
79 
84 


80 
87 
86 
89 


10 


Namss 

OF 

Stations. 


Guernsey   

Vontnof 

Barnstaple 

Boyal  Obserratory 


Boyston 

Lampeter  

Diss  (Norfolk) 
Derby 

liirerpool   

Wakefield  

Stonyliurst 

If  orth  Shields 


11 


12        13 

WlKD. 


14 


16 


Mean 
estimated 
Strength. 


1-6 

1-3 
0-4 


0-8 


1-3 
1-5 
0-6 
1-6 


Relative  Proportion  of 


5 
9 

7 
10 


10 

8 

10 

11 


12 

10 

11 

5 


10 
9 

7 
9 


7 

7 

12 


7 
10 

8 
10 


16 

Mean 
Amount 

of 
Cloud. 


6-7 

3-0 
6-9 


6-0 
6-3 
6*4 


6-3 
6-8 
7-6 
5-8 


17 


18 


Raih. 


Number 

of  Dajrg 

on  which 

it  fell. 


49 
50 
53 
47 


60 
53 

46 


43 
51 
52 
61 


Amount 
collected. 


lU. 

17-6 

14-5 

12  1 

9-2 


9-7 

15  0 

9-7 

7-9 


5-8 

8-1 

12-4 

10-5 
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n-SCOTLAND. 

MABBIAQBS,  filRTHS,  and  DEATHS  in  the  Quabteb 
BiTDXD  8l8T  Drcewbxbl,  1865. 


This  Retom  oomprises  the  Bibths,  Deaths,  and  Mabbiaoeb  registered  during 
the  quarter  en^ng  the  31st  December,  1865,  in  the  1,011  Districts  into  which  Sooi- 
laud  is  divided  for  the  purposes  of  Registration.  From  these  returns  it  would 
appear  that  the  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  during  the  quarter  have  been  ooo- 
uderably  above  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years. 

BiBTHB. — ^26,866  births  were  registered  in  Sootland  during  the  quarter  ending 
the  81st  December,  1865,  being  in  the  annual  proportion  of  842  births  in  every 
10,000  persons  of  the  estimated  population.  This  is  greatly  above  the  average 
birth-rate  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  ten  previous  years,  which  only  indicates  a 
proportion  of  837  Births  annually  in  every  10,000  persons.  The  births  in  England 
during  the  same  quarter  have  also  been  above  their  average ;  for  179,020  Blrtlia 
were  registered  in  England  during  the  fourth  quarter,  yielding  a  proportion  of 
887  births  in  every  10,000  persons,  the  average  of  the  quarter  for  the  ten  previous 
years  being  829  births  in  a  like  population. 

The  town  and  rural  districts  exhibited  the  usual  diflerenoe  in  the  proportioo 
of  their  birthsi  Thus,  in  the  126  town  districts  (which  emlxaoe  all  the  towns  with 
populations  of  2,000  and  upwards),  15,614  births  were  registered;  while  in  the 
885  rural  districts  (embracing  the  remainder  of  the  population  of  Scotland),  only 
11,252  births  occurred ;  thus  indicating  an  annoal  proportion  of  378  births  in  every 
10,000  persons  in  the  town  districts,  but  only  307  births,  in  a  like  population  in 
the  rural  districts. 

Table  L — ProporHon  of  IlUgUimalte  in  every  Hundred  Births  in  the  DivisioHS 
and  Counties  of  Scotland,  during  the  Quarter  ending  Slst  December,  1865. 


Divistooi. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
Illegi- 
timate. 

Counties. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
lUegi. 
timate. 

Coantiet. 

Per 

Cent,  of 
lUegi- 
timate. 

Comities. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
lllegi- 
Umate. 

Scotland  

X^orthem  

io'O 

7-6 

S'S 

lO'O 

6-8 
8-6 

9*5 
151 

Shetland    .... 

Orkney  

Caithness  .... 
Sutherland... 
B^     and| 
Cromarty/ 
Inverness  .... 
Nairn 

6-0 

ii't 
6-4 

7*o 

I+-6 
17-9 
i6-7 
i6'o 

Porfiir    

Perth 

11-4 

io'6 
7*7 
»-9 

9*4 

6-9 
6-6 
7-3 
41 
6-9 
9*5 

Lanark... 

Linlithgow . 
Edinburgh . 
Haddington 
Berwick   .... 

Peebles 

Selkirk 

Roxburgh  .. 
Dumfries  .... 
Kirkeud-  1 
bright  ..  J 
Wigtown .... 

8-8 

9'V 

9-1 

ii-o 

10-7 

9-0 

9"a 
11-4 
i6"o 

North-Western 

Fife    

North-Eastem 
East  Midland.. 
West  Midknd. 

Kinross 

Olackman-  1 

nan  J 

Stirling  

Dumbarton .. 

ArgyU    

Bute  

South- Western 

EUin 

Banff 

South-Eastem. 
Southern  

Aberdeen   .... 
Kincardine.... 

Benfrew 

Ayr 

15-7 
17-8 

•**/* • 

Of  the  26,866  children  bom  during  the  quarter,  24^178  wero  legitimate,  and 
2,688  illegitimate,  being  in  the  proportion  of  one  illegitimate  in  every  9*9  births, 
or  10  per  cent,  of  all  the  births  iUe^timate.  The  proportion  of  illegitimate  births 
was,  as  usual,  lowest  in  the  town  and  highest  in  the  rural  districts,  only  9^  per 
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«ent.  of  the  births  bmng  illegitimate  in  the  towns,  but  10*6  per  cent,  in  the  mral 
districts.  Table  I  exhibits  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  in  the  several 
divisions  and  counties  of  Scotland,  and  generally  accords  with  previous  returns,  the 
ooonties  erabraoed  in  the  north-eastern  and  sonthcm  divisions  of  Scotland,  showings 
as  the;  have  always  done,  the  highest  proportion  of  illegitimate  burths.  Thus, 
while  the  north-western  division  had  only  5*5  per  cent,  of  illegitimate  children,  and 
the  great  mining  and  manafacturing  south-western  division  8*6  per  cent.,  the 
•onthem  division  had  15*1  per  cent.,  uid  the  north-enstem  16*5  per  cent,  of  illegi> 
timate  births. 

Of  the  children  bom  during  the  quarter,  13,905  were  males,  and  12,961  females, 
being  in  the  proportion  of  107*2  males  at  birth  for  every  100  females.  9,279  births 
were  registered  during  October,  8,763  during  November,  and  8,824  during 
December. 

DsATHB. — ^17,062  deaths  were  registered  in  Scotland  during  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1865,  being  in  the  annual  proportion  of  217  deaths  in  every  10,000  persons  of 
the  estimated  population.  This  is  a  death-rate  very  much  higher  than  the  average 
of  the  quarter  during  the  ten  previous  years,  which  was  only  at  the  rate  of  207 
deaths  annually  in  every  10,000  persons.  High  as  the  death-rate  for  Scotland  has 
been,  however,  it  has  not  been  so  high  as  that  of  Enghind.  During  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1865  there  died  in  Enghmd  121,304  persons,  being  at  the  rate  of  228 
deaths  in  every  10,000  persons,  the  average  of  the  quarter  during  the  ten  pre- 
ceding years  having  been  only  218  deaths  in  a  like  population.  The  increased 
proportion  of  deaths  above  their  respective  averages  has  therefore  been  to  the  same 
amount  in  Engkmd  and  Scotland  during  the  past  quarter. 

T ABLS  II. — ^iVtfm^  of  Births^  Deaths^  and  Marriagea  in  Scotlandy  and  in  th0 
Toten  and  Country  DtttriOs  during  the  Quarter  ending  Q\9t  December^  1866» 
and  their  Proportion  to  the  Population;  of  so  the  Number  of  UlegUimaU 
BirthSy  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Total  Births. 


Popalation. 

Total  Births. 

Illegitimate  Births. 

Centos, 
1861.  . 

Estimated, 
1865. 

Nnmber. 

Per 
Cent 

Ratio. 
One  in 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Ratio. 
One  in 
every 

SOOTLAVD    

3,062,294 

8,136,057 

26,866 

3'4a 

29 

2,688 

lO'O 

9*9 

126  town  districts 
888  rural      „ 

1,603,876 
1,458,419 

1,672,210 
1,463,847 

15,614 
11,252 

3*73 
3-07 

26 
32 

1,600 
1,188 

9-6 
10-5 

10*4 
9-4 

Fopvlation. 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

Ceniut, 
IMl. 

Eslimsted, 
1866. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent 

Ratio. 
One  in 
every 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Ratio. 
One  in 
every 

3,062,294 

3,136,057 

17,062 

z*i7 

45 

7,137 

0*91 

109 

126  town  districts 
885  rural      „ 

1,603,875 
1,458,419 

1,672,210 
1,463,847 

11,145 
5,917 

2-66 
1*63 

37 
61 

4,258 
2,879 

1*01 
0*78 

98 

127 

The  deaths  in  the  town  districts,  as  nsnal,  greatly  exceeded  iu  proportion  those 
in  the  roral  districts.     Thus,  in  the  126  town  districts,  11,145  deatlis  were  regis- 
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tered,  bat  only  5,917  in  the  rnral  districts ;  thus  indicating  an  annual  proportion 
of  266  deaths  in  every  10,000  persons  in  the  town  districts,  but  only  a  proportion 
of  163  deaths  in  a  like  population  in  the  rural  districts. 

Of  the  deaths  5,368  were  registered  in  October,  6,023  in  November,  and  5,671 
in  December,  being  at  the  rate  of  173  deaths  daily  during  October,  201  daily 
during  November,  and  183  daily  dnriag  December. 

Ikckbase  of  the  PopuiATiON.—  As  the  births  numbered  26,866  during  the 
quarter,  and  the  deaths  17,062,  the  natural  increase  of  the  population  by  births 
was  9,804.  From  that  number  ought  to  be  deducted  all  the  emigrants.  From  a 
return  furnished  to  the  Registrar-General  by  the  Emigration  Commissioners,  it 
would  appear  that,  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  year  1865^  there  emigrated 


Number  of  Births^  Deathg^  and  Marrictges  t»  Scotland,  and  their  Proportiom  to  tAe 

18C5  to  1866 


IH  Quarter- 
Births  

Deaths 

Marriages . 


-} 


Mean  Tern 
perature 

2nd  Quarter- 
Births  

Deaths 

Marriages .. 


■} 


Mean  Tem- 
perature 

Srd  Quarter — 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Mean  Tem-1 
perature   J 

4/A  Quarter — 

Births    

Deaths 

Marriages  . 

Mean  Tem-1 
perature  J 

Tear — 
Population 


Births  

Deaths 

Marriages . 


1865. 


Number. 


28,608 

20,786 

5,407 


Per 
Cent. 


3-65 
2-65 
0*69 


35»-3 


30,332 

17,066 

5,698 


3*86 
z-17 

0-72 


5r-5 


27,320 

15,907 

5,335 


3-48 

2'02 

0-68 


57«-6 


26,866 

17,062 

7,137 


3 '42 
2-17 
0*91 


43"-4 


3ii36»oS7 


113,126 
70,821 
23,577 


3-60 
o'75 


1864. 


Number. 


28,177 

22,676 

5,333 


Per 
Cent 


2*89 

0-68 


35»-7 


29,992 

18,445 

5,710 


3-84 
2*36 
0-73 


49*-9 


27,063 

16,131 

4,993 


3 '47 
2 '06 
0*64 


54--5 


27,213 

17,151 

6,639 


3*49 
2-19 
0-85 


42«0 


3,118,701 


112,445 
74,303 
22,675 


3-60 
2-38 
0-72 


1863. 


Number. 


26,729 

19,227 

5,090 


Per 
Cent. 


3*44 
2*47 
0-65 


40'' -9 


29,651 

17,947 

5,557 


3-82 

2*31 

0-71 


49*-0 


26,362 

16,249 

4,863 


3 '40 
2*09 
0*62 


53»-9 


26,583 

17,998 

6,577 


3*4* 
2-32 
0-84 


48»-6 


3»ioi,345 


109,325 
71,421 
22,087 


3*52 
2-30 
0-71 


1862. 


Number. 


27,089 

19,420 

4,763 


Pit 

Cent. 


3*5> 
2*51 
0*62 


88*^8 


28,728 

17,385 

5,186 


3'73 
2-25 
0*67 


490.4 


25,783 

14,235 

4,570 


3*34 
1-84 

o'59 


64»-4 


25,469 

16,155 

6,079 


3*30 
2*09 
0*78 


42'»0 


3,083,989 


107,069 
67,195 
20,597 


3*47 
2-17 
0-66 


1861. 


Number. 


25,400 

17,944 

4,636 


Ceat. 


2*33 
o'6i 


38"-& 


29,200 

15,947 

5,327 


3 'So 
0*69 


60"-6 


26,146 

13,415 

4,4^ 


5*41 
1-74 
o'59 


6e*o 


26,263 

15,035 

6,453 


3 '4* 
«'95 
0-84 


42«0 


3,066,633 


107,009 
62,341 
20,896 


3-48 
2-03 
0-68 


1866.J 
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from  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  44,357  persons,  of  whom  14,693  were 
English,  2,542  Scotch,  17,258  Irish,  and  7,568  foreigners,  while  the  origin  of  2,296 
persons  was  not  distinguished.  If  138  be  allowed  as  the  proportion  of  those  whose 
origin  was  not  distinguished,  the  total  number  of  Scottish  emigrants  during  the 
qaarter  would  amount  to  2,680  persons,  and  that  number  deducted  from  the  excess 
erf*  births  over  deaths,  would  leave  7,124  as  the  increase  of  the  population  during 
the  quarter,  making  no  allowance,  however,  for  the  large  emigration  to  England, 
nor  for  drafts  to  the  army,  navy,  and  merchant  shipping. 

Marriages. — ^7,137  marriages  were  registered  in  Scotland  during  the  quarter 
ending  31st  December,  being  in  the  annual  proportion  of  91  marriages  in  every 
10,000  persons  of  the  population,  or  one  marriage  to  every  109  persons.     This  is 

Popufaiion,  Estimated  to  the  Middle  of  each  Year^  during  each  Quarter  of  the  Years 
inclusive. 


1860. 

1859. 

1868. 

1857. 

1856. 

Nnmber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 

Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent, 

27,118 
20,223 

4302 

rss 

1-6S 
0-63 

25,988 

17,102 

4,890 

3*41 
2-25 
0*64 

26,022 

17,321 

4,486 

3'45 
2-29 

0'59 

26,010 

16,684 

4^988 

3-47 

2'22 

0-66 

25,129 

16,018 

4,499 

3*37 
2-'5 
o*6o 

l»t  Quarter^ 
Births 
Deaths 
Marriages 

36-0 

4r-0 

88*"2 

38^1 

87»-8 

1  Mean  Tem- 
\  perature 

28,292 

18,182 

5329 

3'7i 
2-38 
0*69 

28,510 

15,653 

5,150 

3-76 
2-o6 
0*67 

27,846 

15,657 

4,927 

3*69 
2-07 
0-65 

27,381 

15,526 

5,435 

3-65 
2-07 
0-72 

26,848 

14,684 

5,241 

3-60 
1-97 

0-70 

2nd  Quarter^ 
Births 
Deaths 
Marriages 

48'»-2 

50'»1 

50'-7 

49''-9 

48'»1 

r  Mean  Tem- 
\  perature 

24,914 

13,875 

4,514 

3-26 

1-82 

0-59 

25,956 

13,340 

4,626 

3'4i 
1-76 
o'6i 

24,905 

14,012 

4,081 

3'30 
1-85 
0-54 

24,856 

14,713 

4,470 

3'3» 
1*96 

o"59 

24,636 

12,861 

4,540 

3-30 
1-72 
o*6i 

3rd  Quarter^ 
Births 
Deaths 
Marriages 

53''-9 

56^4 

56«1 

68-0 

54*»-8 

r  Mean  Tern- 
L  perature 

25,305 

15,890 

6,580 

3'3i 

2-o8 
0-86 

26,089 

15,619 

6,535 

3 -44 

2*o6 
0-8S 

25,245 

16,549 

6,161 

3*34 
2-19 
o-8i 

25,168 

14,983 

6,476 

3*35 

2 '00 

0-86 

25,208 

14,966 

6,451 

3-38 
2 -00 
0-86 

4dh  Quarter^ 
Births 
Deaths 
Marriages 

89«-7 

39--7 

41'»-4 

46'»1 

42'»1 

fMean  Tem- 
\  perature 

3,049,277 

3.03i»9»i 

3.oi4i5<55 

2,997,210 

2,979.855 

Fear— 
Population 

105,629 
68,170 
21,225 

3-46 

0*69 

106,543 
61,714 
21.201 

i-03 
0-69 

104,018 
63,539 
19,655 

3*45 

2'10 
0-65 

103,415 
61,906 
21,369 

3*45 

2*o6 

0-71 

101,821 
58,529 
20,740 

3'4' 
1-96 
0*69 

Births 
Deaths 
Marriages 
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by  far  the  bighest  proportion  of  marriiiges  which  has  ever  occurred  danDg  the 
fourth  quarter  in  Scotland,  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years  being  only  84 
marriages  in  every  10,000  persous,  and  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  preTioos  year 
being  only  at  the  rate  of  85  marriages  in  a  like  population.  Tliis  very  high  pro- 
portion of  marriages  speaks  well  for  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  seeing 
it  shows  that  there  is  no  present  want  among  the  people,  and  that  the  demand  fbr 
work  of  all  kinds  is  such  that  more  than  the  usual  proportion  of  the  inhalntants 
was  induced  to  many. 

The  marriages  in  the  town  districts,  as  usual,  exceeded  those  in  the  mml 
districts.  Thus,  in  the  126  town  districts,  4v258  marriages  were  registered,  while 
in  the  885  rural  districts  only  2,879  marriages  occurred.  This  indicates  a  pro- 
portion of  101  marriages  in  every  10,000  persous  in  the  town  districts,  but  only 
78  marriages  in  an  equal  population  in  the  rural  districts. 

Of  the  7,137  marriages,  1,598  were  registered  in  October,  2,268  in  November, 
and  3,271  in  December,  giving  the  proportions  of  72  marriages  daily  during  each 
of  the  marriageable  days  of  October,  103  daily  during  those  of  November,  and  156 
daily  during  those  of  December.  For  the  strange  partiality  of  the  Scottish  people 
fbr  manying  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  reference  must  be  had  to  the  Eighth 
Detailed  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar- General,  just  published. 

Health  of  thb  PoruLATioic. — The  health  of  the  population  was  not  good 
during  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  year  1865.  Much  sickness  prevailed  everywhere  ; 
and  in  addition  to  a  large  increase  of  all  the  ordinary  diseases,  the  cold  weather 
had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  epidemic  of  typhus  and  enteiic  fever,  which  has 
been  prevalent  over  Scotland  since  October,  1863.  Hooping-cough  and  Scarlatina 
were  also  extremely  prevalent  during  the  quarter,  as  were  also  bronchitis  and  other 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  respiratory  organs.  Both  the  mortality  and  pre- 
valence of  all  these  diseases  diminished  during  December,  in  consequence  of  the 
much  greater  mildness  of  the  weather  than  during  the  first  half  of  November. 
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FOFULATION, 
1861. 

iPersom.) 

Marriages. 

Birtlis. 

DeatlM. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Scotland Total* 

i9,<539,377 

3.062,294 

7,137 

26,866 

17,062 

I.  Northern 

2,26l,62Z 

130,422 

252 

889 

445 

II.  North-Western 

4.739.876 

167,329 

247 

1,203 

619 

ni.    North-Eastem    .... 

24^9.594 

866,783 

894 

3,172 

1,700 

a,790i492 

523,822 

',233 

4,351 

2>7i3 

V.  West  Midland  

2.693,176 

242,507 

483 

1,846 

1,109 

Ti.  South-Westem 

i|46a,397 

1,008,258 

2,569 

10,170 

7,095 

vii.  South-Eastem  ....... 

^i92,5H 

408,962 

1.035 

3,697 

2.459 

VIII.  Southern   

2,069,696 

214,216 

4H 

1,688 

022 
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REMARKS  ON  THE   WEATHER 

DVBINO  THE  QUABTEB  ENDED  81ST  DeCEICBBS,   186S. 

Sy  C.  PZAzzi  SiCTTH,  Esq.,  Astronomer  Moyal  for  Scotlcmd, 


The  month  of  October  has  been  generally  characterized  by  a  very  low  barome- 
trical preflsare,  with  large  disturbances,  a  rather  low  mean  temperature  (succeeding, 
be  it  remembered,  a  month  of  extraordinary  warmth),  air  rather  dry,  bat  visited 
by  unusually  heavy  showers,  and  much  wind,  whose  direction  was  more  from  the 
east  and  north  than  ever  known  before.  The  highest  mean  temperatures  were  in 
ihe  south,  as  thus:  South  Cairn  =  49°-6,  Leith  =  48'^-8,  Girvan  =  48°?,  and 
■Gallton-Mor  ==  48^*4 ;  while  the  lowest  mean  temperatures  were  northward,  com- 
bined with  height^  as  Braemar  =  41^*7,  Castle  Newe  =  42'^-l,  and  North  Esk 
Reservoir  =  43^*1.  The  distribution  of  rain  was  unusual,  being  in  amount,  or  in 
depth  fiillen,  greatly  in  excess  at  southern  and  eastern  stations,  though  northern 
and  western  had  the  greatest  number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell.  Thus,  Aberdeen 
had  22  days.  New  Pitsligo  21,  Castle  Newe  21,  Portree  21,  and  House  of  Tongue 
21  days  on  which  rain  fell ;  while  at  Drumlanrig  there  were  only  7,  at  Leith  8,  at 
Dundee  8,  and  at  Kettins  8 ;  but  the  greatest  amount  of  rain  over  the  whole 
country  fell  at  Mowbaugh  =  13-70  inches,  at  Yester  9-15,  at  Thurston  780,  at 
"Tbirlestane  Catftle  7*70,  at  Milne  Qraden  7*70,  and  at  North  Esk  Reservoir  7*60 
inches.  The  least  amount  of  rain  was  at  Bressay  =  2*20  inches^  and  at  Culloden 
=  2*28  inches. 

In  November  the  weather  was  very  nearly  the  average  of  that  month, — the 
barometer  near  the  usual  height,  and  the  other  instrumental  returns  not  far  from 
their  ordinary  numbers ;  or  if  any  features  should  be  noted,  they  are  that  the  mean' 
temperature  was  slightly  above  the  average,  and  the  wind  more  from  west  and 
aouth  than  generally  obtains.  Yet  the  month  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  depend- 
ing with  the  progress  of  the  season,  several  degrees  colder  than  its  predecessor 
October ;  and  this  cold  was  felt  conspicuously  more  in  the  mainland  and  the  south 
than  in  the  northern  islands.  Thus,  the  highest  mean  temperatures  roistered 
were,  at  Bressay  45^*7,  at  Scourie  45°'0,  and  at  South  Cairn  44^*9;  while  the 
lowest  were,  at  Wanlockhead  37°'6,  at  Thirlcstane  Castle  38°-l,  and  at  North  Esk 
Reservoir  38^*2.  The  rain  was  in  every  way  large  on  the  west  and  small  all  along 
the  east  coast.  Thus,  the  number  of  rainy  days  was,  at  Sandwick  25,  at  the  House 
of  Tongue  24,  and  at  Stomoway  24 ;  but  was  at  Mowhaugh  only  6,  at  Dalkeith  7, 
at  Thirlestane  Castle  9,  and  at  Drumlanrig  9 ;  the  depth  of  nun  fallen  being  at 
Portree  7*23  inches,  at  South  Cairn  6'20  inches,  at  Wanlockhead  5*93  inches,  and 
at  Calton-Mor  5*88  inches ;  the  least  amounts  being  at  Elgin  =  0-33  inch,  and  at 
Dalkeith  =  0*90  inch. 

But  in  December  we  come  to  a  very  remarkable  month,  for  it  upsets  the 
averafpe  progress  of  the  season,  and  is  warmer  in  place  of  being  colder  than 
November.  The  barometer,  too,  was  very  high  generally,  though  with  much 
greater  variations  than  ever  before  chronicled,  and  which  increased  in  a  marked 
degree  with  northern  latitudes.  The  mean  temperature  was  3'~-'*9  above  the  average ; 
the  humidity  rather  small  i  the  rain  ordinary ;  the  wind  eminently  from  the  south- 
west^  and  of  greater  force  than  known  in  any  previous  December.  It  may  be 
remarked,  tooj,  that  lightning  was  almost  aa  frequent,  and  auroras  as  rare,  as  in  a 
summer,  rather  than  a  winter  month.  The  highest  temperatures  were  amongst 
the  northem  islands.      Thus,  the  mean  temperatures  were,  at  Bressay  =  47'^8, 
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at  Soonrie  46^-0,  and  at  Portree  44''-9;  wlule  the  kmeet  were,  at  Wanlockbead 
SS^'-S,  at  North  E§k  Reservoir  SO^'^,  and  at  Caaile  Newe  SO'^'S.  The  greatest 
number  of  rain  j  days  was,  at  Portree  29,  at  Bresaay  27,  and  at  Greenock  25 ; 
while. the  least  was,  at  Mowhaogh  3,  at  Thurston  7,  and  at  Elgin  7.  The 
greatest  depths  of  rain  fallen  were,  at  the  same  time,  at  Portree  =:  11*36  inches, 
at  Wanlockhead  10*42,  and  at  Taymoath  7*75  inches;  while  the  least  were  at 
Leith  =  0*64  inch,  and  at  East  Linton  0*96  inch.  The  pressure  of  the  wind 
was  recorded  very  high  at  most  stations,  and  at;  one  of  them  as  being  nearly 
eleven  pounds  on  the  square  foot,  or  equal  to  a  powerful  gale  blowing  day  and 
night  without  intenmssion  through  the  whole  month. 


No.  nL-IBELAND. 


Hie  QoarterTy  Return  had  not  been  received  at  time  of  going  to  press.  T\» 
eomplete  the  Summary  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Registrar-Qenenl  for  Ireland 
has  kindly  supplied  the  figures  entered  below  opposite  to  that  ooontry. 


IV.-OBEAT  BBTTAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


SimxART  of  Marriaou,  ffi  the  Quarter  ended  QOth  September^  1865;  onJ 
Births  and  Deaths,  in  the  Quarter  ended  tMH  December^  1865. 


CX)UltTBII8. 

AXIA 

ia 
Statute  Acres. 

P0rUL4TI0K, 

1861. 
{Tenom) 

MsRiagM. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

England  and  Wales  ........ 

Scotland 

Ireland    

20,321,641 

No. 
20,066,224 

8,062,294 

6,798,967 

No. 

45,863 
5»335 
5i797 

No. 
179,020 

26,866 

83,581 

Na 

"i»304- 

17,062 

21,163 

Orbat  Bbitaih  axd  1 
Ireland / 

77,286,901 

28,927,485 

5^1995 

289,467 

^S9^S^9 

1866.] 


In^[M>rts,  HxpariSf  Shifpingf  Bullion. 
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rade  of  United  Kingdcmi,  1865-64-63.--2>»tfrf»iift'of»  o/ Exports /rom  27«i^ 
aeotnding  to  the  Deefared  Real  Value  of  the  Exports;  and  the  Computed  Real  Value  {Ex-duty) 
of  Imports  at  Port  of  Entry ^  and  therefore  including  Freight  and  Importer* e  Pn^. 


If  erchasdiM  (exelndimg  Gold  and  Silver)^ 

Imported  from,  and  Exported  to, 

the  foUoiriiig  Foreisn  Coontnet,  kc 

[OOO**  omitted.] 


Fint  Nine  Months. 


1865-. 


Import! 
from- 


1864. 


Imports 
from 


EsporU 


1863. 


Imports 
from 


Xapmrta 

i9 


I. — ^FOBEION   CoUirTBIBS: 

Orthem  Europe;  viz>)  Bussia,  Sweden,  1 
Norwaj,  Denmark  &Ioel&nd,&  Heligoland  j 
Bntral  Europe ;  ▼iz-i  Pnusia,  Germany,  i 
the  Hanae  Towns,  Holland,  and  Belgium 
Western  Europe;  yi^.,  France,  Portugal^ 

(with  Azores,  Madeira,  &c.),  and  Spain 
with  Gibraltar  and  Canaries)    

rathem  Europe;  y^-*  Italy,  Austrian 

Empire,  Ghreece,  Ionian  l8]andB,and  Malta  ^ 
evant ;  tIx-,  Turkey,  with  Wallaehia  and  1 
Mold&Tia,  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  Egypt  j ' 

lorthem  Africa;  riz.,  Tripoli,  Tunis,! 
Algeria  and  Morocco J 

restem  Africa 

lastem  Africa;  ^th  African  Ports  onl 
Bed  Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon,  V 
and  Kooria  Mooria  Islands J 

ndian  Seas,  Siam,  Sumatra,  JaTft,  Philip-  \ 

pines ;  other  Islands   J 

(mth  Sea  Islands    

Ihina,  including  Hong  Kong 

Fnited  States  of  America  

Cexioo  and  Central  America 

foreign  West  Indies  and  Hayti 

toth  America  (Northern)  jNewGhranada,  ^ 

Yenezuela,  and  Ecuador  j 
„  (Pacific),    Peru,    BoUvia,i 

Chili,  and  Patagonia  ....  j 
tf  (Atlantic)  Brazil,  Uruguay,  1 

and  Buenos  Ayres    J 

IHude  Fisheries ;  Omlnd.,  Daris,  straits,  1 
Southn. Whale  Fishery,  &  Falkland  IsUnds  j 

Tot{U — Foreign  Countries  

U. — ^BBITIBH  POSBESBIOITB  : 

Iritish  India,  Ceylon,  and  Singapore  

Austral.  GoIb. — New  South  Wales  and  Victoria 

„  „       So.  Aus.,  W.  Aus.,  Tasm.,  T 

and  N.  Zealand j 

IntiEh  North  America  

„    W.  Indies  with  Btsh.Guiana&Hondoras 

kpe  and  Natal    

)rt.  W.  Co.  of  Af.,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena 

Cauritius 

channel  Tfflftpds  , 


£ 

17,806, 

288, 
795> 
109, 

1,1  ao, 

ao, 
7,247. 

71691. 
3.203» 
4»637, 

1,248, 

5>2i6, 

6,099> 

72, 


122,535, 


25.591. 
5.937, 

29,000, 

3.952, 

6,259, 

1,502, 

320. 

911, 

285, 


Total— Britiah  Possessions 

General  Total    £ 


47,657, 


£ 
4,530, 

21,034, 

11,120, 

6,026, 
8,960, 

234, 
472, 

88, 

1,403, 

37, 

4,727, 

12,333, 
1,700, 
2,616, 

2,116, 

2,261, 

6,148, 

9, 


£ 
I4ii99» 
22,497, 

25,805, 

2,627, 
19,128, 

280, 
701, 

5i» 

619, 

4* 
11,788, 

13,505. 
2,724, 
5.280, 

1,420, 

4,011, 

6,901, 

42, 


85,804, 


131,582, 


15,853, 
6,362, 

2,804, 

4,092, 

2,034, 

1,428, 

296, 

465, 

579, 


37.612, 
5.563. 

2,754. 
4,110, 
9,015. 
1,185, 

195. 
1,230, 

612, 


£ 
4.541, 

19,138, 
11,107, 


10,596, 

137, 
408, 


1,272, 

62, 

4.088, 

14,843, 
1,498, 
3,058, 

1,782, 

2,172, 

6,782, 

13, 


£ 

1 1,790, 

18,357, 
22,256, 

3,002, 
15,882, 

385. 
927, 

31. 

1,182, 

20, 
10,956, 

14,669, 
1445. 
4.151. 

630, 

4.524. 

5.251. 

28, 


£ 
8,731, 

15,981, 

11,975» 

6,019, 
7,632, 

145, 
452, 

66, 

861, 

136, 
2,921, 

10,492, 
1,489, 
2,559, 

1,342, 

1,867, 

4,103, 

11, 


87,826, 


115,486, 


61,782, 


15,943, 
5,490, 

2,719, 

5,275, 

3,038, 

1,619, 

200, 

490, 

804, 


30,021, 
3.834, 

2,039. 

5."9. 
6,544, 
1,250, 

121, 
1,640, 

482, 


14^711, 
6,044, 

2,545. 

4,262, 

2,689, 

1,109, 

227, 

840, 

585, 


33,913, 


62,276, 


35,578, 


51,160, 


32,512, 


170,192, 


119,717, 


193»858, 


123,404^ 


k2 


166,646, 


94,294^ 


180  Quarterly  Setumi.  [Mar. 

Trade  of  United  KSngdom,  1863-64.— Cfampa^  Beal  Falve  of  the  Total  Exports 

and  BrUiA 


Merchandise  Exported 

to  the  following  Foreign  Conntriei. 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


1863. 


I. — FOBEIQN   COUNTBIBS. 

Northern  Europe;  ▼«.,  Russia,   Sweden,! 

Norway,  Beiixnark,  &  Iceland,  &  Heligoland  j 
Central  Europe;  vi*-»  Prussia,  Germany,! 

the  Hanse  Towns,  Holland  and  Belgium  ...  J 
Western  Europe;  y^-,  France,  Portugal,! 

iwith  Azores,  Madeira,  &c.),  and  Spain, 
with  G-ibraltar  and  Canaries) 

Southern   Europe;    viz.,  Italy,   Austrian! 

Empire,  Greeoe,  Ionian  Islands,  and  Malta  J 

Levant ;  viz->  Turkey,  with  Wallachia  and  ! 

Moldavia,  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  Egypt  J 

Northern    AMca;     viz.,    Tripoli,   Tunis,! 
Algeria,  and  Morocco  J 

Western  AfHca 

Eastern  Africa;  ^th  African  Ports  on 
Bed  Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon, 
and  Eooria  Mooria  Islands  

TnHiftn  SeaS,  Siam,  Sumatra,  Java,  Philip- ! 

pines,  other  Islands J 

South  Sea  Islands 

China,  including  Houg  Kong 

United  States  of  America 

Mexico  and  Central  America  

Foreign  West  Indies  and  Hayti  

South  America  (Northern),  New  Granada, ! 

Venezuela  and  Ecuador  j 
„  (Pacific),     Peru,    BoUvia,1 

Chili,  and  Patagonia  ....  J 
„  (Atlantic) ,  Brazil,  Uruguay, ! 

and  Buenos  Ayrea   J 

Other  countries  (unenumerated) 


'] 


Ibtal — Foreign  Countries.. 


ric-l 

1] 


II. — ^Bbitish  Possessions 

British  India,  Ceylon,  and  Singapore  

Austral.  Cols. — New  South  Wales  and  Vic- 
toria, J9o.  Aus.,  W.  Aus.,  Tasm.,  and 

Zea 

British  North  America 

„      W.Indies  with  Btah.Guiana&Honduras 

Cape  and  Natal 

Brt.  W.  Co.  of  Af.,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena. 

Mauritius    , 

Ports  in  the  Crimea  , 

Channel  Islands , 

Other  possessions  , 


T^otal — JBritish  Posteanons 


General  Total £ 


£ 

3»+87, 
18,936, 

16,271, 

2,122, 

451. 

61, 
190, 


i9» 


209, 

4»352, 

76, 

i3a» 

67, 

70, 

150, 

60, 


4M53» 


909. 
1,146, 

714. 
433» 
103, 
96, 
_38, 

145, 
63, 


3,647, 


50,300, 


1862. 


£ 
2,319, 

14,515, 

14,015, 

1,784, 


58, 
262, 


1861. 


£ 
8,617, 

13,709, 

9,555, 

1,972, 
278, 

41, 


15, 


100, 

4,846, 

65, 

157, 

48, 

87, 

154, 

26, 


38,986, 


791, 

903, 

790, 

841, 

114, 

72, 


146, 
12, 


3,190, 


42,176, 


1860. 


£ 
2,889, 

11,189, 

8,066, 

1,415, 
840, 

43, 
194, 


12, 


92, 

1,961, 

73, 

114, 

21, 

44, 

X79, 


31,930, 


692, 


466, 

219, 

117, 

62, 

88, 

155, 
13, 


2,600, 


34,530, 


17, 


1859. 


£ 
2396, 

9,279, 

5,460. 

1,190, 
490. 

210, 


21. 


134, 

1,241, 

90, 

103, 

49, 

82, 

184, 

28, 


26,063, 


22,082, 


807, 


259, 

234, 

97, 

46, 


193, 
13, 


2,567, 


28,630, 


129, 

1,864, 

55, 

108, 


74, 

205, 

21, 


1,004, 

1,266, 

350. 
269, 
110, 
41. 
J.5, 

130. 
14, 


3,199, 


26,281, 


1866.] 


Imports,  Exports,  Shipping,  Bullion. 
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of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Produce  and  Manufactures  to  each  Foreign  Comtry 
Possession. 


1858. 

1857. 

1856. 

1855. 

1854. 

Merchaudise  Exported 

to  the  followiiig  Foreign  Countries. 

[OOO's  omitted.] 

£ 
2.679, 

9,125, 

6,011, 

1,050, 
630, 

36, 
177, 

12, 

90, 

1,302, 
45, 
67, 

46, 

67, 

212, 

17, 

£ 

2,276, 

9,475, 

6,064, 

933, 
241, 

41. 
261, 

66, 

1,091, 
66, 
98, 

29. 

77, 

294, 

25, 

£ 
2,571, 

9,385, 

4,971, 

1,374, 
380, 

31, 
224, 

16, 

"71, 

699, 

49, 

93, 

86, 

91, 

237, 

26, 

£ 
643, 

10,387, 

4,836, 

982, 
568, 

27, 
220, 

6, 

"26, 

745, 
40, 
64, 

29, 
119, 
163, 

31, 

£ 
606, 

8,840, 
3,639, 

737, 

448, 

17, 
175, 

26, 

"26, 

923, 
42, 
46, 

20, 

66, 

162, 

25, 

I. — FoEBiON  Countries. 
f  Northern  Europe;   viz.,  Rusaia,  Sweden, 
\     Norway,  Denmark,  &  Iceland,  &  Heligoland 
f  Central  Enrope ;   viz.,  Prussia,  Germany, 
1     the  Hanae  Towns,  Holland,  and  Belgium 
f Western  Europe;    viz.,  France,  Portugal 
-<      ^with  Azores,  Madeira,  &c.),  and  Spain, 

(with  Qibraltifir  and  Canaries) 
f  Southern  Europe;    viz.,   Italy,  Austrian 
L     Empire,  Greece,  Ionian  Islands,  and  Malta 
f  Levant ;  viz.,  Turkey,  with  Wallaohia  and 

Moldavia,  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  Egypt 

/Northern  Africa;    viz.,  Tripoli,  Tunis, 

Algeria,  and  Morocco 

Western  Africa 

f  Eastern  Africa;   with  African  Ports  on 
<      Ked  Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon, 
[     and  Kooria  Mooria  Islands 

f  Indian  Seas,  Siam,  Sumatra,  Java,  Philip- 
I.     pines,  other  Islands 
South  Sea  Islands 

China,  including  Hong  Eong 
United  States  of  America 

Mexico  and  Central  America 
Foreign  West  Indies  and  Hayti 

'  South  America  (Northern),  New  Granada, 

Venezuela  and  Ecuador 
(Pacific),    Peru,    BoUvia, 
Chili,  and  Patagonia 
„               (Atlantic),BrazU,Uruguay, 
and  Buenos  Ayres 

Other  countries  (unenumerated) 

80,455, 

21,009, 

20,264, 

18,884, 

15,797, 

Totalr— Foreign  Countries 

670, 

1.160, 

289, 

233, 

109, 

65, 

61, 

152, 
10, 

683, 

1,643, 

839, 

261. 

88, 

80. 

19, 

170, 
16, 

520, 

1,760, 

258, 
229, 
73, 
77, 
17, 
12, 
181, 
12, 

444, 

943, 

204, 

176, 

45, 

75, 

16, 

78, 

183, 

7, 

54©, 

1,475, 

800, 

206, 

63, 

75, 

18, 

8, 

138, 

12, 

II.— Beitibh  PoesEsaiOKS. 
British  India,  Ceylon,  and  Singapore 
r  Austral.    Cols.  —  New    South    Wales    and 

Victoria,  So.  Aus.,  W.  Aus.,  Tasm.,  and 

N.  Zea. 
British  North  America 

„       W.Indie8withBh.Guiana&Hondura8 
Cape  and  Natal                             ,  «    „  , 
Brt.  W.  Co.  of  Af.,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena 
Mauritius 

Ports  in  the  Crimea 
Channel  Islands 
Other  possessions 

2,719. 

3,099, 

3,139, 

2,119, 

2,839, 

23,174, 

24,108, 

23,393, 

21,003, 

18,636, 

General  Total 
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Quarterly  Betumt. 
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IMPORTS.-<Umt^  King<lom.>-Whole  Yearg,  1885-64-63.62-61.-aM»p«i«l 
Meal  Value  {Ea-dmy),  at  Port  of  Entry  {and  therefore  including  Freight  emd 
Importer's  Profit),  of  Artidet  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise  Import^ 
into  the  United  Kingdom. 


1 


(Whole  Year*.)                     [OWb  omitted.] 

FOREIQN  AlTICLBS  IMFOKTBD. 

1865. 

1864. 

1868. 

1862. 

1861. 

Bait  Matls.— Ikrftfe.    Cotton  Wool  .... 
Wool  (Sheep'a).. 
Silk  

£ 

66,0^2, 

15,3<57, 

>8,i35, 

5»37o, 

3>53ii 

2,004, 

£ 

78,204, 

15,998, 

12,940, 

5,323, 

3,976, 

2,248, 

£ 

56,278, 

12,290, 

15,248, 

4,271, 

8,451, 

2,398, 

£ 

81,098. 

12,109, 

16,897, 

5,206, 

2,645, 

2,446, 

£ 
88.653* 
9,719, 
7,907, 
3,423, 
1,894, 
2,977, 

Flax 

HemD  

TndiFO . . 

-—          gv     ................ 

"o,439, 

118,689, 

93,936, 

69,396, 

64.573, 

„        „           Vcirious.  Hides  

3,044, 
4»3ii, 
5>i85, 

3,125, 
ii,50i» 

3,132, 
3,890, 
4,504, 
2,077, 
10,946, 

3,217, 
4^075, 
4,087, 
2,439, 
10,754, 

8,188, 
3,951, 
4,604, 
2,508, 
9,293, 

2,892. 
3,576, 
8,752, 
8,312, 
9,981, 

Oils 

Metals 

Tallow 

Timbop 

27,166, 

24*049, 

24,572, 

23,544, 

23,463. 

„        „          AgrclU*    Guano 

2,676, 
3,983, 

1.463, 
3,947, 

2,659, 
8,872, 

1,636, 
8,211, 

2,022. 
3,108, 

6,659, 

5,4'o, 

6,031, 

4,846, 

5,130, 

TllOPIGAL,Ao.,PaODlTCB.  Tea  

10,044, 
4,604, 

13,002, 
3,250, 
i»33i, 
1,371, 
3,9 14» 
1,508, 

9,439, 
8,616, 
16,458, 
8,361, 
1,809, 
1,172, 
5,003, 
1,990, 

10,666, 
4,155, 

12,367, 
8,017, 
1,866, 
1,562, 
4,497, 
1,706, 

9,176, 
3,308, 
12,019, 
2.851, 
2,400, 
1,228, 
8,649, 
1,692, 

6,851. 
2.629. 
13,252, 
2,195, 
2,127. 
1.470, 
8,863, 
1,784, 

Coffee  

Sugar  &  Molasses 

Tobacco   

Bice.  . 

Fruits  

Wines 

Spirits 

' 

39,024, 

42,848, 

39,836, 

35,818, 

34»i2if 

Food  .^..« Grain  and  Meal. 

Provisions    

20,643, 
10,295, 

19,709, 
9,740, 

25,886, 
8,789, 

37,748, 
8,564, 

34,760. 
7,780. 

30.938, 

29»449, 

34,675, 

46,312, 

42,530. 

Bemainder  of  Enumerated  Articles    .... 

5>525, 

5,612, 

4,776, 

4,213, 

3,869. 

ToTAi  Knttmebated  Impobts  .... 
Add  for  ITnbnttmbkatbd  Impobts  (say) 

2i9,75i» 
54»937, 

226,057, 
56,511, 

203,826, 
45,154, 

184,129, 
4^,4731 

173,687, 

43^422, 

ToTAi.  Impobts  

274,688, 

282,568, 

248,980, 

226,592, 

ai7,ioy. 

a,j,^.— xtcrt,tuiur«  i,ne  inarcn  numoer  oi  tHe  J^oumal  has  only  contained  the  Talne  of 


1866.] 


ImporUf  HaparU,  Shipping^  Bullion. 


18a 


£XPORTS.^ (United  Eiogdom.)— Wbole  Tears,  1866-64-63 
Real  Falm,  ai  Part  of  JS^pmeni^  of  ArticUi  of  Bbitibh 
and  Manufaetwrea  Exported  from  United  Kingdom. 


62-61.^-^I'iefafwl 
Ibzsh  Produce 


(Whole  Jtm,)                       [Wr*  omitted.] 
BmmsH  PmoDuea,  lea,  Ezyoxtbb. 

1865. 

1864. 

1863. 

1862. 

1861. 

MAirraa.— IfcrfOtf.  Cotton  Manufactures .. 
„       Yam 

£ 

46,904. 
'0,351, 
20,102, 

5.424. 
1,884, 

*94» 
9,155, 
i.505. 

£ 

45,760, 
9,096, 

18,566, 
6,422, 
2,018, 
297, 
8,168, 
3,010, 

£    * 

89,424, 

8,020, 

15,519, 

5,065, 

1,959, 

270, 

6,510, 

2,636, 

£ 

80,569, 
6,203, 

13,147, 
3,864, 
2,016, 
346, 
5,131, 
1,862, 

£ 

87,544, 

9,298, 

11,141, 

3,646, 

2,036, 

276, 

8,859, 

1,616, 

Woollen  Manufactures 
„       Yarn 

Snk  Manuiaotures 

„       Yarn 

Linen  Manufactures  .... 
Yam 

96,619, 

91,3*7, 

79.303, 

63,117, 

69,3  "» 

„         Sewedm    Apparel 

BAberdj.  and  MUnrj. 

2,640, 
5.014. 

2,684, 
4,787, 

2,808, 
4,862, 

2,566, 
8,592, 

2,154^ 
8,428, 

7,654. 

7,371, 

7,170, 

6,148, 

5,577. 

Machinery 

Iron   

4.334. 

5.»i4, 

13.451, 

3,166, 

1,847, 
4.43a, 

4,159. 
4,864, 
13,214, 
8,911, 
2,786, 
4,162, 

8,827, 
4,865, 
13,111, 
4,238, 
2,863, 
8,708, 

3,346, 
4,097. 
11,302, 
2,823, 
2,729, 
8,750, 

3,426^ 
4,220, 
10,34a, 
2313, 
1,822, 
3,598, 

Copper  and  Brass 

Lead  and  Tin    

CoaU  and  Calm    

33,444. 

33,086, 

31,107, 

28,047, 

15.715. 

OsnsMitf  JfaiMf/ber.  Eartitonware  and  Glass 

2,186, 

1,179. 

1,090, 

1,863, 

i,66o. 

2,060, 

334. 
Ill, 
109, 
2t76, 
145. 
1,1*5. 

1,823, 
328, 
148, 
142, 
281, 
503, 
917, 

1.777. 
472, 
166, 
190, 
287, 
464, 
868, 

1,694, 
879, 
127, 
226, 
821, 
511, 
886, 

1.417, 

Butter 

Cheese   

484b 
181, 

Candles « 

279; 

Salt    

Spirits    

870, 

484, 

Soda  

604; 

4,260, 

4.H*. 

4.104. 

4.044. 

3.769% 

Furniture 

5'7, 

»90, 

2,462, 

184* 
404. 
403, 

4«6, 
259, 
8,404, 
231, 
427, 
354, 

467, 
302, 
2,318, 
266, 
468, 
845, 

416, 
276, 
2,566, 
227, 
505, 
286, 

446. 

264, 

Leather  Manufactures 
Soap  

2,197, 
280, 

Plate  and  Watches  .... 
Stationery 

449 
649, 

4,160, 

4,141. 

4.'4t. 

4.175. 

4,i34» 

Bemainder  of  Enumerated  Articles    

Unenumerated  Articles 

9.703, 
7,736, 

9.648, 
7.541. 

8,669. 
8,805, 

8.839. 
7,805, 

4.556. 
10,293. 

TOKAS.  EXPOBTS 

165,862, 

160436, 

146,489. 

ii4.i38> 

U5."5. 

184 


Quarterly  Hetums, 


[Mar. 


SHIPPING.— FoRBiow  Trade.— (United  Kingdom.)— Years,  1865-64-63-62.— 
Vessels  Entered  and  Cleared  with  Cargoes^  including  repeated  Veyaget^  Imt 
excluding  Oovemment  Transports, 


(Whole  YeareO 

EKTBBBD  : — 

Vessels  beUmging  to— 

Bussia 

Sweden    

Korwaj   

Denmark ^ 

Prussia  and  Gefr.  Sts 

Holland  and  Belgium.... 

France     

Spain  and  Portugal    .... 
Italy  &  other  Eupn.  Sts. 

United  States 

All  other  States 

United    Eingdm.    &  \ 
Depds J 

Totals  Entered,.., 

Cleabed: — 

Russia 

Sweden    

Norway  

Denmark 

Prussia  and  Ger.  Sts 

Holland  and  Belgium.... 

France 

Spain  and  Portugal   .... 
Italy  k  other  Eupn.  Sts. 

United  States 

All  other  States 

United    Eingdm.    &  \ 
Depds J 

Totals  Cleared,,,. 


1865. 


Vewels. 


Tonnage 

(OOO'b 
omitted.) 


A.rerage 
Tonnage. 


No. 

1,023 
3,676 

3,959 
2,c8o 

3»305 
419 

343 

*3 


18,629 
25,881 


44,510 


92'; 
ii995 
i>399 
5»38i 
2,258 
4,128 

415 
1,3*1 

394 
38 


19,701 
28,480 


48,181 


TOUB. 

178, 
188, 
875, 
226, 
924, 
286, 
301, 
127, 
331, 
363, 
7, 


8,806, 
8,358, 


12,164, 


155, 
156, 
379, 
251, 
1,098, 
352, 
431. 
127, 
421, 
397, 
9, 


3,771, 
9,046, 


12,817, 


Tons. 
341 
184 
238 
106 
233 
138 
91 
303 
296 

1,058 
804 


204 
323 


273 


849 
168 
190 
105 
208 
151 
104 
806 
316 
1,008 
237 


191 
807 


1864. 


Yesaels. 


Tonnage 

(000' 
omitted.) 


No. 
683 

1,^33 
3,987 
2,731 
2,379 
1,849 

2,5»3 

430 

885 

429 

17 


17,146 
24,962 


42,108 


600 
1,161 
a.398 
2,924 

3»4ii 
1,831 

4,547 

436 

1,242 

434 
31 


9,026 
28,229 


47,255 


Tons. 
237, 
201, 
869, 
271, 
600, 


130, 

254, 

457, 

6, 


3,490, 
7,812, 


220, 
186, 
433, 
289, 
780, 
287, 
454, 
136, 
374, 
459, 
11, 


3,579, 
8,690, 


1883. 


Vessels. 


Tonnage. 

(OOO*! 
omitted.) 


No. 
423 
I1O43 
3,360 
2,87  J 
3,881 
1,702 
2,884 

364 

919 

681 

12 


18,140 
23,773 


11,302,41,91} 


420 
1,039 
1,860 
3,272 
5,548 
1,888 
4,602 

390 

1,106 

6z7 


20,773 
27,624 


12,169,48,397 


Tons. 
137, 
172, 
755, 
278, 
942, 
242, 
238, 
112, 
266, 
692, 
4, 


3,838, 
7,299, 


131, 
167, 
333, 
321, 
1,132, 
292, 
450, 
124, 
330, 
648, 
6, 


3,934, 
7,952, 


1862. 


Vessels. 


Toraoacs 

(OOOTs 
omitted.0 


No. 

436 

963 

3,121 

2,634 

3,857 

1,778 

2,336 

375 

928 

1,327 
15 


17,770 
22,356 


11,137,40,126 


417 

981 

ii974 
3,153 
5480 
2,195 
5,070 
380 

1,039 

1,172 

32 


21,893 
27,066 


11,886, 48,959 


Tons. 
135, 
162, 
657, 
257, 
929, 
247, 
197, 
115, 
267, 

1,179, 
6, 


4,150, 
6,590, 


10,740, 


127, 
163, 
383, 
309, 

1,072, 
331, 
482, 
121. 
297, 

1,052, 
12, 


4,309, 

7,-100, 


11.709, 


1866,] 


ImporiSf  ExporU^  Shipping^  Bullion. 
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GOLD  AHD  SILVER  BULLION  and  SPECIE.  —  Importkd  and 
Exported.  —  (United  Kingdom.)  —  Computed  Real  Value  far  the 
Whole  Tears,  1865-64-63. 

[000*8  omitted.] 


1865. 

1864. 

1863. 

(Whole  Yean.; 

Gold. 

^tlw. 

Gold. 

Siher. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Imported  from:— 

Atutralia    

6,051, 
2,444, 

4,304, 

£ 

4,929» 
230, 

£ 
2,657, 
5,240, 

7,480, 

£ 

7,002, 
'55, 

£ 
6,995, 
3,897, 

7,321, 

£ 

So.  Amca.  and  W.  1 

Indies / 

United  States  andl 

0^ / 

6,651, 
627, 

France     

Han8eTown8,Holl.  1 
&BeIg 

11,799, 

808, 
180, 

810, 

820, 

112, 
1,006, 

5,159, 

854, 
698, 

108, 
I, 

20, 
136, 

15,377, 

574, 
220, 

183, 

81, 

96, 
420, 

7,'57, 

1,115, 
2,271, 

93, 

I, 

»4, 
x66, 

17,413, 

187, 
316, 

16, 

115, 

"70, 
1,026, 

7,X78, 

i,*57, 
2,062, 

Prtgl.,  Spain,  andl 
Gbrltp 

90, 

Mlta.,  Trky.,  and\ 

Egypt ; 

China 

4. 

West  Coast  of  Africa 
All  other  Conntries.... 

8. 
189, 

Totals  Imported..., 

14,485, 

6,976, 

16,901, 

10,827, 

19,142, 

10,888, 

Exported  to  :— 

France     

HanseTownSjHolL  \ 

ABelg ; 

Prtgl.,  Spain,  andl 

Qbrltr ' 

4,263, 
328, 

1,491, 

700, 
a,oo6, 

4, 

7,775, 
82, 

1,590, 

2,146, 
1,001, 

«9, 

8,503, 
1,104, 

1,746, 

1,^58, 
791, 

5» 

Ind.  and  China  (vi&l 

Egypt) / 

Banish  West  Indies 
United  States 

6,077, 
680, 

"ei, 

19, 

1,271, 
485, 

2,710, 
3.808, 

5, 

105, 
90, 

9,447, 
2,060, 

185, 
208, 

927, 
463, 

3,176, 
6,308, 

5, 

H3, 
145, 

6,352, 
8,474, 

40, 
169, 

1,681, 
3,597, 

2,054» 
8,815, 

i4» 

7i 

50, 
300, 

South  Africa  

Mauritius    

Braza 

All  other  Countries... 

TotaU  Exported.... 

8,493, 

6,718, 

18,280, 

9,877, 

15,308, 

11,240, 

Excess  of  Imports .... 
„         Exports .... 

5,992, 

158, 

8,621, 

9S<^y 

8,839, 

648, 

186 


QuarUrljf  JUiumi.-^Oct,  ITov.,  Dec^  1865.  [MfHT. 


EEVENUE.— (UwiTn)  Kingdom.)— ^Ibt  Deo.,  1866-64r63-62. 
Net  Produce  in  Ykars  and  Quabtsrs  ended  Slsr  Dhc.  1865-64-63-62. 

[OOO't  omitted.] 


QUABTEBS, 

1865. 

1864. 

1866. 

ended  Slst  Dec. 

Ln$. 

More. 

1863. 

1862. 

CUfltOmB    trttM.»tttt««t....i 

JBiXClSO  ••••*•..•••«•..•.•*.•••• 

Stamps    

Twee 

Post  Office 

£ 

Mint. 
5»67o, 

a,373, 
1,317, 
1,130, 

£ 

Mint. 
5,932, 

6,000, 

2,223, 

1,294, 
1,090, 

£ 
Mint. 
262, 

129, 

£ 
Mint. 

no, 

150, 

23> 

£ 

Mint. 
5,970, 

4,753, 

2,293, 

1,286, 

990, 

£ 

Mint. 
6,820. 

4,000. 

2,187, 

1,270. 

960. 

PJroperty  Tax 

15,600, 
M5I, 

15,539, 
1,580, 

391, 

283, 
40, 

16,291, 
2.132, 

14,727. 
2,981, 

17,051, 

90, 

866, 

17,119, 

88, 

863, 

391, 

3231 
2, 
4. 

17,423, 

87, 

808, 

17,658, 

86. 

684, 

Tot<de 

18,007, 

18,070, 

391, 

3291 

18,818, 

18,378, 

NiT  DxcK.  UH,lSl 

TSABS, 

1866. 

1864. 

1866. 

ComtpondinKTetft. 

ended  diet  Dec. 

Leu. 

More. 

1863. 

1862. 

Oufptoins  ....»..t»*.tt*.«tT.- 

£ 

Mint. 

11,707, 

19,649, 

9*636, 

3,364, 

4,250, 

£ 

Mint. 

22,535, 

19,343, 

9,468, 

3,261, 

4,060, 

£ 

Mint. 
,828, 

,396, 

£ 
Mint. 

,306, 
.168, 
,103, 

£ 

Mint. 

23,421, 

17,746, 

9.262, 

8,208, 

8,800, 

£ 

Mint. 

24,036, 

17,634, 

8,914^ 

8,148, 

8,600, 

Bxciae 

Stamps    • ...*•..• 

Taxes 

Post  Office 

58,606, 
7,603, 

58,667, 
7,999, 

1,224, 

,577, 
,190, 

•57.4a6, 
9,806, 

57,282. 
11,104, 

66,209, 

314, 

2,673, 

66,666, 

307, 

3,162, 

1,224, 
,478, 

,767, 
6, 

67,232, 

,802, 

2,899, 

68,336, 

,298, 

2,862, 

TidoU 

69,196, 

70,126, 

1,702, 

^ s, 

Nbt  Dkgi 

,773,^ 
u£W8JNe 

70,438, 

70,996, 

1866.]  Quarierljf  Betum9.—0ct.,  Nov.,  Dec,,  1865.  187 


BEVEiniB.— TJmtiu)  KinaPOK.— Quabtbb  ioissd  SIbt  Dbo.,  1865  :— 
Application. 

An  Acooma  showing  the  Rbtsnitk  and  other  Rbcsipts  of  the  Quartbr 
ended  Slst  December^  1865 ;  the  Application  of  the  same,  and  the 
Charge  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  for  the  said  Quarter,  together  with  the 
Surplus  or  Deficiency  upon  euch  Charge, 

Received:— 

Sufplin  Balance  bejond  the  Charge  of  the  Contolidated  Fund  lor  the  Quarter 

ended  80th  September,  1865,  vis.:~  £ 

GreatBritain — 

Ireland £US0,SS2 

230,583 

Income  reoeired  in  the  Qaarter  ended  Slat  December,  1865,  as  shown  in 

A^oeountl 18,007,415 

Amotmt  received  in  the  quarter  ended  81st  December,  1865,  in  rvpajment  of 

Advances  fior  Public  Works,  &c 513,504 

^£18,740,501 
Balance,  being  the  DeBciencj  on  81st  December,  1865,  upon  the  charge  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund  in  Great  Britain,  to  meet  the  Dividends  and  other 
charges  payable   in   the    Quarter   to  Slst   March,  1866,  and  for  which 
Exchequer  Bills  (Deficieucj)  will  be  issued  in  that  Quarter    '. 3,578,604 

4^31,314,105 


Paid:- 

Amount  applied  dut  of  the  Income  in  Redemption  of  Deficiencj  Bills  Issued  £ 

in  the  Quarter  to  Slst  Deeerober,  1865,  for  the  charge  of  the  Consolidated 

Fund  in  Great  Britain  on  80th  September.  1865 8,018,334 

Amount  applied  out  of  the  Income  to  Supply  Strvicet  in  the  Quarter  ended 

81st  December,  1865    8,608;}10 

Charge  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  for  the  Quarter  ended  81sk 
December,  1865,  vis.: — 

Interest  of  the  Permanent  Debt 1^6,341,098 

Terminable  Debt    304,288 

Principal  of  Escheqner  Bilk 884,300 

Interest  of  Exchequer  JSills 57,668 

„  Deficiency     „     •— 

The  Civil  List    101,395 

Other  Charges  on  Consolidated  Fund 588,955 

Advances  for  Public  Work*,  Jec 534^97 

SinldngFnnd 680,143 

8,776,988 

Surplua  Balance  in  Ireland  bejond  the  Charge  of  the  Consolidated  Fond  in 

Uekna  for  the  Qaarter  ended  Slst  Deotmber,  1865 910,734 

^31,814,105 
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Quarterly  Eetwrm.—Oct.,  Mv.,  Dec,  1865. 


[Mar. 


BRITISH  CORN. ^-^agette  Average  Prices  (Eicojjlnd  and  Walbs), 
Fourth  Quarter  qf  1806. 

[This  Table  is  eoimnanieated  by  the  Statistical  and  Corn  Department,  Board  of  Trade.] 


Weeks  ended  on  a  Saturday, 

Weekly  Avenge.    (Fer  Iinpl.  Quarter.) 

1865. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Oct.        7 

14 

i.     d. 
41      1 

41  11 

42  1 

43  4 

».     d. 
80      4 
SO      9 

80  11 

81  - 

e.     d, 
20      6 
20    11 

;    21 :;::::::::::::::":;:::::::::;..: 

ao  11 

„       28 

21      - 

Averoffe  for  October 

41     10 

30     9 

20     9 

Nov.       4 

45  4 

46  8 
46    11 
46    10 

81      6 
S3      6 
88      7 
84      - 

21      6 

11 

22      - 

;    18 ::::::::::::;:::::::::::::::!:::. 

23     9 

„       25 

22      9 

ddventffs  for  Ifowttnhtr., 

45      7           1           3»    10 

%z     3 

Dec.       2 

46      6 

46      6 
46      8 
46      8 
46    11 

88    10 
S3      2 
82      9 
82    10 
82      6 

28      8 

9 

28      1 

;    16 :::::::::::":::::":;;:::;:::::: 

28    11 

23 

28      1 

"    80 ::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:;:::: 

28      6 

Average  for  December 

46      8 

33      - 

22     10 

Average  for  the  quarter 

44    10           1           32      S 

22      - 

Average  for  the  year 

41     10           1            29      » 

21    10 

RAILWAYS 

. — Prices,  Od 

5. — Dee,; — and  Tbappic, 

Jan 

.—/)«.,  1865. 

Total 
Capital 

EaUway. 

For  the  (£100). 
Price  on 

Miles  Open. 

Total  Traffic, 
first  62  Weeks. 
(000*1  omitted.) 

Traflic  pr. 

Uilepr.Wk. 

53  Weeks. 

Dividends  percent, 
for  Half  Yean. 

pendcd 
Mlns. 

Ist 
Dec. 

8rd 
Nov. 

6th 
Oct. 

'65. 

'64. 

'65. 

*64. 

'66. 

'64, 

SOJnne, 
*6«. 

SlDec- 
*66. 

30  Jan. 
'64. 

£ 

.<i.4 
45.6 
17.9 
22.9 

13.8 
18,0 
15,8 

Lond'&N.Westn. 
Great  Western ... 

yy     Northem... 

„     Eastern  .... 
Brighton   

126i 
63i 

129 
46i 

105 
80 

m 

124J 
631 

130 
46i 

105 
79J 
97 

123i 

64 

131i 

m 

1051 
791 
96 

No. 

1.274 
1,280 
404 
721 
293 
315 
490 

No. 
1,274 
1,270 
865 
663 
267 
306 
470 

£ 

5,850, 
3.640, 
1,904, 
1.720, 

1,13*. 
1,253, 
1,173. 

£ 

5,569, 
8,551, 
1,776, 
1,652, 
1,043, 
1,198, 
1,222, 

£ 

87 
SS 
81 

47 
73 

85 
50 

£ 
84 
55 
86 
49 
72 
82 
51 

#.    d, 

60     - 
20     - 

55    - 
10    - 
50    - 
25     - 
45    - 

*.  d. 
70  - 
32  6 
87  6 
25  - 
60  - 
57  6 
56  - 

*.   d. 

67  6 

30  - 
55  - 
12  6 

50  — 

South-Eastem  ... 
„      Western.... 

Midland    

42  6 
46  - 

186,4 

92|'  92f 

1 

921 

4.777 

4,615 

16,672, 

16,011, 

68 

68 

38    - 

55  4 

47  9 

24-7 

13.6 
3i,2 

125f!l26 

1234122i 

61^1  58 

iiuim 

12tf 
119J 

m 

1091 

677 

403 

246 

1,208 

663 

403 

246 

1,160 

2,517, 

2,117, 

997, 

3,378, 

2,428, 

2,003, 

935, 

8,211, 

76 

107 

81 

60 

72 
95 

77 
55 

65    - 
55    - 
10    - 

55    - 

77  6 
60- 
25  - 
62  6 

70  - 

Lancsh.  and  York. 
Sheffield  and  Man. 
North-Eastem  .... 

Caledonian    

Gt.S.&Wn.Irhid. 

Gen.  aver 

57  6 
27  6 
65  - 

91.2 

105i 

104i 

102i 

2,534 

2,472 

9,009, 

8,572, 

8t 

75 

38    9 

56  1 

62  6 

13,4 
8,7 

127 
95 

128 
92i 

129 
92 

408 
387 

408 
387 

1,224, 
470, 

1,154, 
485, 

73 
24 

66 
19 

67     6 
45    - 

72  6 
45  - 

66  - 
46  0 

299.7 

1001 

98^ 

98i 

8,106 

7,882 

27,375. 

26,172, 

69 

66 

40  ij 

66  1 

47  1 

CoiMoZ*.— Money  Prices,  Ut  Dec,  89i  to  f  (de.)— 1**  Nov.y  884  to  89  (de.).— 1*«  Oct,  88f  to  89J  (de.)* 
Exchequer  Bills. — 1st  Dec.,  9*.  to  5*.  dis. — Itt  Nav.y  4a.  to  3#.  dis. — IH  Oct.,  6*.  to  1*.  dis. 


1866.]  QuarierJy  Betumt.—Oct,  Noe,,  Dec,,  1866. 
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BANK  OF  ENGLAND.— Wbbklt  Bbttten. 

Purmumi  to  the  Act  7th  and  9th  Fietaria,  e.  32  (1844), /or  WednetcU^  in 

each  fFeei,  during  th6  Foubth  Quarter  {OcU-^Dec,)  of  1865. 

[0,000*8  omitted.] 


1 

8 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

Issue  DBPABTMBifT. 

Collateral  Ck)LTJMNS. 

Liabilities. 

Datss. 

(Wednesdays.) 

ABsets. 

Notes  in 

Hands  of 

PubUc. 

(Col.  1  minus 

col.  16.) 

Minimum  Rates 

of  Discount 

at 

Bank  of  England. 

Notea 
iHued. 

Debt 

other 
Securities. 

Gold  Coin 

and 
Bollion. 

£ 
Mlna. 
27,09 
26,61 
26,66 
27,06 

1865. 

Oct.     6.... 

„     13.... 

„     20.... 

„     25.... 

£ 
If  Ins. 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

£ 

Mlns. 
3,63 
3,63 
3,63 
8,63 

£ 
Mlus. 
12,44 
11,96 
12,00 
12,41 

£ 
Mlus. 

22,73 

22,32 

22,31 
21,84 

1865.   Per  ann. 
29 Sep. 4    p.ct. 
2  Oct.  5       „ 
6     „    6        n 

1  ..1   „ 

27,16 
27,22 
27,51 
28^2 
28,50 

Nov.    1.... 
„       8.... 
„     15.... 
„     22... 
„     29.... 

11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

8,63 
3,63 
3,63 
3,63 
3,63 

12,51 
12,57 
12,82 
13,67 
13,85 

21,85 
21,48 
21,15 
20,57 
20,72. 

24  Not.  6     „ 

28,33 
27,89 
27,96 
27,34 

Deo.    6.... 
„     13... 
„     20.... 
„     27.... 

11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

3,63 
3,63 
3,63 
3,63 

18,68 
13,24 
13,04 
12,70 

20,75 
20,56 
20,63 
20,46 

30  Dec.  7     M 

Banking  Department. 


8 

9 

10 

11 

18 

IS 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

Liabilities. 

Assets. 

Totals 

of 
LiabiU. 

ties 

and 
Assets. 

Capital  and  Rest. 

Deposits. 

Seven 

Day  and 

other 

BiUs. 

Dates. 

Securities. 

Reserve. 

Capital 

Rest. 

Public. 

Private. 

(Wdnsdys.) 

Govern- 
ment. 

Other. 

Notes. 

Goldand 
Silver 
Coin. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Mlns. 

Mini. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

1865. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlus. 

14,55 

3,82 

6,89 

13,80 

,59 

Oct     6 

10,38 

4,17 

4,36 

,74 

39,66 

14,55 

3,13 

7,23 

13,51 

,55 

„      13 

9,81 

24,09 

4,29 

,78 

38,97 

14,55 

3,17 

3,59 

14,01 

,56 

„      20 

9,38 

21,45 

4,34 

,78 

35,89 

14,55 

3,18 

3,79 

13,28 

,55 

„     25 

9,31 

20,00 

6,^1 

,81 

35,37 

14,55 

3,18 

4,'6 

12,98 

,54 

Not.    1 

9,24 

20,14 

5,31 

.71 

35,42 

14,56 

3,19 

4,89 

13,15 

,52 

„       8 

9,75 

20,07 

5,74 

,74 

36,30 

14,55 

3,20 

5,69 

12,27 

,51 

„     15 

9,74 

19,31 

6,36 

,82 

36,22 

14,55 

3,21 

6,15 

12,88 

,49 

„     22 

9,74 

19,00 

7,74 

,79 

37,28 

14,55 

3,18 

6,54 

12,47 

,49 

„     29 

9,74 

18,95 

7,78 

,78 

37,25 

14,55 

3,19 

6,62 

12,65 

,47 

Dec.     6 

9,84 

19,28 

7,58 

,78 

37,48 

14,55 

3,22 

7,08 

14,26 

,56 

„     13 

9,84 

21,61 

7,83 

,78 

39,57 

14,55 

3,24 

7,37 

14,09 

,42 

„     20 

9,89 

21,63 

7,33 

,83 

39,68 

14,31 

3,25 

8,54 

13,23; 

,40 

„     27 

9,89 

22,51 

6,88 

,71 

39,98 

100 


Qnmierlff  Beiumt.—Ooi.,  Sop.,  D^.y  1865.    [Mar.,  1866. 


CIRCULATION.— OousraT  Baitxs. 
Averse  Am&uni  of  PromisMy  NcteM  in  Circulation  in  Etoulitd  mnd  Wixss 
on  8ah»rday^  in  each  Week  during  the  Fourth  Qcarter  (Oef. — Ihe,) 
qf  1865 ;  and  in  Scotland  and  Irbland,  at  the  Three  Dates,  as  under. 


] 


EvaLAND  Ain>  Waxbs. 

SCOTLAFD. 

iBBLAim. 

Private 
Baiika. 

Joint 
Stock 
Bank*. 

^. 

Total. 

Tkree 

£fi 

Under 

Total. 

£« 

Under 

TOTAI- 

Batu. 

(Tixed 
Iisaea, 
444). 

(Fixed 
Isinet, 
7,37). 

WeekB, 
ended 

and 

upwards. 

£6. 

(Fixed 

Issues, 

2.75). 

and 
npvardA 

MB, 

(Fixed 
Issnes, 

J^ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1865. 

Mini. 

Mbia. 

Hint. 

1865. 

Ulna. 

Mine. 

Mini. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

MbM. 

Oct.      7 

8,19 

2,94 

6,13 

„      14 

8^3 

2,98 

6,16 

Oofc.  14 

1,68 

2,88 

4,61 

3,28 

8,32 

6,61 

„      21 

8,20 

2,92 

6,12 

«      28 

3,18 

2,89 

6,02 

JSav.     4 

8,18 

2,88 

6,01 

Not.  11 

1,98 

2,95 

4,88 

8,40 

8,49 

6,89 

,,      11 

3,07 

2,87 

6,94 

«      18 

8,08 

2,84 

5,87 

„      25 

2,99 

2,81 

5,80 

Dec.      2 

2,97 

2,78 

6,74 

„        9 

2,92 

2,74 

5,66 

Dec.    9 

1,76 

8,15 

4,90 

3,20 

3,49 

6,69 

w      16 

8,07 

2,71 

6,78 

„      23 

2,89 

2,73 

5,62 

»      80 

2,90 

2,72 

6,61 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGES.— Qvota<t<mf  as  under,  London  on  Paris,  HanJmrg  S  CaJUsma; 
— and  New  York,  Calcutta,  Hong  Kong  db  Sgdn^,  on  London— tn^A  collateral  eds. 


■"1  - 

^             3          4        s 

Fans. 

6            7          8 
Hamburg. 

9 

New 
York. 

60d.s. 

iu       U 
Calcutta. 

Hong 
Kong. 

6  m.  a. 

"TT" 

Syd- 
ney. 

SOd.*. 

Stnn. 
dmrd 

Datis. 

London 

on 
Paris. 

8  m.d. 

BaUion 
as  arbitrated. 

Prem. 
orDis. 

on 
Gold 

per 
mille. 

Undon 

on 
Hambg. 

8m.d. 

BnlUon 
aa  arbitrated. 

India 
Council 

60d.s. 

At 

CalctttU 

on 
London. 

6m.d. 

5i/s«r 

in  bars 

in 

xt- 

For 
£uKd. 

TA 

For 
Engd. 

doo. 
pr.oK. 

1866. 

Oct.    7.. 

M    21.. 

Not.  4.. 
„    18.. 

Deo.  2.. 
«    16.. 

26-60 
•65 

•60 
•62i 

•46 
n 

pf.ct. 

•1 
•2 

•2 
•8 

pr.et. 
•2 

Spn. 

II 
1pm 

1810J 
,1    1 

1,    i 
•10 

•9 

pr.ct. 
•2 

pr.ct. 
•1 

•1 

pr.ct. 

157i 

II 

159 

,>i 

II 

160^ 

d. 

23f 

n 

241 
24 

d. 
241 

„i 

•1* 

d. 
54 
u 

631 

II 
»> 

54i 

pr.ct. 
Upm. 

19 
»l 

n 

n 
»i 

d. 
61i% 

99 

>.i 
„f 

»i 

VoL  XZDL]  [Part  H. 

JOUBNAL  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  SOCIETT, 

JTTNE,  1866. 


BiePOBT  of  the  Coitncil  for  the  PnrAirciAT,  Teab  ended  Slst 
December,  1865,  and  for  the  Sessional  Teab  ended  15th  March, 
1866,  presented  at  the  Thibtt-Second  AircnrrEBSABY  MEETiN^a 
of  the  Statistical  Socdbtt,  held  at  the  Soeiety*8  Booms, 
12,  St.  James'  Square,  on  Thursday,  15th  March,  1866;  icith 
the  Pbocsedikgs  of  that  Meeting. 

LoBD  HoiTGHTON,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

It  liaa  again  become  the  daty  of  the  Council  of  the  Statistical 
Society  to  place  before  the  Fellows  an  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Society.  The  transactions  which  they  have  £ow  the  satisfac- 
tion of  reporting,  constitute  the  work  of  the  thirty-second  year  of 
the  existence  of  the  Society. 

The  tabular  statement  subjoined,  exhibits  the  number  of  Fellows 
for  the  past  and  the  previous  sessional  year,  as  well  as  the  changes 
which  have  occurred  during  both  periods. 


TbB  number  of  FellowB  on  the  Itt  of  March  was .... 

life  Members  mdnded  in  that  number 

Members  lost  during  the  year  by  death,  -with-l 

drawal  or  defiEtult  j 

"Sew  Members  elected  


The  Cash  Balance,  the  Income,  and  the  Surplus  of  Assets  for  the 
financial  years  ending  December,  1864  and  1865,  were  as  follows : — 


Balance  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  ..«.<« «.. 

Seoeipts  firom  all  sources  during  the  year  «.. 

Cbah  iMdance  at  the  end  of  the  year   

Surplus  of  assets  oyer  liabilities  at  the  end  of  the  1 
year J 

TOL.  XXTX.      PABT  IF. 


192  jRepart  of  the  ComcU,— Session  1865-66.  [June, 

Erom  Marcli^  1864,  to  February,  1865,  incluBive,  ten  papers  were 
read  at  the  ordinaiy  meetings  of  the  Society ;  and  the  large  atten- 
dances of  Fellows  and  yisitors  shows  that  the  interest  of  those 
meetings  was  generally  well  sustained.  The  titles  and  authorship 
are  given  of  the  papers  in  the  following  list : — 

March  21, 1S65.— Professor  J.  U.  T.  Borers,  M.A.— On  the  Sta- 
tistical   and   Fiscal   Definition  of    the    word 
"  Income," 
„  „        Mr.  Horace  Mann. — ^On  Public  Schools  and  the 

Civil  Service  of  India. 

April  18,  „  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke. — On  the  supposed  Decrease 
of  the  Turks  and  Increase  of  the  Christians  in 
Turkey. 

May  16,  „  Professor  W.  S.  Jevons,  M.  A.— On  the  Variation 
of  Prices  and  the  Value  of  the  Currency  since 
1782. 

June  20,        „        Professor  L.  Levi. — On  the  Economic  Condition 
of  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland. 
i>  9,        Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Bart.^-~On  the  Country  Clearing. 

Nov.  21,  „  Dr.  W.  A.  Gwy.— On  the  Original  and  Acquired 
meaning  of  the  Term  Statistics,  and  on  the  Pro- 
per Functions  of  a  Statistical  Society :  Also  on 
the  Question  whether  there  be  a  Science  of 
Statistics ;  and  if  so  what  are  its  Nature  and 
Objects. 

Dec.  19,  „  Dr.  Wm.  Farr.— On  the  Mortality  of  Children  in 
the  different  States  of  Europe,  (iin  continua- 
tion of  the  paper  read  last  session.) 

Jan.  16,  1866.— Jfr.  T.  A.  Welton.  — On  French  Population 
Statistics. 

Feb.  20,  „  CoUnel  W.  JET.  Sykes,  Jf.P.— On  the  Organisation, 
Strength,  and  Cost  of  the  French  and  English 
Navies  in  1865. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  sale  of  the  Society's  Journal 
to  the  public  has  steadily  increased  during  the  last  five  or  six  years. 
This  fact  is  the  more  gratifying  because  it  indicates  a  growing  appre- 
ciation for  a  branch  of  scientific  research  usually  thought  devoid  of 
popular  attraction. 

The  books  and  reports  on  the  shelves  of  the  library  amounting 
to  more  than  3,000  volumes  have  been  duly  catalogued  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  upon  a  system  which  affords  a  ready  clue  both  to  the 
author  and  to  the  subject.  A  few  works  on  Economic  Science,  either 
by  purchase  or  donation,  have  been  added  to  those  stated  in  detail 
in  last  year's  report  as  forming  part  of  the  "  Tooke  Memorial." 
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The  iltirty-fifih  meeting  of  the  British  ABSOciation  was  held  at 
Birmingham  in  September.  A  list  of  the  papers  read  before  the 
Section  of  "Economic  Science  and  Statistics"  will  be  found  in  the 
Journal  for  December.  The  Section  was  presided  over  by  Lord 
Stanley,  whose  opening  address  has  been  printed  in  the  Journal,  Of 
the  papers  read  upon  the  same  occasion,  the  Council  haye  selected 
several  for  publication  in  extenso;  three  were  printed  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Journal,  and  the  two  others  will  form  part  of  the 
next. 

In  the  Society's  obituary  for  the  last  year,  the  names  of  three 
Fellows  occur,  whose  services  at  an  early  period  of  our  progress,  the 
Council  feel  they  cannot  allow  to  pass  unnoticed.  Mr.  Woronzow 
Oreig  was  one  of  the  first  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Society,  and 
continued,  to  act  in  that  capacity  for  some  years.  He  rendered 
valuable  assistance  when  assistance  was  most  needed ;  and,  though  it 
is  now  sonie  time  since  he  took  an  active  part  in  our  proceedings,  he 
continued  to  be  a  fellow  up  to  the  period  of  his  decease. 

Lord  Monteagle  bore  a  part,  with  many  distinguished  persons^ 
in  the  formation  of  the  Society,  and  always  interested  himself  in  its 
proceedings.  In  1845,  he  was  chosen  President,  and  filled  the  chair 
during  that  and  the  following  session. 

The  Society  have  sustained  a  more  recent  loss  in  the  person  of 
Dr.  Whewell,  the  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  a  Member 
of  the  Council  for  the  year  just  concluded,  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Society,  and  a  man  of  eminence  in  many  departments  of 
science. 

The  figures  given  at  the  beginning  of  this  report  show  that  tK 
losses  sustained  by  the  Society  have  been  more  than  made  good  by 
fipesh  candidates  for  admission ;  and  that  the  receipts  of  the  year 
have  been  amply  sufficient  to  meet  all  ordinary  demands. 

Since  the  auditors  made  their  report  upon  the  accounts  of  the 
past  year,  the  Council  have  purchased  in  the  names  of  the  Trustees, 
loo^.  new  3  per  cent.  By  this  transaction  the  funded  property 
of  the  Society  has  been  raised  to  i,iooZ. 

The  Council  congratulate  the  Society  on  the  Eeport  which  they 
are  enabled  to  present. 

The  President  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  together 
with  the  Abstract  of  Eeceipts  and  Payments,  and  the  Auditors' 
Seport. 

The  Besolution  having  been  seconded,  was  carried  unanimously. 

A  Ballot  was  then  taken  for  the  election  of  a  President,  Council, 
and  Officers,  for  the  ensuing  twelvemonths,  and  the  following  was 
declared  to  be  the  list,  viz.: — 

o2 
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[Juno, 


\ 


CcmctL  A5B  OmoiBa  iob  1866-67. 

JPruid4nt, 
THE  RIGHT  HOKOUBABLB  LOBD  HOUGHTOK. 


CknmeU. 


Mijor-Genenl  Bdfour,  C.B. 

Siffhi  Hon.  Lord  Belper 

A.  J.  Beresford  Beresford-Hope,  M.P. 

Sir  John  P.  Boileau,  Bart.,  F.R.S. 

William  John  Borill 

Samael  Brown 

William  Camps,  M.D. 

Edwin  Chadwick.  C.B. 

Damd  Chadwick 

Leonard  Henry  Courtney 

William  JSkoart,  M.P, 

William  Farr,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  P.R.S. 

Right  Hon.  Earl  Forteacne 

WiUiam  Aogostus  Gay,  M.B. 

James  Thomas  Hammick 


Frederick  Hendriks 

James  Heywood,  MJL,  F.R.S. 

William  Barwick  Hodge 

Charles  Jellicoe 

Fr€fe9$or  W.  S.  Jmxms,  2£.A. 

Francis  Joordan 

Professor  Leone  Levi,  F.S.A. 

William  Golden  Lumley,  LL.M. 

Matthew  Henry  Marah,  M.P. 

Geoi^  Moi&t,  M.P. 

William  Newmarch,  F.R.S. 

Frederick  Purdy 

Profe99or  J.  JB,  Tkorold  Scgen,  M^. 

Colonel  W.  H.  Bykea,  M.P.,  F.R.8. 

John  WaUer 


The  namei  of  ik€  New  Mtmben  qf  ike  ComneU  are  prvded  in  liaUee. 

Treaeurer, 
WilUam  Farr,  MJ).,  B.CL.,  F.BJ9. 

Stmorary  Seereta/nee, 

Wmiam  Avgitttaf  Guy,  M.B.  |      William  Golden  Lmnky,  LL Jl. . 

Frederiek  Pnrdy. 

Mr.  Tayler  moved  a  vote  of  tliaiiks  to  the  PreBident,  Council, 
and  Officers,  for  their  services  during  the  past  jear,  which  was 
carried  unanimouslj. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chair  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close. 


The  Auditors  made  the  following  Beport  :-— 

**  StATISTIOAL  SoOIBTTf 

'<  12,  St.  Jahbb'  SQVAltS, 

<«  London,  ZIH  Jamuuy,  1866. 

"  The  Anditcm  appointed  to  ttaoiSne  the  Aooomtti  for  the  year  1865 

••  Repobt  .— • 

•«  That  they  have  cardfVilly  compared  the  Butriea  in  the  Book%  with  the 
Vouchert  for  the  aame,  from  the  Ist  Jannary  to  the  Slat  Beoemher,  1865,  and  find 
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them  oomct.  The  BeeeipU  (indodiDg  a  Balance  from  1864,  of  1762.  8#.  lOd,) 
have  heen  1,0962.  6f .  Id^  and  the  Pagfineuts  7941.  12#.  -if.,  leaying  a  Balance 
in  ftToar  of  the  Sodety  of  8012.  14».  Id, 

*'  They  have  also  eiamined  the  statement  of  AMseis  and  LiaUlUies  prepared 
by  the  Cooncil;  the  fbrmer  amount  to  1,978/.  Ids.  2d.,  and  the  latter  to 
1042.  14«.  -<2.,-~kav]ng  a  Balance  in  favomr  of  the  Sodety  of  1,8742.  6«.  id. 

•*  They  also  find  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  1864,  the  number  of  FeUows  was 
866,  of  whom  11  Died,  7  Besigoed,  and  6  are  Defaulters;  and  that  26  new 
Fellows  were  dected  during  the  year,  leaving  367  as  the  number  on  the  list, 
81st  December,  1865. 


(Signed)  "  Gxobob  Hubst, 

"  Edw.  T.  Blakblt,  }  AudUors.** 
"  LXOITB  Lbyi, 


JBST,         ) 
LAKBLT,  >  . 


The  statement  of  Beceipts  and    PaymentSi  and  AsaetB  and 
LiabilitieB,  is  as  follows: — 


^  196  Beport  of  the  Oouneil—^Senion  1865-66.  [Jime, 

(I.) — Rbceipts  and  Patmskts  of  the  Statistical  Sociktt  fwr  the  Teab  1865. 


BECEIPTB. 

£     «.  d. 
Balltnca   in   Bank,  SUt")    nii|«    ^ 

December,  1865 S  " 

balance  in  hands  of  Assia- *>         n  ia    a 

tanl  Secrofaiy $         ^  ***    * 

Balance  of  Advertisement ") . 

Cash  in  hands  of  Assis-  >         5    3    6 

tant  Secretary j 

175    3  10 

1865. 
Diyidends  on  Consols 29    7    6 

Subseriptions,  viz.  :^ 
Arrears— 6    at  £2!U,..    ^019  12    - 
271  for  1865  „     2  9«.  . .     560    2    - 
llbr  1866-7.8-9    2  2«. . .        8    8    - 

590    2    - 

4  Compositions  at  £^l 84    -    - 

Journal  Sales  in  account  of  1864,  per  7       aq  io    a 

publisher S  ® 

Journal  Sales  in  account ") 

of  1865.  pdr  publisher  [  £115    -    7 

and  Assbtant  Secretary  J 
AdTertisements     in    the*)       qa  i^ 

Journal j       *^  ^*    - 

147  14    7 

jei,096  16    7 


(II.) — Balance  Sheet  of  Assets  and 


PATHENTS. 

£    s.  i. 

Rent 75    -    - 

Salaries 185    -    - 

Printing /ottmal d£346  16    - 

Making  Index  to /oumaZ      4    4' 

851     -    - 

Advertising  JidvmaZ  and  Meeting ...  31  66 
Ordinary  Meetings,  via. : — 

RefreshmenU £7    9    5. 

Attendants 6    8- 

Diagrams 10  10    6 

Other  Expenses 9  12    - 

84    8  11 

Library  (books  and  bookbinding)  ...  IS  12  1 
Stationery  and  Miscellaneous  Printing  84  8  5 
PosUge  (Letters,  Jouma/f,  &C.)  ....       90  15    - 

Fire  and  Light 10  10    5 

Fumitore  and  Repairs 15    7    0 

Other  IncidenUl  Expenses  .... 28    2  11 

Balance  in  Bank,  Slst  December,  1865  290  18  4 
Balance  of  Petty  Caah^ 

in  hands  of  Assistant  >  iC-    -    3 

Secretary J 

Balance    of   Advertise-^ 
ment  Cash  in  hands  of  >    4  16    - 
Assistant  Secretary. .  J 

4  16    8 

XI, 096  16    7 


Liabilities  an  Qlst  Decembbb,  1865. 


LIABILITIES. 

£     $.    d,     £    «.  d. 
Printing  Journal  for  Dec, ")      q^ 

(»y) 5    ^  -  - 

Preparing  Index 4    4    ~ 

94    4    - 

Books 4  17    6 

Stationexy     and     Miscel-)        .  |a    a 

laneoua  Printing J       ®  *-*    ° 

10  10    - 

Balance  in  farour  of  Society  ....  1,874    5    2 


jei,978  19    2 


ASSETS. 

CashBalance ^£206  18    4 

Petty  Cash  Balance  ...        -    -    8 
Advertisement     Caah  7 
Balance ) 


rf. 


4  16 


Investments  :— 

3  per  Cent  Consols  7    /»jwy) 

(82W.  15a.  4d.)..S  *^*^ 
New  3  per  Cents.  7 

(671Z.14s.8rf.)..  3 


301  14    7 


667    4    7 


957     4    7 


Property  (Estimated  Value): — 

Books  in  Library i£400 

Journals  in  Stock 200 

Furniture  100 

700 

Arrears  recoverable  (say) 20 


4^1,078  10    2 
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I. — General  JDeacrijpHon  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy, 

Italy,  if  taken  in  its  fullest  extent,  as  claimed  bj  recent  Italian 
writers,  may  be  considered  to  comprise  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula, 
which  lies  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  immense  semicircle  of  the  Alps,  as  well  as  the  dif- 
ferent islands  which  surround  it  and  naturally  belong  to  it  bj  locality 
and  population. 

The  length  of  the  Peninsula  from  Mont  Blanc  to  Cape  Spartivento 
is  1,240  kilometres  =  771  English  miles. 

The  Kingdom  of  Italy  now  includes  the  greater  part  of  this  ter- 
ritory. In  the  statistical  tables  the  similar  facts  relating  to  the 
Yenetian  and  Boman  provinces  as  well  as  to  the  other  parts  of  Italy 
under  foreign  dominion,  are  generally  given  for  comparison. 

The  geographical  position  of  Italy  affords  it  singular  advantages, 
lying  between  47°  and  36° ;  its  northern  provinces  yield  the  same 
class  of  products  as  the  central  parts  of  Prance,  whilst  in  the  south. 
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and  especially  in  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  tropical  produc- 
tions abound. 

No  yery  great  rivers  traverse  Italy.  The  Po  in  the  north  and 
the  Yoltumo  in  the  south  are  the  most  considerable  in  their  fertilisdng 
effects  on  the  country  they  pass  through.  But  the  numerous  streams 
which  descend  from  the  mountains  might  easily  be,  and  in  many  dis- 
tricts are,  most  profitably  employed  in  the  irrigation  of  the  soil. 

The  long  extent  of  sea  coast,  however  (amounting  to  $,400  kilo- 
metres ==  3,356  miles),  and  the  numerous  harbours  to  be  found  in  it 
have  led  to  an  amount  of  coasting  trade  which  supplies  the  want  of 
internal  navigation.  Some  of  the  largest  cities  and  towns  are  situa- 
ted on  the  sea  coast. 

The  Italians  expect  much  from  the  position  of  their  country, 
lying  as  it  does  on  the  way  from  Great  Britain  to  her  eastern  posses- 
sions, and  are  sanguine  in  their  belief  that  a  great  trade  with  the 
East  will  spring  up  in  a  brief  period  by  the  opening  of  the  canal 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 

They  are  consequently  making  the  most  earnest  e/forts  to  perfect 
the  railway  communication  to  Brindisi  on  the  Adriatic  shore,  and  the 
magnificent  and  arduous  work  of  piercing  the  tunnel  through  Mount 
Genis,  is  undertaken  by  the  Italian  Government  with  the  view  of 
making  the  line  complete  by  way  of  Paris  to  the  port  on  the  Adriatic 
which  is  most  convenient  for  Egypt.  Other  routes  are  designed  by 
way  of  the  St.  Gotbard  to  connect  the  railway  system  with  Switzer- 
land and  the  Ehine,  and  by  the  Splugen  and  Septimer  Passes  with  the 
Danube.  A  most  important  report  has  just  been  issued  by  a  commia- 
sion,  under  the  presidency  of  S.  Gorrente,  appointed  to  consider  the 
relative  advantages  of  the  several  Alpine  routes. 

The  mineral  riches  of  Italy  have  hitherto  been  but  little  developed* 
In  a  short  time,  however,  projected  roads  or  railways  will  penetrate 
into  various  parts  of  the  Appennines,  and  facilitate  the  extraction 
and  transport  of  their  long  buried  treasures. 

In  selecting  some  of  the  more  striking  national  features  from 
oflicial  or  private  statistics,  I  feel  the  great  difficulty  of  the  task.  I 
can  only  give  the  most  brief  summary  under  each  prominent  head, 
and  must  even  then  leave  a  multitude  of  interesting  questions  with- 
out the  least  notice,  referring  the  members  to  the  large  mass  of 
statistical  documents  with  which  our  library  has  been  enriched  by 
the  Italian  Government,  through  the  kindness  of  Dottore  Pietro 
Maestri.  The  other  works  to  which  I  have  had  recourse  have  been 
the ''  Annuario  Statistico  Italiano  "  (prepared  by  that  gentleman  and 
S.  Gorrente,  the  other  Italian  Delegate  to  the  Berlin  Congress);  the 
"  Annuario  di  Economia  Sociale  e  di  Statistica  del  !Etegno  d'ltalia," 
by  P.  Duprat  and  A.  Gicca,  and  one  or  two  other  works. 

The  Kingdom  of  Italy  is  constituted  thus : — 
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1.  The  Old  States  of  Sardinia,  to  which  King  Victor  Emanuel  II 
succeeded  on  the  abdication  of  his  father,  23rd  March,  1849. 

2.  By  the  treaty  of  Villa  Eranca,  11th  July,  1869,  and  the  peace 
of  Zurich,  10th  November,  1859,  he  obtained  Lombardy,  part  of  the 
Papal  States,  and  the  Duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena. 

3.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany  was  annexed  by  decree  of  22nd 
March,  1860. 

4.  The  Marches,  Umbria,  and  the  Two  Sicilies  were  added  to  the 
Kingdom  17th  December,  1860,  the  last  great  accession  being  in 
great  measure  the  fruits  of  the  genius  and  daring  enterprise  of  the 
great  patriot,  Gkuribaldi. 

The  King  was  proclaimed  King  of  Italy  by  vote  of  the  Italian 
Parliament,  I7th  March,  1861. 

II. — WeigUs  and  Measures, 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  the  only  legal  one 
throughout  the  kingdom^  and  was  so  established  by  the  law  of  29th 
June,  1861. 

In  the  Sardinian  States  it  had  been  in  force  since  1850.  In  Lom- 
bardy the  law  of  15th  September,  1859,  declared  that  it  should  be 
legal  from  1st  January,  1861.  In  Modena  it  was  decreed  in  1849, 
but  not  brought  into  general  use.  In  Bomagna,  8th  October,  1859. 
In  Emilia,  15th  September,  1860.  In  Tuscany,  11th  January,  1860, 
by  decree  of  the  Provisional  Government.  In  the  Marches  and 
Umbria,  10th  and  24th  November,  1860. 

Consequently  all  the  weights  and  measures  given  in  the  statisti- 
cal tables  are  in  metrical  quantities  and  values,  the  Italian  lira  being 
the  same  as  the  French  franc,  say  25  =  iL 

In  order  to  fitcilitate  the  understanding  of  these  values,  I  give 
the  following  equivalents  most  in  use : — 


1  mile 
Ijwd 


English  and  French. 


awrfoi 

1  square  mile 

1      „      yard 
1  acre 


•■    l-e09  kilometres 
»      -914  metre 


r  2*59  sqnaie  kilo- 

[     metres 
-836  metre 
'4047  hectare 


CapaeUjf'^ 
i  pint  «■ 

1  bushel  a 

Iqr.  (8bushe]s)a 

WeigJU^ 
1  lb.  ayoirdu- 1 

pois   (7,000  \  — 

grains) 
Iton 


-5679  litre 
'  -8636  hectolitre 
2-9078        „ 


>       '4686kilogram 
» 1016*04  kilograms 


French  and  English, 


1  kilometre 
1  metre 


-  -6214  mile 

-  1-904   yard 


1  square  kilo- 1 
metre         j 
1  square  metre 
1  liectare  »    2*471  acres 


8868  square  mile 
1-196        „    yards 


lUtre 

1  hectolitre 

1 


1*761  pint 
2-761  bushels 
22*01  imperial  gals. 


1  kilogram 


^  f  2-20461bs.  aroirdu- 
■  I     pois 

1,000  kilograms={  '^^ 


ton   aToir- 
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III. — Statistical  JDepaHment  of  tlie  Kingdom  of  Italg, 

The  Btatisticol  Depattment  was  organised  in  oonnection  with  the 
ministry  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commeroey  by  Eoyal  Decrees 
of  9th  October,  1861,  and  3rd  July,  1862. 

It  applies  to  the  whole  kingdom.  In  every  Secretariat  of  the 
Provincial  Governments,  General  Intendences,  or  PrefectureSi  a 
permanent  statistical  bureau  is  appointed,  with  a  chief  Beoretaiy.aad 
other  employes  according  to  the  population  of  the  differept  provincev^ 
and  a  oertain  number  of  supernumeraries  to  be  engaged  for  tempor 
rary  work. 

In  each  eommune  is  a  statistical  committee,  elected  by  the  com- 
munal council,  or,  in  default  of  election,  nominated  by  the.provinciEA 
council,  and  varying  in  number  from  nine  members  in  cities  of 
6o,ooo  inhabitants  or  more,  to  three  in  communes  of  less  than  6,ooo 
inhabitants. 

The  duties  of  the  General  Statistical  Department  are  to  prepare 
and  see  carried  out,  regulations  and  instructions  for  aU  the  statistics 
required  and  which  are  not  specially  provided  for  in  the  duties  of  the 
other  Ministries ;  to  collect,  examine,  correct,  and  compile  the  statis- 
tical reports  for  the  whole  kingdom,  and  see  to  the  clearness  and 
accuracy  of  the  publication  of  them  ;  to  compare  the  reports  of  the 
other  Ministries  with  the  direct  results  so  obtained,  and  thus  ensure 
the  uniformity  and  correctness  of  the  official  statistics  before  they 
are  delivered  to  the  Chambers. 

A  statistical  council  consisting  of  a  president  and  eight  members 
was  appointed  to  aid  in  the  efficient  working  of  the  above  regulations, 
and  in  like  manner  the  provincial  committees  aid  the  local  authorities. 
At  the  present  time  the  Director  of  Italian  Statistics  is  Dr.  Pietro 
Maestri,  who  so  ably  represented  the  Italian  Gh)vemment  at  the  last 
Statistical  Congress  at  Berlin,  whom  we  have  the  honour  to  include 
amongst  our  honorary  foreign  members,  and  whose  valuable  publi- 
cations and  patriotic  labours  demonstrate  his  peculiar  fitness  for  his 
important  office. 

To  this  department  has  been  confided  the  task  of  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  Meeting  of  the  International  Statistical  Congress  to 
be  held  at  Plorence  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  and  his  Majesty, 
King  Victor  Emanuel  II,  has  by  Eoyal  Decrees  of  25th  January 
last,  appointed  a  Superior  Commission  under  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture, Industry,  and  Commerce,  to  prepare  the  programme  and 
make  the  other  necessary  arrangements,  and  further  in  order  to  mark 
the  interest  which  he  takes  in  studies  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
union  and  prosperity  of  nations  has  nominated  his  eldest  son  Prince 
Humbert  of  Savoy,  Prince  of  Piedmont,  to  be  the  President  of  the 
Congress. 
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VT.—TerrUory. 

The  temtopial  extension  and  the  proportion  of  productive  and 
unproductive  surface  is  not  yet  very  clearly  defined.  The  Beport  of 
the  Boyal  Commission  in  June,  1862,  appointed  to  equalize  the  hases 
of  the  land  taxes,  and  which  includes  the  labours  of  the  Sub-Com- 
mission for  determining  the  survey  divisions  for  the  purposes  of  the 
census,  shows  that  the  Commission  had  availed  itself  of  all  the  sources 
of  information  likely  to  famish  correct  data.  Statistical  and  military 
archives,  the  writings  of  private  individuals,  and  official  documents, 
maps,  Ac,  had  all  been  laid  under  contribution  for  the  different  pro- 
vinces. But  these  do  not  constitute  a  uniform  survey.  In  giving  the 
following  results,  therefore,  without  the  marginal  reference  to  the 
authorities  who  furnished  them,  they  can  only  be  taken  as  approxi- 
mations until  a  more  trustworthy  and  complete  report  is  made  on 
actual  mensuration.     (Appendix,  Table  I. — ^Territory  of  Italy.) 

Mr.  L.  S.  Sackville  West,  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  Legation, 
at  Florence,  in  his  very  interesting  report  on  the  statistics  of  Italy, 
states  the  superficies  of  the  fiffcy-nine  departments  as  25,561,729 
hectares,  of  which  3,969,279  are  composed  of  mountains,  rivers,  roads, 
and  cities;  the  remaining  21,592,450  hectares  are  divided  amongst 
4,153,645  proprietors,  less  than  6  hectares  to  each.  In  Piedmont, 
Sicily,  and  Naples,  property  in  land  is  the  most  broken  up,  less  so 
in  Lombardy,  Emilia,  and  TJmbria,  and  it  is  very  much  concentrated 
in  Tuscany  and  the  Bomagna. 

The  net  income  from  the  above  is  estimated  at  1,008,000,000  frs., 
or  5 1 '3  per  hectare  (  =  about  i8«.  6d,  per  English  acre). 

Landed  property  pays  taxes  and  imposts  to  the  amount  of 
170,717,000  frs.,  giving  an  average  tax  of  7*90  frs.  per  hectare  (about 
2«.  6d,  per  acre). 

If  the  provincial  and  communal  charges  are  not  taken  into 
account,  it  will  be  found  that  the  taxation  on  the  income  from  land 
is  as  follows :  in  Piedmont  one-tenth,  Lombardy  over  one-seventh, 
Modena  one-ninth,  Parma  one-seventh,  Tuscany  one-eleventh, 
Bomagna  one-tenth,  Marches  one-eleventh,  TJmbria  one-tenth,  Naples 
over  one-ninth,  and  Sicily  one-eleventh. 

The  landed  property  in  Italy  is  burdened  with  charges  and 
mortgages  to  the  enormous  amount  of  4,694,500,000  frs.,  or 
188,000,000/.  Each  hectare,  which  is  represented  by  a  capital  of 
1,167  frs.,  is  mortgaged  on  an  average  to  the  amount  of  217*41  frs., 
thus  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  landed  property  of  the  kingdom  is 
under  mortgage. 

V. — Population. 

Various  estimates  have  been  made  of  the  population  of  Italy  up 
to  the  end  of  1859,  before  the  union  of  the  new  States.    But  as  the 
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census  of  the  population  was  taken  on  the  night  of  the  Ist  Janoaiy, 
1862,  for  the  whole  of  the  new  kingdom,  it  will  be  better  to  com- 
mence with  this  authentic  statement.  The  following  table  shows 
the  ascertained  number  of  inhabitants  in  each  province,  the  superficies 
in  square  kilometres,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  to  each  square 
kilometre.  The  territorial  diyisions  are  somewhat  different  from 
those  into  which  the  kingdom  was  distributed  before  1859,  which 
would  increase  the  difficulty  of  making  any  comparison  with  former 
estimates.  Of  the  59  proyinces,  26  only  remained  with  the  same 
limits  as  before.  The  other  33  were  either  entirely  reconstituted 
or  in  some  way  modified. 

The  preyious  surreys  also  appear  to  have  been  of  very  unequal 
value,  some  carefully  and  in  the  northern  provinces  accurately  made, 
and  others  contradictory  and  doubtful,  especially  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  kingdom. 

No  doubt  before  the  next  census,  new  surveys  will  be  completed 
throughout  the  country.    (Appendix,  Table  II.) 

The  total  population  was  very  nearly  2i)777»ooo  on  257,082 
square  kilometres  of  territory  =  999312  English  square  miles,  show- 
ing a  density  of  population  of  88  inhabitants  per  square  kilometre,  or 
2 19  per  Englii^  square  mile. 

Lombardy  appears  the  most  densely  peopled,  having  134  inhabi- 
tants per  square  kilometre,  then  the  Bomagna  104,  Piedmont  and 
Liguria  103,  after  the  cession  of  Nice  with  its  2,755  kilometres  and 
122,362  inhabitants.  Sardinia  is  by  far  the  most  thinly  peopled, 
having  only  24  inhabitants  to  the  square  kilometre. 

In  density  of  population  Italy  amongst  the  nations  of  Europe  ia 
only  exceeded  by  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Great  Britain. 

To  the  totals  of  the  new  kingdom  there  is  added  in  the  Annuario 
Statistico  Italiano,  the  estimated  population  of  other  parts  of  Italy 
which  are  under  foreign  dominion,  including  the  Boman  Provinces, 
Venice,  the  District  of  Mantua,  Trieste,  Istria,  and  Gbrizia,  the 
Cisalpine  parts  of  the  lyrol  and  Switzerland,  Nice,  Corsica,  Malta, 
Monaco,  and  San  Marino.  The  Boman  Provinces  and  Venice  alone 
would  add  (2,976,218)  very  nearly  three  millions  of  inhabitants,  and 
35,672  square  kilometres  of  territory,  and  with  the  remainder  gives  a 
total  estimated  territory  of  333,768  square  kilometres,  and  26,633,000 
inhabitants. 

The  rate  at  which  the  population  increases  can  only  be  properly 
estimated  when  the  registers  of  births,  deaths,  emigration,  and  immi- 
gration are  carefully  kept  up  on  the  same  plan  throughout  the  king- 
dom. It  would  not  therefore  be  prudent  to  attach  too  much  import- 
ance to  estimates  made  over  difierent  periods  of  years  in  the  separate 
States  before  their  union.  It  may  suffice  to  say  that  the  best  com- 
putations before  1859,  ^v^s  a  ^te  of  increase  of  about  '55  per  cent., 
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Sicilj  being  the  highest  *88  per  cent.,  and  Parma  and  Fiacenza  almost 
stationarj,  *oi  per  cent. 

Calculated  upon  the  annual  moTement  of  the  population  since  Ist 
Jaonarj,  1862,  the  estimated  population  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  on 
the  Ist  January,  1863,  would  be  21,929,000,  and  on  Ist  January, 
1864,22,105,000,  of  whom  11,062,000  were  males,  and  11,043,000 
females. 

At  the  same  rate  of  increase,  on  the  average  of  the  two  years,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  on  1st  January,  1866,  would  be  22,386,000, 
the  estimated  rate  of  increase  being  '64  per  cent,  per  annum. 

JPopulation  of  Towns, — ^The  Kingdom  of  Italy  is  divided  into 
7,720  communes,  the  town  population  of  which  in  some  places,  espe- 
cially in  Tuscany,  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  commune,  and 
both  should  be  stated  for  comparison. 

The  communes,  which  on  Ist  January,  1862,  had  more  than 
100,000  inhabitants  were — 


Naples... 
Turin  ... 
Milan  ..., 
Palermo 
Genoa ... 
Florence 
Bolo^a 
Meisma 


Population. 


Town. 


418,968 
180,520 
196,109 
167,625 
127,086 
114,363 
89,850 
62,024 


Commime. 


447,065 

204,715 
196,109 

194,463 
137,986 

ii4»363 
109,395 
103,3*4 


There  were  9  communes  of  between  50,000  and  100,000  inhabit- 
ants, 62  from  20,000  to  50,000,  and  71  from  15,000  to  20,000. 

The  populntion  of  the  Eongdom  of  Italy  is  not  very  far  below 
that  of  England  and  Wales.  But  the  difference  in  the  density  of 
population  in  the  chief  towns  is  very  remarkable.  In  the  middle 
of  the  year  1866,  the  Begistrar-Gkneral  computes  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in — 

London  as 8,067,536 

larerpool 484,837 

Manchester    358,855 

Binningham 385,798 

Leeds 228,187 

Sheffield 218,257 

All  much  larger  than  the  city  of  Turin,  the  capital  of  Italy. 

There  is  reason  to  hope  that  at  the  next  census  a  more  minute 
enquiry  will  be  completed  as  to  the  ages,  the  conjugal  condition,  and 
especially  the  occupation  of  the  people  in  the  different  proyinces. 
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since  the  preeent  meagre  information  is  quite  insufficient  to  solve  the 
many  important  problems  in  vital  statistics  connected  with  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  a  great  nation. 

In  fact  provisions  for  a  more  accurate  registration  has  already 
been  made  by  a  Boyal  Decree  dated  31st  December,  1864. 

VI. — BegUtry  of  Population. 

The  effect  of  the  census,  taken  31st  December,  1861,  was 
naturally  to  show  tbe  need  of  a  better  registry  of  the  movement 
of  the  whole  population,  and  a  Boyal  Decree,  dated  Slst  December, 
1864,  provided  such  a  registry. 

It  required  that  a  register  in  the  form  given  should  be  made  and 
kept  up  by  the  syndics  and  golfalonieri,  assisted  by  the  communal 
councils  and  the  local  statistical  committees. 

The  census  of  31st  December,  1861,  corrected  and  completed  by 
the  changes  which  had  occurred  up  to  1st  January,  1865,  was  to  be 
the  basis  of  the  new  registry.  After  that  date,  the  registry  would 
contain  every  change  in  the  condition  of  persons,  families,  and  the 
population,  by  births,  deaths,  marriages,  or  by  change  of  residence, 
which  latter  had  to  be  declared  both  to  the  syndic  of  the  commune, 
which  the  individual,  whether  native  or  foreigner,  left,  and  to  which 
he  removed. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commerce,  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  issuing  the  proper  regulations  for  pre- 
paring, keeping  up,  and  revising  such  registry. 

The  various  regulations,  sixty-three  in  number,  provide  for  a  very 
minute  and  complete  register ;  and  the  form  given  shows  for  every 
family  the  name,  relationship  of  each  member  of  the  family,  profes- 
sion, place  and  date  of  birth,  whether  single,  married,  or  widower ; 
date  of  moving  into  the  commune,  place  of  legal  domicile,  of  present 
and  last  residence,  of  proposed  change  of  residence,  of  leaving  the 
commune,  of  date  of  death,  and  of  any  change  in  the  civil  condition 
of  the  individual. 

These  regulations  are  accompanied  by  a  circular  to  the  prefects, 
pointing  out  the  utility  and  importance  of  accuracy  in  such  a 
register,  and  that  none  but  those  who  fear  the  course  of  justice, 
could  imagine  that  such  inquiries,  meant  for  the  public  good,  would 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  true  liberty  of  the  subject. 

If  such  registers  be  carefully  kept  for  a  few  years,  and  a  census 
taken  at  regular  intervals,  every  information  that  could  be  desired 
relative  to  the  vital  statistics  of  the  country,  will  be  available  to  the 
statesman. 

VII. — Movement  qf  the  Population. 

In  1862,  the  total  results  may  be  stated  as  follows : — ^Marriages, 
176,897;  births,  833,054;  deaths,  681,212. 
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122,394 

P«r  1.000 
Inhabitants. 

Town  commimet  (abore  6,000  inliabitanta) .... 

Bi«a     „      

8-21 

8 '09 

Total  

176,897 

8-ia 

Selatiye  to  the  different  proTincefl,  the  ratio  of  marriages  in 
ereij  1,000  of  the  population  may  be  stated  as  follows: — 


XJmbrla 6*07 

Tuscany    8*53 

Keapolitan  proyinces  8*44 

Sicily 8-33 

Sardinia    8*27 


Piedmont  and  Ligoria 8*09 

Lombardj 8-09 

Panna  and  Piaoenza  7-45 

Hodena,  Beggio,  and  Massa  ....  8' 10 

Bomagna 7-57 

The  Marches    : 6*58  Total  812 

If  the  assumed  rate  be  taken  at  1,000  per  month,  February 
would  show  the  highest  number  1,716,  then  November  1,470,  and 
the  lowest  would  be  July  650,  and  December  644. 

Births, — Of  833,054  births,  428,922  are  males,  and  404,132 
females,  being  106  to  100. 

Parma  and  Piacenza  shows  the  highest  rate  of  male  births,  being 
1I2'5  to  100,  and  Sicily  the  lowest,  I04'5  to  100. 

The  town  populations  show  the  highest  rate  of  births,  being 
4*1  per  cent,  of  the  total  inhabitants,  and  rural  37  per  cent.,  total 
3*83  per  cent. 

In  regard  to  fecundity  of  population,  Sicily  shows  the  highest, 
4*28  per  cent,  of  the  total  inhabitants,  and  TTmbria  the  least,  3*34 
per  cent. 

Dividing  the  number  of  births  by  that  of  marriages,  the  town 
communes  give  5*01  per  cent.,  and  the  rural  4*58  per  cent.,  mean  for 
the  whole  kingdom,  47 1  per  cent.  By  this  rule  the  Marches  show 
the  highest  rate,  5*59  per  cent.,  and  Piedmont  the  lowest,  4*39  per 
cent. 

Deatht, — The  deaths  in  the  whole  kingdom,  681,212,  were 
351,890  males  and  329,322  females,  106*85  to  100,  a  little  more  than 
the  ratio  of  births;  Lombardy  showing  the  highest  proportion, 
1 08 '7,  and  Tuscany  the  lowest,  102*6  to  100. 

Averaging  1,000  in  each  month,  August  has  the  highest  rate, 
1,148,  and  April  the  lowest,  849. 

In  town  populations  the  rate  of  mortality  was  3*37  per  cent.,  in 
the  rural  communes  3*02  per  cent.,  total  3*13  per  cent. 

The  duration  of  human  life  in  Italy  can  hardly  be  ascertained 
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without  reference  to  the  ages  of  the  population,  and  I  should  hesitate 
to  accept  the  mean  duration,  26*2  years,  or  the  probable  lifetime^ 
31*9  years,  deduced  by  this  single  year's  experience  for  Italy,  as 
correct.  By  this  method  England  would  give  for  the  former  41*2 
years,  and  the  latter  47*1 ;  and  France  3775  years,  and  38*8  years 
respectively,  placing  Italy  low. 

Increase  of  the  Populatum. — ^The  result  of  this  single  year  would 
show  an  increase  in  the  town  population  of  76  per  cent.,  and  in  the 
rural  *68  per  cent.,  total  70  per  cent.;  Sicily  being  the  highest, 
I '40  per  cent.,  and  Parma  and  Piacenza  the  lowest,  '20  per  cent. 

On  the  whole  there  seems  reason  to  conclude  that  whether  from 
poorly  remunerated  labour,  or  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  families, 
the  rural  population  showed  fewer  marriages  and  fewer  births  in 
proportion  than  the  town  populations,  a  subject,  considering  the 
large  number  of  the  agricultural  population  in  Italy,  well  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  philanthropist  and  the  statesman. 

VIIL— u^wy. 

Without  entering  at  all  into  political  questions,  I  think  it  might 
be  admitted  that  the  army  of  Italy,  relative  to  its  extent  of  territory 
and  the  number  of  the  population,  would  for  some  years  after  the 
union,  be  expected  to  be  comparatively  large.  The  kingdom  of 
Italy  is  not  even  yet  recognised  by  all  the  Gk)vemment8  of  Europe ; 
and  there  are  still  influences  at  work  and  hopes  ready  to  be  revived 
at  the  slightest  signs  of  weakness,  which  in  a  newly  formed  kingdom 
may  be  assumed  by  the  Government,  to  require  an  exhibition  of 
military  force  which  would  otherwise  in  times  of  settled  peace  be 
considered  a  heavy  drain  on  the  resources  of  the  country. 

The  eflective  strength  of  the  army  for  1865,  gives  a  total  of 
13,276  officers  and  209,045  troops  of  aU  arms,  being  222,321  for  the 
peace  establishment,  and  14,762  officers,  365,038  troops  of  all  arms, 
with  a  reserve  of  1 1 5,000  men,  making  a  total  of  494,800  men  for 
the  war  establishment. 

By  a  royal  decree  of  January,  1862,  the  organisation  of  the 
standing  army  showed  a  much  higher  number  divided  into  six  corpa 
d'ann6e: — 

Men. 

Total  iii£Emtry m 227,796 

„    cayalty   16,920 

I,    artilleiy  and  train ^,686 

285,802 

which  with  fourteen  legions  of  carabiaieri,  or  gendarmes,  under  the 
orders  of  the  Minister  of  War,  18,461  men,  and  a  staff  of  210  men, 
brings  the  total  of  the  army  of  Italy  up  to  close  upon  304,000  men. 
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'But  in  the  army  estimates  for  1864,  laid  before  the  Italian 
Parlinment/  a  much  smaller  number  of  troops  than  either  of  the 
aboYe-mentioned  is  accounted  for,  the  estimate  for  the  total  standing 
army  being  for  196,000  men.  In  the  same  year,  the  army  estimates 
for  the  total  force  of  the  United  Kingdom,  including  dep6ts  of  the 
Indian  regiments  and  recruiting  and  other  establishments,  were  only 
for  146,766  men. 

In  the  session  of  1863,  by  the  returns  laid  before  the  Parliament, 
the  army  on  the  peace  establishments  for  the  future  was  to  be  con- 
siderably reduced,  consisting  of  157  generals,  15,377  officers  of  all 
ranks,  and  227,250  sub-officers,  corporals,  and  soldiers,  which  together 
with  2,742  employ6s  of  the  military  administration,  would  raise  the 
total  number  to  245,526  men  and  36,728  horses. 

In  time  of  war  the  infantry  force  is  to  be  274,000  men,  the 
bersaglieri  to  be  raised  to  30,555  men,  and  cavalry  24,721  men. 

IX.— ^atjy. 

In  July,  1865,  the  royal  navy  consisted  of  106  vessels  of  war, 
armed  with  1,468  guns.    They  were  classed  as  follows : — 


0 

IIor9C-power. 

Oans. 

1 

Screw  Steam  VetseU^ 

Rliin  of  ihG  linft-   "Igt  clsM  .................... ....t..- 

460 

450  to  600 
800    „  500 

800  to  900 
400    „  700 

200  to  800 
74    „  100 

120  to  300 

64 

440 
'34 

216 

9 

7 

6 

Frigates,  lit  class  

2nd  .« 

Iion-clad  fiiioites  Ist  class 

lO 

200 

4 
4 

19 

Tn>n-clAd  onnVmAfii,  1st  class  ..ii^t.........tt,-.tttt- 

32 

»>               n           zna  „ 

8 

Gimboats  (transports) 

jsCirbw  Btcaxusirs  •..■••••.••••.•.■..*•*....••»•• 

Corrrttes,  1st  class t. ft. ..t.-ftt— 

58 

60 

H 

20 

180  to  400 
100    „  500 

xoo 

Smaller  vessels  and  transports   .^ * 

46 

Total  steamers 

^     fnmiitefl.  brim.  &C. 

34 

146 

94 

1,298 

170 

Total  vessels  of  war  armed  with  ... 

106 

— 

1.468 

They  were  manned  by  11,193  sailors  and  engineers,  and  660  working 
men,  with  673  officers,  of  whom  2  were  admirals,  3  vice-admirals, 
10  rear-admirals,  22   captains  of    vessels!,  36  captains  of  frigates 
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first-class,  60  lieutenants  of  first-class,  90  lieatenants  of  second-class, 
and  I  JO  suMieutenants. 

The  marines  consisted  of  two  regiments,  comprising  192  officers 
and  5,688  soldiers. 

At  the  commencement  of  1 864,  the  navj  is  stated  to  have  con- 
sisted of  98  steamers,  of  20,760  horse-power,  with  2,160  guns,  and 
17  sailing  vessels,  with  279  guns,  altogether  115  men  of  war  with 
2,439  S^^^  9  ^^^  ^^^B  included  a  considerable  number  of  transports 
with  2  guns  each. 

In  1863  the  navy  was  manned  by  10,927  sailors  and  580  officers 
of  all  ranks,  so  that  the  naral  force  of  last  year  appears  slightly 
increased. 

X. — Finance  and  Fublie  Debts. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  yet  to  be  solved  by  the  states- 
men and  thinking  public  men  of  Italy,  is  the  question  of  finance.  It 
is  generally  assumed  that  taxation  has  reached  its  limit  in  the  king- 
dom, and  yet  that  the  expenditure  for  State  purposes  is  so  necessary 
and  moderate  under  the  circumstances,  that  no  important  reduetioa 
can  be  made.  The  consequence  is  that  the  debt  increases  with 
alarming  rapidity,  and  successive  Ministries  have  broken  up  on  this 
fatal  rock.  Yet  it  can  hardly  be  admitted,  that  a  country  with  such 
apparently  unlimited  resources  should  be  unable  to  bear  the  weight 
of  a  national  expenditure,  which,  if  it  can  be  proved  to  be  necessary 
for  the  defence  or  the  honour  of  the  country  is  worthy  of  some  sacri- 
fices, or  if  not,  that  there  should  not  be  found  some  honest  and  able 
men  to  point  out  how  and  where  it  can  be  most  efficiently  and  safely 
diminished. 

When  the  various  provinces  of  the  new  kingdom  were  united, 
they  bad  each  a  considerable  debt  compared  with  the  annual  revenue 
of  each  State,  and  in  the  year  1860,  the  total  stood  as  follows : — 


Sardinian  States     

Lombardy  

Bomagna,  the  Marchee,  and  TJmbria 

Modena,  Beggio,  and  Massa 

Tuscany  ^ 

Parma  and  Piacenza 

19'eapolitan  provinces 

Sicily  


In  1,000  Lire. 


1,170,000 

156,000 

86,290 

18,880 

139,000 

14,700 

520,000 

187,000 


2,241,870 


£ 

46,800,000 

6,240,000 

Iy4.5  1,600 

755.200 

5,560,000 

588,000 

20,800,000 

7,480,000 


89,674,800 


By  a  law  of  IQth  July,  1861,  all  the  obligations  of  the  kingdom 
were  inscribed  into  a  "  Q-ran  Libro  del  Debito  Publico,"  to  which  no 
further  debt  was  to  be  added  but  by  virtue  of  a  public  law.  They 
were  not  to  be  subjected  at  any  time  to  any  tax,  and  the  interest  was 
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never  to  be  diminisbed  or  deferred.  The  balances  of  each  year  were 
first  to  be  liable  to  the  interest  of  the  debt,  and  then  to  the  eztinetion 
of  the  capital,  and  a  special  commission  was  appointed  with  powers 
for  its  perpetual  continuance  to  make  an  annual  report  on  the  admin- 
istration of  the  public  debt,  which  is  to  be  presented  to  Parliament 
bj  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

By  a  subsequent  law,  of  4th  August  in  the  same  year,  the  assimi- 
lation of  the  old  and  new  debts  of  the  former  provinces  was  effected. 

Since  1861,  an  annual  deficit  to  a  considerable  amount  has  been 
incurred,  and  on  the  1st  January,  1865,  the  public  debt  stood  as 
follows : — 


1st  January, 

1865, 
in  1,000  Lire. 

Interest 

in 
1.000  Lire. 

Debt. 

Interest. 

Debt  consolidated  at  3  and  1 
5  per  cent J 

Debt  inscribed  separately  \ 
in  the  Groat  Book ^  J 

Debt  to  be  inscribed 

4,001,728 

280,687 
123,211 

196,992 

12,704 
6,054 

£ 

160,069,1*0 

11,2*7,480 
4,928,440 

£ 
7,839,680 

508,160 
242,160 

Eedemption,  charges,  &c. 

4,405,626 

214,750 
12,155 

176,225,040 

8,590,000 
486,200 

Total  interest  for  1866  .^. 

— 

226,905 

— 

9.076,200 

On  the  Ist  January,  18Q4,  it  stood  at  a  tota]  of  3,81 7,47 i,cxx> 
lire  =  I  $2,698,840/.,  and  the  interest  thereon  to  197,417,000  lire,  or 
7,896,800/.,  including  a  deht  not  inscrihed  in  the  '*  Great  Book," 
requiring  nearly  an  annual  payment  of  4,454,930  lire  =  178,197/.  for 
local  obligations  and  communal  bonds  of  the  southern  proTinces. 

The  actual  amount  of  interest  on  the  debt  to  1860,  is  stated  to  be 
1 12,420,000  lire  =  4,496,800/.  On  Ist  January,  1862,  it  had  risen 
to  157,042,000  lire  on  the  debt  inscribed,  and  163,051,000  lire  in  all, 
and  as  above  to  226,905,000  on  1st  January,  1865,  so  that  in  the  five 
years  the  interest  has  more  than  doubled  or  has  increased  at  the  rate 
of  22,897,000  =  9 1 5,880/.  per  annum.  This  includes  the  loan  of  500 
millions  lire  (20,000,000/.)  in  1861. 

The  following  are  stated  to  be  the  deficits  of  each  year  since 
I860:— 


1860 
*61 
'62 
'63 
'64 
'65 


Delicit  in  1.000  Lire. 

£ 

416,419 

16,656,760 

604,443 

20,177,710 

850,936 

14,037,400 

820,576 

12,823,040 

234,241 

9,369,640 

228,316 

9,132,640 

2,054,930 

82,197,200 

p2 
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Which  it  will  be  observed  added  to  the  debt  of  1860  2,241,870,000 
lire,  total  4,296,800,000  lire,  nearlj  makes  up  the  total  debt  of  Ist 
January,  1865,  4,405,626,000  lire. 

The  deficit  has  steadily  decreased  since  1861 ;  and  on  examining 
the  following  summary  of  the  estimates  of  receipts  and  expenditure 
for  the  three  years  1864, 1866,  and  1866,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
principal  increase  in  the  expenditure  is  for  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Works  and  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  These  point  to  the  sources 
of  increased  national  income  by  affording  facilities  for  trade  and  com- 
munication. The  State  railways  were  sold  in  1864  for  200  millions 
lire  =  8  million  pounds.  The  sale  of  the  State  (including  eccle- 
siastical) domains,  valued  at  423  millions  lire  =  16,920,000/.  is  pro- 
ceeding gradually.     (Appendix,  Table  III.) 

In  the  order  of  indebtedness  as  compared  with  the  debt  per  head 
of  the  populations  of  other  European  States,  Italy  stands  after  Great 
Britain,  Holland,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Belgium,  but  the 
Netherlands  greatly  exceed  her  in  the  proportion  of  interest  of  debt 
to  each  inhabitant,  and  Denmark  is  nearly  on  the  same  standing  in 
this  respect. 

It  is  evident  that  the  continual  increase  of  debt  by  deficits  to  so 
large  an  extent  in  time  of  peace  could  only  be  admitted  as  reasonable 
if  the  whole  excess  over  revenue  was  applied  to  develop  the  agricul- 
tural and  commercial  resources  of  the  country,  and  thus  by  increasing 
the  riches  and  prosperity  of  the  State,  furnish  the  means  hereafter  of 
paying  off  the  capital  and  diminishing  the  extraordinary  taxation. 
That  a  considerable  portion  of  the  deficit  in  Italy  arises  from  these 
causes  is  clear  from  the  statistics  of  railroads,  irrigation,  and  public 
works,  but  it  does  not  account  for  the  whole,  and  Italian  Statesmen 
are  now  busy  with  the  means  of  devising  how  to  raise  the  permanent 
income  to  what  seems  the  permanent  annual  expenditure.  The 
budgets  of  S.  S.  Sella  and  Scialoja  have  been  submitted  to  a  com- 
mission of  fifteen  deputies,  with  the  view  of  selecting  the  best  points 
of  the  two.  The  conclusion  of  this  Commission  is  the  more  pressing 
as  the  deficit  is  now  supposed  to  be  nearly  1,000,000/.  per  month, 
and  the  proposal  for  a  voluntary  tribute  from  all  classes,  though 
begun  with  so  much  spirit  in  the  great  cities,  is  very  unlikely  to 
vield  more  than  two  years  deficits,  and  would  certainly  not  be  sub- 
mitted to  as  an  annual  voluntary  taxation. 

XI. — Means  of  Communication. 
The  magnificent  roads  which  traverse  the  loftiest  mountains,  give 
to  Italy  a  character  for  its  communications  with  foreign  States  of 
which  few  other  countries  can  boast.  The  Simplon,  Mont  Cenis,  and 
Stelvio,  the  St.  Gothard,  the  Splugen,  the  Brenner,  recall  to  the 
mind  not  merely  the  triumphs  of  engineering  skill  but  the  wonderful 
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beautj  of  natural  scenery  through  which  they  pass.  But  there  still 
remain  mauy  arduous  works  to  be  undertaken  to  bring  together  the 
scattered  population  of  the  different  provinces.  The  Government 
seems  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  work,  and  large  sums  have 
been  spent  in  completing  the  ordinary  roads,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  railways  and  canals  are  being  prosecuted  with  vigour. 

Since  1862,  even  in  the  Sicilian  provinces,  bridges  and  ordinary 
roads  had  been  commenced  to  be  finished  in  ^vq  or  six  years,  which 
would  cost  the  State  5,241,432  lire,  and  others  to  succeed  shortly  to 
the  extent  of  2,604,115  more,  whilst  others  were  only  postponed, 
the  cost  of  which  would  be  an  additional  10,000,000  lire.  Besides 
the  construction  of  tho  State  railways,  the  Ministry  of  Public 
"Works  had  become  pledged  to  the  execution  of  works  for  new 
ordinary  roads  to  the  extent  of  40  millions  lire,  of  which  24  millions 
were  for  national  roads  in  the  Island  of  Sardinia,  and  14,000,000 
for  ordinary  roads  in  the  southern  provinces,  the  small  remainder 
being  for  extensions  to  the  l^'rench  frontiers,  and  in  the  continental 
Sardinian  provinces. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  total  length  and  cost  of  the 
national  roads  in  the  different  provinces ;  but  it  must  be  remarked 
that  it  does  not  include  the  communal  roads,  nor  the  private  roads 
which  the  communes  have  to  maintain.  *  (Appendix,  Table  lY.) 

XII. — Eaihroads, 

In  1869,  after  twenty  years  discussion,  only  one  of  the  main 
lines,  that  from  Susa  to  Yenice,  had  been  finished.  The  line  from 
Turin  to  the  Adriatic  did  not  go  beyond  Piacenza.  In  all  the 
provinces  which  formed  the  new  kingdom,  there  were  only  1,472 
kilometres  of  railways.  In  the  four  years  1859  to  1863,  1,287  more 
had  been  opened. 

In  1859  only  266  kilometres  were  in  course  of  construction,  and 
854  kilometres  projected  were  under  consideration.  In  1863  all  the 
lines  decreed  or  allotted  were  49464  kilometres. 

The  following  table  shows  that  in  1863  3,446  kilometres  were  in 
operation,  2,304  in  course  of  construction,  and  that  when  all  the 
lines  which  had  then  been  decreed  were  completed,  Italy  would 
possess  8,057  kilometres  of  railroads  =  59007  English  miles. 
(Appendix,  Table  Y.) 

Prom  the  natural  formation  of  the  country,  the  Italian  systems 
of  railroads  find  their  centres  in  Piacenza  and  Bologna,  from  whence 
the  passes  of  the  Alps  open  to  France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and 
Hungary,  and  the  lines  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  Italy  form  the 
easiest  communication  by  land,  to  reach  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Levant. 

In  a  report  on  the  Italian  State  railwajrs  for  1862,  we  find  tho 
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Sfcate  railways  in  that  year  to  have  a  length  of  689  kilometres ;  in 
1861  they  were  650. 

The  number  of  kilometres  run  by — 

Locomotives  of  fast  trains  were 1,733,296 

„  slow        , 1,732,326 


3,465,621 


The  number  of  journeys  was  84,348,  and  the  carriages  trans- 
ported I  kilometre,  fast  trains  18,332,825;  slow  trains  25,066,629; 
the  mean  length  of  journeys  being,  fast  io'6,  slow  14*5  kilometres. 

By  the  following  table  we  see  that  the  number  of  passengers 
was  less  in  1862  than  in  1861,  being  5,338,790  in  the  former,  and 
5,434,402  in  the  latter  year.  The  military  in  the  former  year  were 
i8i  per  cent,  of  all  the  passengers.     (Appendix,  Table  VI.) 

The  carriage  of  merchandise,  however,  had  increased  considerably 
from  1,157,576  tons  in  1861  to  1,342,285  tons  in  1862.  The  carringe 
of  horses  and  cattle  had  also  increased  30  per  cent,  in  1862. 

Xlll.— Telegraphs. 

For  the  year  1863  the  receipts  for  the  State  telegraphs  of  Itlay 
were  2,950,695  lire,  for  actual  payments,  and  4,726,576  lire,  for 
Qovernment  despatches,  total  7,677,271  lire,  =  307,080/.  The 
expenses  ordinary  4,029,211  lire,  extraordinary  436,853  lire,  total 
4,466,064  lire,  =  178,640/.  The  actual  payments  were  to  the 
ordinary  receipts  as  3  to  4  (for  1862  they  were  as  2  to  3),  and  the 
actual,  together  with  the  estimate  for  Government  despatches  which 
were  not  paid  for,  were  to  the  ordinary  expenses  as  19  to  10  (nearly 
2  to  i),  and  to  the  total  expenses  as  7  to  4. 


1.  Kilometres  of  length    

2.  „  of  single  lines    

3.  Number  of  stations  

4.  Kilometres  of  submarine  telegraphs 


At  Clofe  of 
1863. 


25,561 
459 
5H 


Before 
the  Union. 


7,833 

12,012 

248 


Increase 

aince 
the  Union. 


5»i99 

I3»549 
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5^4 


The  following  comparison  shows  the  relative  position  of  Italy, 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium,  about  the  years  1862  and  1863, 
in  the  length  of  telegraph  lines  and  facilities  of  communication 
thereby.     (Appendix,  Table  VII.) 

XTf.—Post  Office. 

During  1862  the  number  of  letters  posted  in  the  2,368  offices  of 
the  kingdom  was  71,502,779,  of  which  44-9  per  cent,  were  prepaid, 
and  55-1  per  cent,  unpaid. 
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The  official  correspondence,  free,  was  21,467,000,  and  40,930,530 
stamped,  making  a  total  of  13  3^900, 309,  producing  10,500,000  lire, 
=  420,000/. 

The  forei^  letters  to  and  from  Italy  were  7*029,795,  against 
6> 5 16,779  in  the  previous  year;  the  greatest  increase  being  with 
Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Switzerland. 

The  maritime  postal  service  was  entrusted  to  4  private  companies, 
employing  36  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  20,206 ;  and  9  building  of 
6,850.  tons  more.  The  lines  are  principally  between  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia, Naples  and  Genoa,  although  there  is  also  a  line  to  Tunis  and 
Malta. 


1862. 

1868. 

The  total  receipts  were  (in  1,000  lire) 

„        eipensea 

11,885 
16,498 

14.5^0 
18,537 

£xce68  of  cost 

4,613 
»  £184,520 

=  £151,080 

Showing  a  loss  in  1862  of  about  39  per  cent.,  and  in  1863  of  26  per 
cent.,  which  is  very  different  from  the  experience  of  England  and 
France. 

XV. — Societies  for  Mutual  Aid  {Friendly  Societies), 

The  objects  contemplated  by  these  societies  are  relief  in  sickness, 
with  pensions  in  old  age,  pensions  to  widows  and  orphans,  procuring 
work  for  the  members,  evening  schools  for  the  children  of  members, 
loans,  receiving  deposits  to  invest  at  interest,  obtaining  provisions, 
&c.,  at  cost  price,  furnishing  materials  for  work,  and  enabling  skilled 
workmen  to  travel  injsearch  of  employment. 

For  every  100,000  inhabitants,  the  total  number  of  societies  in 
the  whole  kingdom  was  2*03,  and  the  number  of  members  512,  and 
the  number  of  female  members  was  9*14  per  cent,  on  the  males. 
The  number  relieved  was  29*6  per  cent,  of  the  members  free,  and 
the  number  of  days'  sickness  to  each  person  sick  was  16*4  days. 
(Appendix,  Table  VIII.) 

From  the  records  of  58  societies  in  1862,  it  appears  that  35  per 
cent,  of  the  members  were  between  30  and  40  years  of  age,  that  on 
an  average  of  about  9,000  members  living  there  were  97  deaths,  or 
i*o8  per  cent.,  1,627  relieved  in  sickness,  or  18  per  cent.,  and  378 
days  of  sickness  for  each  member,  the  mean  duration  of  sickness 
being  21  days — all  which  are  very  favourable  results. 

But  in  the  whole  kingdom  the  number  relieved  was  29*6  per  cent, 
of  the  total  free  members,  and  the  daily  sick  pay  was  a  maximum  of 
1*12  lire  ss  nearly  1 1<^.,  to  a  minimum  of  0*64  lire  or  6d,  (Appendix, 
Table  IX.) 
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In  1862,  the  receipts  of  374  societies  were  i ,41 1,392  lire=:  56,456/., 
and  the  total  pajments  787,995  lire  =  31,490^.,  thus  divided — 

Lire. 

EzpeD0e8  of  management  163,668 

Sick  pay   424,373 

Medicine  and  medical  attendance 29,084 

Pensions  for  old  age    54,671 

Aid  to  widows  and  orphans  29,122 

Various  charges  87,077 

Total 787,996 

In  town  districts  the  total  number  of  societies  was  250  with 
83,989  members,  and  in  rural  districts  172  with  27,619  members, 
total  422,  with  111,608  members.  Of  these,  26,450  were  relieved, 
and  for  25,400  of  them  there  were  406,247  days  of  sickness. 

In  374  societies  the  capital  on  Slst  December,  1861,  was 
2,092,351  lire  =  83,680/. ;  and  on  81st  December,  1862,2,715,748 
lire=  108,630/.,  showing  an  increase  of  623,397  lire  =  24,950/.  in 
the  course  of  the  year. 

XYL—JSdueation. 

The  following  brief  summary  of  the  state  of  education  in  Italy  is 
abstracted  fro^  that  excellent  little  work,  the  "  Statesman's  Year 
"Book." 

The  wealth  of  the  Italian  clergy  has  been  greatly  reduced  since 
1850,  when  the  Bill  of  Siccardi,  annihilating  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
and  the  privileges  of  the  clergy,  passed  the  Sardinian  Chambers. 

In  1861  the  law  was  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy. 

In  1855  the  regular  income  of  the  whole  Sardinian  clergy 
amounted  to  18,000,000  lire  (720,000/.  per  annum),  and  in  that  year 
there  were  confiscated,  on  the  continent  and  in  the  Island  of  Sar- 
dinia, the  revenues  of  2,099  clerical  establishments,  comprising  7,871 
individuals  (of  whom  more  than  1,200  were  nuns),  and  possessing  an 
income  of  3,641,000  lire  =  146,450/. 

In  February,  1861,  when  the  monastic  orders  were  partially  sup- 
pressed in  the  Two  Sicilies,  the  religious  establishments  for  men  were 
found  to  be  1,020,  containing  13,611  inmates,  of  whom  8,899  lived 
entirely  on  alms.  There  were  also  272  nunneries  with  8,001  inmates, 
possessing  an  income  of  4,773,000  lire  =  24/.  per  head. 

Under  the  new  Italian  Government  a  great  part  of  the  property 
confiscated  from  the  monastic  establishments  has  been  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  public  education,  besides  an  annual  credit  of  1 5,000,000  lire 
(600,000/.),  and  since  1860,  there  have  been  opened  throughout  the 
kingdom  33  great  model  schools,  of  which  10  were  in  the  Sardinian 
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States,  6  in  Lombardy,  4  in  the  Emilia,  6  in  the  Marches  and  XJmbriay 
2  in  Tuscany,  and  5  in  the  southern  provinces. 

In  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  it  was  found,  in  1860,  that 
there  were  3)094  large  parishes  which  had  no  schools  whatever,  and 
920  others  in  which  the  public  instructors  were  themselves  devoid  of 
the  most  elementary  knowledge.  But  by  the  end  of  1861,  the  new 
Government  established  in  the  ex-kingdom  of  Naples  1,054  elemen- 
tary boys'  schools,  the  pupils  in  which  numbered  23,569,  and  778 
elementary  girls'  schools,  with  18,912  pupils.  In  1862  the  boys' 
schools  rose  to  1,603,  ^^^  60,250  pupils,  and  the  girls'  schools  to 
922,  with  30,567  pupils.  In  the  same  time,  that  is  little  more  than 
a  year,  the  evening  schools  increased  from  18  to  234,  and  their  fre- 
quenters from  91 1  to  9,804. 

In  the  whole  kingdom  the  scholars  in  the  schools  are  stated  to  have 
increased  from  700,000  in  1862  or  1863,  to  1,000,000  in  a  single  year. 

An  interesting  official  report  has  just  been  issued  on  the  state  of 
the  public  libraries  in  1863,  by  which  it  appears  that  in  the  whole 
kingdom  there  were  210  public  libraries,  with  4,149,000  volumes, 
being  the  next  largest  number  to  those  in  the  public  libraries  of 
France,  and  that  in  97  of  them,  which  were  the  most  frequented, 
there  were  in  the  half-year  November  to  April,  551,000  readers,  and 
in  the  half-year  May  to  October,  386,000  readers,  total  937,000. 

XVII. — Commercialy  Industrial,  and  Credit  Companies. 

In  a  report  made  to  the  King  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
12th  February,  1865,  on  the  industrial  and  other  companies,  the 
numbers  are  stated  to  be  570,  with  a  total  capital  of  2,576,643,225 
lire  =  103,065,721/.,  of  which  186,  with  capital  352,032,278  lire,  had 
ceased  ;  9  with  capital  7,762,500  lire  were  winding  up,  and  375  with 
a  total  capital  of  2,216,848,447  lire  =  88,673,920/.  were  existing. 
(Appendix,  Table  X). 

'SNUl.^Natural  Products  of  the  Soil. 

Timber. — It  is  calculated  that  there  is  i  hectare  of  woodland  to 
6*47  open  ground.  The  destruction  of  the  forests  has  been  allowed 
to  proceed  without  thought  for  the  future,  and  very  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  introduction  or  cultivation  of  foreign  trees 
likely  to  thrive  in  the  soil.  The  question  is  becoming  of  great 
importance,  as  fuel  for  the  poor  during  the  winter  months  is  rising 
to  an  exorbitant  price. 

Ordtn. — ^The  average  annual  product  of  grain  is  calcidated  to  be 
35,000,000  hectolitres  =  96,885,000  bushels.  The  produce  of  an 
hectare  is  15  to  27  hectolitres ;  the  quantity  of  seed  per  hectare  i*8o 
to  2 '80  hectolitres.  Notwithstanding  the  rich  quality  of  the  ground 
in  many  places,  the  produce  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  demands  of 
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the  population,  and  Bussia,  Egypt,  and  America,  send  in  largely 
foreign  supplies.  With  encouragement  given  to  native  cultivation, 
and  especially  by  the  establishment  of  land  credit  companies,  and 
the  introduction  of  machinery  into  agriculture,  Italy  could  eaaily 
supply  the  wants  of  its  own  population  and  become  a  great  export- 
ing country.  The  produce  of  barley,  rice,  and  other  grains,  is  com- 
puted to  be  65  millions  of  hectolitres,  or  3  hectolitres  for  each 
inhabitant. 

Olive  Oils. — ^The  annual  produce  is  estimated  at  i, $22,372  hecto- 
litres, and  a  value  of  112,810,873  lire  s=  4,512,440/. 

Bice. — This  product  is  largely  cultivated  in  Upper  and  Middle 
Italy,  where  it  was  introduced  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is 
grown  in  Italy  in  very  large  quantities,  and  is  of  the  highest  quality. 
The  best  grounds  yield  50  per  cent.  In  the  Novarese  and  Lomellina, 
an  hectare  of  rice  ground  will  produce  450  lire,  and  after  deducting 
every  expense,  leave  net  280  lire.  The  price  for  the  most  part 
depends  on  the  cost  of  irrigation,  but  much  discussion  has  ariaen 
whether  the  cultivation  does  not  injuriously  affect  the  health  of  the 
population.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  by  regulating 
the  streams,  and  preventing  them  from  becoming  stagnant,  not  only 
could  places  sufficiently  removed  from  towns  and  populated  districts 
be  successfully  cultivated  without  risk,  but  that  the  marshes  and 
swamps  may  be  turned  to  comparatively  wholesome  localities  by  the 
judicious  system  of  irrigation  required  for  the  cultivation  of  rice, 
and  thus  the  malaria  and  marsh  fevers  of  the  stagnant  pools  and 
low  lying  grounds  be  diminished. 

In  Tuscany  and  the  southern  provinces,  the  area  of  cultivation 
of  rice  is  not  at  present  known,  but  in  the  other  prorinces  we  find — 


Piedmont  .... 
Lombardj'  .... 
Bomaa  States 

Modena  

Parma 


Ciiltirited  in 
Rice. 


Hectare!. 

63,768 

40,632 

6,938 

6,314 

1,600 


119,247 


Prodoee. 


HectoUtrei. 
637,680 
480,720 
208,192 
92,042 
16,000 


i>434f634 


The  average  value  of  the  crop  is  stated  to  be  28*91  frs.  per  hecto- 
litre, which  would  give  the  total  value  of  the  crop  as  41,475,000  frs; 
=  1,659,000/.  Another  computation  makes  the  total  surface 
145,000  hectares,  having  an  approximate  value  of  435  millions  lire, 
and  the  rice  produce  1,444,000  hectolitres,  value  40  millions  lire,  or 
9'93  hectolitres,  and  value  280  lire  per  hectare. 

Wine, — No  doubt  the  better  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  the 
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wines  of  Italy  would  lead  to  a  great  increase  in  their  exportation. 
The  soil  seems  suitable  for  every  description,  and  the  vines  of  Hun- 
gary, of  Southern  France,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the 
Canaries,  might  again  be  introduced  to  vary  the  quality  and  taste. 
Though  not  much  known  in  this  country,  the  wines  of  Asti,  Orvieto, 
Montepulciano,  Syracuse,  the  Lachryma  Christi,  and  Marsala, 
might  easily  obtain  a  favourable  reception  amongst  other  varieties. 
The  principle  exports  of  wine  are  from— 


The  Old  Provinces 

Modens,  Beggio,  and  Massa. 

Kaples , 

Sicfly    

Venice 

Trieste,  Istria,  Gorizia , 


HectoUtret. 


246,387 

229,615 

61,928 

92,307 


Value,  Lire. 


10,409,439 

9»033»830 

907,870 

1,500,000 
800,000 


The  total  production  of  wine  in  the  new  Kingdom  is  estimated 
at  20,273,771  hectolitres,  and  a  total  value  of  576,323,000  lire,  or 
15,052,920/. 

Tobacco. — ^In  Italy  this  product  is  in  part  a  Government  mono- 
poly, but  the  culture  is  subject  to  great  inequalities  of  condition.  In 
Sicily  it  is  free ;  in  Sardinia  it  is  placed  under  the  Direction  General 
of  State. Monopolies,  with  Government  agents  ;  but  in  the  Island  of 
Sardinia,  it  is  nearly  free.  The  be»t  produce  seems  to  be  in  Sicily, 
Umbria,  andthe  Marches.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  total  value 
of  the  product,  but  by  a  recent  estimate,  the  Neapolitan  provinces 
produce  1,345,000  kilograms,  worth  about  636,000  lire;  in  the 
Marches  the  produce  was  257,000  kilograms ;  Venice  yielded  397,000 
kilograms;  and  Corsica  122,000  kilograms.  The  total  quantity  pro- 
duced in  the  new  kingdom  is  estimated  to  be  about  1,602,165  kilo- 
grams, value  2,197,565  lire,  and  in  all  Italy  3,204,330  kilograms,  value 
4>395»i3olire. 

In  1861  the  quantity  obtained  by  the  Government  was  about 
20,ooQ  quintals  of  native  production,  estimated  at  80  lire  per  quintal 
=  1,600,000  lire,  and  100,000  quintals  purchased  from  foreign 
countries,  at  an  average  of  120  lire  per  quintal  =  12,600,000  lire 
total  13,600,000  lire,  or  504,000/. 

Seeing  the  small  proportion  of  native  produce  to  foreign,  and  the 
capabilities  of  the  soil,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  advantage  of  the 
Government  relinquishing  the  system  of  monopoly  in  this  article. 

Cotton, — In  the  excitement  caused  by  the  expected  dearth  of 
cotton  for  our  manufactories,  the  claims  of  Italy  to  aid  in  the  supply 
were  not  forgotten.  Italy  possesses  many  seacoast  localities  and 
vast  uncultivated  plains  fit  for  its  culture,  and  in  conjunction  with 
l^l^ta  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  furnished,  before  India  and 
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the  Fnited  States  took  precedence,  a  large  part  of  the  European 
supply.  It  is  still  capable  of  yielding  the  finest  kinds,  some  of 
which  attracted  much  attention  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  London. 

The  cotton  zone  in  Italy  extends  up  to  43°  north,  having  a  surface 
of  154,000  square  kilometres  =  59,490  square  miles,  with  10  millions 
of  inhabitants.  The  best  cotton  is  obtained  from  the  Neapolitan  pro- 
vinces (especially  near  Salerno  and  Naples),  from  Sicily  and  the 
Island  of  Sardmia,  and  the  mean  produce  may  be  taken  at  450  kilo- 
grams per  hectare.  It  is  calculated  that  at  this  rate  the  Italian  land- 
owner could  obtain  396  lire  =  15*84/.  per  hectare,  basing  the  price  of 
cotton  at  88  cents,  per  kilogram,  or  about  ^d.  per  pound,  and  assum- 
ing the  full  cost  of  cultivation  at  one  half  the  minimum  price  in  those 
districts  at  which  the  cotton  is  sold.  But  it  does  not  appear  clear 
that  in  this  estimate  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  increase  in  the 
rate  of  wages  which  may  be  reckoned  upon  to  follow  the  greater 
demand  for  labour.  Still  there  is  a  wide  field  for  active  efforts  in  a 
country  so  suitable  for  its  production  yet  little  cultivated. 

In  Sicily  20,000  metrical  quintals  of  cotton,  and  40,000  quintals 
of  seed  are  given  as  the  annual  production ;  in  the  Neapolitan  pro- 
vinces 22,000  quintals  of  cotton  asd  44,000  of  seed ;  in  Malta  19,32  ^ 
quintals  of  cotton,  38,383  of  seed.  Total  61,325  quintals  cotton,  and 
122,383  quintals  seed ;  valued  at  8,679,710  lire  =  347,190/. 

The  summary  of  the  products  of  the  soil  may  be  stated  aa 
follows : — 


New  Kingdom. 

All  Italy. 

Com,  barley,  rice,  and  other  cereals    

ChesnutB 

Potatoes 

Hectolitrei. 

65,008,847 
5,284,14a 
9*366,893 
3,862,010 
1,552.37a 

xo,273,77i 

HectoUtrcfl. 
^4,634,889 

6,762,182 
10,148,380 

4,259,708 

1,776,256 

Drv  T^firetablee 

Oil  

Wine   

And  the  Lands  under  CuUivcttion — 

Agricultural  land 

Hectares. 

io,oii,i6a 

859.701 

119,436 

552,384 

579,910 

3,926,987 

5,091,820 

1,018,702 

2,615,175 

Hectares. 

11,899,667 

1,389,089 

143,497 

601,331 

Natural  and  artificial  meadows    

Bice  grounds .*.. 

Olive      „       

COiesnnts..... 

643,975 

Woods 

Faetuies 

4,835,529 
6,717,989 

Stagnant  yallflys  and  marshes  ..,. 

1,202,334 

TTnoultivated  lands    

8,116,412 

XIX. — Commerce. 

Previous  to  the  union  of  the  new  proyinces,  the  commercial 
stfitistics  are  not  all  given  to  the  same  date ;  but  as  a  comparison  ha^ 
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been  made,  as  nearly  accurate  as  possible,  in  the  third  part  of  the 
**  Annali/'.  it  may  be  well  to  record  the  totals.  The  total  imports 
for  the  provinces  of  the  new  kingdom  about  the  year  1858  were 
607,538,000  lire,  or  nearly  24,302,000/.,  and  including,  as  the  returns 
do,  Some,  Venice,  Trieste,  and  the  Italian  Tyrol,  to  800,251,000  lire 
or  32,610,000/.  The  principal  articles  of  import  were  cereals,  sugar, 
cotton,  woven  silk,  and  metals;  coals  also  figure  to  the  value  of 
417,000/. 

The  exports  at  the  same  date  amounted  in  value  from  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  new  kingdom  to  569,934,000  lire,  or  22,797,000/.,  and, 
including  the  other  States,  to  680,720,000  lire,  or  27,229,000/.  Of 
these  silk  forms  the  principal  product  exported,  being  in  value  from 
the  new  kingdom  184,785,000  lire,  and  from  all  Italy  218,363,000  lire, 
or  from  about  7^  to  %^  millions  sterling,  principally  from  Lombardy. 
Olive  oil  is  also  an  important  item.  Tuscany  partakes  largely  in 
this  commerce  by  its  borax,  timber  for  building,  straw  for  hats  ;  the 
Sardinian  provinces,  wine,  brandy,  and  cattle ;  Naples  by  its  oils  and 
chemical  products;  and  Sicily  by  its  sulphur,  wine,  oranges,  and 
dried  fruits.     (Appendix,  Table  XI.) 

By  a  summary  of  the  commerce  of  Italy  with  different  countries, 
in  1861,  it  appears  that  the  only  countries  which  take  in  return  more 
from  Italy  than  they  send  there,  are  Switzerland  and  Eussia.  The 
balance  of  Italian  exports  to  the  former  is  23,181,000  lire,  about 
927,240/.,  and  to  the  latter  5,3 1 7,000  lire  s=  2 12,680/.  From  England 
the  excess  of  imports  into  Italy  is  105,744,000  lire  =  4,229,760/., 
and  Erance  32,834,000  lire=  1,313,360/.  All  the  other  countries 
also  show  the  imports  into  Italy  greatly  in  excess  of  Italian  exports 
to  them.     (Appendix,  Table  XII.) 

Bat  a  more  recent  work,  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  gives 
a  more  correct  and  careful  analysis  of  the  commerce  of  Italy  in  the 
year  1861,  comparing  the  commercial  with  the  official  values,  and 
distinguishing  the  articles  exported  or  imported  to  or  from  each 
foreign  country,  with  the  official  and  commercial  values,  and  also 
whether  they  entered  by  land  or  sea. 

The  summary  for  1861  is  as  follows :— 


Imports  into  Italy. 

£xport«  from  Italy. 

Commerdal 

Value 
in  1,000  Lire. 

Official  Vala« 

in 
1,000  lire. 

Commercial 

Valne 
in  1,000  Lire. 

Official  ValDC 

in 

1,000  Lire. 

By  land  

KatioiuJ  flag 
Foreign    „ 

303,476 

266,771 
853,431 

27z,86o 
345i307 

823,035 

143,600 
92,306 

i07,349 

108,338 
72,609 

Total 

923,678 
»£86,947,120 

849,319 
=-£33,972,760 

558,940 
=£22,357,600 

388,296 
»£16,531,840 
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Examining  the  principal  aridcles  of  import  and  exports,  we  find — 


Imports. 

Silk  and  silk  goods 
liiquors,  &c 

Exports. 

Commercial 

Value 
in  1.0<X)  Lire. 

Official  Value 

in 

1,000  Lire. 

Commercial 

Value 
in  1.000  Lire. 

Official  Val« 

in 

1.000  Lilt, 

Cotton  and  similar  \ 

manufactures  ....  j 

Silk 

175,841 

139,253 

121,358 

57,992 

45,120 

47,877 

231,695 

.84,705 
101,001 
39,»88 
43.3»c 
32,062 

251,523 
76,056 
81,186 
29,676 

26,294 

18,191 

149,488 
48,307 
21,730 
23»522 

20,171 

^5.591 

Com  and  cereals  .... 
Colonial  produce  .... 
Mercery,      hard-  ^ 

ware*  &o J 

Timber 

Colonial  produce    .... 

Common  metals 

Corn  and  cereals    .... 
Liquors  and  oils 

Fourteen  other! 
Total 

Fourteen    other ' 
classes / 

610,441 
813,237 

531,961 
317,358 

452,926 
126,014 

278,909 
109,487 

Total   

923,678 

849,319 

558,940 

388,296 

In  regard  to  cattle  and  other  beasts,  the  total  number  imported 
were,  in  commercial  value,  7,268,805  lire,  and  in  official  value 
5,368,560  ;  but  the  exports  amounted  to,  in  commercial  yalue^ 
13,692,342  lire,  and  in  official  value  8,574,136  lire. 

The  principal  countries  \frith  which  commerce  was  interchangedy 
were — 


France 

England 

Switzerland.... 

Austria    

Kussia 

United  States 


Exports  and  Imports 

together. 

Commercial  Value 

in  1,000  Lire. 


403,149 
216,662 
230,212 
224,343 
35,553 
84,086 


£ 

16,125,960 
8,666,480 
9,208,480 
8,973»720 
1,422,120 
1,3631400 


The  number  of  ships  which  entered  and  cleared  from  the  com- 
mercial ports,  including  sailing  vessels  and  steamers,  were — 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

TotaL 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Nmnber. 

Tonnage. 

The  New  Kingdom 

All  Italy  (indud-l 

ing  Venice,  &c.); 

81,818 
74,506 

2,922,967 
5,249,181 

31,745 
74,184 

2,965,313 
5,274,725 

63,563 
148,640 

5,888,279 
10,523,895 

The  most  important  of  the  Italian  ports  is  Leghorn  (Livomo) 
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and  Ghenoa,  in  which,  daring  ISGO,  the  following  were  the  entries 
and  departures : — 


Entered. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

National. 

Foreign. 

National 

Foreign. 

Number. 

Tom. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Leghorn  .. 
Genoa    .... 

7,119 
6,955 

^44.384 
3^57,884 

1,254 
911 

i59»70i 
163,370 

298 
956 

3«,332 
110,031 

619 
605 

183,188 
178,334 

Cleared. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

National. 

Poreign. 

National. 

Foreign. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Leghom  .. 
Genoa   .... 

7,109 
7,068 

145»"6 
368,897 

1,263 
903 

160,517 
161,797 

800 
956 

3M7I 
110,031 

648 
605 

182,888 
178,334 

Italy,  as  a  peninsula,  possesses  a  very  long  coast  line,  even  greater 
than  France  or  England,  computed  at  5,400  kilometres,  of  which 
more  than  2,000  belong  to  the  islands,  and  3,326  to  the  peninsula. 

The  principal  ports  of  Italy  are,  in  the  Mediterranean,  Genoa, 
Cagliari,  Leghorn,  Civita  Vecchia,  Naples,  Palermo,  Messina, 
Syracuse,  Catania ;  on  the  Adriatic,  Brindisa,  and  Ancona ;  and  for 
the  above  official  statistics,  Venice,  Trieste,  Ac,  have  been  included. 

Some  of  the  largest  cities  of  Italy  are  on  the  sea  coast :  Naples 
with  447,000  inhabitants,  Palermo  with  187,000,  and  five  or  six 
others  with  above  100,000  inhabitants  each. 

The  population  dependent  on  the  fisheries,  or  other  maritime 
occupation,  was  computed  on  Slst  December,  1861,  at  137,360. 

Number. 

Captains,  masters,  pilots,  &c 13,465 

Shipbuilders  322 

Seamen  and  boys  86,644 

Artificers 5,864 

Bargemen 5,790 

rishermen 25,275 

Total 137,360 

There  seems,  indeed,  every  encouragement  for  the  increase  of 
ship  building  and  of  the  mercantile  navy.    On  the  Alps  and  Appen- 
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nines,  and  in  many  of  the  islands,  excellent  timber  is  found;  and 
the  iron  of  Elba  and  Lombardj,  and  the  hemp  in  the  valley  of  the 
Po,  may  supply  other  industries  with  the  best  materials  for  labour  in 
this  service. 

The  mercantile  navy  ^ras  stated  in  1860  for  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  at  16,500  vessels,  and  666,024  tonnage,  whilst  the  steamers  are 
set  down  as  118,  with  a  tonnage  of  32,894,  but  61  of  these,  with 
22,062  tons,  belong  to  the  Austrian  Lloyd's,  leaving  57,  with  10,832 
tons,  for  the  maritime  ports  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

More  complete  returns  relating  to  international  commerce  and 
the  coasting  trade,  were  published  for  1862. 

The  foreign  trade  showed  a  total  of  arrivals  and  departures  of 
vessels,  40,692,  tonnage  5,801,843,  of  which  20,188  entered,  and 
20,504  cleared  from  the  ports  of  the  new  kingdom,  including  steamers 
3,576  entered,  and  2,418  cleared. 

Sailing  vessels  formed  a  proportion  of  83  per  cent.,  and  steamers 
17  per  cent.,  and  of  the  former  61  per  cent,  bore  the  national  ^ia^^ 
and  of  steamers  only  2 1  per  cent. 

The  coasting  trade  included  173)695  vessels  from  port  to  port 
entered  and  cleared,  with  a  totid  tonnage  of  8,495,802;  87,795 
entered  and  85,900  cleared.  Only  16  in  1,000  bore  a  foreign  flag; 
but  of  7,441  steamers  entered  and  included  in  the  above,  19  per 
cent,  were  foreign. 

As  these  numbers  cf  vessels  and  tonnage  appear  not  to  be  the 
actual  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade,  but  the  arrivals  and 
departures  of  vessels  from  the  total  ports  of  the  kingdom,  they  can 
only  be  compared  with  those  of  other  countries  if  similarly  classified ; 
but  it  appears  by  a  comparison,  that  the  activity  of  the  coasting 
trade  in  Italy  is  very  great.  This  may  arise  in  great  measure  from 
the  smaller  facilities  existing  for  the  traffic  to  the  interior  by  land, 
and  the  greater  cheapness  of  water  carriage  to  the  nearest  places  on 
the  coast. 


Foreign  Trade. 
SLips  Entered  and  Cleared. 

Coasting  Trade. 
Shipa  Entered  and  Cleared. 

Nnmbcr. 

Tonnage. 

irnm1)er. 

Tonnage. 

66,218 
14,588 
10,107 
40,692 

io,i73»930 
1,697,775 
1,345.677 
5,801,843 

177,448 

97,741 

189,497 

173,696 

7,660,192 

Spain,      *60 

3»775i'?48 

iiifltria,    *60 

4,484,080 

Italv.        '62 

8,495,802 

So  far  as  regards  the  commerce  of  Italy  with  Great  Britain,  we 
have  the  means  of  comparing  the  last  three  years  in  the  trade  and 
navigation  accounts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  recently  issued,  so  as 
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to  see  the  increase  or  decrease  of  British  commerce  with  the  five 
great  provinces  of  the  kingdom.     (Appendix,  Table  XIII.) 

To  Sardinia,  including  the  island,  there  has  been  a  falling  off  iu 
value  of  British  exports  from  2,199,000/.  to  1,529,000/.,  each  year 
showing  a  decrease  on  the  preceding. 

To  Tuscany,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  fluctuated;  but  on  the 
whole  shows  an  increase  from  1,063,000/.  in  1861,  to  1,131,000/.  in 
1865. 

To  Naples  the  exports  were  highest  in  the  middle  year.  In  1861 
1,088,000/.;  in  1863  1,627,000/.;  in  1865  1,584,000/. 

To  Sicily  there  was  a  great  fall  in  the  exports  of  1862  as  com 
pared  with  1861,  but  in  1865  they  had  advanced  considerably  towards 
the  first  value,  being  in  1861  984,000/.,  in  1865  868,000/. 

On  the  whole  the  smallest  value  was  in  1862,  5,056,000/.,  and  the 
largest  in  1863,  5,901,000/.;  the  year  1865  showing  5,377,000/. 
exports  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  about  890,000/.  to  the  Papal 
ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  Venice,  and  Illyria. 

Considering  the  population  of  Italy,  these  values  of  exports  from 
England  may  be  considered  insignificant,  being  below  even  those  to 
Turkey,  Egypt,  and  the  Brazils,  and  only  about  one-fourth  of  the 
exports  to  the  United  States.  But  we  trust  that  with  the  new 
development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  Italy,  with  its  cotton 
and  silk,  oil,  wine,  minerals,  &c.,  a  much  greater  impetus  will  be 
given  hereafter  to  our  mutual  commercial  relations. 

XX. — Conchmon. 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  time  for  which  I  can  venture  to  claim 
your  attention,  or  the  space  allowed  in  the  Journal,  to  do  more  than 
thus  present  the  mere  outlines  of  a  few  of  the  various  subjects 
which  show  by  statistics  the  condition  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy. 
The  distribution  and  sale  of  church  property,  education  and  crime,* 

*  Whether  brigandage  has  a  political  character  or  not»  it  is  equally  esaeatial  to 
the  progress  of  the  country  and  the  credit  of  the  Government,  that  it  should  be 
put  down  at  any  cost.  The  ItaUan  Qovemment  has  acted  with  earnestness  and 
decision. 

In  the  Neapolitan  provinces,  between  1860  and  1864,  there  have  been — 

Brigands  shot  (executed) 1,038 

Killed  in  conflict  with  the  troops  ..« 2,413 

Total  killed  3,451 

Taken  prisoners  »....    2,768 

Total .........MMM.    6,ziy 

And  in  the  same  period  932  brigands  have  voluntarily  surrendered,  total  7,151. 
The  brigands  are  in  great  measure  recruited  from,  and  are  supported  b^,  tiiie 
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public  libraries,  jnanufacturoB,  irrigation,  and  a  number  of  otber 
topics,  deserve  more  minute  inquiry,  and  also  that  all  the  statements 
should  be  brought  down  to  more  recent  periods.  Perhaps  after  the 
meeting  of  the  Statistical  Congress  at  Elorenoa,  a  report  of  its  pro- 
ceedings may  enable  us  to  embody  more  full  and  recent  information 
on  all  these  topics. 

Italy  has  a  great  future  before  her.  She  can  afford  to  wait  the 
course  of  events  which  may,  without  her  action,  bring  within  her 
confines  the  outlying  provinces,  consolidate  her  power,  and  unite  the 
scattered  populations  into  one.  There  is  work  enough  at  present  fior 
her  ablest  financiers  in  studying  the  productiveness  and  smallest 
pressure  of  taxation,  so  as  to  restore  the  balanoe  of  revenue  and 
expenditure.  Her  most  earnest  and  ardent  patriots  may  fully  ^nploj 
themselves  in  teaching  how  to  bring  out  the  capabUities  of  the  soil 
by  irrigation  and  improved  agriculture,  to  facilitate  internal  trade  by 
new  railways  and  roads,  and  to  encourage  the  growth  of  those  pro- 
ducts which  will  best  lead  to  the  increase  of  foreign  commerce.  The 
social  reformer  has  problems  difficult  enough  to  deal  with  in  the 
education  of  the  lower  classes,   and  in  the  eradication,  in  some 

peasantry,  who  share  largely  in  the  spolU,  charging  ftbnlow  prices  ibr  all  the  pro- 
visions and  articles  of  luxury  for  which  the  brigands  so  freely  lavish  their  ill-gotten 
gains,  enormous  as  these  sometimes  are,  4,000^.  to  5,000^.  being  sometimes  asked 
even  from  native  proprieton  to  free  them.  The  peasants  wilfblly  conceal  their  know- 
ledge of  the  haunts  of  the  brigands^  and  give  fidse  information  to  the  troops.  It 
would  otherwise  seem  impossible  for  the  bands  long  to  survive  the  energetic  pursuit 
made  after  them.  From  all  accounts,  the  hardships  and  dangers  they  undergo  are 
almost  Incredible.  Long  night  marches  by  dangerous  mountain  paths,  only  a  few 
inches  wide,  incessant  storms  and  want  of  shelter,  since  even  their  caves  only  affivd 
safety  or  repose  to  a  few  at  a  time ;  unable  to  light  fires  lest  the  smoke  should 
discover  them ;  sometimes  without  food  for  two  or  three  days,  then  a  glut  of  pro- 
visions (bread  without  meat,  or  meat  without  bread)  greedily  devoured.  Mr.  Moeai 
states  that  in  his  short  captivity  of  three  momthst  4  out  of  a  band  of  40  were  loat^ 
one  dashed  to  pieces  by  a  fidl  from  a  procipice,  besides  a  woman  accidentally,  but 
severely,  wounded  by  a  shot  in  the  arm,  which  had  to  be  amputated.  Their  rest- 
ing places  are  constantly  beaten  up  by  the  troops,  though  they  have  oocanonaUy 
miraculous  escapee  by  descending  or  climbing  the  steepest  moontains  with  (^ 
agility  of  goats. 

It  would  appear  a  more  efficient  plan  to  organise  local  bands  of  young  men 
from  the  middle  classes,  or  agricultural  proprietors,  who  are  most  injured  by  the 
inroads  of  these  desperadoes,  as  the  work  is  unworthy  of  the  regular  army.  The 
cutting  of  military  roads  through  the  disturbed  districts,  though  a  costly  prooesi^ 
appears  to  have  been  very  effident  wherever  it  has  been  aooomplidbed,  and 
education  amongst  the  peasantry,  now  so  earnestly  pressed,  may  do  more  hereafter. 
But  in  the  meantime  every  district  should  be  compelled  to  pay  the  whole  price  of 
the  ransoms  extorted  therdn,  and  the  cost  of  the  extermination  of  these  ruffianly 
hordes  within  their  boundaries ;  making  the  contributions  faU  upon  that  dass  who 
profit  so  largely  by  the  system  of  plunder — ^the  peasantyy,  the  shepherds,  and  the 
small  shopkeepers.  They  migfat  then  find  it  their  interest  to  ud  the  Government 
in  the  suppression  of  this  national  ^sgrace,  which  must  ever  be  a  blot  upon  tiie 
character  of  the  fallen  Governments,  who  so  long  permitted  it  whilst  they  w«e  in 
power,  or  used  it  for  political  purposes  after  their  iall. 


1866.]  rftJkeKHigdomitfliaJy. 

districts,  of  habits,  the  growth  of  centuries  of  neglect,  which  render 
life  and  personal  liberty  unsafe,  and  drive  away  capital  from  the 
scene  of  improvements  where  it  is  so  much  needed. 

Therefore  it  must  be  admitted  Italy  has  enough  to  employ  all  her 
rising  energies ;  but  blessed  with  a  country  of  unexampled  fertility, 
with  a  dimate  so  various  that  all  the  productions  of  the  most 
temperate  zones  are  combined  with  those  of  the  tropics;  with 
fisheries  in  numerous  seas ;  with  long  lines  of  sea  coast,  and  the 
finest  harbours  for  her  coasting  trade ;  with  the  raw  materials  for 
nuumfactures  at  home  or  abroad ;  with  mining  districts  almost  wholly 
unexplored,  and  with  railroads  directly  in  the  way  of  the  great 
traffic  between  England  and  her  eastern  possessions,  the  Italian 
nation  may  look  for  triumphs  of  peace  worthy  of  the  ancient  glories 
c^  her  history,  and  of  those  noble  aspirations  for  constitutional 
freedom  and  social  progress  which  have  enabled  her  to  take  so 
suddenly,  and  maintain  so  firmly,  her  present  honourable  position 
amongst  the  foremost  nations  of  Europe. 
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APPENDIX. 


Table  l.-^Territory  of  Italy    (p.  201). 


Piedmont  and  Ligoria 

Lombardy 

Parma  and  Piaoenza ... 
Modena  and  Beggio  ... 

ToBcany 

Bomagna 

The  Marohes 

Umbria  

jjonev envo  •*•«..•.. .......••i 

PonteooxTO 

Naples 

Sicily  .... 
Sardinia 


Sarfaee 

in 
HecUraa. 


8,729^8 

1,98^606 

546,974 

656,648 

2,152,085 

1,000,821 

951,029 

975,042 

14,786 

8,748 

7,628,168 

2,618,259 

2,484^440 


24,650,719 


ProductiTe 
Snrfitee. 


HeeUict. 
3»327,556 

i.673i*09 
5*5.3^0 

598,539 
2,084,926 

9H,S15 
945i073 


6,i95»i76 
*»399,35o 
2,148,909 


21,786,078 


TheOldPzoTinoee 

Lombardy 

Parma •», 

Modena 

Tuscany 

TRi>yn<^gTia 

The  Marches ..., 
XTmbria , 


Naples 
Sicily  ... 


lIr.L.8.Suk. 
TilleWert^ 

Prooookive 
SoifMe. 


HeeUxci. 
5,333.845 

1,680,948 

5i5»3«> 
488,176 

1,073,958 
9«3,»35 
914,575 
945,075 


^*55.3«> 
2,402^8 


»i,59af450 
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Tablb  II.— Pdpn^fltfion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  aoeording  to  the  Census, 
1st  January,  1062    (p.  202). 


Piedmont  mad  Uguria 

Lombardy ^ , 

Puma  and  Piaoenza , 

Kodena,  Beggio,  and  Massa 

Bomagna    

The  Marohes , 

ITmbria , 

Toflcany 

Kaples 

Sicay  

Sardinia 


Total  of  the  new  kingdom . 


Boman  proTinoes,  1858 

Venice,  1857  

Ifiuitiia,  ,)     ..* 

Trieste,  Istria,  and  Gorozia,  1857 

Tyrol  (Cisalpine),  1857 

Switzerland  (Cisalpine),  1860 

Hioe,  1858 

Conica»  1862 

Kalta,      '60 


Monaco,  '57 

S.  Marino,  1850.. 


■«(••.•*..••.*(*••**•..«**>• 


Allltaly 


M.*  •..•*.*. 


InbalnteBts. 


3*535»75^ 

3,104,838 

474.598 

631,378 

i»040j59» 
883,073 
513.019 

»»826,334 

^,787,5*0 

2,391,802 

588,064 


aii776,953 


682^489 
2,293,729 
i5*»327 
541,758 
518,059 
131,256 
122,362 
252,889 
147,683 

7,«27 
5i7oo 

26,632,832 


Svperfices  in 

Sqnan 
Kilometres. 


84,312 

28,085 

5,740 

6,567 

9,998 

9,716 

9,646 

21,520 

85,281 

27,017 

24,250 


257,082 


11,790 

23,882 

1,262 

8,524 

16,742 

8,529 

2,766 

8,747 

875 

28 

67 

888,768 


InhabitanU 
perSqnare 
Kilomeire. 


103 
134 
83 
96 
104 
90 
53 
85 
80 

89 
24 


85 


58. 
96 
121 
^4 
33 
37 
44 

29 

394 
329 
100 

80 
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Tabu  UL^Fimmoe  amd  PMU  DM  <^  ik$ 


Land  tax 

Tax  on  moyeahle  property 

I,      the  tnmsfer  of  property  ...t. 

CastomB  and  maritime  dnet^. 

Octroi  duties 

Goremment    monopolies     (salt,     tobaooo^l 

powder)  J 

juOvsery   •t*a*..«.. •.>•.•.■•••••..••••■••.•••#•< 

Bents  of  State  property    »..^ 

BeTenue  of  public  seryioe  (railway) 

Poet  office  

Telegraph  ...^ « ^ , 

MisceUaneons 


Extraordinary  receipts,  sale  of  dcmains,  &c. ... 


Ettimted  Becdpta  Cm  1,000  lire). 


1864. 


69,256 
63,  zoo 
aa,825 

111,300 

40,04* 
i9,aa» 
16,165 
15,000 
3>i7o 
25.89* 


5a2i0i» 
1*4,107 


646,119 


1865. 


124,680 
57,200 

76»eoo 

60,700 
82,000 

96,200 

40,000 
12,217 
20,000 
18^500 
6,600 
24,518 


564,065 
61,487 


625,508 


1866. 


i39»827 

60,200 
28,100 

»3^i5<» 
40/x)0 

28,563 


i7,5*« 


635,606 
33.833 


669,439 


TABiJiiy.--OrtliiiafyiVM(wa/i2oad!f    (p.  211] 

. 

Open. 

In  ConstnctioB 
orfiepdr. 

Frqiected. 

Seqniied. 

Total 

Length 
in 

Kilo, 
metni. 

Main, 
tenuiee 
in  1.000 

liie. 

Length 
in 

Kflo- 
meties. 

Coet 

of 

Work 

in  1,000 

Lira. 

Length 

in 

Kilo. 

metres. 

poMd 

Cost 

in  1,000 

Uie. 

Length 

in 

KOo- 

metrat. 

Coet 

in  1,000 

Lbe. 

Length 

in 

KOo- 

metres. 

Piedmont.... 
Lombordy 

TCmilif^   

The  Marches 

Umhria 

Tuscany    .... 

Naples 

SicUT....... 

3,783 
2,97* 
1,203 

254 
1,045 
2,479 

530 

2,516 
1,780 
1,158 

124 
91 

488 
1,981 

845 

137 
33 
*9 

2 

5 

820 
^^5 

8,106 

999 

968 

47 

180 

12,886 
1,698 

501 

3" 

52 

10 

24 

2 
238 
167 

11,128 

2,502 

1,856 

157 

407 

821 

8,680 

4,485 

1,428 

147 

13 

14 

3 

38 

140 

880 

415 

200 

5,«49 
3,4^3 
1,297 
375 
297 
1,050 

3,575 

952 

12,629 

8,488 

1,141 

19,906 

^fios 

28^980 

ii783 

996 

16,858 

1860.] 
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ifBat^    Bmifil0/oriaM,ia86im4iam    (f.»W). 


MmiBtry  of  Finaaoe.... 
„          Justice  ' 

and  EodeoMticAl  . 

Afbin   

Ifiiiiflliy  of  Foreign 

AlAmv    ..«,,.., 

Estimated  Expenditare  On  1,000  lire). 

1864. 

1866. 

1866. 

OrdiBiry. 

Extra- 
ordinary. 

Ordinaiy. 

Extra- 
ordinary. 

Ordinary. 

Extra- 
ordinary. 

384,300 
a9,56« 

3,317 

I4.^9» 

48,5*7 

59,487 
191,613 
4»»344 

3,4" 

11,880 
1,114 

169 

977 

16,090 

27,480 

42,922 
21,719 

2,816 

39i>o6o 
29,356 

3,660 
I3>666 
38,885 

38,960 

185,055 
42,175 

4,53* 

17,188 
880 

176 

647 

7,626 

26,019 

86,393 
16,729 

1,977 

397,273 
29,158 

3,610 

'4,423 
49,420 

97,487 

175,667 
35,999 

3,175 

10,881 
872 

116 

Ifmkbj  Of  Ptiblio\ 

Xostraction 
MimBtry  of  tholn-^ 

tenor 

Mmistiy  of   Pablio' 

Works    

468 

7,224 
18,464 

Mhnslry  of  War 

M           Manne .... 

n          Agricul- 1 
tare,  Xndustiy,  and  • 
Oommerce  ^....^.., 

Deficit..^ 

16,739 
11,614 

1,616 

776,253 
1*4,107 

124,107 

747,349 
106470 

106,470 

806,212 
67,424 

67,4M 

880,360 

a34,Hi 
-£9,369,640 

— 

853,819 

228,316 

«£9,i32,66o 

= 

893,636 

204,197 

*»  £8,167,880 

= 

TAVLRV^ItaiimBailroadsmlQe^    (p.  211). 


In 
Operation. 

In 

Construction. 

Designed. 

Total 

Northern  Net- 
In  the  Idngdom   .« 

Beyond 

Kilometres. 

1,369 

470 

958 
217 

419 
13 

KDometres. 
674 
68 

822 

84 

894 

267 

Kilometres. 
244 

80 

1,168 

428 
887 

Kilometres. 

2,287 

533 

1,860 
301 

i>q8i 

Central  Net- 
In  the  kingdom    

Beyond 

Southern  Net 

Island  Net- 
Sicily 

Sardinia    

708 
387 

Total  in  the  kingdom  .... 
„     beyond    

2,759 

687 

2,167 
147 

2,307 

7,223 
834 

Total  for  Italr 

3^h6 

21^+1 

2,304 
1,482 

2,307 
1,434 

8,057 
5,007 

«  Englifh  miles  ............ 
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Table  Vl.-State  Railroads  in  1862  Compared  with  1861    (p.  212). 


Total  passengers 


First  class 
Second  ,, 
Third     „ 

Military — 
First  class 
Second  „ 
Third    ,, 


Total 


Dogs 

Merchandise,  tons . 
Carriages 

Horses  and  cattle  . 


Fut  Trains. 


1862. 


6,338,790 


Per  cnt. 

3-4 

23-8 

5i-3 

•1 
10 

17-1. 


100- 


6,420 

49,944 
1,384 

124,996 


1861. 


5,434,402 


Per  cnt. 

3*4 
24-4 

54'9 


1*0 
i6-2 


5,766 

52*136 
1,921 

103,641 


Slow  Trains. 


1862. 


Merchandise  carried,  tons...... 

Horses  and  cattle  


Carriages,  including  railwaj  cars] 
and  locomotives J 


1,342,285 
101,066 

3,693 


1861. 


1,157,576 
77,99^ 

3»735 


Fast- 
Passengers 


Merchandise., 


Slow- 


Total. 


Receipts. 


Lire. 


10,066,790 

425,970 

1,206,738 


11,698,498 
9,314,031 


21,072,529 
«£842,900 


Ure. 


10,576,544 

484,471 

i»4»7,994 


12,479,009 
8,843,923 


21,322,931 
=£852,920 


Per  Cent. 


1862. 


47-8 
20 
5-7 


4ri'& 


100- 


1861. 


49-6 
6-7 


4i'4 


General  administration 

Maintenance  of  way  and  stations    ... 

Office  transport 

Locomotive 

Maintenance  of  movement  material 
Other  items    ; 


Expenses  per  cent,  of  receipts.. 


Expenses  in  1 


Lire. 

168,571 
2,332,425 
2,129,893 
3,261,763 
1,495,980 

776,106 


10,168,738 
>- £406,560 

48*2 


1866.] 
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Table  YII. — Tdegraphs  of  Itafy,  France,  Switxerlandy  and  Belgium 
Compared    (p.  212). 


Italj. 

Ynnct. 
1862. 

SwiUerland. 
1862. 

Belgium. 

1863. 

1862. 

1861. 

1.  Suifiioe  in  square  1 

KlLoiIlOtfDS  ........  J 

25*»U4 

252,134 

618,400 

88,230 

29,435 

8.  PopulAtion  

2Z,000,000 

22,000,000 

37,400,000 

2,600,000 

4,670,000 

8.  Length  of  lines, 
kilometres 

13,03* 

I  «,995 

28,671 

6,827 

1,728 

4.  Knmber  of  stations 

459* 

401 

506 

177 

170 

5.  Bqoare kilometres' 

of  snrfi&ce   for 
each  kilometre 

19 

21* 

181 

6-68 

17- 

of  length  J 

6.  Ditto    for    each" 

550 

628 

10,204 

216 

173 

7.  Kilometres    of  "I 

length  for  each  - 

a8 

30 

66 

33 

10 

station  

8.  Number  of  inha-l 

bitants  for  each  V 

47,930 

54,860 

73,622t 

14,181 

27,400 

station  

half. 


*  Besides  587  railway  telegraph  offices. 

t  Including  the  raUwaj  telegraphs,  would  reduce  this  number  to  less  than 


Tablb  YUl.Soeieiiesfor  Mutual  Aid  (Friendly  Societies),  1862  (p. 213). 


Piedmont  and  Lignria 

Lombardj 

Parma  and  Fiaoensa  

Hodena,  Massa,  and  Beggio 


The  Marchee 

Umbria 

ToBcany 

The  Neapolitan  proyinoes 

Sicily 

Sardinia 


Per  1,000  Inhabitants. 


Number 

of 
Societies. 


4-95 
2-71 
169 
3-80 
3-27 
215 
2-73 
301 


2*08 


Number 

of 
Hemben. 


1,043 
769 
489 
616 
986 
709 

920 
81 
7a 

178 

51a 


Number 
of  Female 
Member! 

to 
100  Male 
Members. 


6-87 

602 
10-86 
10-74 

6-80 
12-76 

7-68 

23-63 

•36 

7-06 
9-14 


Members 
Reliered  to 

each 
100  Free 
Members. 


47'3 
23'» 
14-4 

6-7 

4'i 

19-5 

26-9 

1-8 

25-1 
29*6 


Sickness  to 

each 

Member 

Sick. 


14-7 
18-6 
381 
29-7 
29-6 
27-3 
19-4 
11-9 
41 

19-3 
16*4 
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Tablb  IX.— JHtfwiiy  SseieNes,    Mates  0/  Mortali^  and  StdmesB  in  I^f^-mgkl 
SoeMeamldffZ    (p.  213). 


ige. 


Fropor- 
taoBof 
Members 
IdTin^. 


NQuber 

of 

Mcmben, 

Slst  Dec., 

1861. 


Admit- 
ted. 


Left. 


Died. 


Number 

of 

Members^ 

aiBtfiee. 

1802. 


Mem- 
ben 
BeHeyed. 


Bays 

of 

Sicknen. 


For  ererr  100 
Free"     • 


Reliered. 


of»ei> 


0-15 
16— »> 
21—30 
81—40 
41—50 
51-€0 
61—70 
Over  70 


5 
47 

351 

254 

86 

17 

4 


62 
878 

1,990 

8,101 

2,259 

770 

174 

86 


7 
»44 

66z 
806 
439 

99 

2 
I 


16 

80 
471 
645 
320 

59 
5 


I 
I 

13 
Z9 
27 
18 

5 
3 


12 

486 

8,169 

8,288 

2,841 

798 

166 

84 


5 
28 

357 
573 
444 
159 
5i 
10 


87 

11 

187 

461 

7 

Ud 

6,386 

17 

806 

10,465 

18 

324 

9>848 

19 

421 

4»339 

20 

540 

1,140 

3a 

1.280 

778 

29 

2,283 

17 
16 
18 
18 

22 

a? 
40 
77 


1,000 


8,765 


6,596 


1,596 


97 


9,218 


1,627 


341304 
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Tabue  X.r--C^««feM/, /ifdiufPM^  anil  ^^  (p.  215). 


Kumber  of  Companiee. 

Capital  of  Companies  (in  1,000  liie). 

Companiet. 

Ceaaed. 

Wmdiag 
up. 

Exist- 
ing. 

Total. 

Ceand. 

Winding 
up. 

Existing. 

Gapttd. 

National    - 

Foreign 

Hallways — 

National    ~. 

Foreign ». 

Credii— 

National    

Foreign 

Indusinalr^ 

National    ». 

Foreign 

36 
6 

6 

1 

13 

124 

8 

8 
3 

2201 

I39{ 
37{ 
43  { 

32,216 
i*3ii9a 

90,874 
105,750 

5,498 

546 
1,719 

85,014 
»£8,400,560 

1,269,216 
=£50,768,640 

848,514 
=£13,940,560 

514,106 
=£20,564,200 

122,728 

»»39Mo8 

439>933 

621,574 

186 

9 

375 

570 

35**032 

7,768 

2,216,846 
=£88,673,920 

i,57«,643 

1806.] 


qftkeKimgimnqfltahf. 


TiuB  XI«— CbiMWfW  o/  hafy*    Total  Value  of  htpom  md  Etpom  is 
186Sj<>rtmreiiI>ateofJUtMrmtpnmomt$oth$Uniom    (p.  219). 


Ancient  prcviiioos  •••■•..  ••••.. 

Lombardj ^ ^ 

Niplee 

Sicily  ^ 

Taacany 

F&rxna..^ ^ 

Modena  ...........^ 


TTmbria,  Hie  Marches,  Bomagna.. 
Total  new  kingdom 


Patrimony  of  St.  Peter...... 

Venice « 

Trieste,  Istna,  Gomia  ..... 
Italian  l?7nl 


Total. 


Totals  new  kingdom    ..... 
„      Borne,  Tenice,  A». 


Total. 


Xnpocts 
in  1,000  Lire. 


85,995 
78»882 


79,195 
18,000 
«^667 


607,588 

38,575 
90,118 
86,558 
27,467 


800,251 

£24^801,620 
7,708,6» 


82,010,040 


Exporto 
in  1,000  lire. 


175,850 

126,449 

86,1 16 

44»544 
14,500 
18,605 
44.659 


569,934 

18,469 
59,847 
i'»7»7 
«o,753 


680,720 

£12,797,360 
4,431,440 


27,228,800 


jbiport8undJBkpoii»ml8Qi  (p.21d). 

Imports  into 

Italy, 
in  1,000  Lire. 

Ezportaftom 

Italj, 
in  1,000  Lira. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

£nffland    

167,75a 
1751850 
46,806 
33,5*6 
22,911 
14»03» 
15,050 

62,008 

143,016 

30,147 

66,707 

3,832 

2,109 

20,865 

£ 

6,710,080 

7,034,000 

1,872,240 

1,341,040 

916,440 

561,280 

602,000 

£ 
2,480,320 

•""O"""** 

France 

Austria 

6,720,640 
1,205,880 

Svitxerland 

2,268,280 

y^itherlanH^ , 

163,280 

Belgium    J,.,...,.. 

Bossia  

84,360 
8H600 
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1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

Itafy- 

Sardinia  (ixudading  the  iaiand)     .... 

TuBcany  .^ « 

Naples 

£ 

2,114,380 

1,073,669 

1,626,855 

684,418 

403,790 

£ 

1,910,111 
951,153 

1,584,467 
870,178 

281,587 

£ 

1,529.138 

1,130,76a 

1.475,615 

868440 

372,931 

SicS^   

Adriatic  porta  of  Ancona  in  the  1 
Bomagna j ' 

Papal  ports  on  the  Mediterranean 
Austrian  territories 

5,901,112 

26,868 

137,193 

864,736 

5.597,496 

72,589 

139,506 

792,119 

5.376,886 

12,708 

151.536 

725.789 

Yenetia,    Ulyria,    Croatia,    andl 
Bahnatia / 

The    Countries    to    tchich    Greater 
Vahtes   were  Exported,  than   to 
Jtoiy  1111865,  Kwe— 

France     

HoUand  

Hanse  Towns 

8,678,809 
6,324,696 

10,896,092 
6,898,992 
4,406,295 

15,344,392 
8,964,261 

8,187,861 
6,884,937 

13,418,826 
7,503,988 
6,051,680 

16,708,506 
6,249,260 

9,034^883 

8,111,022 

15,091,873 

Turkey,  European  and  Asiatic 

Sgypt , , 

7,151,669 
5,985,087 

United  States 

21,235,790 

Brazil 

6,668,089 

Total  to  foreign  countries 

95,723,072 

108,784,635 

117,689,640 

Total  to  British  possessions  .... 

146,602,842 

160,449,053 

166,862,402 

Note. — See  Table  IX,  declared  yalue  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and 
manu&ctures  exported  from  the  United  Slingdom  to  each  foreign  country  and 
British  possession. 
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I. — Freliminarff  Eemarke. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  October  (1865),  the  commercial  world  of 
England  was  disturbed  by  a  remarkable  withdrawal  of  coin  from  the 
Bank  of  England,  causing  a  great  decrease  of  the  loanable  capital, 
and  necessitating  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  terms  of  discount.  The 
commercial  editor  of  the  "Times,"  writing  on  Saturday  erening, 
7th  October,  said — 

'^  The  Bank  of  England  this  morning  made  a  further  adyance  of 
"  I  per  cent,  in  their  rate  of  discount,  the  charge  being  now  7  per 
"  cent.  The  rise  during  the  week  has  therefore  been  2  J  per  cent.,  a 
"  morement  unprecedented  in  so  short  a  space.       •  #  • 

"  At  no  former  period,  except  during  panics  or  runs  from  political  or 
"  commercia,l  disasters,  has  it  ever  been  found  requisite  to  advance 
"  the  rate  of  discount  in  the  face  of  a  prolonged  favourable  condition. 
"  of  the  foreign  exchanges.  For  four  months  there  has  almost  unin- 
"  terruptedly  been  a  favourable  balance  week  by  week  in  the  operations 
*'  of  the  bullion  market,  as  regards  exports  and  imports,  and  during 
*^  that  time  the  home  community  have  absorbed  not  only  the  surplus 
"  thus  left,  but  about  3,cx)o,oooZ.  from  the  Bank,  in  addition  to  an  extra 
*'  one  or  two  millions  in  notes.  As  the  amount  of  currency  used  for 
"  internal  purposes  rarely  experiences  any  great  or  permanent  fluctu- 
**  ation,  the  Bank  directors  were  entitled  to  assume  week  by  week, 
"  as  the  absorption  became  more  remarkable,  that  a  turn  must  be 
'^  rapidly  witnessed,  and  that  the  market  would  then  be  oversupplied 
^  with  the  amounts  that  had  been  so  strangely  removed  from  it. 
'*  But  there  was  a  point  below  which,  whatever  might  be  their  con- 
**  fidence  as  to  the  supply  of  money  actually  available  in  the  country, 
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^  thej  could  not  allow  their  reseire  of  notes  to  fall,  and  that  point 
"  haying  been  reached  ten  days  ago,  the  present  measures  commenced. 
**  And  here,  again,  nothing  but  abnormal  results  were  witnessed. 
*^  With  a  rise  of  half  per  cent.,  the  demand  still  increased,  and  an 
^  additional  moyement  of  i  per  cent,  seemed  to  have  no  restrictiye 
'•effect." 

The  commercial  press  were  in  considerable  perplexity  as  to  the 
eause  of  this  demand  for  money.  The  "  Times  "  of  the  morning  of 
7th  October,  had  allowed  that  ''  the  question  is  still  unsolved  as  to 
**  the  causes  that  can  have  led  to  that  excessive  absorption  of  gold 
'^  and  notes  by  the  public  to  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  unfikvonr- 
**  aUe  condition  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  the  existing  pressure  ia 
**  solely  due.  In  addition  to  the  influences  of  active  employmoit 
"  and  high  wages,  it  is  suggested  that  there  has  been  a  partial  drain 
**  tor  Ireland,  but  the  last  published  returns  showed  that  the  coin 
^  held  by  the  banks  in  that  countiy  was  only  168,000/.  in  excess  of 
"  the  total  at  this  time  last  year." 

In  ^'Traver*s  Circular"  it  was  remarked  that  "a  further  half  million 
^  sterling  has  been  taken  from  the  Bank  by  the  public  during  the 
^  p«it  week,  yet  no  additional  suggestions  have  been  offered  to 
**  account  for  this  singular  drain.  Not  only  must  the  amounts  wiiik- 
^  drawn  in  August  and  Septemberi  in  connection  with  election  and 
^  harvest  payments,  have  been  returned  long  ago  to  their  natural 
«  channels,  but  the  sums  withdrawn  for  autumn  pleasure  traffic  must 
''  now  also  be  finding  their  way  back  to  the  banks.  The  absorptioD, 
^  therefore,  becomes  every  day  more  inexplicable." 

By  other  papers  or  their  correspondents  the  absorption  of  money 
was  attributed  variously  to  the  large  American  purchases  on  credit, 
to  extensive  speculations  in  cotton  at  Liverpool,  to  the  sinking  of 
capital  in  joint  stock  enterprises,  or  to  the  Fenian  conspiracy. 

The  remarks  of  the  "Economist,"  though  written  during  the 
progress  of  the  pressure,  appear  to  be  substantially  correct.  In  the 
issue  of  14th  October,  the  editor  said,  "  The  present  rise  in  the  yaloe 
**  of  money  is  owing  to  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  three  causes. 
^  There  is  a  sort  of  tide  in  the  cash  transactions  of  the  country  which 
*^  periodically  empties  and  periodically  fills  the  Bank  till.  At  the  dose 
**  of  every  quarter  there  is  a  strong  outgoing  current.  The  non- 
<<  banking  classes  then  get  their  money.  Salaries  are  paid,  wages  are 
**  paid,  small  dividends  are  paid ;  each  of  these  transactions  ia  very 
<*  minute,  but  their  aggregate  mass  is  very  large.  *  •  •  little 
''  people  are  paid  in  actual  cash ;  they  take  so  much  firom  the  Bank 
^  till.  •  e  *  Speaking  generally,  the  middle  of  each  quarter  is 
**  marked  by  an  incoming  current  towards  the  Bank,  and  the  dose 
^  of  every  quarter  by  an  outgoing  current  from  the  Bank." 

The  periodical  quarterly  outflow  of  money  &om  the  Bank ' 
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than,  aeeording  to  tlie  "  Economist,"  the  chief  oause  of  the  presBuro, 
agfnK?«ted,  as  it  goes  on  to  explain  in  this  paiticolar  case,  by  two 
nuBor  causes,  tiie  demand  for  coin  for  Ireland,  and  the  creation  of 
bills  by  large  cotton  i|>ecu]ations.  A  few  we^s  later  the  '^£eono- 
'^  mist "  pointed  out  an  unusual  incresae  of  the  export  and  import 
tsade  of  the  eouxxtry,  repealed  by  the  Boacd  of  Tirade  letums,  aa  the 
chief  aggrayating  cause. 

It  was,  however,  a  corre^>ondent  whose  letter,  signed  Gt.  F^  was 
iaaerted  in  the  ''Economist "  of  21st  October,  who  moat  correctly, 
aal  think,  attributed  1^  pressuie  to  an  enmual  tide  in  tiie  movement 
of  money. 

**  Why,"  he  says,  "  was  the  pressure  in  OcMefy  1847,  in  October^ 
*^  lfiS7,  in  Oetoher  last  year,  in  OaUher  this  year,  and  more  or  lees  in 
^  OetfAer  eYerj  year  P  It  is  because  there  is  an  €mnual  tide  in  the 
**  Msh  ftzaDaactionfi  of  this  country,  and  I  believe  of  all  countriea. 
**  The  CDzrency  geneially,  induding  bank  notes  of  all  our  banks,  gold 
**  coin,  and  silver  coin,  expands  &om  July  to  the  end  of  October  or 
^  beginning  ci  November ;  it  contracts  horn  the  middle  of  l^ovem- 
**  bar  to  the  end  of  Mazeh,  and  is  on  the  whole  stationary  in  April, 
*'  Hay,  and  June.        •  •  •        8^^]^  ig  the  annual  tide, 

^  masked  to  some  extent  by  the  action  of  the  quarterly  tides. 
"         •  ♦  •         I  believe  that  observations  in  the  diree- 

'^.tion  I  have  indicated  would  be  found  to  confirm  the  law  of  annual 
''  tides  arising  trom  agricultural  as  distinguished  from  manu&ctuiing 
^  causes ;  and  to  prove  that  they  are  a  periodical  source  of  disturb- 
^  ance  in  the  money  markets  of  the  world,  of  greater  force  and  im- 
**  portance  than  has  hitherto  been  acknowledged.*' 

In  these  able  remarks  I  thoroughly  concur,  and  I  think  it  there- 
fore a  work  of  interest  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  such 
analyses  of  the  periodical  fluctuations  as  G^.  F.  suggests.  It  is  the 
more  needful  because  G-.  F.  is  not  aware  of  the  great  peculiarity  of 
the  October  drain,  and  even  the  "  Economist  "is  so  far  from  being 
quite  accurately  informed  concerning  these  fluctuations  that  it  con- 
Bidars  the  most  serious  demand  for  coin  to  occur  in  December.* 

What  I  have  to  point  out  is,  that  in  the  beguining  of  October 
there  are  several  concurring  tendendes  towards  a  drain  of  currency 
which  render  this  by  far  the  most  critical  period  of  the  whole  year. 
In  September,  1862,  I  pointed  out  this  tendency  to  an  autumnal 
disturbance  in  the  money  market.  In  a  paper  read  before  the 
British  Association  in  1862, 1  said  :— 

"  Some,  perhaps,  would  attribute  the  sudden  changes  in  the  rate 
'*  of  discount,  bankruptcies,  and  consols,  to  the  occurrence  of  panics 
'*  during  the  months  of  October  and  November.    It  would  be  more 

•  "  Eoonomist^"  2nd  December,  1865,  voL  xiixi,  p.  14fi8. 
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''  correct,  however,  to  say  that  there  is  a  periodic  tendencj  to  com* 
<<  mercial  distress  and  difficulty  during  these  months,  of  which  all 
"  concerned  should  be  aware.  It  is  when  great  irregular  fluctuationB 
''  aggravate  this  distress,  as  in  the  years  1836, 1839, 1847, 1857,  that 
"  disastrous  breaches  of  commercial  credit  occur.*' 

In  two  of  the  three  suceeding  years,  namely  1868  and  1865,  thia 
autumnal  pressmre  has  been  strikingly  manifested,  and  these  occur- 
rences, considered  in  connection  with  the  fiM^t  that  since  1825  all 
the  severest  pressures  have  either  commenced  or  culminated  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  year,  are  sufficient  prvmd  facie  evidence  of  a 
dangerous  tendency  in  these  months  worthy  of  the  deliberate 
attention  of  commercial  men. 

I  have  lately  found,  however,  that  so  long  ago  as  December,  1857, 
this  autumnal  pressure  was  distinctly  described  by  Mr.  William 
Langton  to  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society.  After  noticing  the 
fluctuation  caused  by  the  payment  of  the  dividends,  he  makes  the 
following  very  able  and  true  remarks  :* — ^^  This  short  and  superficial 
"  wave  is  accompanied  by  another,  not  so  easily  detected  (because 
<<  sometimes  absorbed  in  a  larger  movement),  and  more  difficult 
*'  to  account  for.  It  has  an  annual  increment  and  collapse,  and  is 
<<  doubtless  connected  with  the  action  of  the  seasons  upon  trade. 
^'  In  the  midst  of  other  disturbances  this  wave  may  be  traced  in  the 
"  magnitude  of  the  operations  of  the  third  and  fourth  quarters,  and 
''  the  almost  invariable  lull  in  the  second  quarter  of  each  year,  the 
**  third  quarter  being  generally  marked  by  rapid  increase  in  the 
''  demand  for  accommodation  at  the  Bank.  The  culminating  point  of 
^'  the  movement,  originating  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  year,  appears 
''  to  be  a  moment  favourable  to  the  bursting  of  those  periodical 
'*  storms,  in  which  the  commercial  difficulties  of  the  country  find 
"  their  crisis." 

Now,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  autumnal  pressure 
of  1865,  was  little  more  than  an  unusually  distinct  exhibition  of  thia 
curious  tendency  to  a  drain  of  currency  and  capital  in  the  autumn, 
and  especially  in  the  month  of  October.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  divide 
the  remainder  of  my  remarks  among  four  points : — 

1.  To  analyse  somewhat  closely  the  nature  of  this  tendency 
as  shown  in  average  tables  of  the  circulation  and  the  Bank  accounts. 

2.  To  offer  some  suggestions  as  to  its  cause. 

8.  To  examine  how  far,  and  firom  what  imusual  causes  the 
pressure  of  1865  exceeded  the  average  autumnal  pressure. 

4.  To  consider  whether  the  action  of  the  Bank  during  these  distur- 
bances is  faulty,  and  whether  any  legislative  change  could  truly 
alleviate  the  evil. 

*  Observations  on  a  table  showing  the  balance  of  aooonnt  between  the  mercan- 
tile public  and  the  Bank  of  England.     Read  December  dOth,  1857. 
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II. — On  the  Average  Fluetuatiom  of  the  Curreneg^  and  the  Bank 
Accounts  within  the  Year. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  autumnal  pressure  is  first  of  all 
dearlj  seen  in  tables  of  the  average  fluctuations  of  the  Bank  accounts 
from  week  to  week,  which  I  prepared  for  the  British  Association  ip 
lS62y  and  which  are  printed  and  explained  in  the  appendix.  (Sec 
Table  I.) 

The  fact  which  first  steikes  us  in  these  tables  is  the  great  quarterly 
variation  in  all  the  principal  elements  of  the  Bank  accounts,  chieflj 
caused  by  the  payment  of  the  dividends.  Coincident  with  this 
payment,  we  observe  a  sudden  increase  in  the  note  circulation,  and  in 
the  private  deposits,  a  considerable  decrease  of  private  securities  or 
bills,  a  slight  decrease  of  the  bullion,  accompanied  by  a  larger,  but 
otherwise  similar  variation  of  the  loanable  capital. 

The  amounts  of  these  variations  are  approximately  as  follows : — 

Mlns. 

Gk>Tenmient  deposits,  decrease 4,26 

Priyate  securities,             „          1,91 

Bullion  and  coin,              „ ,62 

Loanable  capital,              „ 1,91 

Notes  in  circulation,  increase  1,40 

Private  deposits,  „         1,55 

It  is  easy  to  detect  in  the  tables  evidence  of  a  monthly  variation, 
due  to  the  settling  day  at  the  commencement  of  the  month. 

The  annual  tide  in  the  accounts,  however,  is  far  more  interesting 
than  these  artificial  quarterly  and  monthly  variations.  It  is  ascer- 
tained in  a  manner  very  imperfect,  no  doubt,  but  sufficient  for  our 
purposes,  by  first  determining  the  average  variations  within  the 
quarter,  and  then  subtracting  these  variations  from  the  general 
variations  in  Table  I. 

Thus  Table  HI  gives  the  variation  within  the  year,  of  the  five 
principal  elements  of  the  Bank  accounts,  after  elimination  of 
the  quarterly  disturbance.  We  observe  that  the  note  circulation  is 
at  a  minimum  in  January  and  Pebruary;  that  it  rises  gradually  to  a 
maximum  in  the  third  quarter,  and  then  rapidly  decreases  during 
November  and  December.  The  private  securities  and  private  deposits 
exhibit  great  and  opposite  changes  during  the  third  and  fourth 
quarters;  the  securities  rise  to  a  remarkable  maximum,  and  the 
deposits  fall  to  a  very  low  minimum  in  the  first  week  of  October. 

The  bullion  and  loanable  capital  undergo  a  curious  double  oscil- 
lation during  the  year,  both  rising  to  a  maximum  in  the  first  quarter, 
and  again  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  quarter.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
explain  this  double  oscillation,  but  it  does  not  directly  bear  upon  our 
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present  subject.  Tbe  important  fact  for  us  is,  that  botli  the  bullion 
and  capital  iindergo  a  continuous  decrease  from  the  beginning  of  the 
third  quarter,  to  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth. 

We  may  sum  up  these  yariations  so  far  as  they  regard  our 
present  purpose,  by  saying  that  the  Bank  experiences  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  year,  especially  in  the  beginning  of  October,  an  unusual 
demand  for  money.  Both  by  the  withdrawal  of  deposits,  and  the 
presentation  of  bills  for  discount,  the  public  try  to  get  what  they  can 
from  the  Bank. 

These  accounts  do  not,  however,  reveal  the  most  singular  fact 
concerning  the  autumnal  pressure.  The  movements  of  coin  undergo 
curious  fluctuations  throughout  the  year,  and  reach  a  most  remark- 
able crisis  in  the  month  of  October. 

The  volumes  of  the  "Miscellaneous  Statistics  of  the  Board  of 
"  Trade  "  contain  certain  tables  of  the  movement  of  coin  in  the 
Bank  of  England,  which  I  have  not  seen  noticed.  Prom  these  tables 
I  deduce  the  following  remarkable  statements  :— 

Average  Amount  (1855-62)  of  Gold  Chin  imt  to  ike  Branches  of  the  Bank 
of  England  during  each  Month  of  the  Year, 


January    293,000 

February  50,000 

March   82,000 

April 1 19,000 

May 166,000 

June 140,000 


July 174,000 

August 219,000 

September    209,000 

October    463,000 

NoYembcr     263,000 

December 2 14,000 


It  is  seen,  that  far  more  gold  is  sent  during  October  than  during 
any  other  month,  and  more  than  twice  as  much  as  during  either  of 
the  preceding  harvest  months. 

Average  Excess  (1855-62)  of  Payments  of  British  Coin  at  the  Bank  of 
England  over  Receipts, 

£ 

January  (dividend)  163,000 

February  (excess  of  receipts) 807,000 

March 1 1 1,000 

April  (dividend) 808,000 

May 363,000 

Juno  (excess  of  receipts) 74,000 

July  (dividend) 763,000 

August    519,000 

September 704,000 

October  (dividend)    1,509,000 

November 258,000 

December  123,000 
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We  find)  as  we  aliould  expect,  that  the  payments  of  coin  are  far 
larger  in  the  first  month  of  each  quarter  than  in  either  of  the 
succeeding  months— on  an  average  about  four  times  as  large.  But 
we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  fact,  that  the  excess  of  payments 
of  coin  oyer  receipts  is  nearly  twice  as  great  in  October  as  in  any 
other  month.. 

The  result  is  very  remarkable,  too,  when  we  take  the  aggregate 
excess  of  payments  over  receipts  in  each  quarter,  or  viee  vered^  as 
follows : — 

£ 

First  quarter,  Jannaiy-Harch. 33,000  Beceipts 

Second    „       April-June    1,097,000  Payments 

Third      „       July-September    1,996,000  „ 

Fourth    „       October-December  1,890,000         „ 

I  may  add,  that  these  fluctuations  do  not  appear  to  be  due  to 
any  very  great  or  all-eitensive  influence  of  the  seasons  upon  trade. 
For  on  carefully  examining  Mr.  Newmarch's  well  known  statistics 
of  bills  created  in  the  years  1830-53,  I  find  no  great  diflerence 
between  the  four  quarters  of  the  year.  The  average  aggregate 
amounts  of  bills  of  all  sizes  drawn  are  as  follows : — 

£ 

First  quarter  64,050,000 

Second    „ 61,550,000 

Third      „ 65,690,000 

Fourth    „ 61,960,000 

The  variation  is  greatest  in  the  large  bills,  but  the  extreme 
variation  of  the  aggregate  is  only  to  the  extent  of  about  6  per  cent. 
It  is  curious  that  we  meet  here  again  the  double  oscUlation  shown  in 
the  bullion  and  reserve  of  loanable  capital. 

ni.— Q»  the  Cause  of  the  JMtumnal  JPreeture. 

It  being  now  sufficiently  obvious  how  extensive  is  the  autumnal 
disturbance  of  the  money  market,  and  especially  how  singular  is  the 
periodical  crisis  in  October,  I  come  to  the  question,  What  is  the 
cause  of  the  disturbance  P  This  cause  must  be  sought  in  the 
influence  of  the  seasons  upon  trade  and  industry,  but  the  difficult 
point  is — ^Why  does  the  drain  fall  so  peculiarly  in  the  first  few  weeks 
of  October  P 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  that  there  must  be  an  excess  of  coin  in 
circulation  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year.  In  agriculture,  in  the 
building  and  out-door  trades  generally,  and  in  pleasure-seeking  and 
travelling,  there  is  an  excess  of  wages  and  payments  dispersed  in 
the  summer,  and  especially  in  the  three  months,  July,  August  and 
September.  Large  numbers  of  labourers  and  others  must  then 
receive  wages  in  coin  upon  which  they  will  have  to  maintain  them- 
selves partially  or  wholly  until  next  spring. 

b2 
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As  they  are  not  a  class  of  persons  who  make  any  appreciable 
use  of  banks,  eyen  of  sayings'  banks,  they  mnst  actually  hold  a 
certain  amount  of  coin  by  them  in  a  temporary  hoard. 

This  yiew  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  yariation  is  more 
important  in  the  metallic  circulation  than  in  that  of  notes,  of  which 
few  would  in  England  be  held  by  the  working  classes. 

But  then,  why  do  we  not  find  the  drain  most  ezcessiye  during 
the  months  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  when  the  industry 
is  most  actiyeP  Why  does  the  drain  fall  with  most  intensity 
into  October  P  I  cannot  giye  an  explanation  with  any  confidence, 
and  would  rather  look  for  it  from  members  of  the  Society  better 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  banking.  But  it  seems  to  me  likely 
that  the  drain  first  falls  upon  private  firms  and  country  banks, 
whose  reseryes  in  consequence  run  down.  Advantage  is  then  taken 
of  the  payment  of  the  dividends  in  October  to  replenish  the  banking 
reserves  of  notes  and  coin.  It  is  evident,  in  fact,  from  Table  I, 
that  in  October  the  dividends  are  withdrawn  rather  than  placed  in 
deposit,  as  usual  at  the  other  dividend  payments. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  there  is  a  tendency  every  autumn  to 
use  the  Bank  of  England  as  a  bank  of  support,  and  of  last  resort. 
While  the  newspapers  are  arguing  in  October  that  the  harvest  is 
done,  and  pleasure  traffic  over,  and  therefore  the  coin  should  be 
flowing  back,  the  coin  is  really  dispersed  among  the  non-banking 
classes  of  the  country,  and  the  drain  having  previously  fallen  on  the 
smaller  banks  is  only  just  reaching  the  Bank  of  England*  "  What 
"  is  seen  and  what  is  not  seen  "  should  always  be  discriminated  in 
these  matters.  We  do  not  see  the  movements  of  coin  until  the 
drain  suddenly  falls  upon  the  Bank  in  the  first  weeks  of  October 
with  unexpected  and  alarming  severity. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  yariation  of  the  Bank  of  England 
circulation  with  that  of  the  country  and  joint  stock  banks,  or  with 
that  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  note  currencies.  I  have  calculated  the 
ayerage  yariation  from  week  to  week  of  the  English  country  note 
circulation  for  the  series  of  years  1845-62,  and  have  shown  it  in 
Table  V. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  an  increase  of  circulation  at  the 
commencement  of  each  quarter,  but  in  April  and  October  the 
increase  is  much  greater  and  more  lasting  than  in  the  other  quarters. 
'  The  currency  fiflls  to  its  lowest  in  August  and  the  beginning  of 
September,  then  rises  rapidly  to  the  highest  point  of  the  year  in  the 
end  of  October,  whence  it  falls  continuously  to  the  end  of  tlie  year. 
These  variations  do  not  agree  well  with  Mr.  Gilbart's  "  Laws  of  the 
"  Currency,"  deduced  from  an  observation  of  monthly  returns  for 
ten  years.* 

•  StatUiieal  Journal,  vol.  xvii,  p.  295  (December,  1854). 
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His  description,  however,  of  the  changes  in  the  Scotch  currency 
is  very,  accurate.*  "  In  Scotland  the  lowest  point  of  the  circulation 
*'  is  in  March,  and  the  highest  in  November.  The  advance,  however, 
"  between  these  two  points  is  not  uniform ;  for  the  highest  of  the 
''  intervening  months  is  May,  after  which  there  is  a  slight  reaction ; 
''  but  it  increases  again  un^  November  and  falls  off  in  December. 
"  The  reason  of  the  great  increase  in  May  and  November  is,  that 
''  these  are  the  seasons  of  making  payments.  The  interest  due  on 
"'  mortgages  is  then  settled,  annuities  are  then  paid,  the  countiy 
"  people  usually  take  the  interest  on  their  deposit  receipts,  and  the 
"  servants  receive  their  wages.  There  are  frequently  lar^e  sums 
"  transferred  by  way  of  mortgage." 

The  variation  of  the  Irish  note  circulation  does  not  exactly 
agree  with  Mr.  Oilbart's  remarks.  The  notes  of  5^.  and  upwards 
vary  like  the  English  country  issues.  The  smaller  note  circulation 
faUs  to  a  low  point  in  July  and  August,  then  rises  rapidly  until 
November,  owing  to  the  purchase  of  harvest  produce.  It  remains 
high  until  March)  when  it  begins  to  fall  gradually  tiU  July. 

A  complete  explanation  of  all  these  variations,  pointing  out  how 
much  is  due  to  each  particular  cause,  could  only  be  founded  on  a 
wide  basis  of  statistics,  which  do  not  exist.  Much  might,  indeed,  be 
done  by  minute  inquiries  into  the  customary  payments  at  different 
times  of  the  year,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  but  such  an 
inquiry  I  am  not  at  present  able  to  undertake.  I  must  content 
myself  with  pointing  out  the  precise  character  and  amount  of  the 
fluctuations  in  order  that  we  may  rightly  appreciate  the  degree  of 
disturbance  they  will  usually  occasion  in  the  money  market. 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  October  drain  is  due,  like  many  economical 
disturbances,  to  a  concurrence  of  causes.  The  dispersion  of  money 
in  wages  during  the  summer,  and  the  absorption  of  money  and 
capital  in  buying  up  the  produce  of  the  harvest,  occasion  a  general 
autumnal  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  banks,  causing  the  private 
deposits,  the  bullion,  and  the  reserve  of  notes  to  fidl.  Then  the 
general  quarterly  payments  of  rent,  bills,  and  especially  the  dividends 
at  the  beginning  of  October,  cause  a  sudden  extra  run  upon  the 
resources  of  the  Bank,  quite  sufficient  in  certain  states  of  the  money 
market  to  engender  a  panic,  unless  its  normal  and  temporary  nature 
be  well  understood. 

IV. — Special  JExamination  of  the  Pressure  of  1865. 

I  now  proceed  to  compare  the  drain  of  bullion  in  the  autumn  of 
1865,  with  that  normal  drain  shown  in  the  average  tables  of  the 
Bank  accounts.  The  following  statement  gives  the  comparison  in 
detail : — 

•  StatUlical  Journal,  vol.  xvii,  pp.  297,  298  (December,  1864). 
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Notci  in  CircttUtioii. 

Bullion  in 
Issue  Department, 

Reserve  of  Lotnablfl 
Capital  (Notes). 

Dita. 

ATonge 

Arcinge 

▲rerage 

of 

1866. 

of 

1866. 

of 

1865. 

1845^. 

1816-61. 

1846-61. 

June   7  .~..... 

I9i88 

21,16 

I4»35 

14,89 

8,65 

8,38 

.,  w 

19,63 

20,73 

14.58 

15,09 

9.12 

9.01 

„    21 

^^^S^ 

20,71 

14,80 

15,35 

9.45 

9,29 

II     25o  •••••••• 

19,81 

21,12 

>4»99 

15,42 

9,35 

8,95 

July    6 

20, 20 

22,22 

14.85 

15,12 

8,82 

7,55 

»    12 

20,82 

22,89 

«4»^7 

14,56 

8,02 

6,82 

„    19  .,..„.. 

21,00 

22,24 

14.55 

14,15 

7,72 

6,56 

»    26 

20,80 

22,07 

14,49 

13,60 

7,85 

6,18 

Aug.    2 

20,81 

22,64 

X4i37 

13,60 

7,73 

6,61 

«      9 

ao,57 

22,03 

14,33 

13,35 

7,93 

5,97 

»    16 

20,46 

21,97 

14.38 

13,24 

8,09 

5,92 

„    28  

20,24 

21,78 

14,35 

18,27 

8.29 

6.14 

II     vrJ  •••••••• 

ao,i9 

21,60 

14,35 

13,57 

8,34 

6,62 

Sept.   6 

20,  xo 

21,70 

14,29 

13,42 

8,36 

6.87 

II            18      ..M.... 

«9»77 

21,89 

14*33 

13,30 

8.73 

6,66 

„    20 

19,70 

21,32 

14,36 

13,34 

8,83 

6,67 

»,   27 

19,86 

21,50 

14,33 

18,13 

8,64 

6,28 

Oct.     4.. — 

ao,4i 

22,78 

14,14 

12,44 

7,90 

4,36 

M    11  

20,47 

22,82 

13,91 

11,96 

7,61 

4,29 

„    18 

21,06 

22,31 

13,69 

12,00 

6,81 

4,34 

»    «fi  

20,90 

21,82 

13,60 

12,41 

6,88 

6,24 

Not.    1  

20,97 

21,86 

13,57 

12,51 

6,78 

6,31 

»      8  

20,64 

21,47 

13,55 

12,57 

7,08 

6,75 

•.    15 

20,31 

21,15 

13,55 

12,86 

7,41 

6,86 

»    22  

20,04 

20,58 

13,68 

13,67 

7,81 

7,74 

«    29  

19,89 

20,72 

13,82 

13,84 

8,11 

7,77 

The  faireet  mode  of  bringbg  the  matter  into  a  narrower  compass 
will  be  to  take  the  extreme  highest  and  lowest  points. 


A«»g^T«^ 

Millions. 

1865. 

Mflhons. 

Hoiet  in  Circulaiion— 
SeDteiober  20 ..» 

£ 

19,70 
21,06 

September  20 

£ 
21.82 
82,73 

Ootober  18 

Ootober* 

Difference  

1,86 

l,il 

June  28 

BulUon^ 
June  28 

14,99 
13,55 

15.42 
11,96 

NoYomber  8    

October  11    

Difference 

Diffexenoe  

1.44 

3,16 

June  21 

Seterve  of  Noim^ 
June  21  

9,46 
6,78 

9,29 
4,29 

November  1    

October  11     

Difference 

DiiTerence   

2,67 

5,00 
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If  we  restrict  our  view  more  particularly  to  the  October  drain,  by 
companug  the  extreme  points  of  September  and  October,  the  change 
of  the  circulation  remains  as  already  shown,  and  the  drain  of  gold 
and  capital  is  as  under : — 


Afwure  of  Tears, 

llUlions. 

1865. 

MiUiont. 

September  20 

14,36 
13,60 

Sentember  6 

18,48 
11,96 

October  25 h.. 

October  11    

Difference  .,„„ 

PifibroDoe 

,76 

1,46 

September  20  

JUterw  of  Noiw^ 
Beptember  20.......... 

8,83 
7,61 

6,67 
4,29 

October  11 

October  11   

Difference   

Differenoe 

1,82 

2,38 

HoweTer  we  yiew  it,  the  drain  of  1865  was  considerably  beyond 
and  in  fact  about  double  what  is  shown  as  the  normal  change  in  my 
avenge  tables. 

This  excess  may  arise  either  from  (1)  exceptional  circumstances 
affecting  the  trade  of  1866,  or  (2)  the  general  and  gradual  deyelop- 
ment  of  our  industry. 

I  shall  not  delay  much  over  the  special  disturbing  circumstances 
of  1865.  Many  of  them  were  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the 
paper.  The  considerable  degree  of  pressure  in  the  money 
market,  which  has  existed  during  the  winter,  shows,  however,  that 
excessive  investments  in  joint  stock  and  other  enterprises  have 
diminiahed  the  ready  capital  of  the  country,  in  spite  of  the  late 
unusual  abundance  and  cheapness  of  corn.  It  is  known,  too,  that 
during  last  year,  and  one  or  two  previous  years,  buildings  of  all  sorts 
have  been  erected  in  great  numbers  in  most  of  our  towns.  Great 
sums  of  money  must  have  been  dispersed  in  wages  during  the  pro- 
gress of  these  works,  and  especially  during  the  summer. 

Secondly,  the  ordinary  export  trade  of  the  country  expanded  very 
rapidly  during  the  year,  as  noticed  by  the  "  Economist,"  Not  only 
do  these  exports  represent  so  much  money  dispersed  in  wages  over 
the  country,  but  being  sold  to  a  great  extent  on  credit,  they  cause  a 
temporary  abstraction  of  the  capital  of  the  country. 

What  I  have  chiefly  to  remark,  however,  is,  that  with  the  rapid 
growth  of  our  system  of  trade  and  industry,  our  money  market  is 
necessarily  becoming  more  and  more  delicate.  We  must  look  this 
fact  boldly  in  the  fkuse.  We  must  not  needlessly  complain  of  what 
is  to  a  great  extent  an  inevitable  result  of  our  progress,  nor  on 
the  other  hand  must  we  omit  any  efforts  to  apply  a  remedy  so  far 
as  this  18  possible. 
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The  following  figures  will  aid  in  showing  what  I  mean:— 


Bullion  in  the 

Bank. 

September. 

Notes 

in 

Circulation. 

ToUl 
Exports  of 

Cbnpnted 

Bad  Value  of  ToUl 

Importaof  Year. 

1844 

'64 

'64 

Mini. 

e 

14,86 
12,63 
12,22  . 

Mint. 

£ 
20,17 
19,62 
21,86 

Mine. 
£ 

59,00 
116,00 
213,00 

MlM. 

£ 

152,00 
275,00 

Whether  we  consider  these  numbers,  or  whether  we  look  to  the 
increasing  perfection  of  our  system  of  credit,  clearing,  and  banking 
generally,  which,  as  shown  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  enables  coin  to  be 
almost  dispensed  with  in  large  transactions,  we  see  that  we  are 
carrying  on  a  vaster  and  vaster  system  of  trade  upon  a  nearly 
stationary  reserve  of  currency.  Our  trade  goes  upon  a  method 
resembling  that  of  barter,  except  that  the  values  exchanged  or 
written  off  against  each  other  are  all  determined  and  expressed  in  gold. 
Now  it  is  the  aggregate  of  coin  and  gold  in  circulation  or  reserve, 
in  short  the  supply  of  gold  as  compared  with  the  work  it  has  to  do, 
which  determines  the  range  of  prices,  and  which  must  in  the  last 
resort  be  used  to  make  the  payments  either  in  an  internal  or  foreign 
drain. 

Admirably  has  M.  Laveleye  said,  in  a  passage  of  the  '^  Bevue  des 
"  Deux  Moudes,"  quoted  by  the  ''  Economist/'  in  its  "  Annual 
"  Eeview  of  1864  :"— 

^*  All  countries  which  carry  on  gigantic  transactions  with  small 
^'  reserves  of  gold  and  silver,  and  which  have  a  vast  movement  of 
**  importations  and  exportations,  must  be  exposed  to  these  economical 
"  perturbations.     •  *  *  ♦        The  more  a  country 

"  expels  the  precious  metals  from  the  channels  of  circulation,  and 
**  replaces  them  by  instruments  of  credit,  bank  notes,  cheques, 
"  warrants,  deposits,  clearing-houses,  &c.,  and  the  more  at  the  same 
"  time  it  develops  its  relations  with  foreign  countries,  the  more  it 
'^  will  be  exposed  to  the  periodical  return  of  financial  perturbations, 
*^  because  more  easily  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  and  payments 
"  will  disturb  all  the  mechanism  of  exchanges,  and  will  require  from 
"  the  managers  of  credit  institutions  redoubled  circumspection,  pru- 
"  dence,  and  ability.*' 

NoYT  this  is  just  as  true  of  internal  as  of  foreign  drains  of  gold. 
The  larger  our  system  of  trade  is,  the  larger  the  excess  of  wages 
dispersed  at  some  periods  of  the  year.  When  our  reserve  of  coin  is 
stationary,  the  greater  apparently  the  inconvenience  and  alarm 
excited. 

£ven  without  taking  into  account  exceptional  circumstances,  the 
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imbounded  prosperitj  of  the  last  few  years  Beems  sufficient  to  explain 
why  the  autumnal  drain  has  of  late  manifested  ibself  with  far  more 
than  the  normal  seyeritj  of  the  years  1845-61. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  moving  onwards,  and  rapid 
progress  such  as  ours,  howerer  desirable  in  itself,  must  beget  some 
difficulties. 

V. — On  the  Action  of  the  JBanh  of  Ungland. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  question,  whether  the  action  of  the 
Bank  of  England  as  at  present  constituted  is  beneficial  to  trade  dur- 
ing these  frequently  recurring  pressures. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  merchants  and  gentlemen  of  influence 
in  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  elsewhere,  have  a  strong  desire  to  unsettle 
our  monetary  system  again.  They  spare  no  pains  in  urging  upon  us 
that  the  Bank  of  England  is  the  cause  of  all  our  troubles,  and  while 
some  go  so  far  as  to  propose  an  inconvertible  currency,  the  others 
advise  a  return  to  a  free  issue  of  notes,  the  convertibility  of  which 
hall  be  dependent  on  the  credit  and  discretion  of  the  issuing  banks, 
according  to  the  system  which  used  to  prevail  in  Scotland,  for 
instance. 

It  is  the  latter  scheme  alone  that  I  need  consider  here. 

I  will  not  deny  that  there  is  some  at  least  apparent  harshness  in 
the  action  of  the  Bank  during  the  temporary  fluctuations  which  I 
have  attempted  to  describe.  But  after  considerable  reflection  I  have 
satisfied  myself  that  this  harshness  is  not  necessarily  inflicted  under 
the  conditions  of  the  Bank  Act,  or  rather  I  should  say  that  what 
harshness  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  that  Act  is  legitimate  and 
ultimately  beneficial  to  trade. 

As  regards  a  foreign  drain  of  bullion,  I  may  first  remark.  Lord 
Overstone  and  the  supporters  of  the  Bank  Act  seem  to  me  to  be  in 
an  impregnable  position.  Nothing  can  be  more  desirable,  nothing 
more  in  accordance  with  the  natural  laws  of  economy  and  trade, 
than  that  a  foreign  drain  should  at  once  cause  a  reduction  in  the 
currency,  and  thus  tend  to  restore  the  exchanges  to  equilibrium  as 
quickly  as  possible.  In  a  system  of  unrestricted  issues  the  drain 
will  for  a  time  probably  act  upon  the  bankers'  metallic  reserves 
without  leading  them  at  once  to  reduce  their  advances  of  notes.  The 
revulsion  thus  deferred  only  becomes  ultimately  more  severe  and 
hazardous. 

It  is,  however,  an  internal  drain  which  we  have  now  to  consider, 
and  in  this  the  primd  facie  inconvenience  of  a  restricted  paper 
currency  is  manifested.  Mr.  Guthrie,  the  able  advocate  of  the 
Scotch  system,  in  his  ''  Practical  Contrast  of  English  Banking  and 
^^  British  Free  Banking,"  puts  this  clearly  enough. 

In  our  present  system,  he  says :— 
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''The  natural  demand  at  rent-terms  and  other  seasona  for 
<'  increased  circulation,  has  the  game  deranging  and  diatreBaing  effect 
"  upon  the  money  market  m  an  export  of  bullion,  and  the  people  of 
**  England  are  excluded  from  a  privilege  which  the  people  of  Scot- 
<^  land  have  found  to  be  both  safe  and  most  profitable  and  oon« 
"  venient." 

In  contrast  to  this,  he  adds : — 

"  The  circulation  has  increased  in  Scotland  at  certain  seasons,  to 
^  the  amount-of  lo  or  i$  per  cent.,  but  this  natural  periodical 
'^  demand  was  met  by  the  elasticity  of  the  Scotch  iZ.  note  circulation 
*^  without  the  slightest  difficulty  or  disturbance  of  the  money  market, 
"  and  a  similar  circulation,  with  its  corresponding  advantages,  should 
"  of  course  be  allowed  to  England." 

These  remarks  are  perfectly  applicable  to  the  autumnal  pressures 
we  have  been  considering.  Had  we  an  unrestricted  note  circulation, 
the  three  millions  and  a  half  of  additional  currency  required  might 
have  been  furnished  by  a  proper  number  of  bits  of  paper.  Bankers 
and  the  Bank  of  England  would  readily  have  issued  these  notes  in 
discount  or  payments  of  deposits  and  dividends.  No  one,  perhaps, 
would  have  known  until  the  proper  blue  book  appeared  long 
afterwards,  how  great  an  exoess  was  issued,  and  the  money  market 
might  have  proceeded  without  apparent  disturbance. 

The  question  here  becomes  twofold : — 

1.  How  far  is  such  an  absence  of  apparent  disturbance  desirable  ? 

2.  How  far  may  it  be  attained  under  the  present  system  P 
The  axiswers  I  take  it,  are  as  follows  :«— 

1.  So  far  as  a  demand  is  a  purely  temporary  demand  for  internal 
circulation,  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  furnished  by  an  extended 
issue  of  notes  or  gold  from  the  Bank  reserves.  This  excess  of 
currency  will  naturally  return  of  itself  as  the  seaaons  go  round. 

2.  So  far  as  a  demand  for  gold  or  notes  is  known  to  be  of  this 
temporary  character,  it  may  even  now  be  properly  supplied  by  the 
Bank  of  England  and  other  banks  without  exciting  pressure  on  the 
money  market. 

On  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  a  drain  is  not  certainly  known  to  be 
of  a  temporary  and  periodic  nature,  bankers  are  bound  to  raise  the 
terms  of  advances  and  restrict  their  amounts.  Under  the  same 
circumstances  bankers  would  be  bound  in  prudence  to  reduce  their 
issues,  even  did  the  Bank  Act  not  exist.  I  hold,  in  short,  that  tks 
Bank  of  England  and  hankers  generalhf  have  just  the  same  legitimate 
latitude  in  increasing  or  diminishing  their  advances  now  as  thfy  would 
have  under  an  unrestricted  system.  It  is  only  the  illegitimate  expansion 
of  the  note  currency  which  is  put  out  of  their  power. 

If  it  be  clearly  known  that  in  the  first  weeks  of  October  there^  is  a 
normal  demand  for  currency  far  greater  than  at  any  other  time  of  the 
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year,  then  I  take  it  to  be  an  expedient  and  necessary  policy  of  the 
Bank  to  prepare  themselves  for  it  somewhat  beforehand,  and  when  it 
does  occur,  to  let  their  reserve  run  down  lower  than  they  would  at 
any  other  time  of  the  year,  knowing  that  the  excess  of  currency 
issued  will  in  the  natural  course  of  things  return. 

This  is  the  policy  to  a  considerable  extent  adopted  even  at 
present.  The  "Times"  represents  the  Bank  directors  as  feeling 
confidence  that  the  amounts  of  currency  gradually  withdrawn  during 
July,  August,  and  Septepaber  would  shortly  return.  But  their  con- 
fidence failed  when  the  sudden  October  pressure  fell  upon  the  Bank. 
Here  was,  I  apprehend,  a  double  error  to  some  extent.  The  news- 
paper press  and  the  mercantile  world  were  not  sufficiently  aware 
that  the  chief  pressure  fSedls  into  October.  Had  this  been  thoroughly 
known  it  would  have  been  only  prudent  for  the  Bank  directors  to 
strengthen  their  position  somewhat  earlier  than  they  did.  When 
the  expected  run  in  the  beginning  of  October  came  upon  them  it 
would  have  been  quite  unnecessary  to  put  on  so  violent  a  pressure 
as  a  rise  of  2\  per  cent,  in  the  rate  of  discount  in  ten  days. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  indeed,  that  to  some  extent  the  periodic 
drain  was  aggravated  by  a  more  chronic  scarcity  of  capital  which 
has  been  felt  ever  since.  Still  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting 
that  if  the  public  and  the  commercial  press  had  been  thoroughly 
aware  how  peculiar  those  first  few  weeks  of  October  naturally  are, 
far  less  alarm,  pressure,  revulsion  of  prices  and  injury  would  have 
been  excited  last  autumn. 

I  take  it,  therefore,  that  a  careful  observation  and  comparison  of 
the  fluctoations  of  the  money  market  is  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
ayoid  the  inconveniences  of  these  periodic  pressures.  We  should 
learn  to  discriminate  what  is  usual  and  normal  in  the  changes  of  the 
Bank  accounts,  from  what  is  irregular  or  abnormal.  It  is  a  matter 
of  skill  and  discretion  to  allow  for  the  normal  changes.  It  is  the 
abnormal  changes  which  are  alone  threatening  or  worthy  of  very 
much  attention.  These  changes  arise  from  deficient  or  excessive 
harvests,  from  sudden  changes  of  supply  or  demand  in  any  of  our 
great  staple  articles,  from  periods  of  excessive  investment  or  specula- 
tion, firom  wars  and  political  disturbances,  or  other  fortuitous  occur- 
rences which  we  cannot  calculate  upon  and  allow  for.  In  such  mat- 
ters of  high  uncertainty  it  is  desirable  to  trust  as  little  to  discretion 
and  commit  as  much  to  the  operation  of  natural  laws  as  possible. 
The  Bank  Act  carries  out  this  principle,  and  relieves  the  directors 
from  a  vast  responsibility  by  making  the  circulation  identical  in 
amount  and  variations  with  a  purely  metallic  currency.  I  must 
maintain  that  under  the  present  system  the  English  currency  is 
governed  by  the  natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand  of  a  metallic 
currency,  and  not  by  merely  artificial  regulations.    If  the  terms  are 
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understood  aright,  we  have  already  a  natural  and  free  trade  BjBtem 
of  currency.  And  I  venture  to  take  this  auBpicious  expression,  Free 
Trade,  from  those  who  use  it  wrongly  and  confuse  the  free  manu- 
facture of  currency  with  free  trade  in  capital,  the  true  business  of 
the  banker. 


APPENDIX. 


Description  of  the  Tables  I,  II,  and  III. 

Table  I  was  formed  by  arranging  the  Bank  accounts  of  the  years 
184:5-61  under  each  other,  so  that  the  average  state  of  the  accounts 
for  the  first  week,  for  the  second  week,  and  so  on,  could  be  drawn. 

Table  II  was  formed  from  Table  I,  by  arranging  the  accounts  of 
the  corresponding  weeks  of  each  quarter  under  each  other,  and 
drawing  the  average  of  the  first  week  of  the  quarter,  the  second 
week,  and  so  on. 

Table  III  represents  the  divergence  of  each  of  the  principal 
elements  of  the  Bank  account  from  its  average  point,  after  elimina- 
tion of  the  quarterly  variation.  It  was  formed  by  subtracting  the 
numbers  in  Table  II  from  the  corresponding  numbers  of  each 
quarter  in  Table  I.    Thus — 

£  i 

20,200,000  >B  ayerage  note  oirculation  of  27th  week*  I 

;io,ixo,ooo  B  „  „  1st  week  of  quarter.  | 


Difference         90,000  s  divergenoe  of  note  circulation. 

The  numbers  in  Table  I  EI  are  only  approximative,  and  in  the 
forty-first  week  are  thrown  wrong  by  the  dividend  day  falling  five 
days  later  than  usual. 

Tables  IV,  V,  and  VI  sufficiently  explain  themselves. 

N.B.— AH  the  tables  were  calculated  to  a  further  place  of 
figures,  and  thus  an  apparant  discrepancy  of  an  unit  will  sometimea 
be  met  in  the  last  place  of  figures  given. 

In  cutting  off  useless  columns  of  figures  an  unit  has  always  been 
added  to  the  last  place  retained  when  the  highest  fiywre  cut  off'  was 
5  or  more.  Thus,  instead  of  10,665  I  should  write  10,67,  according 
to  a  rule  approved  by  Professor  De  Morgan. 


I 
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Tabue  h'-^Awrage  Suae  of  the  Accounts  of  the  Bank  of  England  m  each  Week. 
{Average  of  1^4^-61.) 

[0,000»»  omittccl.] 


Afenge 

Ciicolatikni 

BuUion  and  Coin. 
Gold  and  SUver. 

Reierre 

Total 
fieterre, 

Private 

Frirate 

Weeks. 

trflraiioii 

Isnie 

Bank- 

of 

Notes 

Seen- 

De- 

of 

Kotei. 

BiUi. 

Ty)(aL 

Depart. 

inf 
Bepirt. 
ment. 

TotaL 

Notes. 

and 

rities. 

posits. 

MonUif. 

ment 

Coin. 

1 

Jan.  4 

I9»74 

98 

20,72 

14,16 

64 

14,80 

8,59 

9.22 

16,75 

10,81 

2 

„   11 

20,32 

1,02 

21,34 

13,98 

63 

14,60 

7,83 

8,45 

15,31 

12,71 

3 

„   18 

iO,5i 

1,03 

21,54 

13,94 

65 

14,59 

7,60 

8,25 

14,83 

12,43 

4 

,.  25 

20,36 

I,OI 

21,36 

13.98 

67 

14,64 

7,79 

8,46 

14,85 

12,39 

5 

Feb.  1 

20,42 

99 

21,41 

13.99 

68 

14,68 

7,75 

8,43 

15,14 

12,33 

6 

«     8 

20,01 

99 

21,00 

14,03 

70 

14,73 

8,18 

8,88 

15,13 

12,09 

7 

„  16 

19,84 

96 

20,80 

14,18 

71 

14,88 

8,51 

9,22 

15,16 

11,91 

8 

„  22 

19,60 

93 

20,53 

14.27 

73 

15,00 

8,84 

9,57 

15,16 

11,89 

9 

Mar.l 

19.75 

93 

20,67 

14.31 

72 

15,03 

8,74 

9,45 

15,74 

11,91 

10 

„     8 

»9»55 

93 

20,49 

i4.3<5 

71 

15,07 

8,97 

9.68 

15,67 

11,67 

11 

„  16 

19.37 

91 

20,28 

14,41 

72 

15,13 

9,20 

9,93 

15,83 

11,68 

12 

„   22 

i9i*7 

91 

20,18 

i4»5i 

73 

15,24 

9,42 

10,14 

15,96 

11,57 

13 

„  29 

i9»7* 

92 

20,64 

14.48 

72 

15,20 

8,93 

9,65 

16,55 

11,46 

li 

Apl.  6 

20,  lO 

95 

21,06 

14,22 

69 

14,91 

8,29 

8,97 

16,61 

11,64 

16 

„  12 

20,70 

99 

21,68 

14,03 

66 

14,69 

7,50 

8,17 

15,20 

13,26 

16 

„  19 

510,74 

99 

21,73 

13,92 

64 

14,56 

7,35 

7,99 

14,74 

12,91 

17 

„  26 

20,64 

99 

21,63 

13,87 

68 

14,55 

7,40 

8,08 

14,46 

12,45 

18 

May  3 

20,70 

1,00 

21,70 

13.73 

68 

14,41 

7,20 

7,88 

14,55 

12,07 

19 

„  10 

20,47 

1,00 

21,47 

13.78 

69 

14,48 

7,49 

8,18 

14,59 

11,89 

20 

„  17 

20,16 

97 

21,13 

13.81 

71 

14,52 

7,82 

8,53 

14,77 

11,69 

21 

n  24 

19.9* 

95 

20,86 

14.03 

73 

14,75 

8,28 

9,01 

14,59 

1147 

23 

„  81 

"9.94 

94 

20,88 

14,24 

72 

14,96 

8,47 

9.19 

14,65 

11.55 

23 

June  7 

19,88 

95 

20,82 

14.35 

72 

15,07 

8,65 

9.36 

14,75 

11,42 

21 

„  14 

19,63 

94 

20,57 

14.58 

70 

15,29 

9,12 

9.83 

14,78 

11,43 

25 

„  21 

19,52 

91 

20,43 

14,80 

73 

15,53 

9,45 

10,18 

14,77 

11,15 

26 

„  28 

19,81 

9S 

20,74 

14.99 

70 

15,69 

9,35 

10,05 

15,24 

11,06 

27 

July  5 

20,20 

97 

21,17 

14,85 

67 

15,52 

8,82 

949 

15,64 

11,27 

28 

«  12 

20,82 

1,01 

21,83 

14,67 

^S 

15,32 

8,02 

8,67 

14,31 

13,04 

29 

„  19 

21,00 

1,01 

22,01 

14.55 

^S 

15,19 

7,72 

8,37 

13,89 

12,56 

30 

»  26 

20,80 

1,04 

21,84 

14.49 

64 

15,13 

7,85 

8,50 

13,71 

12,04 

31 

Aug.  2 

20,81 

1,02 

21,83 

14.37 

64 

15,00 

7,73 

8,37 

14,00 

11,73 

32 

„     9 

20,57 

1,02 

21,59 

14.33 

64 

14,97 

7,93 

8,57 

14,19 

11,28 

33 

«  16 

2046 

i|03 

21,49 

14,38 

6S 

15,02 

8,09 

8,73 

14,36 

10,96 

34 

„  23 

20,24 

1,03 

21,26 

14.35 

6S 

15,01 

8,29 

8,94 

14,22 

10,58 

35 

»  80 

20,19 

1,01 

21,19 

14.35 

64 

15,00 

8,34 

8,98 

14,55 

10,51 

36 

Sept.  6 

20,10 

1,01 

21,11 

14,29 

62 

14,91 

8,36 

8,98 

14,83 

10,17 

37 

,,  18 

19,77 

98 

20,76 

14.33 

64 

14,98 

8,73 

9,37 

15,03 

10,16 

38 

„  20 

19,70 

99 

20,68 

14.36 

66 

15,01 

8,83 

9.49 

15,53 

10,15 

39 

»  27 

19,86 

99 

20,85 

14.33 

65 

14,99 

8,64 

9,30 

16,18 

10,07 

40 

Oct.  4 

20,41 

1,03 

21,44 

14.14 

60 

14,74 

7,90 

8,50 

16,89 

10,15 

41 

,,  11 

20,47 

1,03 

21,50 

13.91 

6i 

14,53 

7,61 

8,23 

16,63 

10,58 

42 

„   18 

21,06 

1,07 

22,12 

13.69 

59 

14,28 

6,81 

7,39 

15,40 

11.53 

43 

„  25 

20,90 

1,06 

21,96 

13.60 

61 

14,21 

6,88 

7.48 

15:22 

1M7 

41 

XOT.  1 

20,97 

1,05 

22,01 

13.57 

61 

14,18 

6,78 

7,39 

15,46 

11,32 

45 

„     8 

20,64 

1,04 

21,68 

13.55 

61 

14,16 

7,08 

7,69 

15,35 

11,04 

46 

„  16 

20,31 

1,02 

21,33 

13,55 

64 

14,19 

7,41 

8,05 

15,63 

10,90 

47 

„  22 

20,04 

1,01 

21,05 

13,68 

63 

14,31 

7,81 

8,44 

15,94 

10,86 

48 

„  29 

19,89 

99 

20,87 

13,82 

^S 

14,47 

8,11 

8,76 

16,10 

10,97 

49 

Dec  6 

19,75 

98 

20,74 

13,90 

67 

14,57 

8,32 

8,98 

16,10 

10,88 

50 

„  12 

1944 

95 

20,39 

14,06 

68 

14,76 

8,79 

9.47 

16,08 

10,83 

51 

«  19 

19,24 

94 

20,19 

14.20 

68 

14,89 

9,13 

9,82 

16,28 

10,80 

52 

„  26 

19,35 

91 

20,26 

14,25 

66 

14,88 

9,05 

9.71 

16,71 

10,79 
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TkVLiiU.^AtmigeVaritaUmof  the  Bank  Aeoomufirim  Week  to  Week  of  the  Quarter. 

[0,000*«  omitted]  


Circulation. 

Bullion  aud  Coin. 
Gold  and  Silver. 

Beserve, 

Deposits. 

Private 

Wteka. 

lane 

Bank- 

Notes 

Securities. 

Kotei. 

Billf. 

Total. 

Depart- 

ing 
Depart- 

Total. 

and  Coin. 

Pablie. 

Private. 

ment 

ment 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 

20,II 

98 

21,10 

14,34 

65 

14,99 

9,05 

16,47 

7,89 

10,96 

2 

20,58 

1,01 

21,59 

14,15 

64 

14,79 

8.38 

15,36 

6,08 

12,40 

8 

20,83 

1,02 

21,85 

14,02 

63 

14,66 

8,00 

14,71 

8,94 

12,36 

4 

20,68 

1,02 

21,70 

13,98 

65 

14,63 

8.13 

14,56 

4,01 

12,09 

6 

ao,72 

1,02 

21,74 

13,91 

65 

14,57 

8,02 

14,79 

4,27 

11,86 

6 

20,42 

1,01 

21,44 

I3,9» 

66 

14,58 

8,33 

14,82 

4,68 

11,58 

7 

20,19 

1,00 

21,19 

13,98 

68 

14,65 

8,63 

14,98 

6,38 

11,36 

6 

19,95 

98 

20,92 

14,08 

69 

14,77 

8,99 

14,98 

6,94 

11,20 

9 

19.94 

96 

20,90 

14,18 

6% 

14,86 

9,09 

15,26 

6,28 

11,24 

10 

19,82 

97 

20,79 

14,^3 

68 

14,90 

9,^5 

15,34 

6,65 

11,03 

11 

19,55 

95 

20,50 

14,35 

69 

15,03 

9.65 

15,43 

7,18 

11,03 

12 

19,43 

94 

20,87 

H47 

70 

16,17 

9,91 

15,64 

7,78 

io,9Z 

13 

19,69 

94 

20,62 

14,51 

68 

15,19 

9,68 

16,17 

8,20 

10,85 

Tablk  lll.-^Divergence  of  the  Bank  Accounts  from  their  Average  Qmdition,  after 
elimination  of  the  Quarter^  Fariationy  1845-61. 

[O'OOOs  omitted] 


Total 

Reserve 

Total 

Reserve 

Weeks. 

Notes 

in 

Circula- 

Uon. 

Bullion 
in  Issue 

aud 
Banking 
Depart- 
ments. 

of 
Notes 
and 
Coin  in 
Banking 
Dcpsrt- 
ment. 

Private 
Secu- 
rities. 

Private 

Do- 

posiU. 

Weeks. 

Notes 

in 
Circula- 
tion. 

Bullion 

in  Issue 

and 

ments. 

of 
Notes 
and 
Ooiu  in 
Banking 
Depsrt- 
ment. 

Private 
Seen, 
rities. 

Private 

De- 
posits. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 

-37 

-19 

+  18 

+  28 

-16 

27 

+    9 

+  58 

+  44 

-    88 

+  3« 

2 

-26 

-19 

+    7 

-  6 

+  31 

28 

+  24 

+  68 

+  29 

-1,06 

+  64 

8 

-31 

-  6 

+  215 

+  11 

+   7 

29 

+  17 

+  64 

+  37 

-    82 

+  20 

4 

-3» 

+   1 

+  33 

+  29 

+  30 

30 

+  '3 

+  60 

+  37 

-    85 

-  5 

6 

-31 

+  11 

+  41 

+  36 

+  47 

31 

+   9 

+  44 

+  35 

-    79 

-13 

6 

-41 

+  14 

+  55 

+  31 

+  5* 

32 

+  15 

+  39 

+  24 

-    62 

—  29 

7 

-35 

+  23 

+  58 

+  18 

+  54 

83 

+  i7 

+  37 

+  10 

-    62 

-4» 

8 

-35 

+  23 

+  58 

+  19 

+  69 

34 

+  29 

+  24 

-  5 

-    76 

-62 

9 

—  20 

+  16 

+  36 

+  48 

+  67 

35 

+  25 

+  13 

-11 

-    71 

-7- 

10 

-27 

+  16 

+  43 

+  33 

+  63 

86 

+  28 

+   1 

-28 

-    61 

-87 

11 

-18 

+   9 

+  28 

+  40 

+  66 

37 

+  22 

-  6 

-28 

-    40 

-86 

12 

-16 

+   7 

+  24 

+  33 

+  66 

38 

+  27 

-16 

-42 

-    11 

-77 

13 

+   4 

+    1 

—   2 

+  38 

+  62 

39 

+  18 

-20 

-38 

+      1 

-78 

14' 

—   1 

-  8 

-  7 

+  14 

+  67 

40 

+  30 

-26 

"55 

+    41 

-82 

15 

+  12 

-  9 

—  22 

-16 

+  86 

41 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

16 

-  9 

-  9 

~   I 

+   2 

+  55 

42 

+  23 

-38 

-6i 

+    68 

-82 

17 

-  3 

-  9 

-  5 

-10 

+  37 

43 

+  22 

-42 

-65 

+    67 

-ez 

18 

-   3 

-16 

-14 

-24 

+  21 

41 

+  ^5 

-38 

-63 

+    67 

-54 

19 

+  4 

-11 

-15 

-23 

+  31 

45 

+  22 

-43 

-65 

+    54 

-54 

20 

-  3 

-14 

—  10 

-21 

+  33 

46 

+  12 

-47 

-58 

+    65 

-47 

21 

-   3 

-  2 

+    2 

-39 

+  i7 

47 

+   9 

-46 

-55 

+    9C 

—  34 

22 

0 

+  10 

+   9 

-61 

+  3» 

48 

-   6 

-39 

—  34 

+    84 

-26 

23 

+   5 

+  17 

+  11 

-59 

+  39 

49 

-    7 

-34 

—  27 

+    77 

—  »5 

24 

+    8 

+  25 

+  18 

-65 

+  40 

50 

—  11 

-29 

-18 

+    65 

—  20 

25 

+   9 

+  37 

+  28 

-87 

+  i3 

51 

-19 

-28 

—  9 

+    60 

—  12 

26 

+  12 

+  50 

+  37 

-93 

+  22 

52 

-34 

-31 

+   3 

+    54 

-  S 

•  Th 
arethron 

e  October 
m  out,  an 

dividends  being  di 
d  cannot  be  given. 

le  ftre  ds 

r«  later  tl 

lan  the  ot 

hcrdivid 

ends,  the 

results  for 

the  forty-f 
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Tablb  1Y. '^Average  Amount  of  the  Chief  Elements  of  the  Bank  Aeeounit 
during  the  Whole  Period^  1845-61. 

£ 

Kotos  in  the  hands  of  the  public 20,146,000 

SeT«n  daj  and  other  bills 984,000 

Total  (rirettlation aX)i  30,000 

Oold  and  Silver  Bullion  and  Coin-^ 

Issue  department 14,163,000 

Banking       „         667,000 

Total 14,830,000 

Besefre  of  notes  and  coin  in  banking  department 8,854,000 

Prirate  securities   ^ 15,269,000 

„       deposits 11,451,000 

Poblio        ,»        5,940,000 

Tabls  Y. '^Average  Variation  from  Week  to  Week,  of  the  Note  Oireulation 
of  the  Englieh  Private  and  Joint  Stock  Banks,  1845-02. 

[0,000*B  omitted.] 


WMkS. 

Circulation. 

Weeks. 

Ireraee 
arcalation. 

Weeki. 

kvtnm 
Circolation. 

WcekB. 

Average 
Circulation. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 

6,53 

14 

6,86 

27 

6,51 

40 

6,85 

2 

6,75 

16 

6,97 

28 

6,58 

41 

6,98 

3 

6,81 

16 

6,97 

29 

6,53 

42 

7,06 

4 

6,74 

17 

6,94 

80 

6,45 

43 

6,99 

6 

6,64 

18 

6,92 

81 

6,37 

44 

6,91 

6 

6,59 

19 

6,90 

32 

6.3S 

45 

6,85 

7 

^^5S 

20 

6,87 

83 

6,33 

46 

6,79 

8 

^,S^ 

21 

6,75 

34 

6,30 

47 

6,69 

& 

647 

22 

6,62 

35 

6,31 

48 

6,61 

10 

6,51 

23 

6.56 

86 

6,35 

49 

6,52 

11 

6,54 

24 

6y5^ 

87 

6,42 

50 

6,49 

12 

6,58 

26 

6,48 

38 

6,50 

51 

641 

18 

6,71 

26 

6,48 

89 

6.63 

52 

6,41 

Tablb  VI.  —  Average   Variation  during  the   Year   of   ths  Bank  Note 
CirciUation  qf  Scotland  and  Ireland,  at  Four-weekly  Intervale^  1853-62. 

[OiOOCa  omitted.] 


Four- 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Fonr-wcckly 
Returns. 

ScoUand. 

Ireland. 

weekly 
Betnnifl. 

£5  and 

Under 

£5  and 

Under 

£Band 

Under 

£5  and 

Under 

Upwards 

£5. 

Upwarda 

£«. 

Upwards 

£6. 

Upwards 

£5. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 

1,47 

a,63 

3,05 

hS7 

8 

1.42 

2,55 

3.01 

2,82 

2 

1,44 

2,50 

3,08 

3,60 

9 

1,39 

2,54 

2,92 

2,82 

3 

1,38 

2,41 

3,06 

3,50 

10 

1,41 

2,61 

2,99 

3,01 

4 
6 

1,35 
1,44 

2»4i 
2,46 

3>09 
3,22 

3,39 
3,26 

11 

1,52 

2,67 

3,24 

3,41 

6 

1,66 

i,75 

3,17 

3.09 

12 

1,62 

2,83 

3,26 

3,54 

7 

1,51 

2,59 

3,03 

2,93 

13 

1,60 

2,83 

3,15 

3,55 
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Obsebtations  on  Fbekoh  Popitlatiok  Statistiob,  parHcuJarly 
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It  is  highly  important,  when  occupying  ourselves  with  the  statistics 
of  any  considerable  population,  that  we  make,  in  the  first  instance, 
a  clear  and  large  outline  of  the  principal  features  of  the  subject,  so 
that  every  matter  of  detail  may  readily  find  its  appropriate  place  in 
our  minds,  and  serve  as  a  colouring  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the 
great  picture  we  have  thus  mentally  placed  before  us,  and  to  give  it, 
in  a  manner,  reality  and  life. 

Without  some  such  plan,  the  aggregation  of  details  overwhelms 
without  informing  the  mind ;  the  colouring  which,  well  distributed, 
would  form  an  impressive  picture,  only  serves  to  create  a  confused 
and  meaningless  daub. 

I. — Divisions, 

The  divisions  made  use  of  in  the  following  pages,  are  seventeen 
in  number,  or  rather  sixteen,  besides  the  Island  of  Corsica,  which 
naturally  constitutes  a  little  division  by  itself. 

None  of  the  continental  divisions  contain  much  less  than  a  mil* 
lion  of  inhabitants,  and  their  average  population  is  about  two 
millions. 
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In  area,  they  are  more  unequal ;  but  the  remarkable  peculiarifiea 
observable  in  Alsace,  amply  justify  the  constitution  of  that  province 
into  a  separate  division ;  and  motives  of  expediency  also  dictated  the 
creation  of  the  divisions  of  the  Alps  and  the  Adour. 

If  Boussillon  had  not  been  so  diminutive  a  country,  it  would 
haye  fully  deserved  a  separate  place.  Under  the  circumstances, 
however,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  annex  it  to  the  contiguous 
group  of  departments,  comprising  the  vallies  of  the  Upper  Oaronne 
and  of  its  tributaries. 

If  the  department  of  the  Isere  could  hare  been  subdivided,  the 
yalley  of  that  river  would  have  been  allotted  to  the  division  of  the 
Alps ;  and  with  it  the  city  of  Grenoble,  which  would  have  become 
the  capital  of  that  division. 

Enumerated  shortly,  the  divisions  are  nine  in  the  north,  yiz.: — 

Haaden,  Ficardy,  &c.  in  which  are  Lille,  Amiens,  Laon. 

Abace  „  Strasboorgi  Mnlhauaen. 

Lorraine  and  Eranche  Comte  „  Metz,  Epinal,  Besan^on. 

Upper  Seine  „  Dijon,  Troyes,  Bheinui. 

Lower  Seine  „  Paris,  Havre,  Bouen. 

Western  Normandy,  with  Maine,  &c.    „  Caen,  Alen9on,  Le  Mans. 

Western  Brittany  „  Brest,  Lorient,  Bennes. 

Lower  Loire  „  Nantes,  Angers,  Poitiers. 

Middle  Loire  „  Tours,  Orleans,  Bonrgee. 

And  seven  in  the  south y  viz.: — 

Mediterranean  Coast  in  which  are  Marseilles,  Montpellier,  Avignon. 

Alps  „  Yalenoe,  Digne,  Gkp. 

Lower  Saone  „  Lyons,  Qrenoble,  Ma^on. 

Auvergne,  Limoain,  &c.  „  Clennont,  Limoges. 

Lower  Oaronne  „  Bordeaux,  Perigueuz,  Angouleme. 

Upper  Garonne  and  Boussillon  „  Toulouse,  Perpignan. 

Adour  n  Bayonne,  Tarbes. 

And  the  table  numbered  XII  in  Appendix  exhibits  their  actual 
populations  and  some  statistics  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages.* 

n. — Crops  Bedsed  in  the  Several  Divisions^ 
In  a  country  so  large  as  Prance,  and  where  the  climate  and  soQ 
vary  from  the  moist  plains  of  Planders  to  the  arid  heaths  of 
Brittany  and  the  slopes  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  a  corresponding 

*  The  statistics  throughout  this  paper  are  principattf  derived  fVoio  two  oiRcial 
works^  viz.:— 

%,  '' Statistique  de  la  France.  Deuxi^me  s^rie,  tome  viii*  Statistiquo 
'<  Agrtoole,"  published  in  1860.  The  values  of  produce  are  for  the  jesr  1852,  but 
the  estimated  produce  "in  an  ordinary  year"  is  also  stated.  This  work  uvery 
elaborate. 

2.  «  Statistique  de  la  France.  Mouvement  de  la.  Population,  pendant  les  Ann^ 
«  1856, 1856,  et  1857.     Deuxifeme  s^nV,  tome  x/*  published  in  1861. 
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variety  in  the  productions  raised  may  be  reasonably  looked  for. 
And  indeed,  where  the  manufacturing,  mining,  and  urban  elements 
are  not  prominent  enough  to  furnish,  as  in  England,  the  leading 
principles,  by  which  any  large  grouping  of  districts  must  be  governed, 
hardly  any  course  can  be  more  natural  than  to  look  to  agriculture, 
the  remaining  great  interest,  for  those  distinctions,  at  once  import* 
ant  and  local,  upon  which  every  such  classification  must  be  based. 

The  production  of  wheat  and  oats  is  so  general  throughout 
France,  that  it  is  the  exception  when  these  kinds  of  grain  fall  below 
one-third  in  value  of  the  total  produce.  This  happens  in  Alsace, 
where  the  potato  assumes  greater  importance  than  elsewhere  in 
Prance ;  in  Auvergne,  where,  as  well  as  in  Brittany,  rye  forms  an 
enormous  portion  of*  the  crop,  and  in  the  Adour  valley,  where  maize, 
to  a  great  extent,  takes  the  place  of  other  corn. 

Wine  is  produced,  to  some  extent,  in  every  one  of  the  divisions ; 
but  its  production  is  insignificant  in  Brittany,  Normandy,  and 
Flanders.*  In  the  north,  it  is  most  largely  produced  in  the  division 
of  the  Upper  Seine  (Champa<^e)  and  in  that  of  the  Middle  Loire, 

In  the  south  of  France  there  are  two  divisions  in  which  wine 
constitutes  about  one-fourth  in  value  of  the  whole  crop,  vi«.,  that  of 
the  Lower  Garonne  (around  Bordeaux)  and  that  of  the  Mediterranean 
coast.  In  the  latter,  however,  the  produce  of  the  vineyards  doos 
not  bear  a  very  high  reputation.  In  Auvergne  and  in  the  Alpine 
division  wine  forms,  on  the  other  hand,  a  comparatively  unimportant 
fraction  of  the  total  produce,  amounting  in  Auvergne  to  little 
more  than  one-twentieth  of  the  entire  crop. 

As  might  be  expected,  artificial  meadows  are  more  common  near 
Paris  than  elsewhere  in  France ;  the  growth  of  roots  and  beans  is 
also  a  feature  most  largely  developed  in  the  northern  provinces.  In 
French  Flanders  the  multiplicity  of  the  objects  of  culture  is  very 
striking.  Olives  and  mulberries  do  not  anywhere  constitute  a 
valuable  portion  of  the  crop,  except  in  the  south-eastern  divisions  of 
the  Alps,  the  Mediterranean  coast  and  Corsica, 

The  extensive  pasturages  of  the  mountainous  Auvergne,  and  the 
comparative  scantiness  of  tbose  of  the  Mediternmean  coast,  and  some 
of  the  northern  divisions,  constitute  the  last  features  which  appear 
deserving  of  notice,  in  this  very  slight  survey  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
ductions of  the  French  territory.  Two  Tables  (Nob.  I  and  II)  at 
the  end  of  this  paper  will  furnish  the  more  precise  ratios,  upon  which 
it  is  founded.  From  these,  the  following  general  statements  are 
extracted:  — 

In  the  north  of  France,  although  the  climate  is  more  congenial 
to  the  growth  of  grain,  roots,  and  grasses,  than  that  of  the  vine  aad 

•  The  Bouthern  part  of  depurtment  Aisuc,  in  tlie  Fleiuish  ^vision,  u  however 
to  be  excepted  fvom  tliis  romiirk. 
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olive,  neverthelesg  the  value  of  the  crops  is  greater,  in  compariion 
foith  the  population,  than  in  the  south ;  the  ratios  being  respectively 
1 68  and  140  frs.  per  head,  excluding  the  products  of  domestic 
animals. 

The  comparative  importance  of  the  respective  agricultuiral  pro- 
ductions, in  the  north  and  in  the  south,  may  be  stated  thus  :«— 


Wheat  and  oata 

Bye,  meteil,  and  buckwheat 

Barley 

Artificial  xneadowsj. 

Potatoes 

Boots,  beans,  &a   

PaAturages 

Kaicf , 

Wine  ^.. 

Olives,  mnlbenriei,  &c 


North. 


46-4 
9*8 
4*0 

re 
rs 

io'4 


94'* 
•I 

5*0 
•7 


XOO'O 


84-2 

11-6 

1-4 

4-8 

8-7 

6-9 
16-8 


76-7 
8-9 

15-6 
8-8 


100-0 


111,—JBSdueaiion. 

The  state  of  education  in  France  does  not  present  so  near  an 
approach  to  uniformity  in  the  various  provinces  as  is  observable  in 
our  own  country.  Indeed,  scarcely  anything  can  be  more  strHdng 
than  the  contrast  between  the  comparatively  instructed  populations 
of  the  old  German  provinces,  and  the  wofully  uninstructed  ones  in 
the  centre,  south  and  west.  In  passing  from  Strasbourg  through 
Troyee  to  Orleans  and  Nantes,  the  divisions  traversed  give  the 
following  results : — 


Lonaine,  itc  ..... 

Upper  Seine    

lliddla  Loire  ^•. 
Lower  Loire   


Married,  who  oooU  not  Sign  aUQ- 


Iffalei. 


54 

49*0 
46-4 


5-9 
18*2 
22-8 
61-8 
660 


And  proceeding  a  little  farther,  in  nearly  the  same  direction,  we 
arrive  at  "Western  Brittany,  where  the  proportions  of  those  who 
could  not  sign  their  names  were  57*1  males,  and  68*o  females,  out  of 
every  hundred  married. 

Western  Brittany  is  the  division  where  the  males  are  wow*? 

b2 
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instructed.    But  there  is  a  lower  depth  yet  for  the  females.    In  the 
south-west  comer  of  France  lie  the  divisions — 


Lower  Ghuronne 

Adour 

Upper  Ghtfonne,  &c. 


Married,  who  could  not  Sign  (1856). 


Males. 


Per  cat. 
4a'7 
35*3 
38-8 


Females. 


Per  cnt. 
680 
72-4 
69-7 


In  which  the  proportional  number  of  illiterate  women  is  as  great  or 
greater  than  in  Brittany. 

In  the  Island  of  Corsica,  as  many  as  82  women  in  the  hundred 
were  unable  to  sign  their  names. 

In  the  large  inland  division  of  Auvergne,  the  degrees  of  igno- 
rance (for  both  sexes)  were  about  equal  to  those  in  Lower  Loire. 

In  the  department  of  the  Seine  (Paris),  the  proportions  were  5 "3 
males,  and  15*1  females  unable  to  sign,  but  in  the  rest  of  the  division 
of  the  Lower  Seine,  the  figures  were  i8*8  males,  and  27*4.  females, 
making  an  average  for  the  division  of  12-6  males  and  2 1  '8  females  in 
the  hundred,  unable  to  sign  their  names.* 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  state  of  education  has  an  import- 
ant influence  on  the  physical  condition  of  any  population. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  notice  to  what  extent  the  manners  and 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  populations  of  the  several  French 
divisions  appear  to  vary,  so  far  as  the  scanty  materials  at  hand  will 
permit,  bearing  in  mind,  of  course,  the  geographical  peculiarities 
which  always  have  so  large  an  influence  on  such  matters. 

rV. — A^es  at  Marriage, 

The  age  at  marriage  is  given  with  a  good  deal  of  minuteness  in 
the  French  returns.  The  following  summary  will  however  convey  a 
sufficiently  distinct  idea  of  the  ages  at  which  the  people  marry,  in 
the  southern  and  northern  divisions  respectively  : — 


Nine  Northern  DiTiaions. 

Eight  SontbemDiTiiions. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Under  20 

3»974 
39>443 
5<5,oi5 
30,980 
15.725 
20,992 

26,628 

60,143 

88,819 

19,309 

9,989 

12,241 
J 

3.815 
26,682 

37,734 
23. "74 
",9<55 
I3»90* 

24,107 

20-25  

42,486 

26-30  

30-35  

26,588 
12,587 

86-40  

40  and  upwards  .... 

6,919 
6,641 

1 

Totals 

167,129 

117,272 

•  See  Appendix,  Table  III,  where  the  averages  for  France  are  shown  to  be 
31*1  males  aud  47*0  foiuales  signing  with  marks,  to  every  100  marriages. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  women  marry  in  greater  proportional 
numbers,  at  the  earlier  ages,  in  the  south  than  they  do  in  the  north. 
The  following  ratios  will  make  this  clear : — 


Mine  Northern  Dimions. 

IfalM. 

Females. 

Males. 

Femalea. 

Under  25 

25-80  

30  and  upwards .... 

26'0 

33'5 
,40-5 

51-9 
23-2 
24-9 

• 

26*o 
41-8 

56-8 
21-8 
21-4 

i 

lOO'O 

lOO'O 

The  divisions  taken  separately  show  the  following  peculiarities  :* 

Late  marriages,  among  both  sexes,  are  the  rule  in  Alsace,  Lor- 
raine, and  Brittany,  and  also  in  the  valley  of  the  Adour. 

The  males  also  marry  late  in  the  Alpine  division  and  that  of  the 
Lower  Saone,  while  the  females  marry  late  in  Western  iN^ormandy 
and  in  the  division  of  the  Lower  Loire.  These  may  all  be  treated 
as  divisions  where  late  marriages  among  both  sexes  are  eomparativehf 
numerous,  the  remainder  being  the  divisions  where  late  marriages 
(age  above  30)  form  a  proportion  of  the  whole  not  exceeding  42*9 
per  cent,  in  the  case  of  males,  and  22*6  per  cent,  in  that  of  females. 

Early  marriages,  among  both  sexes,  take  place  in  the  divisions  of 
the  Upper  Seine,  Middle  Loire,  Lower  Oaronne,  and  Mediterranean 
coast. 

Early  marriages  among  males  are  prevalent  in  Elanders  and  in 
the  valley  of  the  Lower  Seine.  On  the  other  hand,  females  marry 
early  in  the  division  of  the  Upper  Garonne,  and  in  Corsica. 

In  the  large  interior  division  of  Auvergne,  the  ages  at  marriage 
do  not  vary  much  from  the  average. 

If  Paris  be  taken  separately,  the  division  of  the  Lower  Seine 
appears  more  peculiarly  one  of  early  marriages,  so  far  as  the  provin« 
cials  are  concerned,  the  Parisiane  marrying  late. 

To  show  the  extent  of  the  variation  in  different  divisions,  the 
following  figures  may  be  useful : — 


Alsaoo ...* < 

Lorraine 

Western  Normandy  ... 

Middle  Loire 

Lower  Seine  (exclndinj 
Department  Seine  (or  J 


J  Paris).. 
Wis) 


Adour 

Upper  Gktronne 

Mediterranean  coast . 
Lower  Ghironne 


To  100  Marriages. 


Males 
under  26. 


i6-3 
i8-6 

a4'4 

36-1 
17-9 

i8-5 

28*4 
•  3<*5 


Females 
under  26. 


361 
41-2 
481 
60-2 
64-3 
48*6 

47-3 
59-7 
63-2 
G9'7 


*  See  Table  IV,  Appendix. 
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As  tlie  marriages  of  the  two  sexes  appear  in  the  great  majoritj 
of  mstances  either  to  be  both  early  or  both  late  in  the  same  divisions, 
it  may  perhaps  be  thought  a  safe  inference,  that  the  tendency  to 
moral  restnunt,  or  the  reversoy  is  in  some  measure  indicated  by  the 
proportions  of  earJ^  marriages.  "We  shall  not  find,  however,  that 
the  absolute  number  of  marriages  is  larger  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation, where  early  marriages  are  frequent,  than  in  other  quarters. 
At  leaety  there  is  not  such  a  decided  coincidence  in  the  two  orders 
of  faotS  as  to  serve  for  the  basis  of  an  argument. 

Y. — HMrriageJUftee. 

It  might  be  found  very  interesting,  could  we  compai^  the 
absolute  numbers  of  marriages  contracted  by  unmarried  and 
widowed  persons,  at  the  several  ages,  with  the  total  numbers  of 
such  persons  at  th6  like  ages ;  but  the  absence  of  the  latter  class  of 
information  prevents  such  a  comparison  being  drawn.  In  different 
parts  of  Erance,it  is  likely  that  the  proportion  of  unmarried  persons 
to  the  population  varies  considerably ;  but  we  have  no  alternative 
at  present,  except  to  compare  the  total  marriages  with  the  total 
population. 

Proceeding  in  this  manner,  we  find*  that  marriages  are  generally 
most  numerous  in  Paris,  and  in  the  division  of  the  Lower  Saone, 
where  they  are  late,  and  in  Upper  Seine,  Middle  Loire,  Lowct 
Gturonne,  and  Mediterranean  coast,  where  they  are  early.  These 
divisions  include,  besides  the  capital,  the  cities  of  Lyons,  Bordeaux, 
and  Marseilles,  and  the  figures  thus  point  to  a  numerical  augmen- 
tation of  marriages'in  large  towns,  no  matter  whether  the  practice  in 
them  be  to  marry  early  or  late. 

On  the  other  hand,  marriages  are  fewest  in  the  late-marrying 
divisions  of  the  Adour,  Brittany,  Western  Normandy,  and  Alsace. 

VL—Oivil  Condition. 

The  civil  condition  of  the  French  population,  resulting  from  the 
operation  of  natural  causes,  combined  with  the  more  or  less  early, 
and  numerous,  marriages  which  take  place  among  them,  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows,!  disregarding  the  numbers  of  the  widowed 
as  not  of  material  importance  for  our  present  purpose. 

The  proportion  of  unmarried  males  is  higher  at  the  ages  20 — 10, 
and  lower  after  50,  in  France  than  in  England.  But  the  female 
population  of  France  presents  a  larger  proportional  number  of 
married  persons,  at  all  ages,  than  that  of  England. 

The  ages  at  marriage  in  England  cannot  be  given  with  the  same 
precision  as  the  civil  condition  of  the  people.  "We  find,  however, 
that  in  1855,  out  of  152,1 13  marriages  solemnized,  the  exact  ages  of 
•  Soo  Table  III,  Appendix.  f  See  Table  V,  Appendix. 
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both  parties  were  specified  in  87,696  instances.     The  imperfect 
information  thus  obtained  as  to  the  ages  of  bachelors  and  spinsters 
at  marriage,  is  compared  below   with  the  complete  numbers  for 
France  in  the  same  year,  and  will  serve  to  explain  how  it  is  that  the^ 
civil  conditions  in  the  two  populations  are  not  more  dissimilar. 


Ar* 

England. 

France. 

Bachelors. 

SpiBSten. 

Bachelon. 

Spiiutera. 

Under  20 « 

20-25 

i>054 

39.819 

21,664 

7,391 

2,164 

2,031 

10,567 

42,706 

16,877 

5,722 

2,352 

1,922 

7i259 
73.328 
85,726 

45,273 
19,097 
i3,66z 

53,212 
104,067 
58,182 
25,536 
11,859 
9,557 

26-80  

•     30-85  

35-40  

Above  40  

TotaU 

WidoTred 

75.623 
12,073 

79,646 
8,050 

244,345 
38,990 

262,362 
20,973 

Aggrogate  .*».itM.*i..« 

87,696 

87,696 

283,335 

283,836 

These  figures,  in  combination  with  those  just  mentioned,  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  males  marry  later  in  Prance  than  in  England ; 
but  that  the  marriages  of  females  are  not  much  longer  postponed  in 
that  country  than  with  us. 

Til,— Birth-Bates. 

It  Would  haye  been  well,  had  it  been  practicable,  to  compare  the 
births  with  the  numbers  of  married  women,  or  women  generally,  at 
the  child-bearing  period  of  life.  However,  we  are  only  enabled  to 
compare  them  with  the  gross  population.* 

Births  appear  to  be  relatively  most  numerous  in  the  division  of 
Alsace,  where  marriages  are  few  and  late,  and  least  numerous  in  that 
of  Western  Normandy,  where,  though  marriages  are  even  less 
numerous  than  in  Alsace,  they  are  earlier.  Some  cause,  apart  from 
the  custom  of  the  people  as  to  marriage,  must  exist,  for  such  a  dis- 
parity in  the  proportion  of  births.    Thus — 


per 
1,000  Inhabitantii 

Troportion 

<ir  Woaen  Marrying 

under 

26  Tears  of  Age. 

Birthaper 
1«000  Inhabitants. 

AlBSce 

Western  Noirmandy  .... 

IjOWW  IjOIM   *....i.tk.* 

7-5 
7-2 

7-4 

36-1 
48-1 
47-7 

32-3 
ai-3 
H*9 

A  further  examination  of  the  birth-rates  in  the  ye&r  1BS6,  does 
•  See  Table  III,  Appendix. 
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not  present  less  singular  results.  Thus,  we  find  in  Brittany  and 
the  diyision  of  the  Adour,  higher  proportions  of  births  than  in 
Ix)wer  Garonne  and  Upper  Seine.  Comparative  lateness  and  even 
paucity  of  marriages  do  not  seem  to  be  at  all  incompatible  with 
relatively  high  birth-rates,  and  vice  versd. 


Marriages 

per 

1,000  Inhabitanto. 

Proportion 

of  Women  Manying 

nnder 

S5  Yean  of  Age. 

Burttuper 
1,000  InlaUluit. 

Adour 

Tjower  (^(ftronno  ........tt-t 

7-0 
8-0 

42-7 
47-8 
69-7 
600 

29-8 

22*0 

Upper  Seine  

23*7 

Perplexed  by  these  figures,  we  may  reasonably  consult  the 
statistics  of  neighbouring  countries,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  is 
usual  out  of  France.  We  shall  find  that,  in  the  same  year  (1856),  a 
marriage-rate  of  8*5  in  England  was  co-existent  with  a  birth-rate  of 
35*0  per  1,000  inhabitants;  and  that  Belgium,  with  a  marriage-rate 
of  7*3,  had  29*6  births  per  1,000  inhabitants. 

Bather  more  than  four  births  to  one  marriage  were  recorded  in 
both  these  countries.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Brittany  and 
Alsace.  The  divisions  afiected  by  exceptional  circumstances  must, 
therefore,  be  looked  for  among  those  where  the  birth-rate  is 
relatively  low. 

Omitting  the  divisions'  of  Brittany,  Corsica  and  Alsace^  in  which 
alone  the  full  ratio  of  four  births  to  a  marriage  was  attained,  the 
others,  in  which,  during  the  years  1855-56-57,  not  less  than  3*4 
births  to  a  marriage  were  recorded,  were : — 


Late.    Few. 


Flanders. 

Alps. 

Mediterranean  ooasi. 


Few.    Auvergne. 
Late.    Few.    Adonr. 


The  remaining  divisions,  in  which  the  proportion  ranged  from 
2*6  to  3*2  births  to  each  marriage,  were : — 

Late.    Few.    Lorraine. 


Late. 
Late. 


Few. 
Few. 


Lower  Seine. 
Middle  Loire. 
Westem  Normandy. 
Lower  Loire. 
Upper  Seine. 


Late. 


Few. 


Lower  Saone. 
Lower  Garonne. 
Upper  Qaronne. 


In  Brittany  and  Alsace,  where  births  were  most  numerous  com- 
pared with  marriages,  the  marriages  were  late.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  those  in  the  divisions  marked  above  with  the  word  late ;  in 
the  rest  the  marriages  were  comparatively  early. 

In  Brittany,  Corsica  and  Alsace,  the  marriages  were  compara- 
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iiyely  few.  This,  it  is  true,  will  have  favoured  the  calculation  of  a 
high  relative  birth-rate.  But  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  divisions 
above  distinguished  by  the  word  few. 

If,  therefore,  it  be  urged  that  in  Lower  Garonne  marriages  were 
early  and  numerous,  and  that,  from  this  being  a  new  or  unusual 
state  of  things,  the  number  of  births  was  not  correspondingly  great ; 
even  supposing  the  facts  did  not  contradict  such  a  statement,  it  is  at 
least  in  our  power  to  point  to  Western  Normandy  and  Lower  Loire, 
for  unexceptionable  instances  of  low  birth-rates.  It  may  further  be 
added,  that  were  the  lowest  marriage-rate  in  any  division,  substi- 
tuted in  lieu  of •  that  observed  in  Lower  Oaronne,  we  should  still 
have  to  account  for  a  birth-rate  so  low  as  to  equal  only  3*2  times  the 
number  of  marriages. 

The  meaning  of  these  statistics  will  perhaps  become  more 
evident  when  we  have  considered  those  of  mortality  and  increase  of 
population. 

YJIL— Death-Bates. 

I  have  once  more  to  regret  the  imperfection  of  the  materials  at 
my  disposal.  Were  I  in  possession  of  the  numbers  of  the  living  at 
each  age,  much  more  clear  and  valuable  results  might  be  arrived  at 
under  this  head. 

The  average  death-rate  in  France  was,  in  the  year  1856,  23*2  per 
1,000.  In  Belgium  the  death-rate  was  21*5,  and  in  England  it 
was  20'8  per  1,000,  in  the  same  year.  This  was  a  peculiarly  healthy 
one  for  both  the  last-mentioned  countries,  but  not  speci^Jly  so  for 
France. 

The  mortality  there  was  highest  in  the  following  divisions  :* — 

Adour. 


B.    Brittany  (Western). 
B.    Mediterranean  coast. 
B.    Alps. 
Anvergne. 


B.     Corsica. 

L.    Lower  Saoue. 


In  the  following  divisions  it  did  not  deviate  widely  from  the 

average:— 

B.    Alsaoe.  I      L.    Middle  Loire. 


L.    Lower  Seine.  |      L.    Upper  Garonne. 

In  the  rest,  the  mortaliiy  was  relatively  low,  viz.,  in  the  divisions 
of— 


Flanders. 
L.  Lorraine. 
L.    Upper  Seine. 


L.     Western  Normandy. 
L.     Lower  Loire. 
L.     liower  Garonne. 


It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  with  us  to  observe  a  high  death- 
rate  where  there  is  a  large  birth-rate.  The  same  improvident  habits 
and  absence  of  intelligent  and  conscientious  feeling,  which  too  often 
lead  to  early  and  numerous  marriages,  also  tend  to  augment  the 

•  See  Table  III,  Appendix. 
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number  of  lives  unnecessarily  sacrificed.  A  low  death-rate,  however, 
is  seldom  accompanied  in  England  by  a  corresponding  depression  in 
the  number  of  births,  and  consequently  those  districts  contribute 
most  largely  to  the  increase  of  the  population,  not  where  the  birth- 
rates are  highest,  but  where  the  deaths  are  least  numerous. 

Of  the  five  French  divisions  which  in  1856  exhibited  the  highest 
absolute  birth-rates,  four  were  among  the  most  remarkable  for  a 
heavy  mortality ;  the  fifth  was  Alsace,  qpe  of  the  divisions  where  the 
mortality  came  near  the  national  average. 

The  divisions  where  the  relative  birth-rates  (or  the  proportions 
of  births  to  a  marriage)  appear  to  be  peculiarly  low,  are  marked 
thus  "  L.'*  They  correspond  pretty  closely  with  those  in  which  the 
absolute  birth-rates  are  under  the  average. 

With  few  births  then,  we  perceive  there  are  generally  few  deaths; 
with  mauy  births,  many  deaths.  But  the  mortality,  where  excessive, 
is  not  always  rendered  so  by  a  mere  loss  of  infant  life.  In  Brittany, 
if  not  in  the  Mediterranean  coast  division,  the  excess,  it  would 
appear,  continues  through  life* 

IX. — Sates  qf  Increase  qf  Population. 

The  increase  of  population  in  France  is  not  distributed  so 
unequally  as  in  England.  The  immense  growth  of  Paris  is  the 
principal  exception  to  the  general  stagnation  in  this  respect :— > 

In  the  ^90  SfearSi  1841*46,  the  increase  was — 

Percent 

^orth  Tnuioe 6S8,446  or  3*4 

South      „       484,603   „  34 

And  in  the  ten  years  succeedmg,  it  was — 

PerCttifc. 

North  FrauM  !.».« u 4dl,400  or  z'l 

South      „       204,732   „   1-4 

During  the  same  period,  the  increase  in  England  must  have  been  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  6  per  cent,  in  each  Jive  years,  more  or  less ;  the 
ratio  during  the  ten  years  1841-51  having  been  13,  and  during  the 
next  ten  years,  12  per  cent. 

The  divisions  which  exhibited  the  highest  rates  of  increase  in  the 
Jive  years  1841-46  (when  every  one  increased  in  population  to  some 
extent)  were — 

Per  Cent 

Mediterranean  coast • 6'6 

"Loirer  Seine «• $'6 

„      Loire « *....«m«  4*7 

Brittany  i 4'4 

Middle  Loire   4*4 

Alsaoe  4*1 

Oortica 3*9 

Auvergne... », y6 

Lower  Saone    3*4 


I 
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In  the  next  ten  years  six  diyiBions  absolutelj  lost  ground,  and  the 
increase  in  two  others  was  merely  nominal.  In  five,  howeyer,  the 
rate  exceeded  3  per  cent.,  viz. : — 

Percent 

liower  Seine 67 

Heditemuiean  ooMt   m «...»..     6*9 

Lower  Loire 4*6 

Corsica , 4*3 

ICiddle  Loire   3*4 

In  these  five  divisions,  therefore,  there  was  an  appreciable 
increase  of  population,  not  only  in  the  ten  years  1846-56,  but  also 
in  the  five  years  immediately  preceding* 

The  increase  of  population  in  Erance  is  principally  due  to  the 
excess  of1)irths  over  deaths.  This  was,  in  the  periods  aUuded  to,  as 
under:— 


1841-46  ... 
•46-80  *.. 
'61-66  ... 


ExceM  of  Birtlu. 


918.713 
5i9»897 
3531I90 


Aacertalned  Inereaee. 


1,171,583 
881,298 
256,805 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  rate  of  increase,  diminished  by  a 
falling  off  in  the  births  and  an  augmentation  of  the  deaths,  was  still 
further  abated  by  emigration  during  the  ten  years  1846-55. 

The  natural  increase  in  the  year  1856,  amounted  to  3-2  per 

1,000,  being  rather  above  the  average  of  the  preceding  ten  years, 

though  lower  than  that  of  the  years  1841-45,  and  less  than  one-third 

of  what  is  usual  in  England.    The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was 

greatest  in  the  following  divisions : — 

Per  1,000 

I&hebita&U. 

AlBace  ,, « 9'a 

Flanders  6*5 

Corsica 6*3 

Lower  Loire 4*6 

Alps 4'  I 

Middle  Loire 4*0 

Lorraixie j 4*0 

Lower  Seine..,.. »....,..*.. 3*9 

Alsace  and  Flanders,  though  at  the  head  of  this  list,  do  not 
figure  among  the  divisions  exhibiting  the  greatest  real  increase  in 
the  ten  years  1846-56.  There  was  probably  a  considerable  emigra- 
tion from  each  of  these  divisions  to  other  parts  of  Erance  and  across 
the  frontier  during  that  period.  Lower  Seine  and  Mediterranean 
coast  may  probably  have  been  the  chief  recipients  of  the  emigrants 
from  these  and  the  remaining  divisions. 
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The  greatest  absolute  decrease  in  population  during  the  ten  jears 
was  in  Lorraine;  in  Upper  Seine  and  Alsace  there  was  also  a 
decrease,  as  well  as  in  the  divisions  of  Western  Normandy,  Adour, 
and  Upper  Garonne.  If  we  assume  that  the  average  natural 
increase  of  population  in  1846-55,  equalled  that  observed  in  1856  in 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  the  loss  of  population  during  the  ten  years 
must  have  been  even  greater  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter 
division.  If  then  the  people  of  Alsace  had  been  actuated  by  the 
same  views  as  those  of  Lower  Garonne  and  many  other  parts  of 
Prance,  it  is  likely  that  they  would  have  restricted  the  births  which 
happened  amongst  them  to  a  smaller  cftnparative  number  than  they 
actually  did,  having  seemingly  such  urgent  reason  for  doing  so. 

X. — Concluding  Bemaris. 

If  the  facts  now  stated  be  carefuUy  examined,  it  will,  I  think,  be 
admitted  that  the  increase  of  population  is  stringently  repressed  in 
all  parts  of  France.  In  the  greater  portion  this  is  effected  both  by 
deferring  marriages  and  by  special  prudential  checks. 

It  appears  certain  that  the  two  methods  alluded  to  are  by  no 
means  equally  prevalent  in  all  the  French  provinces.  In  Alsace, 
where  marriage  is  deferred  longer  than  anywhere  else,  the  other 
check  is  perhaps  not  resorted  to ;  for  the  marriages  appear  to  be  not 
less  prolific  than  in  England.  In  Brittany,  too,  this  would  seem  to 
be  the  case,  and  perhaps  in  a  few  other  divisions  the  depression  of 
births  is  mainly  effected  by  temporary  abstinence  from  marriage. 

However,  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  the  populations 
of  Alsace  and  Britanny,  divisions  where  marriages  are  fewer  and 
longer  deferred  than  usual,  yield  larger  numbers  of  births  than  those 
of  any  other  parts  of  continental  France,  we  are  forced  to  conclude 
that  the  figures  on  which  we  are  commenting  are  abnormal,  or  else 
that  the  repressive  practices  above  alluded  to  prevail  to  a  compara- 
tively great  extent  in  those  provinces  where,  though  marriages  are 
numerous,  births  are  few. 

In  the  Appendices  will  be  found  evidence  that  the  figures  upon 
which  the  above  statements  are  based  are  in  accordance  with  the 
experience  of  several  years,  and  the  inference  is  irresistible  that 
the  marriage-rate  affords  no  useful  criterion  of  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  French  populations,  because,  owing  to  the  preventive 
practice,  the  act  of  marriage  is  in  France  divested  of  the  chief  respon- 
sibilities which  make  Englishmen  await  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
its  completion. 

Where  (1)  the  mortality  is  constantly  high,  or  where  (^^ prosperity 
enables  the  population  to  increase  with  some  rapidity,  one  or  other 
of  the  checks  is  relaxed,  or  is  not  adopted,  and  the  births  are  thus 
allowed  to  rise  to  a  higher  point  than  usual.     Brittany  affords  a 
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Btriking  example  of  the  former  case,  but  we  look  in  vain  for  a  good 
illustration  of  the  other.* 

The  population  of  Alsace,  more  Germanic  than  French,  perhaps 
resists  the  introduction  of  the  preventive  practice,  and  as  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  that  division  remains  almost  stationary,  the 
surplus  population  arising  from  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  has 
evidently  been  compelled  to  emigrate.  That  emigration,  even,  is 
distasteful  to  the  people  of  this  province,  seems  probable,  however, 
for  they  have  done  their  utmost,  apparently,  to  repress  births  by 
deferring  their  marriages,  and  they  have  also  extended  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  potato,  a  plant  well  known  to  favour  the  maintenance  of 
a  comparatively  large  population. 

It  may  seem  singular  that  in  Alsace,  the  most  educated,  and  in 
Brittany,  the  least  instructed  population  in  France,  it  equally 
appears  to  be  the  fact  that  the  preventive  check  is  very  little  used. 
But  while  the  people  of  the  former  division  probably  act  from  prin- 
ciple and  long  established  habit,  the  Bretons  seem  by  their  very 
ignorance  and  the  high  mortality  which  it  allows  of,  to  be  at  once 
rendered  insensible  to  consequences  and  freed  from  the  necessity  ot 
placing  any  great  restraint  upon  their  inclinations. 

Brittany,  it  has  been  seen,  differs  from  its  neighbours,  "Western 
Normandy  and  Lower  Loire,  in  mortality  and  births,  but  not  in  the 
paucity  and  lateness  of  marriages,  which  in  fact  characterise  them 
all.  "We  are  thus  led  to  think  that  the  preventive  practice  is 
accompanied  in  some  cases  by  an  amelioration  in  the  death-rate,t 
and  which  again  by  leaving  fewer  vacant  places  in  an  almost  sta- 
tionary population,  would  render  the  practice  itself  the  more 
imperatively  necessary. 

Mere  ignorance,  again,  must  not  be  taken  as  a  sufficient  cause 
for  a  high  rate  of  mortality;  for  although  Brittany,  the  most 
ignorant,  is  also  the  most  unhealthy  division,  and  though  the  high 
rate  of  mortality  observed  there  appears  to  affect  both  sexes  of  all 
ages,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a  mere  sacrifice  of  infant  life,  it 
is  nevertheless  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  Lower  Loire  are 
almost  as  uneducated,  and  among  them  a  much  less  excessive  mor- 
tality prevails. 

To  resume.  The  population  of  France  at  the  higher  ages,  contains 
at  least  as  large  a  proportion  of  married  persons  as  that  of  England. 
Tlierefore  marriage,  though  deferred,  is  not  foregone  to  a  greater 
extent  there  than  here.  Fecundity  is  seemingly  as  great  there  as 
here,  where  suffered  to  exert  itself  without  artificial  hindrance. 

*  In  the  town  of  St.  Etienne  (department  Loire,  population  94,432)  993 
marriages  and  3,686  births  were  recorded  in  1856,  the  deaths  being  only  2,334  in 
nomber. 

t  Not  a  sufficient  amelioration,  however,  to  render  the  French  mral  districts 
more  healthful  than  oars. 
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There  remainfly  therefore,  only  to  attribute  the  low  ratio  of  births  to 
late  marriages  and  artificial  hindrances  to  fecundity,  unless  indeed 
fecundity  itself  varies  from  natural  causes  in  a  manner  which  (being 
complicated  with  other  influences  tending  to  diminish  the  number 
of  births)  we  have  no  means  of  measuring. 

The  causes  which  are  found  to  operate  in  our  own  country,  upon 
the  number  of  births,  are  reducible  to  the  varying  means  of  subsis- 
tence and  the  more  constant  powers  of  fecundity  and  of  prudential 
restraint.  If  unchecked  by  failure  of  means,  the  proportion  of 
population  in  the  married  state  tends  to  rise  and  the  births  attain  a 
high  level,  say  38  to  40  per  1,000  inhabitants.  Where  amplitude 
of  material  resources  is  coincident  with  recklessness  as  to  the 
&ture,  a  still  higher  ratio  of  births  may  be  obtained.  But  where 
opportunities  of  finding  subsistence  are  limited,  the  very  heaithfiil- 
ness  of  a  place  often  brings  into  operation  the  prudential  check, 
and  prevents  the  births  rising  to  nearly  so  high  a  point  as  they 
otherwise  might  easily  reach.  For  in  that  case  the  surplus  of  births 
over  deaths  tends  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  opportunities  alluded 
to,  and  if  the  deaths  be  not  numerous,  this  surplus  may  be  conaider- 
able,  even  with  a  birth-rate  of  no  more  than  28  or  30  per  1,000, 

In  France  the  proportion  of  births  is  about  26*4  per  1,000, 
while  the  death-rate,  which  is  a  little  higher  than  with  us,  reaches 
about  23*2. 

Shall  we  venture  to  assert  that  almost  a)!  France  is  in  an  unproa- 
perous  condition,  or  shall  we  rather  decide  that  the  low  ratio  of 
births  and  the  consequent  stationary  condition  of  the  French  popu- 
lation is  the  result  of  a  system  of  restraint,  productive  of  health  and 
comfort  to  those  who  practise  it  and  favourable  to  the  accumulation 
of  wealth? 

The  statistics  of  French  trade  and  production  ought  to  enable  us 
to  answer  this  question.  If  we  find  the  land  badly  cultivated  and 
comparatively  unproductive,  the  trade  Umited  and  unprosperous, 
and  the  manufacturing  centres  dividing  with  the  metropolis  nuch 
increase  of  population  as  actually  takes  place ;  if  we  find  the  average 
means  of  the  Frenchman  (measured  by  the  table  spread  for  the 
nation  by  agriculture  and  commerce)  to  be  meagre  and  unsatisfiie* 
tory ;  if  we  find  both  the  education  and  the  mortality  of  France  in 
a  worse  condition  than  among  ourselves;  I  am  afraid  we  must 
rather  ascribe  the  low  ratios  of  births  to  necessity  than  to  choice ; 
especially  as  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  ordinary  restrictions 
are  removed  wherever  successful  manufactures  encourage  such  a 
proceeding,  the  birth-rates  in  such  neighbourhoods  being  compara- 
tively high. 

Of  course,  in  making  such  an  estimate  as  this,  it  would  become 
necessary  to  compare  the  annual  consumption  vnth  the  modicum  of 
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food  and  r^iinent  which  in  the  clifnaie  and  according  to  the  manners 
of  France  are  necessary  for  comfortable  subsistmice.  A  difficult 
point  to  determine,  but  one  which  may  be  rendered  easier  of  solu- 
tion by  a  number  of  calculations  published  by  M.  Le  Flay,  and  by 
the  estimates  in  the  official  agricultural  statistics.  J  must  leaye 
this  very  interesting  subject  to  other  and  abler  inquirers  than 
myself;  but  I  may  add,  that  the  growth  of  the  towns  in  the  fa^e  of 
a  stationary  number  of  provincial  constituents,  would  indicate  an 
unsatis&^tory  state  of  things,  unless  these  towns  were  supported  by 
external  trad^  or  derived  their  increase  firom  the  augmented  means 
^d  consequent  expenditure  of  their  rural  customers.  Perhaps  the 
agricultural  class,  made  painfully  aware  of  the  limit  of  subsistence 
by  the  subdivided  state  of  the  land,  feel  the  necessity  of  restraint 
more  acutely  than  the  denizens  of  cities,  among  whom  the  success 
of  individuals  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  a  lottery.  The 
surplus  inhabitants  from  the  country  districts  would  also  crowd  into 
the  towns  in  search  of  employment. 

May  there  not,  indeed,  be  good  ground  for  thinking  tJiat  the 
circumstances  of  France  do  not  admit  of  a  change  for  the  better, 
unless  one  of  a  very  gradual  description  ?  The  diminutive  allotments 
of  land  are  perhaps  in  most  cases  incapable  of  further  subdivision. 
They  are  burdened  with  an  infinity  of  mortgages  in  favour  of  the 
relatives  of  their  former  possessors.  The  present  holders  have  not 
room  for  the  advantageous  introduction  of  modem  improvements,  nor 
the  capital  which  would  be  required  for  bringing  about  such  improve- 
ments, nor  the  intelligence  necessary  for  making  the  best  of  what 
they  have.  The  bulk  of  the  population,  being  themselves  producers, 
do  not  come  into  the  market  except  to  compete  with  one  another ; 
consequently  prices  are  low  for  that  portion  of  their  crops  which 
they  are  compelled  to  realize.  The  low  prices  of  provisions  are  thus 
a  positive  evil  to  the  greater  part  of  the  population.  Until,  by  the 
development  of  French  manufiictures  and  commerce,  more  favour- 
able returns  are  secured  to  the  producer ;  until  the  system  of  small 
allotments  begins  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  proprietors,  disposing  of 
their  land,  begin  to  carry  their  labour  and  capital  to  the  best  market ; 
until  then,  we  may  perhaps  see  no  change  in  a  condition  of  things 
which  must  make  Frenchmen  feel  as  if  in  the  grasp  of  an  inexorable 
destiny,  and  which  has  perhaps  produced  that  passion  for  war  which 
unfortunately  distinguishes  our  neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the 
channel.  Scarcely  any  poor  rural  family  can  in  France  be  raised 
from  obscurity  except  by  the  military  prowess  of  one  of  its  members. 
And  the  gaps  left  in  the  population  by  the  conscription  must  be  a 
source  of  relief  to  a  people  so  hindered  from  obeying  the  natural 
tendency  to  comply  with  the  law,  which  bids  us  "increase  and 
"  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth." 
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One  word  more,  and  I  have  done.  Does  it  not  seem  an  unnatural 
and  short-sigbted  proceeding,  to  endeavour  to  restrict  the  increase  of 
the  human  race,  that  thej  may  not  outstrip  the  means  of  subsistence, 
rather  than  encourage  them  to  go  on  conquering  new  realms  of 
science  and  art,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  extending  the 
production  of  things  useful  and  necessary,  so  as  to  support  the 
increasing  population  in  a  constantly  improving  manner,  until 
perhaps  a  really  humane  and  civilized  state  of  society  is  at  last 
arrived  at  ? 

If  we  compare  the  experience  of  England  and  Ireland,  it  may  bo 
seen  that  the  spirit  and  character  of  a  people  alone  determine  their 
destiny,  and  that  while  one  race  will  multiply  its  numbers  until  the 
lowest  form  of  subsistence  fails  them,  another  will  increase  as 
rapidly,  and  constantly  keep  improving  its  social  condition.  There- 
fore I  say,  let  not  any  theory  sway  us  which  regards  men  as  merely 
units,  and  leaves  out  of  view  their  ambition  and  their  powers ;  let 
us  rather  believe  that,  with  faith  in  the  future,  we  may  go  on  adding 
new  nations  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  continually  expanding  our 
resources  and  o\ir  power,  while  nations  which,  like  France,  prefer 
what  is  really  a  stagnant  protective*  system,  as  opposed  to  one  of 
free  competition,  may  preserve  but  can  scarcely  increase  either 
their  power  or  their  civilization. 

*  That  this  it  true  will  appear  on  conaideringthat  the  essence  of  protection  ia  to 
repreti  production,  from  a  fear  of  its  oatstripping  tlie  demand ;  in  this  caae,  the  pro- 
duction of  men,  not  of  goods,  has  to  be  restricted,  but  the  object  is  the  same,  tis^ 
to  raise  the  market  price  of  the  restricted  article,  or  hinder  it  from  fiedling. 
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Tablb  l,^CemesinMl  PrcporHon  of  Total  Value  of  AgrieuUural  Produce  coming  under 

each  of  the  Heads  specified. 
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Table  II. — Value  ijf  Crops  and  Animal  ProducUy  in  Fraiica  pbb  Hbad,  on  PapuksHom 

<2f  1856. 
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Tablb  Ili^— Pnip#fiCJo»  p/  P^rmmi  MdnrM  mko  could  net  Si^  their 
Nmm^  and  of  M^nrrittjfcc^  Birike^  ^md  Dcathc  to  Pcpultrtim  m  1866. 
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69-7 
82*5 

7*9 
8-9 
7-a 

ro 

7-4 

8-0 

7-7 
7-9 

l'\ 

8-4 
8-1 
7*7 
8-3 
6-9 
7'7 
8-2 

281 

^7-4 

29-8 
24-9 
23-7 
a7-3 
a5'« 
3^-3 

27*1 

29-5 
28-9 
27*9 

22'0 
25-0 

24-6 

30-8 

23-5 

28-3 

20-3 
21*1 

Western  Nonnandjr,  &c.,.^ 
n        Brittany     

Lower  Loire  ».^...........^ 

Upper  Seine 

MiMaTk)!!^ 

33*3 

21'2 

Lorraine,  A^. , 

Abaoe 

Lower  Saone 

23-1 

H-3 
25*4 
27-0 
24-9 

21'2 

A^ 

Mediterranean  coast    

XiOwer  Garonne 

Upper  Qaronne 

24*7 
23-7 
H'S 

Conica 

France ^,... 

81-1 

470 

7*9 

26-4. 

zyz 

Best  of  Lower  Sdne 

5-8 

18-8 

161 
27-4 

«o-3 
7*9 

31-6 

24-7 

H'3 
23-0 

*  Still-birthfl  not  inelnded. 


Tablb  IV* — PrcportioM  Married  in  the  Tear  1856,  at  the  respective  Agee^ 
under  25,  25  to  SO,  and  above  30. 


TocreryliOMnlen.           | 

To  c^ery  100  Females. 

DiTtnoBs. 

Under 
96. 

26  to  30. 

30  and 
upwards. 

Under 
25. 

36  to  LO. 

80  and 
upwards. 

Flanders    

31.0 

27-8 

24-4 

20-8 

29-1 

32-1 
i8-6 
i<^-3 

21-8 
21-6 

28-4 
25-0 

31-5 
i8-5 
a7'7 
26-2 

33-6 
33-8 

31-5 

31-5 
33*3 
36-3 
34'5 
33-8 
3a'9 
33*3 
29*9 

32-9 
3^-6 
30-9 
30-8 

33'4 
30*9 

35-4 
38-4 

44-1 

47-7 
43'4 
34*7 
33*4 
47-6 
50-8 
44'9 
48-5 
38-7 
4a-3 
37-6 
SO'7 
38-9 
42-9 

55-8 
57-5 

481 

42-7 
47-7 
60-0 
60-2 
41-2 
36-1 
53-9 
61-5 
63-2 
54-9 
59-7 
47-8 
69-7 
58-3 

23() 
19-8 

24] 

25-0 
24-7 
20-8 
19-0 
28-1 
31-9 
22-6 
21^ 
19-4 
23-5 
181) 
251) 
210 
21 -Ji 

21-2 

Lower  Seine*   ..- ~ 

Western  Normandy  and  \ 

Maine    / 

Western  Brittany    

22-6 
27-7 
31-3 

Lower  Loije 

Upper  Seine 

27-6 
19*3 

IGddle  Loire 

19-9 
30-7 

AlMoe   ^ ^ 

Lower  Saone..., 

820 

23-6 

Alpa 

AuYergne,  &c.  .^ m 

Lower  Qaronne    

Adour   

Upper  Garonne 

Corsica 

24-2 

17-3 
21-6 
21-3 
26-7 
18-7 
20-5 

France  ' 

26-0 

33'o 

4I-0 

53-9 

22-0 

23-5 

•  Department  Seine  (Paris) 
BMt  of  Lower  Seine 

17-9 
361 

34'9 
3»-9 

47'* 
31*0 

49-6 
64-8 

22-7 
17-6 

27-9 

ie-« 

t2 
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Tablb  Y.'^ProportUm  of  PopuUoUm  Unmtarried,  1866. 


[Jane^ 


lUlee. 

Females. 

Age. 

PopuUitioii. 

Unmarried. 

Percent. 
Unmarried. 

Population. 

Umnazried. 

Pertet. 

0—16  

6,011,917 

6,011,917 

lOO'O 

4^874,837 

4^4^7 

lOO'O 

16-20 

1,536,825 

1,632,286 

99-8 

1,630,077 

1.454,687 

95* » 

ao-30  .„ 

2,766,946 

1,940,358 

70-1 

8,037,883 

1,617,829 

53'3 

80—40 

2,683,605 

693,168 

25-8 

2,646,504 

691,046 

2*3 

40—60  

2,300,858 

314,516 

i3'7 

2,261,996 

330,932 

I+-6 

60--60  

1,815,669 

177,437 

9-8 

1,834,038 

227,839 

ia-4 

60—70 

1,079,961 

86,078 

8-0 

1,262,808 

147,988 

11-8 

70-80  ........ 

605,668 

84,691 

6-8 

668,926 

61,601 

io'8 

80-90 

94,096 

6,697 

7-0 

128,020 

11,964 

9-7 

00  and  up- 1 
warda....  / 

6,879 

637 

9'i 

9,861 

1,052 

in 

17,800,314 

9,797,485 

— 

18,139,444 

9,319,524 

— 

Great  Britain 

and  Islan 

ds  in  Britisli  Seas,  1861. 

Age. 

Malct. 

Females. 

Population. 

Unmarried. 

Percent 
Unmarried. 

Population. 

Unmarried. 

PerCeat 
Unmaiiied. 

0—15  

3,739,324 

3,739,324 

lOO'O 

3,692,218 

3,692,218 

lOO'O 

16—20 

1,026.«9 

1,020,878 

99-6 

1,046,317 

1,019,398 

97*5 

20-30  

1,738,753 

1,110,421 

63*9 

1,934,189 

1,066,266 

56-2 

30—40  

1,328,264 

808,491 

aa-9 

1,418,863 

320,969 

aa-6 

40-60  

1,001,236 

137,418 

lyy 

1,066,706 

166,001 

14-8 

60-80 

696,949 

76,882 

10-8 

749,888 

97,294 

13-0 

60-70 

437,896 

41,192 

9*4 

607,760 

64,861 

12-8 

70-80  ....... 

208,661 

17,416 

8-3 

266,148 

82,286 

12-6 

80—90 

60,038 

3,483 

7'o 

69,669 

8,778 

12*6 

OOandap-l 
ward8.„J 

3,618 

814 

8-9 

6,802 

799 

12*7 

10,228,668 

6,449,318 

— 

10,786,919 

6,478,806 

— 
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Tabu  YI.'-Marriaffe'liates.  The  Order  in  which  the  Ditisioni  are 
piaeed,  being  nearly  thai  which  they  took  in  IWJ^  Banging  from  the 
Highest  to  the  Lowest  Bate. 


WgheH^ 

"Lower  Seine 

„      Gkrozme    

Middle  Loire    

Planden   

ITpper  Seine 

Lower  Saone 

Mediterranean  coast    ... 

ZoweH— 

Lorraine 

Western  Brittany    

Lower  Loire 

Alsace 

Alps  

AuTergne 

Western  Normandy 

Upper  Ghironne   

Corsica 

Adonr   


Ayerage  of  France 


Marriages  to  erery  1,000  Inhabitftnts. 


1842.        1844. 


90 
8-6 
9-6 
81 
8-2 
8-4 
8-3 

7-5 

7-6 

8-7* 

7-9 

7-8 

7-9 

7-6 

7-8 

7-3 

6-8 


8-2 


8-5 

8-3 
8-8 

7-9 
8-1 
7-8 
7*9 

rs 

7-6 
8-o« 

7*4 
7-6 

7*7 

rs 

7'4 
7*1 
7'2 


7*9 


1856.        1856.        1857. 


8-8 

81 

8-6 

7-7* 

90 

80 

81 

7-4 

6-8 

7-3 

60 

8-4» 

7-9 

72 

8-l« 

6-7 

6-6 


7-9 


8-9 

8-3 

7-7» 

7*9 

8-0 

8-1 

8-1 


7*9 
7*o 

7'4 

rs 

8-4* 
7*7 

7*7 

8-i» 

6-9 


7'9 


9-2 
8-8 
8-4 
8-3 
81 
81 
8-0 

8-3* 

80 

8-0 

7-9 

7-9 

7-9 

7-8 

7-6 

7-2 

6-5 


8-2 


Note,— An  asterisk  (•)  has  been  placed  against  those  ratios,  which  do  not 
accord  with  the  order  of  dirisions  adopted  aboTe.  On  the  whole,  the  figures 
exhibit  a  great  deal  of  regukrity. 

The  ratio  8*9  per  1,000,  in  the  diyision  of  the  Lower  Seine  in  1856,  was 
eompomided  of  10-3  per  1,000  in  department  Seine  (Paris),  and  7-9  per  1,000  in 
the  remaining  departments. 
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Tablb  YU.'-^Birih-Baias,  Ths  Order  in  wkkh  the  Dmskms  are  pimosi, 
being  th4U  iMch  they  toei  in  1866,  Banging  from  the  Highest  to  the 
Lowest  Bate, 


Birtha  (XiTiiig)  to  1,000  Inhabitants. 

1842. 

1844. 

1855. 

1856. 

1867. 

HigheH— 

Alsace    

87-0 
820 

34-6 
30*6 

27-8 
28-7 

31*3 
30*8 

80-9 

Corsica «.. 

28*9 

Western  Brittany    «.. 

81-7 

31-3 

27-1 

29-8 

30-8 

Alps  -.. 

81-6 

29-7 

28-8 

*9-5 

280 

Mediterranean  coast 

81-9 

29'5 

27-2 

28*9 

29-3 

Next  to  Highestr^ 

Flanders   ^.. 

290 

27-6 

26-4 

28*1 

29^ 

AuTergne ^.. 

30-4 

29*0 

26-8 

^7*9 

26-4 

Ix)wer  Seine  > 

28-1* 

311 

30-2 

28-6 
27'7 

25-9 
26-6 
24-9* 

^7*4 
i7"3 
27-1 

28*0 

Midf^le  T/>ire 

26-0 

Lower  Saone 

26*5 

Third  Order— 

Lorraine    

27-9 

27*3 

28-6 

25-2 

25*6 

Adour   

280 
28-1 
28*9 

27-2 

26-6 
2^*2 

250 
28-7 
28-5 

25-0 
24-9 
24-6 

28*6 

Lower  Loire ..« 

28*6 

Upper  Ghuronne   

2S*1 

Lowest — 

TTpper  Seine ....^...a... 

25*2 

24-1 
*4"4 

22-5 

i3-7 

22*0 

23-0 

Lower  Garonne    

24-7 

22-1 

21-7 

Western  Normandy ^ 

22-6 

21-8 

20-5 

»i'3 

210 

Average  of  France  

28-7 

*7-3 

25*0 

26*4 

26*1 

Ifote, — Hie  irregolar  ratios 
at  a  glance  how  little  tliey  distui 

•b  the  general  order 

n  asterisk 
of  the  dii 

,  and  it  w 
risions. 

iUbeien 

i 
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Taou  YlII^Dmk^lUUt.    The  Order  in  wkkh  iks  Dititkni  ar§  placed, 
being  in  accordance  with  ^at  of  the  MinioMm  JRaUe  in  1866-67»  Ranffing 
/rem  the  Higheetie  the  Leweet  Rate* 


Highe€t^ 

Western  Bnfcteny    ... 
Mediterranean  ooast 

Anyergne - 

Alps  

Lower  9*one 

,,      S^ine 


Medium — 

Adonr 

Middle  Loire    ... 

Alsace   .» , 

Upper  Gkkronne 
Corsica 


L0W€9v— 

Flanders  

Lower  Garonne    

Upper  S^ine h. 

lH>mune   .................. 

Lower  Loire  .«.««• ». 

Western  Normandy.. 


Ayerage  of  France  ....*... 


Deaths  (exdoiffe  of  Still-births)  to  l/WO  Ishabitanti. 


1842. 


26-2 

80-7 

22-8« 

261 

26-8 

26-6 

22-S* 

24*5 

27-0* 

281» 

21-5* 

24-6 
23-7 
22-9 
241 
221 
210 


24-4 


1844.    1866.    1866.    1867 


24'o 
25-» 

a4'o 
ao'5* 

21'0 

22*1 

20*8 


22'»* 

19*8 

20'6 

19*1 
i9*o 


21*9 


29-1 
80*4 
26-6 
27-9 
260 
27-7 

81-6* 

24-7 

32-4* 

24*4 

82'3» 

26-9» 

23-7 

23-0 

26-7» 

20*6 

23-3 


86-0 


28-3 

27*0 

24-9 

a4'3 

^ys^ 

24-7» 

a3'3 

23-1 

*3'7 
i4-5» 

21-6 

21-2 
2I-I 
21*2 
20*3 

19*9 


23-2 


27-2 
26*9 
26*6 
24-7 
26-0 
26*9 

28*6 

26-0* 

28*3 

22-8 

22*6 

22*7» 

21*7 

21*6 

20-9 

210 

211 


23*8 


NoU, — ^e  htegnlar  ratios  are  again  distingnished  by  an  asterisk,  and  are 
rather  numerous.  For  AdOur  ted  Corskta,  howsrer,  the  ratios  appear  some- 
times too  high,  and  then  again  too  low  for  the  position  assigned,  and  these 
contradictory  fluetuations  may  be  considered  as  neutralising  each  other. 
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Table  IX.-^Eatio§  of  Birihs,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  certain  Depari- 
menis,  showing  the  eaireme  Birth  and  Death-Bates,  in  the  Groups 
of  Dspartmenis  eonstOnting  the  seeercd  Divisions. 


Deptrtment. 

Per  1.000  rnhabitanti. 

Divinon. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Marziagee. 

- 

Nord 

82-6 
231 

81-6 
28-2 
19-2 

23-3 
190 

33-8 
29*2 
26-6 

26-9 
21-8 
230 

261 
22-2 
23-5 

30-1 
281 
20-8 

26-2 
28-3 
28-4 

33-7 
310 

28-6 
28-5 
23-3 

31-6 
29-8 
27-2 

31-6 
24-3 

341 
29-0 
21-7 

25-3 
18-5 
18-7 

28-3 
23-0 

80-9 
20-2 
220 

aa-7 
I9-I 

24-8 

21-3 

i8-8 

31-6 
3*'9 

ai-8 

19-5 
i8-a 

21-9 
20-8 

19-6 

24-0 
26-2 
19-0 

20*6 

a3'2 
J9'3 

23*4 
22-9 

27-7 

22-7 
22-9 

24-9 
29-1 
232 

28-4 
*4-7 

29-2 
20-9 

24-0 

i8-i 

a5-5 
23-0 

27-5 

21-9 

20-9 

8-2 

Flanders ■ 

AWlATtnaa 

7-4 
10-3 

Seine 

liOwcr  Soine    .......* 

Seine  Tnferieure   

Eure 

7-9 

71 

M^ayenne .---- 

7-6 

Western  Normandy  -| 

Ome 

6-7 

Finistere   

8-6 

Western  Brittany  ....  i 
Lower  Loire   -< 

Morbihan 

6-6 

Ille  and  Vilaine   

Loire  Inferienre  

Maine  and  Loire 

Deux  Sevres...... 

5-6 

7-2 

7-2 
6-9 

Mame   

S-0 

Uimer  Seine        < 

Yonne 

7-4 

Meuse    

Loiret 

7-7 
7-8 

^riddle  Loire ■< 

Indre 

73 

„    and  Loire    

Moselle 

7-7 
7-0 

Lorraine * 

Vosges  

Mciirthe    

8-7 

7-8 

f 

Rhin  Haut    

7-9 

Alsace • 

Ha  a 

7-2 
7-0 

*• 

11       -Oa*    

Isero  

Lower  Snone  ' 

Saoue  nnd  Loire  

Ain    .......T-r, 

8-5 

7-2 

J. 

Ardeche 

8-4 

Alps \ 

Alpes  Hautes    

6-9 

Drome  

8*6 

Mediterranean  coast  { 

Gard .•..' 

Var    

8-2 
81 

lioire 

8-5 

Aveyron    

7-5 

Oreuse  

6-6 

, 

Dordotme 

8-3 

Lower  Garonne - 

Lot  and  Garonne 

G^rs 

8-2 
8-2 

r 

Landes  ..^.. 

80 

Adour ■% 

Pyrenees  Hautes 

Pyrenees  Orientales.^. 
Tarn  and  Garonne  .... 
Garonne  Haut 

61 

8-1 
8-2 
7-7 

Upper  Garonne 

1866.]  "Wblton — On  French  Fopulatian  Statistics. 
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Tablb  X.^Batios  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  to  Population  in 
England  and  Wales,  France,  and  Belgium. 


Per  1,000  Inhabitants. 

England  «nd  Wales. 

France. 

Belgium. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

1841  .... 

82-4 

21'7 

7-7 

28-5 

23*5 

8-3 

83-9 

ZV8 

7-3 

•42  .... 

32-3 

ai-8 

7-4 

28-5 

24-3 

81 

82-6 

24-9 

7-0 

'48  .... 

32-5 

21-4 

7-6 

28-4 

23-4 

8-2 

81-9 

*3'3 

6-8 

'44  .... 

82-9 

ai-7 

80 

27-7 

22-3 

80 

31-8 

i^'S 

70 

1846  .... 

82-7 

2I*0 

8-6 

28-3 

21-5 

— 

82-2 

23-0 

6-9 

'46  .... 

340 

23'I 

8-6 

27-8 

^ys 

7-6 

27-8 

25-1 

60 

'47  .... 

31-6 

34'8 

80 

26-9 

24-1 

70 

27-2 

27-7 

5-6 

'48  .... 

32-7 

a3'2 

80 

26-7 

^yi 

8-2 

27-8 

25-0 

6-6 

•  '49  .... 

33-2 

^5-3 

8-2 

27-9 

27-6 

7-8 

30-5 

27'9 

7-8 

1850  .... 

33-8 

ai-o 

8-7 

27-0 

21-8 

8-4 

300 

21'2 

7-7 

'51  .... 

34-6 

ZZ'2 

8-7 

27-4 

22-8 

80 

80-3 

21-4 

7-5 

'62  .... 

34-6 

2Z'6 

8-8 

26-8 

22*5 

7-8 

801 

21-5 

70 

'63  ... 

83-6 

lyi 

90 

25-9 

22*0 

7-7 

28-5 

22-4 

6-8 

'64  .... 

34-5 

n'^ 

8-7 

25-7 

^7-6 

7-5 

29-3 

22'9 

6-5 

1865  .... 

84-2 

22-9 

8-2 

251 

26-1 

7-9 

27-8 

24-9 

6-6 

'66  ... 

350 

20-8 

8-5 

26-4 

23-2 

7-9 

29-6 

21*5 

7-3 

'37  .. . 

34*8 

22*0 

8-4 

260 

23-8 

8-2 

81-4 

22*7 

8-2 

1841-45 

32-6 

21'5 

7-9 

28-3 

23-0 

81 

32-5 

^ys 

7-0 

'46-50 

831 

13*5 

8-3 

27-1 

24-1 

7-8 

28-7 

25 '4 

6-6 

'51-57 

34-5 

"'5 

8-6 

26-2 

24-0 

7-9 

29-6 

2i-5 

71 

Table  XI. — Births  to  One  Marriage^    The  Divisions  are  Arranged  in  the 
Order  of  the  Batios  for  1865-56-57)  beginning  with  the  Highest. 


1842  and  1844. 

1855-56-57. 

Decrease. 

Highest  - 

4-7 
4-4 
4-2 
3-9. 
4-0    ■ 
.  8-8 
3-5 
3-8 

3-6 

3-3 

3-3 

8-7 

8-7      • 

31 

30 

2-9 

2-9 

4"i 
4-0 
4-0 

3'7 

ys 
ys 
ys 

3*4 

3*i 
3-2 

y^ 

3" 

.  3'o 
3'o 
2-8 
2-8 
2-6 

0-0 

Ck>niica 

0-4 

Weetem  Brittany  

0*2 

0-2 

Alpa 

0-5 

MediterraneftTi  coast ............... 

0-3 

Handera 

Auvergne    

Lowest—- 

Ijower  Saone  

0-4 
0*4 

Midd]<^  liOir* ,.-....„.,-»,, 

0-1 

Lower      „      

Ijorraine 

0-1 
0-6 

Upper  Gkuronne 

0-7 

Lower  Seine 

£ppcr     „ 

Wefttem  l^ormandT  

01 
0-2 
01 

Lower  Garonne 

0-3 
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Tablb  Xn.-^PifpidiKHoH,  with  Births,  Dttoht,  md 

Population. 

Births  (Living). 

1841. 

1846. 

1856. 

1842. 

1844. 

1856. 

Flemish  frontier 

Lower  Seine   

3,191,379 
8,847,084 
2,367,531 
2,180,755 
l,936,iai 
1,955,028 
1,706,309 
1,988,770 
1,024,888 

3,288,510 
4,062,136 
2,387,831 
2,276,408 
2,027,488 
1,988,359 
1,781,646 
1,961,416 
1,067,581 

3,369,495 
4,414,254 
2,314,760 
2,282,955 
2,120,497 
1,949,994 
1,842,009 
1,880,618 
1,068,297 

9^,59 « 
i07,9»9 
53.618 
69,192 
54,352 
49.272 
53.103 
54,133 
37,916 

y0,708 
107,478 

5».945 
71.308 

53-944 
47.928 
50,967 
53.539 
36.958 

94,616 
120,763 
49,838 
67,985 
52,764 
46,110 

50,270 
47.342 
34i3i6 

Western  Normandy 
„        Brittany .... 
Lower  Loire   

Upper  Seine 

Midcllp  TA>ire 

Lorraine,  &c 

Alsace « 

20,147,928 

20,836,378 

21,267,779 

572,096 

564.775 

564,014 

Lower  Saone  , .... 

2,313,612 

964,606 

1,697,498 

3,285,692 

2,832,694 

983,956 

1,782,729 

221,463 

2,392,658 
989,464 
1,809,832 
8,402,940 
2,908,846 
1,007,337 
1,826,106 
230,171 

2,445,266 

989,821 

1,934,300 

3,444,589 

2,937,228 

992,130 

1,788,068 

240,183 

69.985 
30,458 
54.203 

99.9" 
70,101 

27,505 

5t.559 

7,078 

66,172 
29.357 
53,357 
98,600 

70,914 

*7.390 

49.721 

7,038 

66,156 
29,185 
55.922 
96,19! 
64,589 
24,763 
43.900 
7,396 

Alps    

Mediterranean  coast 

Auvergue,  &c 

Lower  Q^aronne 

Adour 

Upper  Ghironne 

Corsica    , ,. 

14,082,250 

14,566,858 

14,771,586 

410,800 

402,549 

388,101 

Er«io«  ...r....... 

d4»280,l78 

86,408,286 

86/>89,d64 

98^,896 

9<^7>3*l' 

952,116 

Table  XIII. — Showing  the  Departments  comprised  in  each  Division, 

Flan  DEBS. — ^Departments  :  Nord,  Pas  de  Calais,  Somme,  Aisne,  Ardennes. 

Lower  Sbcne. — Departments :  Seine  Inferieure,  Oiae,  Seine  and  Mame,  Sdne, 
Seine  and  Oise,  Kure  and  Loir,  Eure.  ^^ 

Westsbk  Nobuandt  akd  Maine.— Departments :   Calrados,  Manch<$,  Ome, 
Mayenne^  Sarthe. 

Westsbk  BBtTTAinr.—Departments :  Die  and  Vilaine,  Horbihan,  Cotes  du  Iford, 
Finistere*  ' 

Lower  Loibe. — ^Departments :  Loire  Laferienre,  Maine  and  Loire,  Yeikdee,  Deux 
Sevres,  Vienne. 

Upfeb  Seine. — ^Departments ;  Meuse,  Mame,  Haute  Mame,  Aube,  Yonne,  Cote 
d'Or. 

MiDDia  LoiBE. — Departmenti :  Loiret,  Loir  And  Cher,  Indre  and  Loir,  Indre, 
Cher,  Nierre. 


LoBBAiNB,  &C. — Departments :  Moselle,  Meurthc,  Yosges,  Haute  Saone,  Doubs. 
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Marriages  in  France  during  the  Three  Years  stated. 


Deaths. 

Marriages. 

1842. 

1844. 

1856. 

1842. 

1844. 

1856. 

78,260 

72,869 

72,634 

25>934 

25,989 

26,695 

Flemiah  frontier 

102,318 

93,699 

103,864 

34.554 

34,701 

39,107 

Lower  Seine 

49,636 

45,447 

46,617 

18,033 

17,834 

16,988 

Weatem  Xiormandy 

57,192 

64,620 

64,718 

16,39a 

17,410 

16,068 

„        Brittany 

42,746 

38,647 

48,013 

16,878 

16,298 

15,643 

Lower  Loire 

44,683 

40,941 

41,236 

16,064 

16,031 

15,547 

Upper  Seine 
Middle  Loire 

41,797 

37,893 

42,920 

16,338 

iSf^i^ 

14.171 

46,749 

42,913 

39,808 

14^82 

14,761 

14,905 

Lorraine,  &c. 

27,673 

25,324 

24,601 

8,1Z2 

7,912 

8,005 

Alsace 

491,044 

451,853 

479,411 

166,797 

166,572 

167,129 

58,482 

66,582 

69,488 

19,51a 

18,637 

19,827 

Lower  Saone 

24,186 

23,763 

25,149 

7>553 

7,492 

8,283 

Alps 

52,04ft 

45,667 

52,233 

14,164 

14.359 

«5.749 

Meditemmean  coast 

74,908 

75,178 

86,724 

25,796 

26,096 

26,382 

Auyei^gne,  Ac. 

67,132 

57,672 

62,316 

^4.296 

24,105 

24439 

Lower  Garonne 

22,457 

20,683 

24,470 

6,689 

7,213 

6,799 

AdoujT 

41,138 

40,349 

42,414 

»3,990 

13,564 

13,818 

Upper  Garonne 

4,762 

4,779 

5,877 

1,615 

1,639 

1,975 

Corsica 

345,108 

324,673 

357.671 

113,615 

113,095 

117,272 

836,152 

776,526 

837,082 

080,412 

279,667 

284,401 

France 

Table  XIII. — Showing  the  Departments — Contd, 

AxaiCE. — ^Departments :  Bas  Bhin,  Haut  Bhin. 

LowBR  Saonx. — ^Departments :  Jnra,  Saone  and  Loire,  Ain,  Bhone,  Isere. 

At.P8. — Departments  :  Haates  Alpes,  Basses  Alpei,  Drome^  Ardeche. 

MsmrBBitAiTBAir  CSoast. — ^Departments :    Yar,  Bonohes  du   Bhone,  Yflxiclutre, 
€htfd,  Herault. 

AuvEBGKE,  &c. — ^Departments :  Haute  Vienne,  Crense,  AJlier,  Buy  de  Dome, 
~     Loire,  Hliate  Loire,  Lozere,  Areyron,  Cantal,  Correze. 

LdWTB    QAJtoKHE.-^Departments :    Charente,    Charente  Inferieore,  Gironde, 
Dordogne,  Lot,  Lot  and  Ckronne,  Gers. 

Aboub. — ^Departments  :  Landes,  Basses  Pyrenees,  ELautes  Pyrenees. 

Uffxb  GAS0iiirB.^Depairtm6i}ta :  T&m  and  Ghtfonse,  Taam,  Hsnt  €kn>ofim«, 
AxiegB,  Ande,  Yjwneen  Oricntalcs. 

CoESiCA. — ^Departihent :   Corse. 
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This  Paper,  by  Professor  Jevons,  was  read  in  Section  P  of  the 
British  Association,  in  1862,  but  has  not  been  hitherto  printed. 

I. — Brief  Account  of  a  Oeneral  Mathematieal  Theory  of  Fclitieal 

Economy, 

1.  The  following  paper  briefly  describes  the  nature  of  a  Theory 
of  Economy  which  will  reduce  the  main  problem  of  this  science  to  a 
mathematical  form.  Economy,  indeed,  being  concerned  with  quan- 
tities, has  always  of  necessity  been  mathematical  in  its  subject,  but 
the  strict  and  general  statement,  and  the  easy  comprehension  of  its 
quantitative  laws  has  been  prevented  by  a  neglect  of  those  powerfiil 
methods  of  expression  which  have  been  applied  to  most  other 
sciences  with  so  much  success.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however, 
that  because  economy  becomes  mathematical  in  form,  it  will,  there- 
fore, become  a  matter  of  rigorous  calculation.  Its  mathematical 
principles  may  become  formal  and  certain,  while  its  individual  data 
remain  as  inexact  as  ever; 

2.  A  true  theory  of  economy  can  only  be  attained  by  going  back 
to  the  great  springs  of  human  action — the  feelings  of  pleasure  cmd 
pain.  A  large  part  of  such  feelings  arise  periodically  from  the 
ordinary  wants  and  desires  of  body  or  mind,  and  from  the  painful 
exertion  we  are  continually  prompted  to  undergo  that  we  may  satisfy 
our  wants. 

Economy  investigates  the  relations  of  ordinary  pleastires  and 
pains  thus  arising,  and  it  has  a  wide  enough  field  of  mquiry.  But 
economy  does  not  treat  of  all  human  motives.  There  are  motives 
nearly  always  present  with  us,  arising  from  conscience,  compassion, 
or  from  some  moral  or  religious  source,  which  economy  cannot  and 
does  not  pretend  to  treat.  These  will  remain  to  us  as  outstanding 
and  disturbing  forces ;  they  must  be  treated,  if  at  all,  by  other  appro- 
priate branches  of  knowledge. 

3.  We  always  treat  feelmgs  as  being  capable  of  more  or  less,  and 
I  now  hold  that  they  are  quantities  capable  of  scientific  treatment. 

Our  estimation  of  the  comparative  amounts  of  feeling  is  per- 
formed in  the  act  of  choice  or  volition.  Our  choice  of  one  course  out 
of  two  or  more  proves  that,  in  our  estimation,  this  course  promises 
the  greatest  balance  of  pleasure.  "When  there  is  a  largo  over- 
balancing force  on  one  side,  indeed,  the  estimation  of  the  amount  of 
this  balance  is  no  doubt  very  rude ;  but  all  the  critical  points  of  the 
theory  will  depend  on  that  nice  estimation  of  the  opposing  motives 
which  we  make  when  these  are  nearly  equal,  and  we  hesitate  between 
them. 
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4.  As  several  writers  have  previously  i*emarked,  feelings  have  two 
dimensions,  intension  and  dwraiion.  A  pleasure  or  a  pain  may  be 
either  weak  or  intense  in  any  indivisible  moment ;  it  may  also  last 
a  long  or  a  short  time.  If  the  intensity  remain  uniform,  the 
quantity  of  feeling  generated  is  found  by  multiplying  the  units  of 
mteusity  into  the  units  of  duration.  But  if  the  intensity,  as  is 
usually  the  ease,  varies  as  some  function  of  the  time,  the  quantity  of 
feeling  is  got  by  infinitesimal  summation  or  vntegraHon, 

Thus,  if  the  duration  of  a  feeling  be  represented  by  the  abscissa 
of  a  curve,  the  intensity  will  be  the  ordinate,  and  the  quantity  of 
feeling  will  be  the  area. 

5.  Pleasure  and  pain,  of  course,  are  opposed  as  positive  and 
negative  quantities. 

6.  A  principle  of  the  mind  which  any  true  theory  must  take  into 
account  is  that  of  foresight.  Every  expected  future  pleasure  or  pain 
affects  us  with  similar  feelings  in  the  present  time,  but  with  an 
intensity  diminished  in  some  proportion  to  its  uncertainty  and  its 
remoteness  in  time.  But  the  effects  oi  foresight  merely  complicate 
without  altering  the  other  parts  of  the  theory. 

7.  Such  are  the  main  principles  of  feeling  on  which  economy 
is  founded.  A  second  part  of  tlie  theory  proceeds  from  feelings  to 
the  useful  objects  or  utilities  by  which  pleasurable  feeling  is  increased 
or  pain  removed. 

An  object  is  usefiil  when  it  either  affects  the  senses  pleasurably 
in  the  present  moment,  or  when,  by  foresight,  it  is  expected  that  it 
will  do  so  at  some  future  time.  Thus  we  must  carefully  distinguish 
actual  utility  in  present  use  from  estimated  future  utility^  which  yet, 
by  allowing  for  the  imperfect  force  of  anticipation,  and  for  the 
uncertainty  of  future  events,  gives  a  certain  present  utility. 

8.  Amount  of  utility  corresponds  to  amount  of  pleasure  produced. 
But  the  continued  uniform  application  of  an  useful  object  to  the 
senses  or  the  desires,  will  not  commonly  produce  uniform  amounts 
of  pleasure.  Every  appetite  or  sense  is  more  or  less  rapidly  satiated. 
A  certain  quantity  ol  an  object  received,  a  further  quantity  is 
indifferent  to  us,  or  may  even  excite  disgust.  Every  successive 
application  will  commonly  excite  the  feelmgs  less  intensely  than 
the  previous  application.  The  utility  of  the  last  supply  of  a^i 
object,  then,  usuaUy  decreases  in  some  proportion,  or  as  some  i^nc- 
tion  of  the  whole  quantitv  received.  This  variation  theoretically 
existing  even  in  the  smallest  quantities,  we  must  recede  to  infim- 
tesimaJs,  and  what  we  shall  call  the  coefficient  of  utility,  is  the  ratio 
between  the  last  increment  or  infinitely  small  supply  of  the  object, 
and  the  increment  of  pleasure  which  it  occasions,  both,  of  course, 
estimated  in  their  appropriate  units. 

9.  The  coefficient  of^  utility  is,  then,  some  generally  diminishing 
function  of  the  whole  quantity  of  the  object  consumed.  Here  is  the 
most  important  law  of  the  whole  theory. 

This  function  of  utility  is  peculiar  to  each  kind  of  object,  and 
more  or  less  to  each  individual.  Thus,  the  appetite  for  dry  bread  is 
much  more  rapidly  satisfied  than  that  for  wine,  for  clothes,  for 
handsome  furmture,  for  works  of  art,  or,  finally,  for  money.  And 
every  one  has  his  own  peculiar  tastes  in  which  he  is  nearly 
insatiable. 
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10.  A  third  part  of  the  theory  now  treats  of  labour;  which, 
although  the  means  by  which  we  seek  pleasure,  is  always  accompanied 
by  a  certain  p&inAil  exertion,  rapidly  increasing  as  some  function  of 
the  intensity  or  the  duration  of  the  labour.  Thus,  labour  will  be 
exerted  both  in  intensity  and  duration  until  a  further  increment 
will  be  more  painful  than  the  increment  of  produce  thereby  obtained 
is  pleasurable.  Here  labour  will  stop,  but  up  to  this  point  it  will 
always  be  accompanied  by  an  excess  of  pleasure. 

It  is  obvious  that  the*  final  point  of  labour  will  depend  upon  the 
final  ratio  of  utility  of  the  object  produced. 

11.  I  assume,  as  obviously  true,  that  the  abilities  of  men  are 
infinitely  varied,  whether  by  nature  or  by  education,  so  that  botii  the 
same  person  may  vary  in  his  power  of  producing  different  objects, 
and  any  two  persons  maj  vary  in  respect  of  the  same  object. 

This,  indeed,  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  erroneous  simplifica- 
tion of  the  science  efifected  by  Kicardo,  when  he  assumed  ihat  ail 
labourers  have  a  certain  umform  power;  the  higher  classes  of 
mechanics  and  other  skilled  or  learned  producers  being  treated  as 
mere  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

12.  The  theory  of  rent,  which  here  comes  in,  is  not  materially 
difierent  from  that  of  Dr.  Andeirson  and  later  writers. 

13.  We  now  arrive  at  the  thaoiy  of  exchange^  which  is  a  deduc- 
tion from  the  laws  of  utility. 

If  a  person  has  any  useM  object,  but  an  object  belonging  to 
another  person  would  have  greater  utility,  he  will  be  glad  to  eire 
the  one  in  return  for  the  other.  But  it  is  a  necessary  condition  toat 
the  other  person  will  likewise  gain,  or  at  least  not  lose  by  tibe 
exchange. 

Whether  the  exchange  will  take  place  or  not  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  estimating  the  utility  of  the  objects  on  either  side, 
which  is  done  by  integration  the  appropriate  functions  of  utili^  up 
to  the  quantity  of  each  object  as  limits.  A  bidance  of  utility  on 
both  sides  will  lead  to  an  exchange. 

14.  Suppose,  however,  that  the  lue^  objects  on  either  side  are 
commodities  of  which  more  or  less  may  be  given,  and  this  even  down 
to  infinitely  small  quantities.  Such  is  substantiailly  the  case  in 
ordinary  commercial  sales.  There  are  now  no  definite  amounts  of 
utility  to  be  balanced  against  each  other,  but  the  one  person  will 
now  give  to  the  other  so  much  of  his  commodity,  and  at  such  a  ratio 
of  exchange,  that  if  he  gave  an  infinitely  small  quantity,  either  more 
or  less,  but  at  the  same  rate,  he  would  not  gain  in  utility  by  it.  The 
increments  of  utility  lost  and  gained  at  the  limits  of  the  quantitieB 
exchanged  must  be  equal,  otherwise  further  exchange  would  take 
place. 

The  ratio  of  the  increments  of  the  commodities,  however,  would 
be  indeterminate  but  for  the  existence  of  a  law  that  ail  quantities  of 
the  same  commodity,  being  uniform  in  kind,  must  be  exchanged  at 
the  same  rate.  The  last  increments,  then,  must  be  exchanged,  in  the 
ratio  of  the  whole  quantities  exchanged.  To  explain  in  ordinary 
words  how  the  adjustment  takes  place  under  this  condition  is  almost 
impossible.  But  light  is  at  once  thrown  on  the  whole  matter  by 
stating  that  in  every  such  exchange  we  have  two  unknown  quanHUei 
and  two  equations  by  which  to  determine  them.      Tho  unknown 
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mumHtiee  are  the  quantitieB  of  commodity  given  and  received.  The 
known  quantities  are  thoee  of  the  commodities  previously  posBessed. 
We  have  also  the  ftmctions  of  utility  of  the  commodities  with 
the  respect  to  the  persons.  An  equation  may  thus  be  established 
on  either  side  between  the  utility  gained  and  sacrificed  at  the  ratio 
of  exchange  of  the  whole  commodities,  upon  the  last  increments 
exchanged. 

15.  When  the  useful  object  on  one  side  only  is  infinitely  divisible, 
we  shall  have  only  one  unknown  quantitv,  namely,  that  of  the 
divisible  commodity  given  for  the  indivisible  object,  and  idso  one 
equation  to  determine  it  by,  namely,  that  on  the  part  of  the  person 
holding  the  divisible  commodity,  and  able  to  give  more  or  less  for  it. 
But  this  does  not  apply  to  unique  objects,  like  a  statue,  a  rare 
book,  or  gem,  which  do  not  admit  of  the  conception  of  more 
or  less. 

When  both  commodities  are  indivisible  as  first  supposed  (section 
18),  we  have  neither  xmknown  quantities  nor  equations. 

16.  The  equations  in  an  exchange  may  prove  impossible,  or 
without  solutions.  This  will  indicate  either  that  no  exchange  of 
commodity  can  take  place  at  aU,  or  that  at  least  one  of  the  parties 
to  the  exchange  is  net  satisfied  even  with  the  whole  of  the  com- 
modity formerly  belonging  to  the  other. 

17.  The  prmciple  of  exchange  thus  deduced  in  the  case  of  two 
persons  and  two  commodities,  applies  to  any  number  of  persons  and 
commodities.  It,  therefore,  applies  not  only  to  the  general  inland 
trade  of  a  country,  but  to  the  trade  between  aggregates  of  men  or 
nations — international  trade. 

The  number  of  equations  is  very  rapidly  increased  according  to 
the  simple  law  of  combinations. 

18.  Of  course  such  eqimtions  as  are  here  spoken  of  are  merely 
theoretical.  Buch  complicated  laws  as  those  of  economy  cannot  be 
accurately  traced  in  incuvidual  cases.  Their  operation  can  only  be 
detected  in  aggregates  and  by  the  method  of  averages.  We  must 
ihink  under  the  forms  of  these  laws  m  their  theoretic  perfection  and 
complication;  in  practice  we  mmst  he  content  with  appro^dma^e  and 
empirical  laws. 

19.  Let  it  be  remarked,  that  though  the  exchanges  be  regulated 
by  equations,  there  cannot  be  equality  in  the  whole  utilities  gained 
and  lost,  which  are  found  by  integrating  the  functions  of  utmty  of 
the  respective  commodities  before  and  mer  exchange.  The  balance 
is  the  gain  of  utility,  and  from  the  nature  of  exchange  there  must  be 
a  gain  on  one  side  at  least. 

20.  Combining  the  theory  of  exchanges  with  that  of  labour  and 
production,  the  quantity  which  each  person  produces  will  be  depen- 
dant upon  the  result  of  the  exchanges ;  for  this  may  greatly  modify 
the  conditions  of  utility. 

A  new  set  of  unknown  quantities  are  thus  introduced ;  but  it 
will  be  found  that  just  as  many  new  equations  to  determine  them 
may  be  established.  Each  such  equation  is  between  the  utility  of 
the  last  increment  of  produce  and  the  increment  of  labour  necessary 
to  produce  it. 

21.  The  only  further  part  of  the  theory  which  I  will  here  at  all 
attempt  to  explain  is   that  referring  to  ci^ital.     I  shall  give  a 
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definition  of  coital  different  from  tHe  established  one,  and  much 
simpler.  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  says  (^Frineiples,  3rd  edition,  vol.  i,  p.  67), 
"  What  capital  does  for  production  is  to  afford  the  shelter,  protec- 
tion, tools  and  materials  which  the  work  requires,  and  to  feed  and 
otherwise  maintain  the  labourers  during  the  process." 

To  understand  capital  properly,  we  must  omit  all  but  the  last 
enumerated  part.  Thus,  I  define  capital  as  consisting  of  aU  ueeftU 
objects  tohichy  in  sullying  a  lahomrer*s  ordinarv  wants  and  desires^ 
enable  him  to  undertime  works  of  which  the  result  will  be  deferred  fir 
a  greater  or  less  space  of  time.  Capital,  in  short,  is  nothing  but 
maintenance  of  labourers. 

It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  true  that  buildings,  tools,  materials,  Ac., 
are  a  necessary  means  of  production ;  but  they  are  idready  the  pro- 
duct of  labour  assisted  by  capital  or  maintenance.  They  are  the 
results  of  the  application  of  capital  to  labour  at  an  imperfect  stage. 

Without  capital  a  person  must  have  immediate  returns,  or  else 
he  perishes,  with  capital  he  may  sow  in  the  spring  that  he  may 
reap  in  the  autumn ;  or  he  may  undertake  labour-saving  enterprises, 
such  aJ9  roads  and  railways,  which  will  not  make  a  full  return  for 
many  years.  Most  improved  modes  of  applying  labour  require  that 
the  enjoyment  of  the  result  shall  be  deferred.  • 

22.  While  amount  of  capital  is  estimated  by  the  amount  of 
utility  of  which  the  enjoyment  is  deferred,  amount  of  employment  of 
capital  is  the  amount  of  utility  multiplied  by  the  number  of  units  of 
time  during  which  its  enjovment  is  deferred. 

23.  The  interest  of  all  capital  in  a  market  is  of  one  rate  only, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  lowest  rate ;  because  capital  consists  only  m 
maintenance,  and  mar  therefore  be  applied  mdifferently  to  any 
branch  of  industry.  Buildings,  tools,  &c.,  which  have  hitherto  been 
classed  with  capital,  are,  on  the  contrary,  usually  applicable  only  to 
the  single  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed.  The  profit  they 
bring,  therefore,  in  no  way  follows  the  laws  of  the  interest  of  capital, 
but  rather  those  of  rent,  or  the  produce  of  natural  agents.  This 
has  been  already  remarked  by  Professor  Newman,  in  his  Lectures  on 
Political  Economy,  and  by  other  writers. 

24.  As  labour  must  be  sunposed  to  be  aided  with  some  capital, 
the  rate  of  interest  is  always  aetermined  by  the  ratio  which  a  new 
increment  of  produce  bears  to  the  increment  of  capital  by  which  it  was 
produced.  As  the  interest  of  all  capital  must  be  uniform,  the  benefit 
which  the  mass  of  capital  already  available  confers  upon  the 
labourer  goes  for  nothing  in  determining  the  rate  of  interest,  which 
depends  solely  upon  the  portion  last  added,  or  which  may  be 
added. 

25.  We  can  now  easily  explain  the  known  fiict,  that  the  interest 
of  capital  always  tends  to  fall  very  rapidly  as  its  amoiint  increases, 
in  proportion  to  the  labour  it  supports.  It  is  because  for  equal 
increments  of  time  the  necessary  increments  of  capital  increase  with 
the  time.  Thus,  if  I  undertake  a  work  which  I  can  finish  in  one 
year,  I  have  to  await  the  result  on  an  average  only  half  a-year. 
If,  however,  I  work  a  second  year  before  getting  the  result,  I  wait 
a  whole  year  for  the  former  year's  work  and  half  a-year  for  the 
second  year's  work.  Thus  I  employ  at  least  three  times  as  much 
capital  in  the  second  year  as  in  the  m'st.    In  the  third  year  I  should 
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employ  at  least  five  times  as  much  capital,  in  the  fourth  year  at  least 
seren  times,  and  so  on.  Unless,  then,  the  advantages  of  the  sue- 
cessive  deferments  increase  in  the  arithmetical  series  3,  5,  7,  9,  <ftc., 
the  proportional  profit  from  the  new  additions  must  fall,  and,  as  was 
said  Deu>re,  the  lowest  rate  for  which  capital  may  be  had  governs  the 
rate  of  all  other  capital. 

26.  It  is  the  accepted  opinion  of  writers  of  the  present  day,  that 
the  rate  of  interest  tends  to  fall  because  the  soil  does  not  yield 
proportionate  returns  as  its  cultivation  is  pushed.  But  I  must  hold 
th^t  this  decrease  in  the  proportionate  returns  would  chiefly  fall 
upon  the  wages  of  the  labourer.  The  interest  of  capital  has  no 
relation  to  the  absolute  returns  to  labour,  but  only  to  the  increased 
return  which  the  last  increment  of  capital  allows. 

27.  Having  thus  explained  some  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
theory,  I  shall  close  without  venturing  into  the  higher  complications 
of  the  subject,  where  the  effects  of  money,  of  credit,  of  combination 
of  labour,  of  the  risk  or  uncertainty  of  undertakings,  and  of  bank- 
mptcv,  are  taken  into  account. 

The  last  result  of  the  theory  will  be  to  give  a  determination  of 
the  rate  of  wages,  or  the  produce  of  labour  after  deduction  of  rent, 
interest,  profit,  insurance  and  taxation,  which  are  so  many  payments 
which  the  labourer  makes  for  advantages  enjoyed. 


II.— jS^Mltoff  of  Live  Stock  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Toe  Statistical  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  have  recently  pub- 
lished the  first  complete  return  of  live  stock  in  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  the  acconnts  heretofore  obtained  have  related  to 
the  latter  country  only.  Some  of  the  most  important  items  are  set  oat  in 
the  subjoined  tables  : — 

h-^Tbtal  Number  of  Cattle^  Sheep^  and  Pigs  in  each  Divieion  of  the  United  Kingdom, 


JDmsioflf 

of 

United  KiDgdom. 


Enffland    

msm   

Gotland    

reland « 

Oeoflffln  

bsonel  Islands : — 

Jenej  

Gnernaey,  Ac.  


for    United! 
Kingdom j 


Date  of  Belorns. 


5ih  March,  1866 


Year  1866 
5th  March,  1866 


dumber  of  Live  Stock. 


Cattle. 


Cowi.  OtLer  Cattle.         Total. 


222,546 

370,457 

1,386,176 

7»755 
3i030 


3,286,308 


2,016,505 
318.855 
5661954 

2,107,238 

101932 

6,222 
3.946 


5,030,652 


3,307,034 
541,401 
937,411 

3,493,414 
18,687 

ia,o37 
6,976 


8,316,960 


Sheep." 


15,124,541 

1,668,(563 

6,255,077 

8,688,742 

65,954 

617 
1,214 


26,794,708 


Pigs. 


2,0fi(),299 
191,604 
219,716 

1,299,883 
10,966 

6,832 
6,599 


3,800,399 


*  The  number  of  sheep  in  these  letums,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  northern  counties  of 

'     '  and  to  Scotland,  is  probably  short  by  a  large  number  of  the  lambs  of  the  present  year  in 

of  the  date  at  -which  the  returns  were  made.  ___^___ 
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Ih-'Number  of  taeh  kind  of  U^  Stock,  and  Number  of  OaiUe  DM  of ,  or  EmJM  im 
AeeowU  of  Plague,  in  each  Otmniy  of  ChretU  Britain. 


Counties  (Proper) 

in 

Giett  Britain. 


Kambei  of  Lire  Stock 
Existing  vpon  6th  March,  1866. 


Cattle. 


Sheep. 


Kg*. 


JCatimated 
Ordinary 

Stock 
of  Cattle. 


Number  of 

Cattle 
Died  of,  or 
Killed  on 
Acooont  of 

PlaMe, 
np  to  week 

ended 
81st  April, 


P'erecBtace 

of  TlIMM 

of  Cattle  froa 

plafgne  mp 

toSUtApoL 

18M. 


Bedford , 

Berki 

Buckingham 

Canibridgo    ,„.„* „«.. 

CTbeeter ....  ...,.«.«„„t^*,«.^*t»«.^ 

Com wbH    ^ ,  „  .m,.  .  h,^.  .« 

Cutn  berlaud  „ . ,  „.,  »** ,  .„. 

Defby    .,.„..........h....„........».. 

Deron    ,,.,,,„,„,„..h,„..,. 

Dorset    .H,,...-. 

Dufliflra....... ...>..... 

EascT  (eih^  metropolitan)* 

Glonoeiter.  ,„ „ ., . ,  „  „„  .„, » , 

KaDts 

Hen&ford    .„ ...,.„,.. 

Hertford  (extra  mctt*o*)*„„.. 

Huntingdon  , ,. 

Eeat  (extra  nictropolitaiv)*.. 

Lancaster  .♦,...»-...»-.♦„,..*.««*. 

Leioe etor  ....  ..,„„, „.« „„.« .„„ . 

Lincoln  ....».»,.,..„„..........,..  ...♦. 

Monmouth    ,  „. ...,., I, 

Norfolk , „. 

Nortluimpton   ».„.„.. «.„... 

N  orthumberland  ..  ^. 

Nottingham  ,., „. 

Oxford 

E  iitUnd, »„,♦♦♦ ....  *,„  .„.„ 

Salop ..,»„.,**..,* *.... 

Somereet   -,....»„..„„.».....*.„.  „ 

Stafford 

SufFolk 

Surrey  {eitra  metropolitan)* 

SuBseiL ..,.,., ,....„„., 

Warwick   .,„.„...„.„„„ 

WeBtmoreland ,„„„....„„ 

Wilts „,... 

Wofceat^er  „ „„  ....„„.  „. 

York,  Eafit  Eidinff 

„  city  of  York  ....*..,»... 
,f  North  Hiding  ,...„„ 
»     Wcflt 


30,  [49 
51,840 

93*044 
133*^5^ 
109,1^5 
ii3iJ95 

70,00^ 

£0,736 

9M3' 
481690 
65,184 

20,@,;0 

50,635 

^9»ii5 
169,194 

3'^»73.'! 
9^133*5 

74.^6^ 
78,4ii 
67,165 

4iti35 

11,651 

io7,ioft 

i7Ji5+7 
J07ji98 
75i7<S7 
ii,oj7 
74,670 
67,^49 
5fi3^3 
77i7*+ 
45t789 
64,809 

Ii9>i33 
189,341 


i8o»z5o 

3  37.3 1'^ 
363,015 

^55.036 
96,989 
^00,049 
396,011 
176,11^ 
769,116 
492,613 
146,696 
373»i*9 
35^-373 
619,598 
257,196 
206,858 
ii7,8iT 
709,056 
^17*^^5 

1,088,204 
13^*153 
59^^fiS3 
435-837 
635,487 

333>3°4 

75^755 

3271*1* 

636,975 

a3'*93* 
407,9^9 
121,918 
485,056 
285,878 
124,664 
596,8^3 
io4,i£4 
416,853 
462,058 


36,796 
41,265 
39,266 
58,225 

57i*9^ 
63,920 
40,742 
31.45* 
9+^475 
38,676 
14,140 
9«.948 
5^*933 
79*789 
25,260 

3^1194 
16,60  a 
66,763 
50,375 

9>i5i* 
13,152 

11^1876 
38,366 
24,621 
19,083 
4*>37i 
3^754 
59.«74 
75469 
47.967 

133498 
13,618 
41,642 
36,613 
74' 3 
61,012 
36,686 

53472 
72,048 


25.915 
30,032 

37,086 

125,192 

134,470 

112,377 

113.569 

184,203 

70,014 

52,695 

63,582 

96,907 

48,976 

65,717 

20,166 

19,8tK4 

52,197 

a05,13C» 

89,355 

175,654 

3fi,735 

96,9G0 

76,358 

79,319 

68,SS6 

43,4-17 

11,669 

110,711 

173,659 

109,806 

57,359 

23,179 

75,734 

67,817 

55,528 

77,823 

4^,909 


H  393,421 


Total  for  countiM  of  England 
Total  for  metropolitan  police  district 

Total  for  England   .«. 


3,269,247 
37,787 


"4,995444 

129,097 


1,032,210 
34,089 


8,809,958 
44^488 


3,307,034 


»5,»24,54i 


2,066,299 


3,414,436 


443 

499 

1,H56 

6,640 

42,922 

926 

5,370 

1,^JS9 

169 

IS 

406 

1,928 

116 

299 

S48 

4S6 

E,ii3S 

1,371 

3,841 

333 

9,935 

5,638 

2,476 

919 

2,3m 

2,ri6fi 

10 

M12 

178 
3,585 
2,032 
1,171 
1,0(56 

593 

99 
197 


2-1,796 


134^486 
7,028* 


141,514 


1-70 

162 

353 

17-30 

34-13 

69 

4-78 

-90 

-OB 

oa 

-77 
3*66 

'61 

•83 

2-29 

11-30 

£-63 

1-87 

-37 
566 

5*81 
3-24 
1  16 
3-37 
5^90 

-16 
4-89 

-10 
3^ 
3  S3 
5-04 
1-40 


13 


6-30 


4-00 

15-80 


4-U    ! 


^        *  Thii  total  of  7,028  inrluflrt  6,cjofl  for  the   *■  mctTDpolitftii  iKsliee  flistrict **  up  to  the  31  »l  of  Mircti  «n4 
aetrop&lii/'  nr  diathctj  uiiJgf  the  Board  of  Worki,  ffom  31  »t  of  M ardi  to  Slat  of  ApriL 


I  laotettJI 
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II,— AMwto-  of  each  Und  of  Live  Scodk,  and  Number  of  Cattle  Died  or  Killed,  ^ie.-^Contd. 


CooAtiea  (Proper) 


Great  Britain. 


Nitmber  of  Lire  Stoek 
Exiiting  upon  6th  March,  1866. 


Cattle. 


Sheep. 


Rgi. 


Ordinary 

Stoek 
of  Cattle. 


Number  of 

Cattle 

Died  of,  or 

Killed  on 

Aocoiuit  of 

riftgue 
np  to  week 

ended 
2l8t  April, 

1866. 


Percentage 

of  LoMea 

of  Cattle  fhim 

Plagne  up 

to  31st  April. 

1866, 

computed 

upon 

Estimated 

Ordinanr 

Stock. 


■Wai.es. 

Ai^eeea  

Bjreoon  

Oardigui  

Osmuurthen 

GanmiTon .. « 

Denbigh    

Hint 

Qhanorgui    

MerioDeth 

Mont^omeiy , 

Pembroke , 

Bftdoor , 

Total  for  Wales 

SCOTLAKS. 

Aberdeen  , 

Aigyle  , 

Ayr   

Banff 

Berwick 

Bate 

Oaitlinees  , 

dackmannan    , 

Dumbarton  

Dumfiriee  

Bdinbiirgh    

SScin  or  Koraj    

For&r   .............! 

Haddington 

InTemoss  

Kincardine    

JQnzoBs .*. 

ICrkcudbnght 

Ijanark  ....« 

■Jjinlithgow    

Kaim 

Orkney  and  Shetland 

Peebles 

Perth 

Senfrew 

Boss  and  Cromarty .... 

Boxburgh 

Selkirk  

ad 
Wigton „ 

Total  for  Scotland 


35i4*7 
29,604 

47,384 
84,106 
44»o7a 
46,695 
191383 
45,9" 
33,343 
58,628 
68,84a 
28,006 


33,715 

198,546 
110,295 
I39»3»7 

150,5^5 

177,484 
235»09' 
220,241 
64,412 
181,376 


17,875 

7,367 

16,708 

19,339 
18,940 
16,529 
14,860 
14,335 
7,703 
20,863 

ai,739 
5,346 


35,427 
29,604 
47»384. 
84,106 
44,072 
49,994 
21,917 
45,911 
33,343 
58,628 
68,842 
28,006 


8,552 
3,186 


S^^Aoi 


1,668,663 


191,604 


547,234 


6,738 


133,451 
57,831 
75,544 
36,541 
15,19* 

8,252 
19,999 

2,104 
10,564 

44,364 
13,013 
20^406 
27,297 
28,645 

9,659 
45,334 
21,529 

4,028 

34,658 

56,206 
8,0*9 
5,232 

43,308 
5,970 

66,150 

21,513 
36,109 
16,084 
2,027 
21,396 
11,262 
35.703 


109,292 
700,621 
262,973 

55,409 

193,288 

34,318 

82,676 

9,468 

53,405 
371,486 

113,479 
69,078 
93.685 

156,653 

91,414 

522,006 

41,073 
22,450 

271^-67 

160,014 

;t3»07o 

19,862 

76,624 

125,831 

494,635 

26,503 

293,754 
310,537 
100,885 
86,392 
164,060 
118,669 


14,763 
5,702 

13,502 
6,171 
8,34* 
1,250 
3,012 
1,261 
1,196 

18,612 
9,609 
5,772 

14,193 

14,868 
7,646 
4,588 
4,769 
1,286 

10,289 
8,992 
3>i66 
1,406 

7,313 
1,220 

17,782 
2,354 
8,489 
6,094 
663 
3,673 
1,458 

10,273 


133,798 
57,831 
76,281 
36,542 
15,429 

8,252 
19,999 

2,361 
11,287 
45,067 
14,088 
20,406 
30,776 
37,501 
10,170 
45,335 


4,596 
34,692 
60,539 

8,704 

5,232 
43,308 

5,975 
69,944 
21,968 
36,109 
16,149 

2,042 
23,891 
11,262 
85,703 


858 
781 
237 


275 

786 

717 

1,077 

3,781 

9,452 

511 

1 

1,691 

660 

34 

4,484 

696 


5 

4,342 

519 

65 
15 

2,705 


716 
14*54 


1-23 


27 
103 
1-54 


11-64 
6-96 
1-69 
7-64 

12-28 

25-20 

5-02 

'7-44 

14-38 

•10 

7-40 

8-00 


•08 
6-21 
2-36 

•40 

•73 

11-33 


937H-11 


5,255,077 


219,716 


967,975 


83,191 


3-43 
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It  appears  from  the  same  publication  that  there  were  on  the  5th  March, 
1866,  in  England  and  Scotland  4,785,846  cattle,  of  which  1,883,532  were 
cows,  1,298,514  were  ^'  other  cattle  "  aged  two  years  and  oyer ;  and  1,603,800 
under  two  years  of  age  ;  and  that  there  were  22,048,181  sheep,  of  which 
159538,444  were  one  year  old  and  aboye ;  and  6,509,837  under  one  year. 

The  next  table  exhibits  the  number  of  liye  stock  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  yarious  foreign  countries : — 

llLSkOement  of  the  Population  and  Number  of  Live  Stock  in  the  under-menHaned 
CountrieSy  according  to  the  Latest  Betunu.  ■ 


1 


Date 
ofRetnnu 

of 
UreStock. 

Popolation 

acoordiBg  to 

Lateat 

BetnniB. 

Catae. 

Sbeep. 

Conntriei. 

Covfl. 

Other 
Cattle. 

Total. 

Fin. 

United  Kingdom 
Russia 

186&-66 
'59-63 
1861 
'61 
'61 
'60 
'62 
'61 
'61 
'61 

'61 
'68 
'64 

'67 

'62 

'64 
'56 
'62 
'65 
'63 
'63 
'60 

29,070,932 

74,139,394 

1,662,734 

421,486 

561,831 

3,859,728 

18,491,220 

1,880,070 

2,225,240 

1,720,708 

1,429,199 
853,315 
468,311 

539,258 

279,637 

8,618,459 
4,529,461 
37,386,313 
15,658,531 
36,267,648 
4,807,440 
31,4i5,080 

3,286,308 

756*834 

ai7,75« 

198,3^0 

1,112,944 

3,38^,703 

4",563 
466,758 

348,418 

i87,44» 
116,421 

197,622 

943,214 

5,781,465 

6,353,086 
1,530,626 
8,728,862 

5,030,652 

361,940 

172,250 
92,062 

803,7x4 
2,251,797 

226,897 
490,414 

273,068 

129,211 

84,224 

69,215 

390,673 
8,415,895 
7,904,030 
8,182,613 

8,316,960 
25,444,000 

1,118,774 
390,001 

290,372 
1,916,658 
5,634,500 
949,179 
638,460 
957,172 

621,486 
316,653 
200,645 

266,837 

219,843 

1,333,887 

1,257,649 
14,197,360 

2,904,598 
14,257,116 

3,185,882 
16,911,475 

26,795,708 

46,130,800 

1,761,950 

862,219 

165,344 

1,644,156 

17,428,017 

2,211,927 

371,989 

683,842 

177,322 
231,787 
152,584 

1,198,450 

295,322 

930,136 
683,485 
33,281,592 
22,054,967 
16,964,286 
2,058,638 
23,817,756 

8,802,399 
10,097,000 

Denmark  Proper 
Sleswig    

300,928 

Holstein 

82,898 

Sweden   

457,961 

Prussia    

2,709,709 

Hanover 

554,066 

Saxony    

270,46s 

Wurtemberg  

Grand  Ducliy  of! 

Baden J 

Grand  Dudiy  of  1 

Hesse  J 

Grand  Duchy  of! 

Nassau J 

Grand  Duchy  of] 

Mecklenburg-  V 

Schwerin J 

Grand  Duchy  of  1 

Oldenburg  ....  j 
Holland  

216,96S 
807,198 

195,fi96 

65,979 

157,5a 

87,336 
29^636 

Belgium  

458,418 

Franco 

5,246,403 

Spain  .. ................ 

4,26lv817 

Austria    

8,151,608 

Bayaria 

926,523 

United  States 

32,555,« 
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MABRUOEB,  BIBTHS,  AXD  DEATHS  IK   THE 

UNITED    KINGDOM. 


No.  L-ENOLAND  AND  WALES. 

MABBIAGES  in  the  Qvabteb  XKrp  31st  Dbceicbbb,  1865, 

AND  BIBTHS  AND  DEATHS  iK  the  Qttabtbb 

Bin>BD  81st  Mabch,  1866. 

Tfagland. — Hm  Betnrn  oomprifles  the  Bibths  and  Deaths  registered  by 
2,200  regiitrnn  in  all  the  districts  of  England  daring  the  winter  qnarter  that 
ended  on  March  81st,  1866;  and  the  MABfiiAass  in  12,828  chorches  or  chapels, 
aboot  6,852  registered  places  of  worship  unconnected  with  the  Established  Church, 
and  641  Superintendent  Begistrars'  offices,  in  the  quarter  that  ended  on  December 
Slat,  1865. 

If  a  high  marriage-rate  is  accepted  as  an  indication  of  well-being  and  content- 
ment in  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  the  present  return  is  highly  satisfactory ; 
for  in  the  last  quarter  of  last  year  the  marriage-rate  was  unusually,  perhaps 
unpreoedentedly,  high  all  over  the  country.  The  natural  growth  of  the  population, 
as  shown  by  the  birth-registers,  has  been  active  for  a  considerable  time;  and  it 
was  well  maintained  in  the  first  three  months  of  the  present  year.  Against  this 
latter  fiict  must  be  set  the  high  mortality  which  prevailed  during  the  same 
period,  partly  in  consequence  of  meteorologictd  conditions  and  changes,  unfavorable 
to  health. 

Enolaio)  : — ^liABBZAOBS,  BiBTHSy  and  Deaths^  returned  in  the  Years 
186a-66»  and  m  the  Quartbbs  of  those  Years. 

Calendar  Ybabs,  1860-66  i-^Numbers, 


Years 

'66. 

'65. 

•64. 

'68. 

'62. 

'61. 

'60. 

Marriages    No. 

Births y, 

Deaths „ 

— 

185,520 
747,870 
491,360 

180,387 
740,275 
495,531 

173,510 
727,417 
473,837 

164,030 
712,684 
436,566 

163,706 
696,406 
435,114 

170,156 
684,048 
422,721 

QuABTERs  ofeath  Calendar  Year,  1860-66. 
(I.)  Marriages: — Numbers, 


Qrf .  ended 
lest  day  qf 

•66. 

'65. 

'64. 

'68. 

'62. 

'61. 

'60. 

March No. 

— 

36,835 

37,988 

35,528 

33,953 

33,274 

35,150 

Jime    fp 

— 

45,772 

44,599 

44,146 

40,853 

42,012 

43,777 

Septmbr „ 

— 

45,863 

44,675 

41,932 

40,600 

39,884 

40,541 

Decmbr „ 

— 

57,050 

53,125 

51,904 

48,624 

48,536 

50,688 
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Quarterly  Beturtu. 

Quartbrso/mcA  Calendar  Tear,  1860-66. 
(II.)  Births: — Numben. 


[Jtme, 


Qrt.  ended 
iMtdayqf 

'36. 

'65. 

•64. 

'68. 

•62. 

•61. 

'60. 

March No. 

196,737 

194,287 

192,974 

186,341 

181,990 

172,933 

183,180 

June    „ 

— 

192,921 

188,835 

189,340 

185,554 

184,820 

174,028 

Beptmbr „ 

— 

181,642 

181,015 

173,439 

172,709 

172,033 

164,121 

Deembr „ 

— 

179,020 

177,478 

178,297 

172.431 

166,620 

162,719 

(III.)  J)KATfin:—Kuinber», 


Ore.  ended 
laei  day  of 

•66. 

'65. 

•64. 

'68. 

'6«. 

•61. 

•60. 

Marcb No. 

138,233 

140,646 

142,977 

128,096 

122,019 

121,215 

122,617 

June    „ 

— 

116,006 

116,801 

118,121 

107,392 

107,558 

110,869 

Septmbr ,, 

— 

113,404 

112,223 

112,504 

92,381 

101,232 

86,312 

Deembr „ 

— 

121,304 

123,451 

115,116 

114,774 

105,109 

102,923 

Mabbliobs. — In  tbe  quarter  that  ended  Slst  December,  1865,  there  were 
114,100  persons  nmrried  m  England.  In  London  the  weddings  rose  from  7,866 
and  8,711  in  the  December  qoarter  of  the  two  previons  years  to  9,746  in  that  of 
last  year.  In  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  which  together  contain  a  population  not 
mnch  exceeding  the  metropolitan,  the  marrisges  in  the  same  three  periods  were  7,636, 
7,253,  and  8,576.  In  the  northern  counties  they  were  2,917,  8,173,  and  3,274. 
In  Monmoathshire  and  Wales  8,829, 8,416,  and  8,588.  In  Yorkshire  5,659,  6,027, 
and  6,291. 

Taking  a  few  districts  as  examples,  the  mnrriagee  in  the  three  December 
quarters  of  1863, 1864^  and  1865,  were  in  Kensmgton  505,  555,  and  706.  In 
Marylebone  478,  524,  and  601.  In  Pancras  554,  643,  and  668.  In  Islington  353. 
422,  and  525.  In  Hackney  258,  281,  and  371.  In  Shoreditch  560,  607,  and 
600.  In  Bethnal-green  360,  420,  and  520.  In  Lambeth  624^  669,  and  799.  Tbe 
returns  show  continued  prosperity  in  the  seats  of  the  woollen  trade.  In  Bradford 
the  marriages  in  the  same  three  corresponding  quarters  were  633,  635,  and  676. 
In  Leeds  they  were  525,  517,  and  604. 

The  marriage-rate  per  aimum,  in  the  December  quarter  of  1865,  was  2*148. 
This  result  represents  the  proportion  of  persons  married  to  a  hundred  in  the 
population.  Tbe  average  of  ten  corresponding  quarters  was  1'981  per  cent. 
Weddings  are  always  l£e  most  frequent  in  the  Christmas  quarter,  and  in  that  of 
1864  the  marriage-rate  was  2*022 ;  but  within  the  range  of  the  comparison,  viz., 
the  ten  years  1856-65,  a  rate  as  high  as  2'1  per  cent,  is  without  any  example,  with 
the  single  exception  of  that  which  is  supplied  by  the  present  return. 

BiBTHS. — Of  children  bom  in  the  March  quarter  of  the  present  year  the  number 
was  196,737,  against  the  high  number  194^287  in  the  eorresponding  period  of  1866. 
The  annual  birth-rate  for  the  same  period  was  8*776  per  cent.;  &e  average  bong 
8*644.  The  birth-rate  is  always  higher  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  than 
in  the  last ;  but  the  tables  for  the  last  ten  years  furnish  no  instance  of  a  rate  so 
high  as  that  which  prevailed  last  quarter.  London  yielded  its  fair  contribution  to 
'the  increase ;  the  burths  were  under  30,000  in  the  metropolis,  and  slightiy  above 
that  number  in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire.  In  some  counties,  as  Oxfordshirey 
Buckinghamshire,  Norfolk,  and  LeiceBtersliire,  there  was  a  decrease,  for  which 
others,  chiefly  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  in  Wales,  more  than  ooni- 
pensate  by  their  increase.  The  births  were  very  numeronsin  Surrey,  JhiwQuiun, 
Lancashire,  Durham,  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Wales. 
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EifOiAim:— JimtMiZ  Rates  per  Cent,  of  Pebsokb  Mabbibd,  Births,  and 
Dbaths,  during  the  Years  1860-66,  and  the  Quartbrs  of  those  Years. 

Calendar  Ysars,  1860-66 :— General  Percentage  Eesulu. 


T«AU  

'66. 

Mean 
'66-'66. 

*65. 

'64. 

•63. 

'62. 

'61. 

'60. 

Bstmtd.Popln. 
of   England 
t»  tkotttands 
in  middle  of 
eacKYear 

2I,2IO 

— 

zo,99i 

ao,77» 

20,554 

ao,336 

20,119 

19»903 

PenonB   Mar-) 
ried   PerctJ 

Daitli. ....    „ 

"~ 

1-678 

3-483 
a*224 

1-768 

3-563 
2*341 

1-736 

3-561 
2-385 

1-688 

3-539 
2-305 

1-614 

3-504 
2-147 

1*628 

3-461 
2163 

1-710 

3-437 
2-124 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year,  1860-66. 
(1.)  PusoNB  Marriso  i'-^Pereintages. 


Qrs.  ended 
lest  di^  of 

M«rch....Per  ct. 

Jane. ,. 

Septmbr.     „ 

DMabr.      „ 

'66. 

Mean 
'66-'66. 

'65. 

'64. 

'63. 

'62. 

'61. 

'60. 

^^^ 

1*398 
1*698 
1-621 
1*981 

1-428 
1*752 
1-732 
2*148 

1-472 
1-724 
1-704 
2*022 

1-408 
1-726 
1-616 
1-996 

1*360 
1-614 
1-582 
1-890 

1-346 
1-678 
1-570 
1*906 

1*422 
1-766 
1-614 
2*012 

(II.) 

Births 

Ore.  ended 
lest  day  of 

If  •rch....Per  ct. 

'66. 

Mean 
'66-'66. 

'66. 

•64. 

•68. 

'62. 

'61. 

•60. 

3*776 

3'^44 

3*768 

3-740 

3-691- 

3*644 

3-500 

3-707 

Jsae    ....    ,t 

— 

3*620 

3-691 

3-651 

3-700 

3-665 

3*690 

3-512 

Septmbr.     „ 

— 

3*343 

3*429 

3-453 

3-343 

3-365 

3-388 

3-267 

Ilecmbr.      », 

— 

3-3** 

3-370 

3-376 

3-428 

3-350 

3-272 

3-230 

(III.)  Dbaths  :— P«r«i/<yef. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

M«rch....Per  ct. 

'66. 

Ifeaa 
'56-'65. 

'65. 

'64. 

'68. 

'62. 

'61. 

'60. 

2*653 

z*504 

2-728 

2-772 

2-538 

2-443 

2453 

2-481 

June „ 

... 

2*186 

2-220 

2-260 

2-308 

2-121 

2-147 

2-237 

B^tmbr.     „ 

.. 

2*002 

2-141 

2-141 

2-169 

1-800 

1-994 

1-718 

Daembr.     ,, 

— 

2*205 

2-284 

2*349 

2*213 

2-230 

2*064 

2043 
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IircBEASB  07  PopiTLiTioir.^Whnst  iho  Inrths  were  196,737,  th«  deailis 
in  the  same  time  138,233,  and  the  excess  of  the  former  over  the  latter  was  58,504. 
The  natural  increase  was  650  daily ;  hut  this  was  disturbed  by  migratory 
tendemaes,  always  in  active  operation. 

The  total  number  of  emigrants  from  ports  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Irdahd 
was  39,672,  of  whom  about  11,000  were  of  English  origin.  Irish  emigration  from 
the  same  ports  was  xiearly  double  that  amount.  Of  the  total  number  33,000 
emigrants  had  chosen  the  United  States  for  their  destination,  6,000  the  Australian 
Ckdonies.     Of  the  21,000  Irish  emigrants,  19,000  went  to  the  United  States.* 

Emigration  declined  greatly  in  the  first  quarter  of  1865 ;  but  it  has  again 
increased,  and  was  as  active  as  in  the  two  previous  years  1863-64. 

Pbioes,  Paupbbisk,  autd  thb  Weatheb. — ^The  price  of  wheat  continues  to 
rise,  and  in  the  first  three  moutlis  of  this  year  it  was  4^.  6d,  per  quarter,  wluch  is 
6«.  more  than  it  was  in  the  same  periud  of  1864,  and  7#.  more  than  in  that  of  1865. 
Daring  the  four  quarterly  periods  that  have  elapsed  since  the  31st  March,  1865,  it 
has  been  slowly  but  constantly  rising ;  it  was  40s,  6d.,  4Ss,  StL,  44s.  10c2.,  and 
45f .  Gd.  Beef  at  Leadenhall  and  Newgate  Markets,  sold  by  the  carcase,  averaged 
6^.  per  lb.,  a  price  which  differed  but  littie  from  those  of  the  March  quarter  in. 
1864  and  1865,  which  were  51^  and  5}<2.  The  price  for  inferior  quality  of  beef 
was  in  all  these  three  periods  the  same,  viz.,  ^d,;  for  superior  it  was  G^d,  in 
1864,  7d,  in  1865,  6}(I.  hist  quarter.  The  highest  price  of  beef  scarcely  varied 
during  the  last  eighteen  months.  The  mean  price  of  mutton  was  6^.,  and  was 
rather  higher  than  in  the  two  previous  corresponding  quarters.  Best  potatoes  at 
the  Waterside  Market,  Southwark,  ranged  from  55«.  to  90#.  per  ton. 

The  average  number  of  paupers  relieved  on  the  last  day  of  each  week  in  the 
quarter  was  189,546  in-door,  759,402  out-door.  The  amount  of  in-door  relief  was 
the  same  as  in  the  March  quarter  of  1864,  but  rather  less  than  that  of  1866. 
The  number  of  out-door  paupers  was  less  than  it  had  been  in  either  of  thoee 
periods. 

According  to  the  Greenwich  observations  the  month  of  January  was  warmer 
than  that  month  has  been  in  any  year  since  1851.  In  ordinary  course,  Januaxy  is 
almost  8°  colder  than  December ;  but  last  January  was  as  warm  as  the  remarkably 
warm  month  that  dosed  the  year  1865.  At  the  beginning  of  the  month  the  weather 
was  stormy,  and  the  wind  blew  in  gales ;  and  on  the  11th  there  was  in  Loudon  a 
ftll  of  unusually  heavy  snow,  which  seriously  impeded  trafiic  and  broke  down  the 
telegraphic  poles  and  wires.  Soon  the  snow  disappeared  under  a  rapid  thaw, 
which  was  followed  by  the  inundation  of  all  the  low-lying  lands  in  the  valley  of 
the  Thames.  Heavy  rains  and  high  winds,  with  frequent  changes,  attended  tiie 
mouth  to  its  close ;  but  its  most  striking  feature  was  the  high  temperature  which 
continued  till  near  the  middle  of  February,  and  showed,  an  average  excess  of 
6^  daily.  From  this  date  till  the  middle  of  March  the  air  was  almost  continuoualy 
cold,  and  the  average  daily  defect  of  temperature  was  about  8^.  Four  days  of  heat 
followed;  then  four  days  of  cold;  and  finally  a  warm  period  of  ^ht  days,  in 
which  the  mean  temperature  rose  6^  above  the  average.  The  extreme  mildness 
of  the  first  six  weeks  quickened  vegetation ;  hedges  and  fruit-trees  budded,  and 
in  some  places  ahnost  burst  into  blossom.  The  change  in  the  atmosphere  from 
mild  and  damp  to  cold  and  dry  was  favourable  to  agricultural  operations,  whidi 
had  been  in  a  backward  state  owing  to  the  soddoned  state  of  the  ground ;  and 
was  besides  a  salutary  check  on  the  too  rapid  advance  of  vegetation ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  quarter  the  growing  crops  were  sufficiently  forward  not  to  be  injured 
by  sudden  frosts.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  quarter  was  41*2% 
which  is  1*7°  above  the  average  of  the  same  period  in  the  previous  twenty-five 
years.     The  Ml  of  rain  was  9*3  in.,  which  amount  is  4*5  in.  above  the  average. 

*  Return  with  which  the  Registrar-General  has  been  favoured  by  the  Emigra- 
tion Commissioners  :  of  39,672  emigrants  the  origin  was  undistinguished  in  1,239 
cases,  which  have  been  distributed  by  calculation. 
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Lev  than  two  inehefl  of  that  qoantttj  Ml  in  March ;  the  reet  in  nearly  equal 
portioDs  in  the  two  previotis  montha.  The  atmospherio  preaaore  waa  low 
thronghoat  the  quarter.  The  reporter  at  Onemaey  atatea  that  in  January  the 
ialand  waa  viaited  by  a  soocearion  of  atorma,  evidimtly  recorrent  cydonea;  the 
moat  violent  of  whidi  oocorred  on  the  11th,  raged  witii  extraordinary  fury,  and 
infficted  eztenaive  injury  on  treea  and  houaes.  The  barometer  fell  to  28*444  in., 
the  greateat  depression  known  there  for  28  years.  At  Aldershot  on  the  11th, 
anow  oorered  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  9  in.;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  month 
anowdropa,  crocuses,  and  primroees  were  in  flower.  On  the  4th  February  a 
hurricane  of  unprecedented  violence  blew  at  Belfast  and  for  many  milea  around 
it,  accompanied  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  with  hail  and  rain  which  swept 
along  in  masses.  "  Large  trees  were  torn  up ;  chimneys  thrown  down,  and  slates 
whirled  through  the  air  like  feathers."  This  storm  visited  Manchester  and 
aome  other  plaoea  in  the  north  of  England. 

BxATHB ;  ASJ>  THE  Statb  07  THs  PuBiJO  HxALTH. — ^Tho  weatbcr  m  the 
quarter,  as  it  waa  obaerved  in  the  metropolis,  has  been  described  in  its  main  pdnta ; 
and  the  deacription  of  it  ia  for  the  most  part  applicable  to  that  which  waa 
experienced  over  the  country.  It  was  unfavourable  to  health ;  and,  by  exciting  or 
aggravating  pulmonary  diseases,  carried  off  many  persons  of  advanced  age.  The 
total  number  of  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  was  138,233,  which  implies  a  rate  of 
mortality  above  the  average  crif  ten  previous  winters,  though  not  so  high  as  it  had 
been  in  the  winters  of  1864  and  1865.  In  those  two  periods  142,977  and  140,646 
deaths  were  registered. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  thai  while  the  mortality  in  London  and  eight  other  . 
divisions  waa  lower  last  quarter  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1866,  it  was 
higher  in  the  two  remaining  divisions,  viz.,  the  north-western  counties  (Cheshire 
and  Lancashire)  and  Yorkshire.  It  would  appear  that  in  the  large  and  always 
unhealthy  manufacturing  towna  in  these  parts,  the  people  suffered  more  than  they 
did  in  others  from  conditions  and  sudden  changes  of  the  atmosphere  which  were 
not  confined  to  them ;  and  also,  as  shown  in  the  Registrars'  reports,  that  scarlatina, 
nseasles,  whooping-cough,  and  other  zymotic  diseases  prevailed  there,  and  co- 
operated  with  the  weaker  in  producing  a  high  mortality. 


Average  Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  to  1,000  of  the  Popvlation  in  the  Eleven 
Divishnt  of  England  in  the  Ten  Years  1861-60 ;  tfi  the  Year  1866;  in  the 
Winter^  Spring^  Summery  and  Auiumn  Quarters  of  1866 ;  and  in  the  Winter 
Quarter  of  1866. 


' 

Avenge  Aimnal  Bate  of  Mortality  to  1,000  Living  in 

Dirisions. 

TenTean, 
1851-60. 

1866.                           I 

1866. 

Year. 

Winter 
Qnarter. 

Spring 
Quarter. 

Summer 
Quarter. 

Autumn 
Quarter. 

Winter 
Quarter. 

I.  London 

23-63 
19-55 
20-44 
20-58 
2001 
22-36 
21-10 
26-51 
28-09 
21-99 
21-28 

24-40 
20-40 
21-56 
21-06 
20-42 
22-18 
21-81 
27-38 
26-71 
23-70 
23-36 

28-46 
24-25 
25-39 
24-47 
26-20 
27-16 
26-73 
30-26 
28-01 
26-26 
29-61 

23-16 
18-82 
20-02 
20-40 
20-63 
20-28 
20-62 
24-69 
24-88 
22-68 
24-76 

21-91 
19-07 
20-02 
19-76 
17-14 
19-46 
20-43 
26-64 
26-13 
22-86 
18-74 

2406 
19-44 
20-79 
19-60 
18-81 
21-89 
20-66 
28-93 
24-86 
23-03 
20-41 

26*66 

n.  South-Eastem  counties   .... 
ni.  South  Midland       „ 
IT.  Eastern  counties  

21-85 
22-85 
28*19 

V.  South-Westem  counties  .... 
VI.  West  Midland        „ 
TO.  North  Midland       „ 
vra.  North-Weetem      „ 
EK.  Torkahire 

z.  Korthem  counties    

Zi.  Monmouthshire  and  Wales 

28-85 
26-64 
24-01 
33-84 
29-60 
24-48 
23-92 
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The  popnktioii  of  London  u  not  very  different  in  amount  from  that  of  Chediiie 
and  Lancashire ;  the  births  were  as  28  in  the  former  to  80  in  the  latter;  bat  tiia 
deaths  were  as  20  to  26. 

The  annual  rate  of  mortality  last  quarter  in  Engbmd  was  2*663  per  cent.;  the 
average  of  ten  previous  winters  being  2*504.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  drsomataiiee 
that  this  excess  aboye  the  average  was  contributed  entirely  by  the  large  towna ; 
for  in  the  country  districts  the  death-rate,  2*252,  was  actually  lower  than  the 
anrerage,  2*295.  The  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  the  142  town  districts  was  2-967» 
against  the  average,  2*680.  These  results  confirm  the  oonclusion  that  there  were 
other  destructive  causes  at  work  bendes  unfavourable  states  of  the  weather— that 
the  ^aeases  above  mentioned^  which  commit  so  much  havoc  in  towns,  were  etiU 
more  extensively  Ihtal,  and  only  acquired  additional  vigoor  fttnu  influences  pecnliar 
to  the  season. 

The  death-rate  was  higher  in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  than  in  any  other  of  the 
eleven  divirions;  it  was  8*384  per  cent.  In  Yorkshire  it  was  2*960;  in  London 
2*606 ;  in  the  west  midland  counties  2-654 ;  in  the  northern  counties  (Dnrfaam, 
Northumberland,  &c)  2*443.  It  was  lowest  in  the  sooth-eastern  countiei^  where  it 
was  2^186. 


AifiniAL  Rats  of  Mobtalitt  per  Cent,  in  Town  and  Ck>iTiiTBT  DnrnictB  qf 
Enolahb  in  each  Quarter  of  the  Yean  1866-64. 


Area 

in  Statute 

Acres. 

Population 
Ennmeimted. 

anartert 
ending 

Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  per  Oeat. 
in  each  Quarter  of  the  Tean 

1861. 

1866. 

Mean 
'66-65. 

1866. 

1864. 

Inl42DiBtrictB,and^ 
56  Sub-districtB, 
comprising      the 
Chief  Towns ^ 

8AS87,151 

10,d80,841 

rMarch.. 
J  Jime  .... 
1  Sept  .... 
LDec 

Year  .... 

2-967 

2-680 
2*322 
2*237 
2*460 

2-881 
2-339 
2*387 
2-564 

2«D 
2-412 
2-886 
M16 

— 

2*426 

2*543 

2-598 

84,037,732 

9,185,383 

Year... 

rMarch.. 
J  June  .... 
1  Sept.  .... 
iDec 

— 

1*989 

2*080 

2107 

Li    the    remaining^ 
Districts  and  Sub- 
districts  of  Eng- 
land  and  Wales,  - 
comprising  chiefly 
BmcUl  Towns  and 
C&untry  Parishes  ^ 

2-252 

2-295 
2024 
1-736 
1*901 

2-514 
2*049 
1*828 
1*927 

2-612 
2-070 
1-888 
2-014 

IMe, — ^The  three  months,  January,  February,  March,  contain  90,  in  leap  year  91 
days;  the  three  months,  April,  May,  June,  91  days ;  each  of  the  last  two  quarters  of  the 
year  92  daye.  For  this  inequality  a  correction  has  been  made  in  the  calculations,  also 
for  the  diffeience  between  365  and  365*25  days,  and  866  and  365*25  days  in  leap  year. 


If  the  map  of  England  were  shaded  to  represent  the  rates  of  mortality  of  last 
qoarto  in  the  registration  districts,  the  eye  travelling  from  the  lighter  south  to 
the  darker  north  would  be  instantly  drawn  to  a  spot  of  portentous  darkness  on  the 
Mersey ;  and  the  question  would  be  asked  whether  cholera,  the  black  death*  or 
other  plague,  imported  with  bales  of  merchandise,  had  been  lately  introduced  into 
its  bimy  and  populous  seaport.  Happily  this  has  not  been  the  case;  but  ftv^, 
probably  developed  or  aided  by  the  mild  and  damp  atmosphere  of  the  season,  and 
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by  overcrowding  in  an  increamng  popnlation,  has  been  busy  and  fatal  in  Liverpool, 
and  in  other  towns  of  the  same  connty,  and  of  Yorkshire.  The  annaal  mortality 
of  the  borough  of  Liverpool  in  the  three  months  was  excessive,  and  demands 
Hnroediate  and  earriest  consideration ;  it  rose  to  4*698  pei^  Mlit.  This  implies  that 
if  this  death-rate  were  maintained  for  a  year,  forty-six  persons  ont  of  a  thotfaand  in 
the  population  wonld  die  in  that  time,  or  fifteen  more  than  died  in  Glasgow,  its 
northern  rival,  nineteen  more  than  in  London.  The  mortality  of  the  city  of 
Manchester,  though  far  less  than  that  of  Liverpool,  was  higher  than  in  any  other  of 
the  thfarteni  seledwd  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  it  was  3*742  per  cent.,  and 
that  of  Leeds  was  hardly  less*  The  following  nnmbers  of  deaths  registered  in  a 
few  districts  in  three  correspotiding  qtiarters,  make  the  recent  increase  sufficiently 
appairent : — 


Lireipool 

West  Derby 
Chorlton ....... 

]£anohester... 

Ashton    

Oldham  

Blackbum  ... 
Leedi 


Mardi  Qoarter, 
1864. 


8,013 

2,136 

1,893 

2,256 

779 

673 

892 

1,088 


March  Qnarter, 
iaM< 


3,659 

2,047 

1,196 

2,324 

836 

852 

942 

961 


March  Qoarter, 
1866. 


3,526 
2,628 
1,506 
2,496 
1,006 
1,110 
1,149 
1,234 


The  Begistnur  of  the  Howard-street  snb-district  of  Liverpool  repcrti  33  deaths 
fttiA  typhts  oat  of  630  from  all  caoses ;  and  many  occurred  from  brcmchitis  and 
wbooping-oongh.  In  the  St.  Thomas  sub-district  of  the  same  town  28  were  from 
typhus  out  of  811 ;  and  pulmonary  diseases  were  &tal. 


Population  ;  Births,  Deaths  ;  Mban  Teuperaturb  and  Kainfall  in  laH  WitOer 
Quarter,  in  Thirteen  Large  Towns, 


Cities,  fcc. 

Eitimated 
Population  in 
the  Middle 

of 

,  the  Year 

1866. 

Birtha 

in 

18  Week! 

ending 

Slat  March, 

1866. 

Deatfaa 

in 

IS  Weeki 

ending 

Slat  March, 

1866. 

Annual  Rate 

to  1,000  Uring  daring 

the  18  Weeka  ending 

Slat  March,  1866. 

Mean 

Temperatnre 

in 

18  Weeks 

ending 

Slat  March, 

1866. 

Bainfall 

in 

luchca  in 

IS  Weeka 

ending 

Slst  March, 

1866. 

Birtha. 

Deatha. 

Total  of  13  large  towns.... 
Iiondon   

6,122,894 

8,067,586 
163,680 
885,798 
484,387 
858,865 
112,904 
218,267 
228,187 
105,283 

122,277 

175,128 
432,266 

818,487 

58,551 

28,407 
1,482 
8,404 
6,078 
8,422 
1,101 
2,212 
2,535 
1,072 

1,299 

1,555 
4,678 

2,806 

46,452 

20,029 
1,315 
2,565 
6,542 
8,346 

936 
1,818 
2,095 

730 

962 

1,313 
8,378 

2,423 

88-38 

8717 
86-34 
40-69 
42-06 
88-27 
3914 
40-68 
44*59 
40-89 

42-&1 

35-64 
48-44 

29-07 

30-46 

26-66 
32-26 
30-66 
46-93 
87-42 
33-27 
83-43 
36-85 
27-84 

81-58 

30-09 
31-37 

80-54 

40-3 

41-2 
41-3 
41-3 
41*9 
40-6 
401 
89-6 
40-3 

88*9 

88*4 
38*6 

41*8 

8-4 
9*8 

Bristol  (city)  

11-1 

Birmingham  (borough).... 

Xdverpool  (borough) 

lijoMUiester  (citv)  

70 
60 
8*5 

Salford  (borough)  

Sheffield  (borough)    

Iieeds  (bcvouirh) 

8-5 
8*2 
6*5 

Hull  (borough)  

Newcastle  -  on  -  Tyne    i 

™^i^^L;;\- ^ 

■Criin iiurtf  a  ICIIV)     >. 

3*5 
8-6 

CHa«K)w"(citv)' 

15*6 

DabUn  (city  and  somel 
suburbs) J 

7*6 
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England  :  •—  Marriagbb  Eeffistered  in  Quarters  ended  QM  l>eeember^ 
1865-68 ;  and  Bibths  tmd  Deaths  $i»  Quarters  ended  SlH  Mardk, 
1866-64. 


1 

DIVISIONS. 

8 

AUA 

8 

POFULATIOir, 

1861. 
(P«rf0M.) 

4                6                6 

MAUiAosa  in  Qnaxtflsa  ended 
SlatDeeember. 

(England  ftnd  Wales.) 

in 

SUtnteAeret. 

'66. 

'64. 

'68. 

Engld.  &WALRB....2b^a2# 

37,3*4,883 

No.  • 
20,066,224 

No. 
57,050 

No. 

53,125 

No. 

5^904 

I.  London 

II.  South-Eastem  

in.  South-Midland 

IV.  Eastern 

77,997 

4,o«5,935 
3,201,290 
3,214,099 

4,993,^60 
3,865,332 

3,540,797 

2,000,227 
3,654,636 
3,49^,321 

5,218,588 

2,803,989 

1,847,661 
1,295,516 
1,142,662 

1,835,714 
2,436,668 
1,288,928 

2,935,540 
2,015,541 
1,151,372 

1,312,834 

9,746 

4,930 
3,310 
3,135 

3,960 
6,981 
3,309 

8,576 
6,291 
3,*74 

3,538 

8,711 

4,626 
3,262 
3,148 

3,868 
6,668 
3,084 

7,268 
6,027 
8,173 

8,416 

7,866 

4,^04 
3,215 
3,068 

V.  South-WeBtem 

VI.  West  Midland 

VII.  North  Midland 

vui.  North-Western 

8,818 
6,634 
3,164 

7,636 
6,669 
2,917 

3,329 

X.  Northern  

XI.  Monmthsh.  ftWales 

7 
DIVISIONS. 

8                9                10 

B11XH8  in  Onaiien  ended 
Slat  March. 

11            IS         18 

Dbaths  in  Qnaiten  ended 
Slat  March. 

(England  and  Walei.) 

'66. 

'65. 

'64. 

'66. 

* 

'65. 

'64. 

ENGLD.&  Wales  ...Totah 

No. 
19^,737 

No. 
i94.*87 

No. 
i9*,947 

No. 
138,233 

No. 
140,646 

No. 
142,977 

I.  liOndon 

28,407 

16,982 
11,880 
10,109 

i5i987 
24,777 
11,894 

30,4*9 
20,862 
12,908 

12,502 

28,059 

16,912 
11,900 
10,252 

16,872 
24,103 
11,856 

29,982 
20.748 

26,697 

16,716 
11,993 
10,4fiS 

16,026 
24,867 
11,838 

29,989 
20,444 

20,029 

10,585 

7,473 
6,614 

10,891 

16,995 
7,850 

26,539 
x<.<8iA 

21,018 

11,600 
8,266 
6,960 

11,483* 

17,166 

8,366 

23,380 

14,571 

7,966 

9,982 

22,721 

11,673 
8,736 
7,044 

11,965 

17,428 

8,460 

23,826 

14,713 

7,615 

8,897 

n.  South-Eastem  

m.  South  Midland 

rv.  Eastern 

V.  South-Westem 

VI.  West  Midland 

vn.  North  Midland 

vili.  North-Westem 

jTc.  Vorkshfr^ ................ 

X.  Northern  

XI.  Monmth8h.&  Wales 

12 
12 

.449 
166 

12,0£ 
11,9C 

\9 
\6 

7,54 
8,13 

2 
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BEMAHKS  ON  THE  WEATHER 

DUBina  THB  QuASTEB  svpivG  81bt  Maboh,  1866. 

Bjf  Jamxs  O1.AIBHEB,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  S^e.^  See.  of  ike  JBrUish  Meteorological  Society. 

The  weather  at  the  hegiimmg  of  the  year  was  stormy,  with  gales  of  wind. 
The  temperatare  was  high  for  the  season.  On  the  11th  day  there  fell  an  unusual 
fall  of  sticking  snow,  of  very  great  specific  gravity.  The  street  traffic  in  London, 
was  extremely  difficult ;  the  telegraphic  wires  were  so  loaded  with  snow,  and  the 
wind  was  so  violent,  that  many  poles  gave  way,  and  telegraphic  communication  all 
nrand  London  was  greatly  interrupted.  So  great  was  the  destmction  of  wires  and 
poles,  that  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  all  were  not  restored.  The  snow  was  of  that 
tmosual  dense  character,  that  six  inches  in  depth  produced  water  to  the  depth  of 
li  in.  nearly.  A  very  rapid  thaw  set  in,  and  within  two  or  three  days  all  the  snow 
disappeared,  followed,  however,  by  rivers  overflowing  their  banks.  All  tlie  low- 
lying  lands  along  the  valley  of  the  Thames  were  under  water.  The  weather  con- 
tinned  changeable  throughout  January,  with  heavy  rains  and  gales  of  wind.  The 
characteristic  feature  of  this  month  was  its  extraordinary  warmth,  it  being  6^^ 
above  its  average  value  from  fifty  years'  observation.  This  unusual  temperature 
continued  till  12th  February,  and  the  average  daily  excess  of  temperature  up  to 
this  time  was  6^  duly.  From  the  18th  day  of  February  till  15th  March,  the 
weather  was  cold,  and  nearly  constantly  below  the  average  for  the  season  of  the 
year.  The  average  daily  defect  of  temperature  for  this  period  was  2°'9 ;  four  days 
of  warm  weather  followed,  each  day  being  about  2°  in  excess  of  its  average  tempe- 
ratare. This  ¥ras  succeeded  by  four  days  of  very  cold  weather,  the  defect  averaging 
4^°  daily,  and  the  quarter  closed  with  dght  days  whose  temperatmre  exceeded  their 
averages  by  6^.  • 

The  extreme  mild  weather  in  January  and  the  first  part  of  February  stimulated 
vegetation  to  a  very  unusual  activity  at  this  season.  Hedges  and  early  fruit  trees 
were  budding,  and  some  were  ready  to  burst  into  bloesom. 

The  change  in  the  middle  of  February,  from  so  mild  and  damp  to  a  colder  and 
dzyer  atmosphere,  prevented  vegetation  advancing  too  rapidly,  and  was  othenvisc 
baiefidal  to  agricultxural  operations,  by  enabling  farmers  to  do  much  field  and  fiirm 
work,  which  in  many  places,  owing  to  the  soddened  state  of  the  ground,  were  in  a 
very  backward  state. 

At  the  end  of  the  quarter  vegetation  was  sufficiently  checked  by  the  cold 
weather,  and  the  growing  crops  generally  were  suffidentiy  advanced  to  render 
them  secure  from  l£e  danger  of  sudden  frosts. 

The  mean  temperature  of  January  was  42^*6,  being  warmer  than  any  January 
iince  that  of  1851;  the  preceding  month,  December,  was  42®'7,  being  2^-4  of 
liigher  temperature  than  the  average ;  usually  January  is  2^*8  colder  than  the  pre- 
ceding month,  yet  on  this  occasion  it  was  0°*1  of  lower  temperature  only.  It  was 
41°  above  the  average  of  the  preceding  25  Januaiies,  and  6°-3  above  the  tempe- 
rature of  January,  1865. 

The  mean  temperature  of  February  was  40°-6,  being  1°'9  above  the  average 
of  the  preceding  25  Februaries,  and  8°*9  above  that  of  last  year.  Every  month 
from  September  to  this  month  inclusive  has  been  of  higher  temperature  than  their 
averages,  to  the  mean  amount  of  dP'9  nearly. 

The  mean  temperature  of  March  was  40°*6,  the  same  as  in  February,  being 
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1^*2  below  the  average  of  the  preceding  25  years,  and  3°*9  above  that  of  kst 
year. 

The  mean  high  day  temperatures  were  above  their  averages  in  Janoary  and 
February  to  the  amonnta  of  4°'7  and  SP'9  respeotively,  and  below  in  March  to  the 
amount  of  1°'9. 

The  mean  low  night  tenmeratures  were  above  their  averages  in  January  and 
February  to  the  amounts  of  S^*3  and  1^*2  respectively,  and  below  in  March  to  the 
amount  of  0^*8. 

Therefore  in  January  end  Febniary  both  the  daya  and  nights  were  WBaB» 
whilst  in  March  both  were  cold. 

The  daily  ranges  of  temperature  were  greater  than  their  averages  in  January 
and  February  to  the  amounts  of  1^*4  and  1^*^L  respectively,  and  len  in  Mardi  to 
the  amount  of  0^*8. 

The  fall  of  rain  exoeeded  its  average  value  in  both  January  and  February,  in 
the  former  by  2  inches,  and  in  the  latter  by  2|  inches ;  it  was  <^  its  average  vilue 
in  March. 


The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  si  Greenwich  in  the  three  months  (  _ 
February,  constituting  the  three  winter  months,  was  41^*8,  being  4^*0  above  the 
average  of  the  preceding  95  years. 


Taaperatoreof 

JSIaatie 
Force 

of 
Yapov. 

Wsight 
of  Vapov 

1866. 

Air. 

Dew 
Point. 

Air- 
DaUy  Range. 

inV 

Cahiclbot 

of  Air. 

Montlu. 

Mma. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 
age of 

95 
Years. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

26 
Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

**&•' 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

-%" 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

X' 

Yean. 

of  the 
rhames 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Yean. 

Mean. 

Di£. 
fnm 
Atow 

-%" 

Tenia. 

Jan 

Feb 

March  ... 

o 
42-6 

40-5 

40-5 

o 
+8-4 

+2-3 

-0-6 

o 
+4-5 

+1-9 

-1.2 

o 
40-7 

38  5 

380 

o 
+3  8 

+1^5 

-1-4 

o 
38-4 

35-9 

84-8 

o 
-h3-4 

+.13 

-1-7 

o 
11-1 

12-4 

13-9 

o 
+1-4 

+11 

-0-8 

o 
42  1 

40-6 

41-7 

In. 
•234 

•211 

-909 

In. 
+  •082 

+  009 

-.•015 

6r. 

3-7 

9-4 
9-8 

Gr. 

+0-1 

00 
-0-9 

Mean 

41-2 

+2-7J  +1-7 

39  1     +1-8 

S6'4 

+10 

12-5 

+0-6 

41-4 

-216 

+•009 

9-6 

0-0 

Degree 

of 

Uamidity. 

Reading 

of 

Barometer. 

Weight  of  a 

Cubic  Foot 

of  Air. 

Bain. 

Daily 
Hon- 
lontal 
Move- 
ment 
of  the 
Air. 

Beading  of  Theraomet«c  «a  GraM. 

Number  of  Nights 
it  was 

Low- 
«st 

Bead. 

at 

NighL 

1866. 

Mean. 

DiflE. 
from 
Aver- 

%'' 

Yean. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 

firom 
Aver- 

Years. 

Amnt. 

Diff. 
fh>m 
Aver- 

V 

Yean. 

High- 

Montht. 

At  or 
below 
80«>. 

Be- 

tween 
80° 
and 
4fP, 

Above 
40°. 

Bad. 
Nitkt 

Jan 

Feb 

March  ... 

86 
86 
81 

-  9 
0 

-  1 

In. 
99 -701 

29-629 

29-627 

In. 
-•066 

-•269 

-•229 

Gr. 

648 

647 
647 

Gr. 

-  6 

-  7 

-  8 

In. 
8-7 

4  0 

16 

In. 
+2-0 

+9-6 

0  0 

Milea. 
361 

837 

239 

10 
13 
16 

15 

13 
11 

6 

8 

4 

o 
90-4 

17-3 

16-9 

o 
44<3 

43-8 

49-6 

Mean 

84 

-  1 

89-686 

-•185 

647 

-  6 

Sam 
9  3 

Sum 
+4-6 

Mean 
312 

Sum 
89 

Sam 
89 

Sam 
18 

13T 

w 

NoU.—la  reading  this  table  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sign  (-)  minus  signifies  below  the  arctage,  aad  that 
the  sign  (+)  plot  tigniiles  shore  the  average. 
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Enolamd  : — Meteorological  Table,  Quarter  ended  SUt  Mareh,  1866. 


1 

Namzs 

Of 

Statioivb. 

3 

Ifeaa 

Preuureof 
Dry  Air 
reduced 
(othe 
Level  of 
thebea. 

8 

Highest 
Reading 
of  the 
Thermo- 
meter. 

4 

Lowest 
Reading 
of  the 
Thermo- 
meter. 

6 

Range 
of  Tern, 
perature 

in  the 
Oiurter 

6 

lltan 

Monthly 
Range 

of 
Tem- 
perature. 

7 

Mean 

Daily 
Range 

of 

Tem- 

paratnre. 

8 

Mean 

Tern- 
peratun 

0ftk4 

Mr. 

9 

Mean 
Degree 
ofHiu 
midity. 

O-uenuey   

Vontnor  ....-r      ■-■•'■ 

in. 
29*525 
29*560 
29*504 
29  551 

29*549 
29-588 
29-622 
29-486 

29*504 
29  -473 
29  428 
29*464 

55-5 
59  0 
60*5 
64  0 

63-7 
60-0 
62  0 
64  0 

59  3 
59*3 
54*9 
57-2 

32*5 
30*0 
19  0 
22*5 

16*2 
19-0 
17  0 
10*6 

27-3 

19  0 
14*5 
20*4 

o 
23*0 
29  0 
41*5 
41-5 

47-6 
41-0 
46  0 
58*5 

32-0 
40-3 
40*4 
36*8 

20*8 
25  0 
31*2 
85*0 

86*6 
82-8 
88-8 
87-8 

26*7 
36*9 
35*5 
81-2 

« 

7*3 

8*4 

10*6 

12*4 

12-8 
12-0 
14^ 
14-5 

7*6 
13*4 
11  0 

9-6 

o 
44-4 
44*4 
43*5 
41*2 

40-6 
40-8 
41  1 
89-6 

41-9 
40*3 
39  0 
38*6 

89 

79 

86 

BoyaibbBeiratory 
BoTBton 

84 
87 

"Xjuttm^-^t  

87 

Diss  (Norfolk)  .... 
Belyoir 

88 

86 

Liyerpool 

Wakefield 

StonThurst 

«2 

85 
87 

North  Shields    .... 

86 

10 

11              12         IS         14         16 
WlliD. 

16 

Mean 
Amount 

of 
Cloud. 

17             18 

VAJCB9 

ov 

Mean 
estimated 
Strength. 

Relative  Proportion  of 

Number 

of  Days 

on  which 

itfeU. 

Amount 

N. 

S. 

8. 

w. 

collected. 

Q'ueniflej   

17 

1*8 

0*7 

11 

1-8 
1*8 

1*6 
1*9 
0*8 
1*8 

7 

7 
6 
6 

6 
5 

4 
5 

5 
4 
6 

8 

4 
4 
3 
3 

1 
4 
8 
2 

4 
4 
3 
3 

8 
5 
8 
8 

10 
10 
13 
11 

9 
9 
8 

11 

14 
13 
13 

13 
12 

12 
13 
13 

4-2 

4*6 
7*6 

6-6 
7*4 
6*6 
6*3 

6-6 
7  0 
7-6 

64 
54 
61 
50 

63 
67 

56 

64 
61 
69 

in. 
16*2 

Ventnof 

11  0 

Barnstaple 

13-7 

Boyal  ObserTatoiy 

Boyston 

Lampeter  

Diss  (Norfolk)   .... 
Belroir  

9*8 

70 

18*9 
7-8 
6-8 

I>iverpool   

6-0 

Wakefield 

Stony  hurst 

6-5 
14-0 

North  Shields    .... 

7 

-L 

2 

5 

•9 

65 

6-8 
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No.  n.-SGOTLAND. 

MARRIAGES,  BIRTHS,  and  DEATHS  is  the  Quabtek 
sin)ED  dlST  Maboh,  1866. 


Scotland,  for  the  pnrpoees  of  registration,  is  at  present  dinded  into  1,014 
districts;  and  this  retam  comprises  the  Bibths,  Deaths,  and  Marriages 
reg^tered  in  these  districts  (with  the  single  exception  of  the  inaccessible  island  of 
St  Kilda),  dnring  the  quarter  ending  the  Slst  March,  1866.  Prom  these  it 
would  appear  that  the  births  and  marriages  have  been  considerably  above  the 
average  of  the  oorrespon^Ung  quarter  of  the  ten  previous  years,  while  the  deaths 
have  been  slightly  under  the  average. 

BiBTHS. — ^28,876  births  were  registered  in  Scotland  during  the  quarter  ending 
the  81st  March,  1866,  being  the  annual  proportion  of  366  births  in  every  10,000 
persons  of  the  estimated  population.  This  is  greatly  above  the  average  birth-rate 
of  the  first  quarter  of  the  ten  previous  years,  which  was  only  at  the  rate  of  847 
births  in  every  10,000  persons.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  this  is  greatly  doe 
to  the  much  higher  proportion  of  marriages  which  has  occurred  among  the  popula- 
tion during  the  last  three  years.  The  births  in  England  and  Wales  show  a  simikr 
increase,  apparently  due  to  the  same  cause.  Thus  196,787  births  were  registered 
in  England  and  Wales  during  the  quarter  ending  Slst  March,  1866,  giving  an 
annual  proportion  of  377  bir&s  in  every  10,000  persons  of  the  estimat^  popula- 
tion ;  the  average  of  the  quarter  during  the  ten  previous  years  bang  only  864  births 
in  a  like  population. 

The  town  and  rural  districts  exhibited  the  usual  difference  in  the  proportion  of 
their  births.  Thus,  in  the  126  town  districts  (which  embrace  the  towns  with 
populations  of  2,000  persons  and  upwards),  16,858  births  were  registered;  while 
in  the  888  rural  districts  (embracing  the  remainder  of  the  population  of  Scotland), 
only  12,023  births  occurred ;  thus  indicating  an  annual  proportion  of  899  births  in 
every  10,000  persons  in  the  town  districts,  but  only  828  births  in  a  like  population 
in  the  rural  districts. 


Table  I. — Proportion  of  Illegkitnate  in  every  Hundred  Births  in  tke  JDivisioiu 
and  Counties  of  Scotland,  during  the  Quarter  ending  Slst  Mareh^  1866. 


DiviBions. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
Ulegi- 
timate. 

Coanties. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
Illegi- 
timate. 

Counties. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
Illcgi. 
timate. 

ConnUes. 

Per 
Cent  of 

timate. 

SCOTLAITD 

li^orthem  

10*8 

6-9 

17-7 
io'9 

9-6 

rs 

Shetland    .... 

Orkney  

Caithness  .... 
Sutherland... 
Ross     and  1 
Cromarty  J 
Inverness  .... 
Nairn 

3*7 
7-8 
8-3 
3-9 

6-5 

7'3 
i6'i 
19-1 

I7'7 
i8-i 

Forfar    

Perth 

ia*z 
lo'9 

9*4 
8-0 

6-8 

9'i 

7-3 

IO-7 

11-3 

8-8 

IO-8 

Lanark 

Linlithgow . 
Edinburgh . 
Haddington 
Berwick   .... 

Peebles 

Selkirk 

^Roxburgh  .. 
Dumfries  .... 
Kirkcud-  1 
bright  ..  J 
Wigtown .... 

8-3 
9-8 
6-1 

12-9 

7-7 
9-8 

12-4 

l8'2 

North-Westem 

Fife    

North-Eastom 
East  Midland.. 
West  MidUnd. 

Kinross 

Clackman-  1 

nan j 

Stirling  

Dumbarton .. 

ArgyU    

Bute  

South-Western 

Elgin 

South-Eastem. 
Southern  

Banff 

Aberdeen   .... 
Kincardine."... 

Renfrew 

Ayr 

11-8 
i6-4 
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or  the  28^6  cUIdzen  born  daring  the  quarter,  26,746  were  legitinuite,  and 
8,130  illegilamate;  thna  showing  that  10*8  per  cent,  of  the  births  were  illegiti- 
mate, or  one  illegitimate  in  every  9*2  births.  The  proportion  of  illegitimate  burtha 
was,  as  nsoal,  loweat  in  the  town  and  highest  in  the  rural  districts,  only  10*8  per 
cent,  of  the  births  being  illegitimate  in  the  towns,  bnt  11*4  in  the  rural  districts. 
This  IS  a  proportion  far  from  creditable  to  our  mral  population,  considering  that  the 
ilkgitunate  births  among  the  rural  population  of  l^noe  only  average  4i  per  cent, 
of  the  births.  Table  I  exhibits  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  in  the 
several  divisions  and  counties  of  Scotland,  and  generally  accords  with  the  previous 
retmis,  the  counties  embraced  in  the  north-eastern  and  southern  divisions  of 
ScoUand  showing,  as  they  have  always  done,  the  highest  proportion  of  illegitimate 
births. 

Of  the  children  bom  during  the  quarter,  14,864  were  males,  and  14,022 
females,  being  in  the  proportion  of  106  males  at  birth  for  every  100  females. 
9,791  births  were  registered  during  January,  8,944  during  February,  and  10,141 
during  March;  being  at  the  rate  of  816  births  daOy  during  January,  819  daily 
daring  February,  and  827  daily  during  March. 

DxATHB. — ^19,076  deaths  were  registered  in  Scotland  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1866,  being  in  the  annual  proportion  of  242  deaths  in  every  10,000  persons  of 
the  estimated  population.  This  is  a  death-rate  slightly  below  the  average  of  the 
quarter  during  the  ten  previous  years,  which  was  at  the  rate  of  244  deaths  in 
every  10,000  persons.  The  deaths  in  England  and  Wales,  however,  during  the 
same  period,  have  been  above  their  usual  proportion.  Thus,  188,288  deaths  were 
registered  in  England  and  Wales  daring  the  first  quarter  of  1866,  giving  the  pro- 
portion of  266  deaths  in  every  10,000  persons;  the  quarter's  average  of  the  ten 
previoos  years  bdng  260  deaths  in  a  Hke  population. 


Tablb  H.'^Number  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  Seotlandy  and  in  the 
Town  and  Couniiy  Districts  during  the  Quarter  ending  Qlst  March,  1866, 
and  their  Proportion  to  the  Popuiatum;  also  the  Number  of  lUegiHmate 
Births,  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Total  Births. 


PopiilatioiL 

Total  Births. 

Biegltimate  Births. 

Censni, 
1861. 

Kstimatsd, 
1866. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Aatto. 
One  in 
every 

Koaber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Ratio. 
One  in 
every 

SCOTLAITD    ..MMMit*. 

8,062,294 

8,168,418 

28,876 

3-66 

27 

8,180 

10*8 

9*2 

126  town  districts 
888raral      „ 

1,608,876 
1,468,419 

1,688,288 
1,466,126 

16,868 
12,028 

3*99 
3-»8 

25 
80 

1,749 
1,881 

10*3 
11-4 

9-6 
8-7 

Fopvlstion. 

Deaths. 

Genual, 
1861. 

Eitimsted, 
1866. 

Nnmber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Ratio. 
One  in 
erery 

Nmnber. 

Per 

Cent. 

BaUo. 
One  in 
every 

SOOTLAXD    ......MM.. 

8,062,294 

8,168,418 

19,076 

2-4a 

41 

6,627 

o'7i 

140 

126  town  districts 
888  rural      „ 

1,608,876 
1,468,419 

1,688,288 
1,466,126 

11,992 
7,088 

V84 
1-93 

86 
61 

3,683 
2,044 

0-85 
0-55 

117 
179 

TOL.  XXIX.      PABT  11. 
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Tte  ilnitlil  IB  the  town  diafcriete,  m  Html,  grmOy  «BM6ded  thcM  ib  tiie  rani 
dfafcricto.  Thiii«  1b  th6  186  town  dutriott,  11,992  deaths  w«re  wgirteted,  bat  only 
7,088  in  the  raral  dietriets ;  indictMng  an  annual  death-rate  of  284  deaths  in  ererj 
10,000  persons  in  tin  town  districts,  bnt  only  198  deaths  in  a  Hke  population  in 
the  raral  districts. 

Of  the  deaths^  6,848  were  registered  in  Jannny,  6,766  in  Febraary,  and 
6,971  in  Marehi  being  tA  the  rate  of  206  deaths  daily  daring  Jannary  and 
Febroary,  bnt  226  deaths  daily  during  March. 

IiroBiAflB  ov  THB  PoFULATiOK.-»As  the  births  numbered  28,676  during  the 
i{oartttrj  and  the  deaths  19,076,  the  natural  increase  of  the  popoJation  by  births 
was  9,801.  From  that  number  ought  to  be  deducted  all  the  Scottish  emigrants. 
From  a  return  furnished  to  the  Begistrar-General  by  the  Emigration  Commisnmien, 
it  appears  that  89,672  persons  emigrated  fhmi  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  during  the  quarter  ending  the  81st  March,  1866.  of  whom  10,786  were 
English,  1,610  Scotch,  20,672  Iridi,  6,416  foreigners,  while  of  1,289  the  nativity 
was  not  ascertained.  If  62  persons  be  allowed  as  the  proportion  of  thoae  wboas 
origin  was  not  distinguished,  the  total  Scottish  emigrants  during  the  quarter 
would  amount  to  1,662 ;  whidi  number,  deducted  from  the  excess  of  births  over 
deaths,  would  leave  8,189  as  the  increase  of  the  population  during  the  quarter, 
making  no  allowance  fbr  the  large  emigration  to  England,  nor  for  the  drafts  to  the 
army,  navy,  ftc 

MABBiAeBB.— -6,627  marriage!  were  registered  in  Scotland  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1866,  being  in  the  annual  proportion  of  71  marriages  in  every  10^000 
persons,  or  1  marriage  in  every  140  persons.  This  is  very  much  shove  the  avenge 
proportion  of  marriages  for  the  quarter,  which  for  the  ten  previous  years  was  only 
at  the  rate  of  68  marriages  in  every  10,000  persons.  The  proportion  of 
marriages  has  been  steadily  increasing  for  a  period  of  now  three  years,  and  this 
fact  of  itself  speaks  well  for  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  This  increase 
iti  the  number  and  proportion  of  the  marriages  is  now  telling  on  the  proportion 
of  births ;  and  as  the  number  of  emigrants  from  Scotland  is  nearly  in  the  same 
proportion  diminishing,  these  facts  prove  that  Scotland  was  never  in  a  mote 
prosperous  condition  than  at  the  present  moment,  and  that  all  aie  finding  a  better 
market  for  their  labour  than  they  have  done  for  a  great  many  years. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  town  districts  exhibited  much  the  highest  proportion 
of  marriages.  Thus,  in  the  126  town  districts,  3,583  marriages  were  registered, 
but  only  2,044  in  the  888  rural  districts;  indicating  an  annual  marriage-rate  of 
86  marriages  in  every  10,000  persons  in  the  town  districts,  bnt  oaly  55  marriages 
in  a  like  population  in  the  rural  districts. 

Health  of  thb  Pofflatiok. — ^The  mild  weather  which  preiUled  during  the 
first  half  of  the  quarter  had  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  ^  health  of  the  population, 
and  caused  both  less  sickness  and  fbwer  deaths  than  Ib  usual  at  that  season.  The 
tbider  and  more  wintry  weather,  however,  which  prevailed  during  the  latter  half  of 
Febraary  and  nearly  the  whole  of  March,  hrgely  increased  the  sickneas,  and  still 
more  largely  augmented  the  deaths.  All  the  epidemics  experienced  this  increasing 
prevalence  and  mortality  during  the  cold  wintry  westher ;  but  to  did  all  other 
diseases,  and  notably  those  of  the  respufmiury  organs.  Many  aged  persons  also  died 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  cold  frosty  weather,  witliont  apparent  disease.  Typh<Nd 
(t.«.,  enteric  and  gastro-enteric)  and  typlius  fisvers,  which  assumed  the  ^demie 
form  in  October,  1863,  and  have  prevailed  over  Scotland  more  or  less  ever  sinoe^ 
though  very  prevalent  during  the  quarter,  seemed  to  be  now  dying  out  with  the 
advent  of  the  milder  weather ;  and  they  will  drop  their  epidemic  character  aa 
spring  advances,  if  they  follow  the  course  of  previous  epidemics  of  fever. 
Among  tiie  young,  hooping-cough  has  been  espeGHdly  prevalent  m  some  of  iiie 
northera  and  north-eastern  counties.  Scariatina,  though  met  with  everywhere, 
has  been  especially  prevalent  in  Aberdeenshire,  while  measles  has  especially  prevailed 
in  tifbshire.  Diphtheria  seems  still  to  be  extending  its  ravages,  and  to  be  on  the 
increase.  IHarrhoea  has  been  more  than  usually  prevalent,  and  in  some  few 
instances  seemed  even  to  put  on  the  epidemic  form.     With  cholera  prevailing  in 
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Fnno^  Gemumy,  and  Holland^  this  Aict  ahonld  be  taken  ae  a  marSastg^  thst  the 
choleraic  atmosphere,  or  whaterer  else  it  be  which  indnoea  that  dtseaie^  is  approach- 
ing  ns,  and  may  be  expected  to  manifest  itself  among  us  as  the  heat  of  IJie  son 
becomes  more  powerfnL 

Tablb  111.— 'Number  of  Births^  Deaths,  and  Manriagu  in  Scotland,  mid  their  Proportum 
to  the  Popufationy  Estimaied  to  the  Middle  of  each  Year,  during  each  Quarter  <f  the 
Tears  1866  to  1862  inclusive. 


1866. 

1865. 

1864. 

1863. 

1868. 

Number. 

Per 

Cent. 

Number. 

Per 

Cent. 

Nomber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent 

Number. 

Per 

Cent. 

Isi  Quarter— 

Births 

Deaths 

Ifarriages.. 

28,876 

19,075 

6,627 

yes 

2-42 
0-7I 

28,606 

20,786 

5,407 

3-65 
0*69 

28,177 

22,676 

6,333 

3-<Ji 
2*89 
0-68 

26,729 

19,227 

6,090 

3-44 
1*47 

27,089 

19,420 

4,763 

3-51 

2-51 
0*62 

Mean  Tem- 1 
penture  J 

38-0 

85«-8 

35-7 

40-9 

88-8 

2»<2  Qtutrter- 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages.. 

— 

30,332 

17,066 

6,698 

3-86 
2-17 
0-72 

29,992 

18,446 

5,710 

2-36 
0-73 

29,661 

17,947 

6,657 

3-8* 
2-31 
0-71 

28,728 

17,385 

6,186 

3-73 

©•67 

Mean  Tem- 1 
perature  j 

— 

6r-6 

49-9 

49-0 

49»-4 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages.. 

— 

— 

27,320 

16,907 

6,335 

3-48 

2*02 

0-68 

27,068 

16,131 

4,993 

3*47 
2-o6 
0*64 

26,862 

16,249 

4,863 

3*40 
2-09 
0*62 

26,788 

14^286 

4,670 

1-84 
0-59 

Mean  Tem- "1 
peratuie  J 

— 

67-6 

54-6 

53-9 

64-4 

4ih  Qitartei^- 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

— 

— 

26,866 

17,062 

7,137 

3-4» 
2-17 
0*91 

27,218 

17,151 

6,639 

3 '49 
*'i9 
0-85 

26,583 

17,998 

6,577 

3'42 
2-32 
0-84 

25,469 

16,156 

6,079 

3-30 

2-09 
0-78 

Mean  Tem-l 
peratnre  / 

— 

48«'4 

42-0 

4»»6 

4r*o 

Fopnlation. 

— 

3jI3«»o57 

3,118,701 

3i»oi»345 

3,083,989 

Births ........ 

Deaths 

Marriages.. 

— 

— 

118,126 
70,821 
23,677 

3-6o 
0-75 

112,446 
74,303 
22,675 

3-6o 
2-38 
0-7* 

109,886 
71,421 
22,067 

3-5^ 
2-30 

0-71 

107,069 
67,196 
20,597 

3*47 

2-17 

0-66 

Weatrsb.— With  the  exception  of  a  <bw  days  in  January,  the  leather  wae 
nausuaUy  mild  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  till  the  middle  of  Febraary ;  bo* 
from  the  13th  of  Fcbmary  till  the  20th  of  March  oeeofred  the  only  trnly  wintry 
weather  we  have  had  during  the  winter  of  1865-66. 
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SooTLAHO:— 'MABEiAon,  BiRTBSy  and  Dbatbb  lUgitUred  in  tk0  Qnarter 
ended  tilst  March,  1866. 


1 

MVIS10N8. 
(Sootlftud) 

s 

AacA 

in 
Statute  Acres. 

8 

PorvLATioir, 

1861. 

(Pertotu.) 

4 
Maimgee. 

6 

Births. 

6 
Deattis. 

SOOTLAirB  ............  IbtaU 

19,639,377 

No. 
3,062,294 

No. 
5,627 

No. 
28,876 

Ko. 
19,075 

I.  Northern  

2,261,622 
4.739,876 
2,429,594 

2,790,492 
2,693,176 

1,462,397 
1,192,524 
2,069,696 

130,422 
167,829 
366,788 

628,822 
242,507 

1,008,258 
408,962 
214,216 

200 
312 
541 

977 
329 

2,269 
726 
273 

733 
1,188 
8,210 

4,429 
2,100 

11,588 
8,903 
1,780 

594 

n.  North-Wertem 

in.  North-Eaatem 

XT.  Eaat  Midland   

T.  West  Midland  .. — 

Tl.  South-Weatem 

Tn.  Soath-Eaatem  ........ 

Tni.  Southern  

803 
2,014 

3,145 
i,3«7 

7,474 
2,615 

»»"3 

No.  m.— IBELANS. 

MARRIAOES  IV  THX  Qvabteb  sitdkd  818T  Dbobkbbb,  1865; 

AND  BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS  nr  thb  Quabtxb  shdid 

81BT  Maboh,  1866. 


This  retom  includes  the  Makbiagss  regUiered  during  October,  Norember, 
and  December,  1865 ;  and  the  Bibths  and  Deaths  regUtered  during  Janoary, 
Febmary,  and  March,  1866,  in  the  720  Registrars'  districts  of  Ireland.  The 
districts  are  oo-extennve  with  the  Dispensary  distriGtB  of  the  163  Poor  Ijsw  Unions; 
which  latter  form  tho  districts  of  the  Superintendent  Registrars. 

MlBBiAOSS. — ^The  nambcr  of  marriages  reffiHered  in  Ireland  during  the  last 
qgiffter  of  1865  was  6,960,  being  608  in  excess  of  the  number  regUtered  during  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  1864. 

The  marriages  regutered  during  the  year  1865,  amounted  to  80,684,  being 
eqnal  to  1  marriage  in  every  184^  or  *544  per  cent,  of  the  etHmated  popidjition ; 
the  number  registered  In  1864  was  27,878. 

Of  the  80,684  marriages  registered  during  1865,  21,685  were  between  Roman 
Catholics,  representing  a  ratio  of  only  1  marriage  in  every  208,  or  -481  per  cent 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  population.  The  number  of  these  marriages  registered 
does  not,  however,  represent  the  number  solemnized,  as  in  many  cases  the  Registrars 
state  that  they  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  necessary  certificate  required  by  the 
provinons  of  the  *'  Registration  of  Marriages  (Ireland)  Act,  1868,"  26  and  27  Vie., 
cap.  90,  sec  11,  to  be  sent  to  the  Registrar. 

The  number  of  marriagea  registered  in  1865»  under  the  7  and  8  Yic,  cap.  81, 
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amounted  to  ^999,  being  equal  to  1  in  every  148»  or  -698  per  cent,  of  the  Fh>testant 
popolation. 

BiBTHS. — ^The  births  regitiered  during  the  quarter  ending  on  81st  March  last^ 
amoimted  to  40,068  (20,643  bojs  and  19,445  g^ls),  being  eqoal  to  an  annual  raUo 
of  1  in  every  347,  or  2-88  per  cent,  of  the  egiimated  population ;  the  number  of 
births  registered  during  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1865  was  88,325,  and  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1864  the  number  was  30,830. 

The  births  registered  during  the  quarter  in  the  following  unions  or  superin- 
tendent registrars'  districts  represent  the  highest  ratios : — C^wtletown  (co.  Cork), 
1  in  21 ;  Bdthst,  1  in  22;  Dunmanway,  1  in  25 ;  Claremorris,  Bantry,  Clonakilty, 
Dingle,  (Had  Eenmare,  each  1  in  26 ;  Macroom,  1  in  27 ;  Cahernveen,  Skull^  and 
Tralee,  each  1  in  28;  Newport  (co.  Mayo),  Swineford,  Kilmacthomas,  and 
Killamey,  each  1  in  29. 

Of  tiie  foregoing  sixteen  unions  or  superintendent  registrars'  districts  which 
had  the  highest  birth-rates  during  the  quarter,  as  many  as  eleven  belong  to  the 
"  Sonth- western"  division,  in  which  appears  the  highest  birth-rate  since  registration 
commenced  in  Irehind  (1st  January,  1864). 

In  the  undermentioned  ten  unions  or  superintendent  registrars'  disMets  the 
number  of  births  registered  during  the  quarter  afforded  very  low  annual  ratios, 
vis. — Denial,  Mountmellick,  Trim,  Tuam,  and  Tullamore,  each  1  in  50 ;  Bally- 
ahannon,  1  in  52 ;  Borrisokane,  1  in  53 ;  Delvin,  1  in  59 ;  jBaU^wtghan^  1  mi  68 ; 
emd  Damtghmore,  1  in  77. 

DxAXSBd — ^The  number  of  deaths  registered  in  Ireland  during  the  quarter 
amounted  to  27,824  (13,684  males  and  14^140  fenuJes),  representing  an  annual 
ratio  of  1  in  every  50-1,  or  2-00  per  cent,  of  the  etHmaUd  populataon.  The 
number  registered  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1865  was  29,341,  and  in  1864 
it  was  28,540. 

According  to  the  number  of  deaths  registered  the  rate  of  mortality  during  the 
quarter  eni^g  31st  March  last  was  highest  in  the  following  unions  or  superin- 
tendent registears*  districts : — Belfast^  1  in  27 ;  Cork,  1  in  36 ;  Ck>nmel,  Ennis- 
oorthy,  and  Wexford,  each  1  in  37;  Carrick-on-Snir,  1  in  38;  and  Kewtownards, 
1  in  39.  In  the  metropolitan  unions  or  superintendent  registrars'  districts  of 
DabUn  North  and  Dublin  South  the  ratios  were  1  in  32  and  1  in  36  respectively. 

In  the  following  unions  or  superintendent  registrars'  districts  the  deaths 
registered  during  tlM  quarter  represent  very  low  ratios,  viz.: — Searrifff  1  m  91 ; 
Castlebar  and  KiOadgsert,  each  1  tn  92;  BaUgvagkan,  1  •»  100;  Letterkenng, 
1  in  101 ;  Ikam,  1  in  107 ;  and  Croom,  1  in  110. 

ExiOEATiOK. — Aooording  to  the  returns  obtuned  by  the  Enumerators,  tiie 
number  of  emigrants  who  left  the  ports  of  Ireland,  during  the  quarter  ended 
dlst  March  hist»  amounted  to  25,889—16,734  males  and  9,155  fema]es-4Ming 
10,041  more  than  the  number  who  emigrated  during  the  corresponding  quarter 
of  1865. 

JBmigraihn  fnm  Ireland  during  the  M<mths  tf  Janwuy^  Februofy,  and  MarA 

in  1865  and  1866. 


Number  of  Emlgranti  in 

IncfeaMorDecreaaeinlSM 
compared  with  1865. 

llOBtbS. 

• 
1865. 

1866. 

Increaae. 

Deeretfhb 

IfalM. 

Females. 

Total. 

Main. 

Females. 

Total 

Males. 

Females. 

TotaL 

Femdes. 

January.. 
February 
March  ... 

1,608 
2,675 
4,371 

1,266 
2,314 
3,614 

2,874 
4,989 
7,985 

2,896 
4,380 
9,458 

1,566 
2,274 
5,315 

4,4^2 

6,654 

14,773 

1,288 
1,705 
5,087 

300 
1,701 

1,588 
1,665 
6,788 

40 

Total   \ 

a«tqT.)...i 

8,654 

7,194 

15*848 

16,734 

9,155 

25,889 

8,080 

1,961 

10,041 

— 
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Tb«  099i^m§»  ttmnber  of  emignmiB  from  Ireland  d^inng  tie  Jktt  fkfee  motUh$ 
of  the  yean  1852  to  1865  was  21,745 ;  the  number  for  the  past  quarter  is, 
thenfora,  4,144  in  exoeis  of  the  ayenige. 

SBTlMi.TBD  Deobxasv  ot  thb  PopULiTiav.-^Tbe  number  of  birtbi  registered 
daring  the  quarter  ended  Sltfc  March  la«t  being  40,088 ;  the  deaths  27,824 ;  and 
thft  number  of  emigrants  25,889  (according  to  the  returns  obtuned  by  the 
enumerators  at  the  several  seaports)} — a  decrease  of  13,625  would  therefbra 
appear  to  have  taken  place  in  the  population  dunng  that  period. 

Pbidbs  ov  PjiOTisiOHa  UTD  Pi.upBBisif . — ^The  average  price  of  Meetrs.  Kan- 
ders  and  Co.'s  4-lb.  loaf,  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year,  was  6^d.,  being 
one  penny  higher  than  the  average  price  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1865. 
The  prioe  during  the  first  three  weieks  of  the  first  quarter  of  1866  was  Id, ;  it  was 
S^d.  during  the  remaining  weeks.  The  price  was  6^d,  during  the  whole  of  the 
OOrresponding  quarter  of  1865. 

The  pice  of  oatmeal  at  the  Dublin  Com  Bxchange  ranged  firom  16«.  6d.  in  the 
first  week  to  li«.  6i.  per  cwt.  in  the  last  week  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
year ;  the  average  price  for  the  three  months  being  lie,  lOd.,  against  He.  Qd.  for 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year. 

The  quotations  for  potatoes  at  the  Potato  Market,  Dublin,  were  somewhat 
lower  for  the  first  quarter  of  1866  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1865 ;  the 
averages  for  the  fiirmer  being  2f .  64.  to  8f .  6d.,  and  for  the  latter  a#.  Id.  to  8s.  Id, 
per  cwt. 

The  airerage  prices  of  beef  at  the  Dublin  Cattle  Market  were  also  lower  during 
tJie  first  quarter  of  the  present  year  than  during  the  first  three  months  <^  1866  ; 
the  averages  being  50«.  6J.  to  68«.  6d.  per  ewi  for  the  former,  and  54it.  ed.  to  68t. 
for  the  ktter. 

The  average  number  of  persons  in  Ireland  recdidng  in-door  relief  on  Saturdays 
during  the  quarter  was  57,128 ;  the  average  for  the  oorresponding  quarter  of  last 
year  was  62,418.  The  smallest  number  of  persons  (54,894)  reomving  in-door  relief 
was  on  Saturday,  in  the  first  week  of  January ;  this  was  also  the  case  in  the  corre- 
sponding quarter  of  1865  and  of  1864.  The  largest  number  receiving  in^ioor  relief 
daring  the  past  quarter  was  in  the  first  and  second  weeks  of  March.  The  number 
of  persons  (10,168)  receiving  out-door  relief  was  also  smallest  in  the  first  we^  of 
the  quarter ;  the  weekly  average  for  the  quarter  was  11,927,  against  11,286  in  the 
cpneqiondiiig  period  of  1865. 

Of  the  persons  receiving  in<door  relief  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
year  an  average  number  of  465  in  each  week  were  located  in  asylums  for  the  blind 
and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  in  extern  hospitals;  in  the  oorresponding  quarter  of 
1865  the  average  weekly  number  was  623. 

Thb  Wbathbb. — The  following  meteorological  observationa,  taken  at  the 
Ordnance  Survey  Office,  Phoonix  Park,  Dublin,  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
years  1864,  1865,  and  1866,  respectively,  have  been  obligingly  furnished  by 
Captain  Wilkinson,  R.E.,  by  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey. 

The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year 
was  29*521  inches  (in  the  corresponding  period  of  1865  and  of  1864  it  was  29^51 
inches,  and  29*725  inches  respectively);  the  highest  reading  (30*490  inches)  was  on 
the  24th  January,  at  9*30  A.if.,  wind  S.W.;  and  the  lowest  (28-480  inches)  on  the 
23rd  March,  at  9*30  p.ic.,  wind  S.E. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  during  the  quarter  was  41*5^  (during  the 
corresponding  period  of  1865  it  was  38-9°,  and  in  1864  it  was  402°) j  the 
maximum  registered  by  the  thermometer  (680°)  was  on  the  80th  March,  and 
the  minimun^  (17'5°)  was  on  the  1st  of  the  same  month. 

Bain  or  snow  fell  on  54  days  during  the  quarter.  The  rain-fall  measured 
7*508  inches  (it  was  5*979  indbes  and  5*227  inches  respectively  during  the 
CQrrespon4ing  quarters  of  1865  and  1864).  The  greatest  monthly  rain-fiUl 
during  the  flnt  quarter  of  1866,  was  in  March,  when  3*309  inches  were 
regis^red. 
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The  wind  blew  on  47  days  from  S.W. ;  18  days  from  K.W. ;  f  days  4rom 
W. ;  6  days  from  8  J!. ;  and  5  days  from  K.B.,  at  9*80  ▲.]£. ;  on  only  one  day 
during  the  three  months  did  the  wind  blow  from  the  East  at  that  hoa|r^  and  on 
only  two  days  from  the  North.    It  was  calm  on  4  days  at  9*30  A.M. 


Mcteordcffieai  OUerv(Uum§  taien  at  the  Ordnafm  ISurp^  Office^  Phomi^  PwrJtf 


Months 

Barometer, 

Thermometer. 

Bain. 

SiszimniQ. 

Minlmiim . 

Mean. 

liazimniD. 

Minimum. 

Mean. 

iUL 

Janoaiy,   1864  

;65 

February,  1864 

'66  

'66  

Mazeh,      1864  

'66  

•66 

Inches. 
80-404 
80-164 
80*490 

80*386 
80-428 
80-274 

80-064 
80-190 
80*396 

Inches. 
29-338 
28-357 
28*808 

29-011 
28-689 
28-830 

28-742 
29116 

28*480 

Inches. 
29-910 
29*462 
29-575 

a9-755 
29-697 
29-469 

29-509 
a9*793 
29-518 

Q 

62-8 
61*7 
56*2 

67-6 
68-5 
55-8 

68*7 
60-9 
68-0 

0 
14-8 
20-4 
27-5 

19-5 
25-0 
24-8 

26-8 
25*6 

17-6 

0 

40-1 

35-8 
42-6 

37-7 
40-6 

4a'7 
40-4 

4«-* 

Inches. 
1-438 
1-690 
2-262 

•971 
2-788 
1'987 

2-818 
1-601 
8-809 

Mean  of  1st  qr.,  1864 
„               '66 
,;               '66 

80*286 
80*266 
80-886 

29-080 
28*704 
28*706 

*9*725 
29-651 
29-521 

66-4 
56-4 
69-7 

20-4 
28-6 
28-8 

40-2 
38-9 
41-5 

Total. 
6-227 
5-979 
7-608 

Heaths. 

Direotimi  of  the  Wind  at  9-80  ▲.X. 
Vomber  of  Da ji  on  which  the -Tind  blev  from  the 

Calm 
at  9-80 

m. 

NJ!. 

E. 

8.E. 

S. 

8.W. 

W. 

?f.W. 

AM. 

Januaiy,   1864 

19            '66  „.„... 

n                  ^  ••• 

rebnwiy,  1864 

'66  

'66  

Karch,      1864 

'66  

•66 

1 

2 
1 

1 

2 

8 
1 

1 

2 

3 
1 

4 
1 
4 

2 

1 

6 

7 

10 
2 
1 

7 
2 
1 

2 

X 

1 
4 

4 

5 
8 
8 

X 

1 
2 

10 

9 

22 

8 
% 

17 

1 

8 

6 

11 
2 

8 

XX 
8 

5 

X2 

2 

-^ 

2 

2 

1 

2 
1 

1 
2 

Total,  1st  qr.,  1864.... 
'66.... 
'66.... 

4 

10 

B 

6 
5 
6 

18 
10 

1 

10 
6 
6 

5 
6 
6 

26 
15 

47 

18 
84 

18 

4 
8 

4 

HsAXOB  ov  THB  People. — ^The  deaths  registered  daring  the  past  qnarter 
were  frr  below  the  number  registered  daring  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  years 
X864  and  1866. 
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Zymotic  dueasos,  in  general,  have  prored  leaa  filial  than  doring  the  preoeding 
periods;  in  some  districU,  'however,  espedall/  those  in  which  precaationary 
measures  have  heen  neglected,  fever,  scarlatina,  measles,  &c.«  have  proved  most 
destructive. 

The  registrar  of  the  Randalstown  district,  superintendent  registrars'  district 
of  Antrim,  sajs,  "  I  have  had  twenty-one  cases  of  fever,  while  there  have  been 
Festered  during  the  same  period  7  deaths  from  it.  The  disease,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  has  been  on  the  increase  for  the  last  month,  owing  chiefly  to  my 
not  having  compulsory  power  to  send  such  cases  to  the  workhouse  fever  hoqiitaL 
I  saw  to-day  six  fever  cases  in  one  cabin,  and  the  head  of  tlie  fiimily 
refused  to  have  them  removed  to  hospital.  I  should  metUum  that  ike  ^uardiams 
have  a  tpring  cart  ojmI  bed  for  the  conveyance  of  fever  paiienie  to 
hoepUal," 

It  would  be  well  that  the  good  example  set  by  the  Antrim  board  of  guardians 
was  more  generally  followed,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  poison  of  fever  and 
other  zymotic  diseases  is  disseminated  in  consequence  of  fever  patJeota  being 
transmitted  to  hospital  in  cabs  and  other  public  conveyances. 

In  Belfast  No.  4  District  49  deaths  roulted  from  fever. 

Scarlatina  of  a  malignant  character  prevailed  in  the  Keady  district^  Armagh 
union;  five  healthy  children  in  one  fhmily  were  cut  off  by  this  scourge.  In 
the  Bellaghy  district,  Magherafolt  union,  scarlatina  and  its  sequelsD  proved 
fMi  in  21  instances.  In  Mullingar  district  27  deaths  resulted  firom  scarlatina. 
«<This  great  mortality''  (observes  the  registrar)  "I  attribute  to  the  filthy 
and  undean  state  of  the  back  streets  in  this  town."  In  Ennistimon  scarlatina 
was  very  prevalent,  but  comparatively  mild;  this  disease  was  also  rife  in  Wexford, 
Qalway,  Westport ;  and  of  the  60  deaths  registered  in  the  Achill  district 
(Newport  union),  21  were  ascribed  to  scarlatina.  This  ctisease,  however,  had 
disappeared  from  many  districts  where  it  had  been  epidemic.  Measles  and 
whooping  cough  were  very  prevalent.  In  Colernine  there  were  9  deaths  ftam 
small-pox;  in  Arklow  (Rathdrum  union),  out  of  78  deaths  registered  during 
the  quarter,  no  less  than  36  were  caused  by  small  pox !  Deaths  finom  this 
disease  also  occurred  in  the  districts  of  Cappaghduff  (BalUnrobe  union), 
Ballymoney,  &c  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  registrare  qf  those 
districts  in  which  fatal  cases  qf  small-pox  were  registered,  were  ttnaHe 
to  state  whether  those  who  fell  victims  to  this  disease  had  been  previou^ 
vaccinated. 

Bronchitis  and  other  pulmonary  affections  proved  very  fatal,  espedally  to  the 
aged  and  the  very  young.  The  registrar  of  the  Portadown  district  (Lurgan 
union),  records  a  case  of  *'  pure  Asiatic "  cholera  which  proved  filial  in 
fifteen  hours.  Two  deaths  "from  cholera"  were  registered  in  the  Newtownards 
district. 

While  some  of  the  registrars  are  enabled  to  report  fiivourably  of  the  aanitary 
state  of  their  districts,  the  majority  complain  loudly  of  the  want  of  all  sanitary  pre- 
cautions, especially  the  Begistran  of  Portrush,  BeUaghy  (Magherafelt  union), 
Ardara  (QlenUes  union),  Kibkeer  (Eells  union),  Mullingar,  and  Carrick-4m-Suir. 
The  registrar  of  the  hut-named  district,  who  has  repeatedly  repcnrted  on  the 
nnaatisfiictory  state  of  the  locality,  from  a  deficient  sewerage,  overcrowdings 
&c.,  remarks  that  "the  state  of  the  sewers  and  lodg^g-houses  continnes  the 


Those  who  fail  to  adopt  such  precautionary  measures,  as  have  been  over  and 
over  agun  reoonunended  with  a  view  to  the  unprovement  of  the  public  health, 
now  that  cholera  is  at  our  doors,  may  see,  when  it  is  too  late,  the  &e  reaults  of 
theur  negligence. 


1866.] 


BegUtrar^OeneraVa  Beportt'^Ireland, 
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The  Order  of  the  Eight  Divisions  a$  regards  the  Anmual  Rate  repreeenUd  fy 
the  Number  of  Marriages  Registered  during  the  Fourth  Quarter  of  the 
Year  1866,  is  shown  in  the  foUowing  Statement. 


Difinonfl. 

1.  Kortli-Eiistem    ..... 

2.  Eastern 

Slit  Dec,  188r. 

Batioto 

Fopolation. 

1  in  129 

......     ,.    167 

229 

6. 
6. 

7. 
8. 

DiTiaooi. 

Korth  Midland    .. 
South  Midland 

Qiurter  ending 

Slit  Dee.,  ISeT. 

Batioto 

Population. 

1  in  268 

8.  Noith-WMtem  

South-Westem 

291 

4  South-Eastern 

„    241 

Westeni 

,    377 

The  Numerical  Order  of  the  Eight  Divisions  as  regards  the  Annual  Rate 
represented  by  the  Number  of  Births  Roistered  during  the  First 
Quarter  of  I8669  is  shown  in  the  following  Statement. 


DindODS. 
1.  South-Westem ........ 

Qoarter  ending 
81st  March. 
Batio. 
1  in  31 

DiTisions. 

6.  Eastern    

6.  North-Western  ... 

Quarter  ending 
81st  March. 
Batio. 
...,..„  1  in  88 

2   Nortih-EaBtem  ........ 

.......      „     83 

.......      „    86 

,    88 

7.  North  Midland  ... 

„    40 

4.  Sonth-EaBtem . 

«...•••      11    80 

8.  South  Midland  ... 

. „    43 

The  fottounng  Statement  shows  the  Eight  Divisions^  Arranged  according 
to  the  Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  afforded  by  the  Number  of  Deaths 
Registered  during  the  First  Quarter  of  1866. 


DiTiaiona. 

1.  Eastern 

2.  North-Eastem  .. 

3.  South-Eastem  .. 

4.  Sonth-Westem., 


Quarter  ending 
81st  March. 


1  in  42 
«  46 
.,  47 
»    53 


Quarter  ending 
DiTiaioni.  Slat  March. 

Batio. 
6.  South  Midland  1  in  66 

6.  North-Western  „    61 

7.  North  Midland  „    61 

8.  Western „    67 


DiTiaiona. 

Area  in 
Statute  Acres. 

Population 
inlMl. 

December 

Quarter. 

1865. 

Marriages. 

March  Quarter, 
18M. 

Birtha. 

Deatha. 

I.  North-Eastem  .... 
n.  North-western.... 
m.  Eastem 

a,3a8>305 
ai39*.5oi 
i,993iOi6 

2,019,408 
2,361,709 

4,088,459 
1,826,172 

3»3"3»07i 

1,124,041 
674,746 
829,669 

676,289 
616,272 

822,878 
600,967 
866,813 

2,176 

628 

1,818 

668 
479 

646 
619 
736 

8,480 
3,739 
6,4^4 

8,676 
2,988 

6,719 
8,338 
6,876 

6,111 
2,370 
4^916 

2,340 
2,297 

3,090 
2,671 
4,029 

IT.  North  Midland.... 
T.  South  Midland.... 

Ti.  Western 

Tn.  South-Eastem  .... 
Tin.  South-Westem  .... 

Total  of  Ireland.... 

20,322,641 

6,798,967 

6,960 

40,088 

27,824 

812 


Quarterhf  Beturtn. 


[June, 


No.  XV.-GBBAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


8uuMABT  of  M1.RRIAOE89  in  the  Quarter  ended  81  <t  December^  18C5  ;  amd 
B1BTH8  and  Deavhs,  mi  the  Quarter  ended  Slst  March,  18611. 


OOUKTBIES. 

Abia 

ia 

fOPULATIOZr, 

IMl. 

(P«r«Ni«.) 

MtniaiM. 

BMu. 

DnUtf. 

England  and  Wftles  ....... 

Scotland 

37,3H»883 
»9i^39,377 
ao,3i»,64i 

No. 
20,066,224 

3,062,284 

6,798,967 

No. 
57,050 

7,137 
6,960 

No. 
196,737 

28,876 

40/)88 

No. 
138,233 

19,075 
4»029 

Ireland ...., 

0BBAT  Britain  and  1 
Irvt.and ^ ' 

77,286,901 

28,927,486 

71,147 

266,701 

»6i,337 

1866.] 


ImporU,  IhfporiSf  Shipping^  Bullion. 


ftl8 


id  of  United  Kingdom,  1866-64-63.— Dm^WM^o/ Exports /roM  Umud  Kingdom, 
ywceording  to  ike  Declared  JUalValueoftksJSigparts;  amdiJu  ComjmUd  Real  Falus  (Eg-duip) 
i  of  Imports  at  Port  of  Entry ,  and  therefore  including  Freight  and  Importer* a  Profit. 


llerchuidise  {excluding  Qold  and  Sther), 

Imported  from,  and  Exported  to, 

the  foUoviag  Foreign  Coimtriefl,  9^. 

[OOO*!  omitted.] 


Whole  Yean, 


1866. 


Importo 
from 


1864. 


Imports 


Sqtorte 


1863. 


Import* 
from 


I.— FOBEION  COJJVTRIBM: 

Northern  Europe ;  tiz.,  BuBsia,  Sweden, 

Norway,  Denmark  &Iceland|&  Heligoland 
Central  Europe ;  ^iz.,  Prussia,  Ghrmany, 

the  Hanse  Towns,  Holland,  and  Belgium 
Western  Europe ;  Tiz.,  France,  Portugal 

Swith  Azores,  Madeira,  &c.),  and  Spain 
with  Gibraltar  and  Canaries^    

Southern  Europe ;  '^z-*  Italj,  Austrian 

Empire,  Greece,  Ionian  Islands,  and  Malta 

Levant ;  viz-i  Turkey,  with  Waflachia  and 

MoldaTia,  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  Egypt 

Northern  Africa;  Ti*.,  TripoU,  Tunis, 

Algeria  and  Morocco 

Western  Africa 

Eastern  Africa;  ^th  African  Ports  on 
Bed  Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon, 
and  Kooria  Mooria  Islands 

TnHiftn  Soas,  Siam,  Somatn^  Jara,  PhUip- 

pines;  other  Islands   

South  Sea  Islands    

China,  including  Houg  Kong 

United  States  of  America  

Mexico  and  Central  America 

Foreign  West  Indies  and  Hayti 

South  America  (Northern)  ,NewGranada, 

Venezuela,  and  Ecuador 
„  (Pacific),    Peru,    BoUria, 

Ghili,  and  Patagonia  .... 
„  (Atlantic)Brazil,Uruguay, 

and  Buenos  Ayres    

Whale  Fisheries;  GTnlnd.,DaTis,  straits, 
Southn.  Whale  Fishery,&FalklandlBlands 

Total^Forei^n  Countriet 


39i<55a, 

4.827, 
27,619* 

509» 
i>347, 


27, 
12,062, 

ai,549» 
3»9". 
5»533> 

1,837, 

7,95», 

9,068, 


6,011, 
28,763, 

14,818, 

7,921, 
13,137, 

386, 
642, 

124, 

1,911, 

86, 
6,692, 

21,236, 
2,036, 
3,366, 

2,789, 

2,798, 

8,432, 


154, 


£ 

22,354, 
32,4F6, 

34,326, 

4,120, 
15,908, 

41 5» 
1,064, 

73, 

1,070, 

18, 
17,098, 

»7,9H, 
3,557, 
6,767, 

1,892, 

5*898, 

9,301* 

95, 


6,649, 
24,486, 

14,927, 

8,207, 
18,688, 

176, 
671, 

116, 

1,677, 

186, 
6,334, 

16,704, 
2,060, 
4,869, 

2,618, 

3,030, 

9,010, 

15, 


19.312, 
27,416, 

31,837, 

4,568, 

12,553, 

542, 
1,412, 

37, 

1,598, 

20, 

15.479. 

19,571, 

2,780, 

41857, 

867, 

6,113, 

6,954, 

89, 


£ 
4,871, 

21,702, 

16,972, 

8,308, 
11,298, 

191, 
.666, 

76, 

1,228, 

141, 
4,032, 

16,362, 
1,819, 
«,487, 

1,969, 

2,461, 

6,831, 

12, 


199,298, 


121,006, 


184,297, 


112,470, 


166,015, 


99,399, 


n.— BsmflH  Poa8B86XON8 : 

British  India,  Ceylon,  and  Singapore  

AnstiiL  Cols. — ifew  South  Wales  and  Tiotoria 

„  „       So.  Aus.,  W.  Aus.,  Ti»m., 

and  If.  Zealand 

British  Korth  America  

„    W.IndieswithBtflh.Ouiana&  Honduras 

Cape  and  Natal^  

Brt.  W.  Co.  of  A£,  Asoension  and  St.  Helena 

Mauritius , 

Chajinel  Islands  , 


43,272, 
7,ioz, 

3,181, 

6,350. 
7,372, 
2,446, 

450. 
1,246, 

418, 


20,383, 
9,816, 

4,037, 

4,706, 

2,909, 

1,700. 

467, 

697, 

752, 


57,510, 
6,854, 

3,185, 

6,851. 

11,450, 

1,976, 

306, 
1.589, 

836, 


21,909, 
8,060, 

3,799, 

6,611, 
4,326, 
2,278, 
314, 
669, 
1,016, 


53,966, 
4,648, 

1,513, 
8,166, 
8,910, 
1,910, 

208, 
1,986, 

648, 


22,668, 
8,766, 

8,749, 

4,819, 

8,928, 

1,624, 

369, 

622, 

866, 


TotiU — BrUiah  FosseMtons.. 


71*837, 


44,866, 


90,5679 


47,966, 


82,965, 


4/7,091, 


Cknenl  Total    £271,135, 


165,862,  174.864, 


160,436, 


248,980,146,490, 


3U 


Quarterly  Behnmi, 


[June, 


IMPORTS.  —  (United  Kingdom.)  •—  First  Two  Months  (January —JMruaiy, 
1866-65-64-63-62.— CW»<«^  i^M/  Value  {E»-4u^),  at  Peri  of  BtOry  (and 
therefore  inelading  Freight  and  Importer^e  Profit)^  of  Articles  of  Foreigu  and 
(hUmial  Merchandise  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 


(Whole  Yean.)                    [000*1  omitted.] 
Foftsioir  AxTicLSS  Ixpoxtid. 

1866. 

1866. 

1864. 

1868. 

1862. 

Raw  Matm.— 2krtifc.    Cotton  Wool  .... 
Wool  (Sheep's).. 
Silk  

£ 

10,055, 
691, 

2,606, 
342. 
254* 
174, 

£ 

7,067, 
728, 

2,283, 
824, 
139, 
211. 

£ 
6,060, 

684 
1,685, 

810, 

209, 
94, 

£ 

8,632, 
678, 

2,190, 
387, 
110, 
228, 

£ 
1,20G. 

510, 
2,084, 

Flax 

Hemo  

366. 
60, 

Tfinigo  ,,.,,,„ ,,, 

179, 

14,122, 

10,742, 

9»342, 

7,020, 

4»3f5. 

Varioiu.  ITidM t-^^ 

197, 
469. 
44», 
135, 
588, 

198, 
341, 
877, 
166, 
708, 

169, 
298, 
492, 
176, 
978, 

162, 
378, 
411, 
77, 
666, 

182, 

Oils 

339, 

Metals 

525. 

Tallow... 

145, 

496, 

1,831, 

1,774, 

2,103, 

1,584, 

1,689. 

AftrrHlm    Guano 

47, 
425, 

218, 
468, 

109, 
568, 

141, 
233, 

64, 

flooda 

242, 

47a, 

676, 

662, 

374, 

296, 

Gl^OFiCLAii.  AcPboduob.  Tea  

i,"7, 
211, 

»»443, 

304, 

80, 

50, 
628, 
247, 

681, 
233, 
998, 
282, 
56, 
81, 
466, 
208, 

1,201, 
271. 
986, 
268, 
85, 
62, 
708, 
381, 

2,120, 
860, 

1,367, 
814, 
100, 
40, 
696, 
846, 

1.639, 

Coffee  

Sugar  &  Molasses 

Tobacoo  

Kice 

2»4. 

1,153, 

15-i, 

46, 

Fruits  

82, 

448, 

Spirits 

241. 

4,080, 

2,994, 

3,856, 

5,221, 

4,047, 

Food Grain  and  Meal. 

FroTisions    

4,340, 
981, 

1,609, 
1,016, 

8,268, 
987, 

8,967, 
566, 

5,274, 
658, 

5i3ai, 

2,525, 

4,200, 

4,522, 

5,93  », 

Remainder  of  Enumerated  Articles    .... 

632, 

579, 

572, 

512, 

40«. 

Total  EKuintBATro  Impobts  .... 
Add  forUmsKUMZBATEi)  Imfobts  (say) 

26,458, 
6,614, 

19,290, 
4,822, 

20,735, 
5.183, 

I9i233» 
4,808, 

i6,72  7t 
4,182, 

Total  Ixpobts  

33,072, 

24,112, 

25,9 » 8, 

24,041, 

20,909, 

I860.] 


Imports^  Exports,  Bhifping,  Bullion, 
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eXPORTS.  — (United  Kingdom.)— First  Three  Months  {Jamary^  March), 
1866-65-64-63-62.— i>M/<irei  Real  Value,  at  Port  of  SMpmeni,  of  Articles  of 
British  and  Ibish  Produce  and  Manufacturee  Exported  from  United  Kingdom. 


iXvnIt  Three  Montbt.)              [000*8  omitted.] 

BrITUB  PkODUOS,  fcO.,  £ZPORTX]>. 

1866. 

1865. 

1864. 

1863. 

1862. 

Ma^fbs.— 2kp«>20.  Cotton  Manufactures.. 
„       Yam 

£ 

i5»*4i» 
3,759, 

1,3^9, 

402, 

76, 

2,717, 
^30, 

£ 

10,947, 

1,708, 

4,047, 

935, 

296, 

60, 

2,084, 

515, 

£ 

10,466, 

2,103, 

4,718, 

1,073, 

387, 

55, 

1,998, 

653, 

£ 
6,812, 
1,143, 
8.209, 

984, 

448, 

84, 

1,466, 

498, 

£ 
7,630. 
1,889. 
2.986, 

669, 

478, 

78, 

1.088, 

408 

„       Yam 

Silk  Mannfactuiee........ 

„       Yam 

Yam 

291984, 

20,592, 

21,452, 

»4."3. 

14,615, 

^         Sewed.    Annarel 

6x7, 
1,459, 

536, 
1,002, 

554, 
1.252, 

526, 
860, 

422 

Haberdy.  and  MUnry. 

673, 

2,076, 

1,538, 

1,806, 

1.386, 

1,095, 

Mbtaia  ..mimimmi...  Hardware  ....rt„T 

1,037, 
968, 

3,1*1, 
559, 
834, 

1,022, 

892, 
1,296, 
2,899, 
913, 
576, 
905, 

842, 
924, 
2,982, 
697, 
709, 
903, 

680, 
888, 
2,686, 
784, 
610, 
766, 

566 

Manhinerv ....»— 

718 

AHCiunorjr 

Ipon   

2,049, 
596, 
586 

Copper  and  Braes 

Lead  and  Tin   

Coals  and  Culm   

782, 

7,541, 

6,981, 

7,057, 

6.178, 

5,297. 

Ceramic  Mamfeie.  Earthenware  and  Glass 

562, 

524, 

490. 

435. 

357, 

585, 
86, 

39, 

tj 

383, 

595, 
56, 
22, 
28, 
88, 
69, 

228, 

474, 

69. 

«. 

82. 

48. 
161, 
209, 

466. 
108, 

Si 

62, 
114, 
198, 

402, 

Sntter    

OhBeee ..« 

a 

Codies 

47; 

Salt        

68, 

Spirito   

68, 
186, 

1,243, 

1,031, 

1.034. 

1.013. 

830, 

Varuhte  Ifatmfete.  Books.  Printed 

139, 
60, 

534, 
43, 
86, 

89, 

98, 

91, 

614, 

44, 

95, 

100, 
47, 

626, 
68, 
98, 
76, 

89. 

64. 
466, 

69, 
114, 

69. 

88, 

Fomiture 

45, 

Leather  Manofactores 
Soap  

586, 
53, 

Plate  and  Watches  .... 
Stationery 

94, 
67, 

9Sh 

1,039, 

898, 

842. 

917, 

Remainder  of  Enumerated  Articles    

T^nAniimerated  Articles ^..^t...... 

2,557, 
2,077, 

2,200, 
1,730, 

1,718, 

i.77«. 
1.8 1 3. 

1,649, 

TOTAI.  EXPOBTB 

46,991, 

35,635, 

36,667. 

»7.5<«. 

26,423, 

310 


Quarterly  Beturm. 


[June, 


SHIPPING.— FoBnoH  Tradb. -- (United  Kingdom.} —- First  Three  Months 
{January^March),  1866-65-64-63. — Vessels  Entered  and  Cleared  wUk  Caryoet, 
including  n^peated  VoyageSy  hut  excluding  Oovemmeni  Transports. 


(Fint  Three  Uontlu.) 

VetteU  belonging  to — 

BuMia  » i 

Sweden   

Norway  

DenmBrk 

Prussia  and  Gl^er.  Ste 

Holland  and  Belgium... 

Franoe     

Spain  and  Portugal   .... 
Italj  &  other  Eupn.  Bts. 

United  Statofl 

All  other  States 

United    Kingdm.    &  1 
Depda / 

IbiaU  Sntered.... 

Cleased: — 

BuBsia i 

Sweden    .; 

Norway  

Denmark.; 

Pmnia  aild  Ger.  Ste 

Holland  and  Belgium.... 

France 

Spain  and  Portugal  .... 
Italy  &  other  Eupn.  Ste. 

United  States 

All  other  States 

United    Kingdm.    &1 
Depds J 

Totals  Cleared.,.. 


1866. 


VeuelB. 


Tonnage 

(OOO's 
omitted.) 


No. 
71 
no 

555 
300 
489 
504 
794 
77 
263 
1*3 
3 


Avenge 
Tonnage. 


3,289 
5,4" 


8,711 


104 

112 

287 
261 

^57 
4«3 
925 
79 
272 
137 
6 


3.»53 
<5,287 


Tons. 
28, 
23, 

128, 
84, 

146, 
67, 
79, 
24, 
86, 

123, 
1, 


739, 
1,861, 


Tons. 
394 
209 
231 
113 
299 
132 
99 
312 
327 
1,000 
833 


1865. 


YeuelB. 


Tonnage 

(OOO's 
omitted. 


2,600, 


42, 
32, 
72, 
36, 

168, 
70, 

109, 
24, 
90, 

140, 
8, 


786, 
2,183, 


9,540   2,969, 

—    L 


225 
343 


298 


404 
286 
261 
138 
256 
169 
118 
304 
833 
1,021 
600 


242 
347 


No. 
63 
56 
491 
227 
358 
367 
640 

83 

^3 

60 

10 


2,508 
4i398 


6,906 


73 
266 

347 
576 
385 
894 
82 

67 
9 


3,064 
5,688 


Tons. 
27. 
10, 

106, 
24, 

102, 
50, 
57, 
27, 
47, 
67, 
4, 


1864. 


Vessels. 


No. 
75 

515 
617 

452 
461 
700 
78 
112 
III 
2 


521, 
1,401, 


1,922, 


49, 
19, 
67, 
41, 
148, 
56, 
98, 
28, 
82, 
61, 
8, 


652, 
1,879, 


811     8,752 


2,631, 


3*258 
4,522 


77,80 


iia 

119 
380 
553 
425 
351 
t,ii8 

74 
224 

97 
3 


3i456 

5i97i 


Tonnage 

(OOO's 

omitted.) 


Tons. 
31, 
24, 

113, 
61, 

121, 
56, 
67, 
22, 
36, 

124, 
1, 


1863. 


Vessels. 


Toasacs 
omitted.) 


646, 
1,417, 


2,063, 


46, 
25, 
94, 
58, 

123, 
53, 

115, 
23, 
72, 

102, 
1, 


9,427 


712, 
1,882, 


2,694, 


No. 

43 

112 

427 

479 
496 
406 
760 
87 
135 
209 

5 


3,^59 
4.544 


7,703 


82 
86 

236 
432 
687 
369 
1,010 
77 
190 

177 
6 


3,352 
5,966 


Tool. 
16, 
22, 

100, 
47, 

140, 
63, 
64, 
26, 
40, 

217, 
2, 


722$, 

1,892, 


2,120. 


81, 
23, 
65, 
^6, 

1G3, 
52, 

101, 
26, 
60, 

178, 
2, 


737, 
1,723. 


9,318,  2,460. 


18d6.] 
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GOLD  AKD  SILVER  BULLION  Ikd  SPECIE.  —  Imported  and 
Exported.  —  (United  Kingdom.)  —  Cmputed  Real  Value  /br  thw 
First  Three  Months  {January^Matt^),  1866-65-64. 

[OOO'i  omitted.] 


1866. 

1866. 

1864. 

(Tlxst  Three  MonthsJ 

Oold. 

SilMT, 

Gold. 

8il90r. 

Gold. 

Obier. 

Imported  from  :-^ 

Anetnlia    

1,809, 
407, 

868, 

£ 

I»I37» 
3^8, 

638, 

988, 

M 

1,375. 

• 

669, 

1,688, 

1.682, 

£ 

So.  Amoa.  and  W.  \ 
Indieg 

United  States  andl 
CM. 

«.»9S. 
'3> 

Prance    

Han0eTown8,Holl.  ] 
ABelg J 

• 

2,069, 

28, 

1«. 

186, 

1, 

16, 

M5^, 

J77» 
523i 

»4. 

5> 

2,298, 
17, 

24d, 

28, 
26, 

1,39^, 

307, 
29, 
16, 

16, 

8,884^ 

67, 
80, 

29, 

89, 

»,ai8, 

4«4. 
891, 

^inlr::"!] 

3'. 

Mlto.,  Ttkf^  and' 
EffTpt  

_ 

""oj  r"  J 

China 

a 

Wert  Cooet  of  Afrio 
Ail  other  Countries.. 

35, 

IMaU  Imforied..,. 

2,486, 

^»i93. 

3,661, 

1,770, 

4,109, 

3,^39, 

Exported  to.'— 

Franee 

944, 

44, 

377, 
»6, 

881, 

2, 

863, 

184, 
348. 

1,726, 
86, 

489, 

658, 

HanseTowng,HolL ' 
&Belg 

Prtgl.,  Bpais,  and] 
Gbrltr. 

• 

Ind.8ndChinfl(ti&1 

DttrishWest'lniu^ 
United  States... 

South  Afiica 

ICauritiuB    

Braril 

AH  other  Countries.... 

988, 
£56, 

121. 
82, 

403, 
i,973» 

27, 
40, 

i;m0, 

116, 

8, 

106, 

532, 

934, 

26, 
aa. 

2.261, 
885, 

~6, 

636, 
184, 

2,53^, 
5. 

36, 
34* 

Total*  Exported.^. 

1,896, 

2443, 

1,470, 

t,5i4, 

8,812, 

3,5", 

Szoees  <tf  ImfiorU .. 

n        Exports .. 

*• 

1.030, 

250* 

2,181, 

25^, 

297, 

laS,- 

318 
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EEVENUE.--(United  Kingdom.)— 31st  Maboh,  18166-65-64^. 

Net  Produce  in  Years  and  Qua&tbrs  ended  Slst  March,  1866-65-64>6d. 

[OOyg  omitted.] 


QUABTEB8, 

1866. 

1865. 

1866. 

ConeqHUidiiiK  Qnarten. 

ended  Slat  Marob. 

leu. 

More. 

1864. 

1868. 

Oustoxns  .t.t....t. 

£ 

MlBS. 

5»i39» 
5»48i, 
i»4i5» 
384, 
1,005, 

£ 

HIM. 

5,570, 
5,342, 
2,501, 
398, 
1,Q06, 

£ 
Mini. 
481, 

76, 
14, 

£ 

Mlns. 
,139, 

£ 

MlM. 

5,533, 

6,127, 

2,439, 

367, 

965, 

£ 
Win. 
6,722, 

4,666, 

2,874, 

867, 

966, 

Exoiee 

fltwnpff 

Taxes  

Post  Office 

14.434, 
i,9i4> 

14,816, 
3,127, 

521, 
1,218, 

,139, 

14,431, 
3,168, 

14,073. 
8,890, 

Crown  LandB ............ 

16,348, 

90, 

i,355i 

17,943, 

84, 

1,150, 

l,734i 

»X39> 

6, 

>«o5. 

17,549, 
81,- 
1,809, 

17.968, 
79. 

1,171, 

TotaU ........ 

17,793, 

19,177, 

1,784, 
NnfimoB, 

,350, 
£l,88i»186 

18,989, 

19,213, 

TSAB8, 

1866. 

1865. 

1866. 

ended  dlst  March. 

l4U. 

More. 

1864. 

1868. 

Customs 

Stamps M. 

Taxes  

Post  Office 

£ 

Mini. 

21,276, 

19,788, 

9>56o, 

3i350i 

4,^50, 

£ 

Mini. 

22,572, 

19,558, 

9,530, 

8,292, 

4,100, 

£ 

HUu. 

1,296, 

£ 

MlM. 

,230, 
»30, 
,58, 

,»5o, 

£ 

Mini. 

23,232, 

18,207, 

9,317, 

8,218, 

3,810, 

£ 

lUu. 

24,034, 

17,166, 

8,994, 

8,160, 

8,660, 

Property  Tax 

58,aH, 
6,390, 

59,052, 
7,958, 

1,296, 
1,668, 

,468, 

67,784, 
9,084, 

66,988, 
10,667, 

64,614, 

3*0, 
A,878, 

67,010, 

810, 

2,993, 

2,864. 
115. 

,468, 
10, 

66,868, 

305, 

3,035, 

67,850, 
800, 

MifK^llaneonH..... 

2,758, 

JhtaU 

67,812, 

70,313, 

2,979, 
Kit  Bxob. 

,478, 
£S.601,1U 

70,208, 

70,608, 

Kote, — ^In  the  corresponding  table  of  the  last  number  of  this  Journal^  p.  186, 
a  ftlling  off  in  the  revenue  from  the  Property  Tax  was,  by  a  clerical  error,  ascribed 
to  the  Post  Office ;  and  the  increase  from  the  latter  department  improperly  attri- 
buted to  the  Proi)orty  Tax.  This  error  affects  both  the  quartewy  and  yearly 
account  as  giyen  on  the  page  in  question. 
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BifiYJfiJN  ujfi.^UKiTBD  Enrasoic.— QviSTiB  unniD  81st  Maboh,  1866:— 

AxvMQAxua* 

Am  Aewma  ihowkig  tk$  Ritehux  and  other  Rsobopts  of  tk$  Quabtbk 
mmM  Slit  Marcky  1866  ;  tJU  Afpucatioii  o/  |A«  mmm,  om?  |A«  C%arye 
^  |A«  Omuolidatmi  Ikmd  far  tks  §aid  Quartm',  togetJm  wHk  tks 
Sufpktt  or  Defiemuiy  upon  suck  Ckargo. 

Received:— 

Bnrpliia  fiilanoe  beyond  Cbe  Oharge  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  for  the 

Quarter  ended  Slst  December,  1865,  Ti& :--  £ 

Great  Britain    ^ — 

Ireland  ^ £910,724 

910,724 

Incoma  reoeived,  as  shown  in  Acooiut  I  .,...- ^      17,792,165 

Amount  raised  on  aoeonnt  of  Fortifications,  fta,  per  Act  27th  and  28th 

of  Tiotoria,  cap.  109 •^...•....«. 100,000 

Amount  raised  by  the  issue  of  Exchequer  Bonds,  per  Act  28th  and  29th 

of  Victoria,  cap.  29  1,000,000 

Amount  received  in  repayment  of  Advances  for  Publio  Works,  Ac 811,020 

Ditto,  for  New  Courts  of  Justice •«...  40,000 

£20,154,709 
Balance,  being  the  Defidenoy  on  81st  March,  1866,  upon  the  charge  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund  in  Great  Britain,  to  meet  the  Dividends  and 
other  charges  payable  in  the  Qnarter  to  80th  June,  1866,  and  for 
which  Exchequer  Bills  (Defleienoy)  will  be  issued  in  that  Quarter ...       2,182,764 

£22,287,478 


Paid:- 

Amount  applied  out  of  the  Income  in  Bedemption  of  Deficiency  Bills  £ 

Issued  in  the  Quarter  to  8l8t  March,  1866,  for  the  charge  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund  in  Great  Britain  on  31st  December,  1865,  viz. :~ 

Total  deficiency ......^ ^ ~......    £2,578,604 

Deduct  amount  redeemed  with  Sinking  Fund   ...        220,000 

2,868,604 

Amount  applied  out  of  the  Inoome  to  Supply  Senricet   .>. .^...... 10,021,789 

„        advanced  for  New  Courts  of  Justice  .......m • 40,000 

Charge  of  the  Cotmolidated  F\md  for  the  Quarter  ended  81st 
March,  1866,  viz.:— 

Interest  of  the  Permanent  Debt £5,595,040 

Terminable  Debt ., 902,581 

Principal  of  Exchequer  Bills 1,278,900 

Interest  of  „  58,912 

The  Civil  List If2,171 

Other  Charges  on  Consolidated  Fund    455,580 

Advances  for  Public  Works,  Aa .' 269,188 

Sinking  Fund 672,058 

9,829,425 

SurphiB  Balance  in  Ireland  beyond  the  Charge  of  the  Consolidated  Fund 

in  Ireland  for  the  Quarter  ended  81»t  March,  1866  5i2,705 

£22,287,478 
TOL.  XZIZ.      PABT  U,  T 
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BRITISH  CORN.— CToMMtf  Average  Prices  (Ehgulnd  and  Walbs), 
First  Quarter  qf  1866. 

[Thii  Table  ii  comiimnicated  by  the  StatUtiol  end  Corn  Bepaitment,  Boeid  of  Trade.] 


Weeks  ended  on  a  Saturday, 

Weekly  Average.    (Per  Impl.  Quarter.) 

1866. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Jan.        6 

46     8 
46     1 
46      7 

46      6 

«.     d. 
83      9 
83      6 
83    10 
83      1 

9.       d. 

88     6 

„       13 

88     8 

80 

88    10 

«       87 » 

88     8 

Averagt  for  January 

45    lo 

Sa     9 

2S      I 

Feb.        8 

46    10 
46      6 
46      0 
46      6 

83  - 
88      6 
88      9 

84  8 

88     1 

„       10 

S3     6 

17 ."!!:;;:::::::::;:";::::;;::::: 

88     - 

„    84 

88    10 

jiterage  for  I^tbnuuy 

45      6 

33     9 

23      4 

ICarch    3  

46      7 
46      4 
46      6 
46      8 
44    11 

84    11 
86      7 
86    10 
86      6 
86     9 

S3      5 

10 

S3    11 

;;       17 

88    10 

84 

34      1 

»    81 ..:.:;.;;:":;;::;";::;:::::::;: 

83    11 

Average  for  March 

45      4 

35    " 

23     lO 

Arerage  for  the  quarter 

46      6 

84     8 

83      5 

RAILWAYS.- 

-Prices,  Jan. 

'-'Mareh;'-amd  Tri^ffic,  Jan.^March,  1866. 

ToUl 
Ca^tal 

Eaflway. 

For  the  (£100). 
Price  on 

Miles  Open. 

Total  Traffic, 
firat  18  Weeks. 
(OOO*!  omitted.) 

Traffic  pr. 

Milcpr.Wk. 

13  Weeka. 

DiTidendsperCeat 
for  Half  Years. 

pended 
Mlns. 

lat 
Mar. 

lit 
Feh. 

l8t 

Jan. 

*66. 

'65. 

'66, 

'65. 

'66. 

'65. 

80  June, 
'65. 

SlDec 

SOJsa. 

£ 

53,2 
47,6 

1 8,2 

23,6 
J  4,6 
i8,6 
16,4 

Lond.&N.We8tn. 
Great  Western.... 

„     jHortnem . . . 

„     Eastern  .... 
Brighton   

1231 

68* 
126 

39* 

98 

77 

93 

125* 

68f 
127* 

38* 
100 

74 

94 

126* 

59* 
127* 

43 
104 

75 

96 

No. 

1,274 

1,292 

404 

727 
294 

315 

500 

No. 
1,274 
1,271 
404 
669 
268 
308 
490 

£ 

1,356, 
871, 
451, 
415, 
228, 

273, 
273, 

£ 
1,275, 
839, 
439, 
404, 
200, 
255, 
251, 

£ 

88 

55 
89 
50 
84 
71 
51 

£ 

82 
56 
87 
47 
61 
72 
40 

#.    d, 

60     - 
20     — 

55    - 
10    - 
50    - 
25    - 
45    - 

#.  d, 
70- 
32  6 
87  6 
25  - 
60  - 
67  6 
66  - 

9,  d. 
57  6 
80- 
55- 
126 
60- 
426 
46- 

South-Eastem  .... 
„     Western.... 

Midland    

192,2 

88 

88* 

90 

4,806 

4,684 

3,867, 

8,663, 

70 

64 

38    - 

66  4 

419 

26,1 

123* 

120 

65 

110 

123* 

120* 

59 

112 

1231 

123 

63 

111* 

677 

403 

246 

1,208 

663 

403 

246 

1,160 

630, 
SSSy 

829, 

579, 
464, 
222, 
756, 

78 

115 
86 

59 

69 
92 
70 
53 

65     - 
55    - 
10    - 

55    - 

77- 
60- 
25  - 
62- 

70- 
57  6 
276 
65- 

21,1 
14,1 
37,1 

Lancsh.  and  York. 
SbeffioldandMan. 
North-Eastem  .... 

Caledonian    

Gt.S.&Wn.Irlnd. 

Gen,  aver 

98;4 

104* 

103f 

105* 

2,534 

2,472 

2,250, 

2,021, 

84 

71 

38    9 

56  1 

526 

14,8 
5,7 

182 
92 

130 
94 

129 
94 

416 
387 

408 
887 

343, 

315, 

64 
21 

60 
20 

67     6 
45    - 

726 
45  - 

"1 

311,1 

96i 

961 

98 

8,143 

7,951 

6,460, 

5,999, 

70 

62 

40  II 

66  1     47  l| 

Coi 

UlJa 

Ex 

Moi».— Money  Prices,  1st  March,  87  to  i  (de.),  and  87*  to  \  ace. 1*/  Feb,,  86f  to  iA 

».,87toi(de.),and87toiacc.                                                                                                  1 
chequer  Bills.— 1#^  Mar,.  6*.  to  2s,  dlB.-^lst  Feb.,  6s.  to  2*.  di».— 1*^  Jan,,  Gs,  to  3*.  dis.  J 

f 
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BANK  OF  ENGLAin).— Webxly  Bstubit. 

JPunuam  to  tk0  Act  7th  and  8th  Vietoriay  e.  82  (1844),  ybr  WedMti^  im 

6aeh  JFeeiy  during  the  Fibst  Quabtbb  ( Jofi^— itfarcA)  of  1866. 

[P,000*i  omitted.] 


1 

S 

8 

4 

ft 

6 

7 

CojjaLtkrll  CoLmam. 

liiAbiUties. 

DAXB8. 

(Wednesdayi.) 

ABseta. 

Notes  in 
Uandaof 
PttbUc. 
(CoLlminufl 
col.  16.) 

Kotei 
iMoed. 

Government 
Debt 

Other 
Secttxitiet. 

Gold  Coin 

and 
Bullion. 

ofDiMOuA 

at 

BankofEaginil. 

£ 

Uhu. 
27,08 
26,72 
26,83 
26,91 
27,00 

1866. 
Jan.     8.... 
„     10.... 
„     17.... 
„     24.... 
„     31.... 

£ 

Mine. 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

£ 
Mini. 
8,63 
8,63 
8,68 
8,63 
8,63 

£ 

Mini. 
12,38 
12,07 
12,18 
12,26 
12,35 

£ 
Mlus. 
21,78 

ai,44 
21,40 
20,98 
21,06 

1865.  Pttau. 
30  Deo.  7   P.ct. 
1866. 
5  Jan.  8      „ 

26,92 
27,05 
27,97 
28,11 

Feb.    7.... 
„     14.... 
„     21.... 
„     28.... 

11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

3,68 
3,63 
8,98 
8,98 

12,27 
12,40 
12,97 
13,11 

21,01 
20,76 
20,56 
20,77 

28  Feb.  7    „ 

28,15 
28,43 
28,55 
28,50 

Mar.    7.... 
„     14.... 
„     21.... 
„     28.... 

11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

8,98 
3,98 
3,98 
3,98 

13,15 
13,43 
13,55 
13,50 

ao,73 
ao,53 
20,63 
21,62 

16MAr.6    » 

Baitkikg  Defabtmxkt. 


8 

9 

10          11 

12 

18 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

Lisbflities. 

Assets. 

Totals 

Datxb. 

Capital  and  Rett.  | 

Deposits.       I 

Seven 

Day  and 

other 

BiUs. 

Securities. 

Reserve. 

of 
Liabili. 

ties 

and 
Assets. 

Capital 

Rest. 

Public. 

Private. 

(Wdnsdyfc) 

ment. 

Other. 

Notes. 

Goldand 
SUver 
Coin. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Mine. 

Mini. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

1866. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

14,55 

8,30 

7,58 

14,73 

,44 

Jan.     3 

9,89 

»4,73 

6,25 

,73 

40,60 

14,55 

3,43 

3,64 

16,23 

,45 

„      10 

9,89 

2^,33 

6,28 

,81 

38,31 

14,55 

3,50 

3»27 

14,38 

,42 

„      17 

9,87 

19,90 

6,48 

,85 

39,16 

14,55 

8,51 

3*44 

14,13 

,40 

„     24 

9,86 

19,42 

6,98 

,81 

36,04 

14,65 

3,25 

4»i4 

13,39 

,42 

„     31 

9,86 

19,41 

6,94 

,81 

86,08 

14,55 

3,56 

4.55 

12,34 

,41 

Feb.    7 

9,86 

18,86 

5,91 

fls 

35,41 

14,55 

3,57 

4.93 

12,18 

,40 

„     14 

9,86 

18,58 

6,29 

,89 

35,63 

14,55 

3,69 

5i05 

12,69 

,41 

„     21 

9,91 

18,02 

7,41 

,85 

36,20 

14,55 

8,77 

5A9 

12,74 

,41 

„     28 

9,91 

18,81 

7,34 

,85 

36,93 

14,65 

3,80 

6,06 

12,70 

,43 

Mar.    7 

9,91 

19,30 

7,42 

,90 

87,64 

14,55 

3,81 

6,30 

12,72 

,38 

„      14 

9,91 

19,05 

7,90 

,90 

87,77 

14,55 

8,87 

6,82 

12,48 

,40 

„     21 

9,91 

19,39 

7,92 

,90 

38.18 

14,65 

3,89 

8,37 

13,33 

,39 

„      28 

10,91 

21,88 

6,88 

,86 

40,53 

822        Qitarterly  ietums^^^an.,  Ibh.y  Mar^h,  1886.    [June,  1866. 

CIRCULATION.— OdtJirrBT  Bunu. 
Amnge  Am$mt  •/  Prmmuwf  Kates  in  CHreulaUan  in  £NOLijn>  mnd  Waim 
Ml  Saturdt^,  in  each  Week  during  fh$  Fibst  Quaktu  (Jan.^Mank) 
6f  1M6 ;  tmd  in  Sootlakb  mnd  ItLMhAMn^  «#  <^  Thrm  £kUu,aM  \ 


flireiAin)  abd  Waum. 

SooTiiurD. 

Ibelasd. 

Printe 
Banki. 

Joint 

Stock 

TUnlra 

Total. 

Three 

£S 

Under 

Total. 

» 

Under 

Total. 

BA»k 

4.14). 

(Fized 
3^8)/ 

7,87). 

Woekf, 
onded 

•nd 
njnruds. 

£fi. 

«.7I^). 

•nd 
npwnidA. 

«. 

2^ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

M 

1866. 

Mini. 

Mini. 

Mini. 

1866. 

Mini. 

Mini. 

Mlnik 

Mini. 

Mini. 

IOMl 

Jul      6 
„      13 

'•  IS 

8^96 
3,08 
8,02 
2,99 

2,78 
2,80 
2,78 
2,63 

6,76 
6,88 
5,76 
6,62 

Jan.    6 

1,06 

2,96 

4,62 

8,06 

8,88 

e,« 

Feb.     8 

„      10 
«     17 

2,98 
2,91 

2,87 
2,82 

2,66 
2,64 

2,61 
2,40 

6,49 
6,46 
6,88 
6,81 

Feb.    8 

1,66 

2,77 

4,88 

8,02 

8^81 

<>» 

Kar.     8 

2,80 
2,80 
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Preliminary  RemarJcB. 

The  two  papers  placed  before  the  Society  by  our  indefatigable  col^ 

league  and  experienced  statistical  inquirer,  Colonel  Sykes,  ''  On 

"  the  Naval  and  Military-  Budgets  of  England  and  France,"  haver 

alreadj  brought  about  some  very  beneficial  changes  in  the  arrange^ 

ment  of  information  previously  set  forth  in  a  vague  form,  in  ther 

naval  and  military  estimates  of  this  country,  and  our  colleague  will 

doubtless  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  as  hitherto,  continue  to  urger 

those  further  improvements  which  can  and  ought  to  be  effected  in 

those  important  documents.    These  papers*  have  also  excited  a  dis-^ 

*  See  vol.  xxvii  of  the  Journal,  p.  1  e^  ««^.,  also  p.  86  et  seq.  of  presenlP 
volmnc. 
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cussion  in  this  Society  on  the  subject  of  the  public  accounts  of 
Eogland  and  Trance,  and  a  desire  has  been  expressed  that  a  paper 
on  this  question,  should  be  added  to  our  proceedings,  as  a  sequel  to 
the  able  and  suggestive  paper  by  our  esteemed  colleague  Mr.  Jellicoe, 
which  has  not  yet  been  followed  up  by  any  other  kindred  contri- 
bution. 

In  undertaking  to  supply  a  paper  on  this  subject,  I  desire  to 
guard  myself  against  the  imputation  of  presumption.  I  am  well 
aware  that  the  subject  is  so  vast,  that  in  order  to  do  justice  to  it,  a 
combination  of  practical  statesmanship,  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  accounting  is  required,  and  in  such  a  high  degree,  as  no  one 
individual  can  be  expected  to  possess ;  but  acting  on  our  Society's 
principle  that  it  ^is  by  a  series  of  contributions,  and  not  by  any  one 
paper,  that  our  knowledge  on  any  question  can  best  be  extended,  I 
venture  now  to  place  before  you  a  few  notes  on  the  budgets  and 
accounts  of  England  and  France,  mainly  in  the  hope  that  other 
members  of  the  Society  better  qualified  and  more  deeply  versed  in 
the  financial  systems  of  the  two  nations,  may  be  induced  to  devote 
some  portion  of  their  leisure  to  the  consideration  thereof,  and  that 
by  the  publication  of  the  thoughts  of  many  minds  we  may  secure 
that  exact,  clear,  and  full  information  which  alone  can  lead  to  useful 
improvements  in  the  public  accounts  of  this  country. 

It  must  be  premised,  however,  that  these  notes  are  merely  an 
outline  of  a  portion  of  the  subject,  for,  to  enter  into  those  minute 
details  which  accounts  so  much  require  in  order  to  be  fully  under- 
stood, or  to  write  with  any  view  to  exhaust  the  subject,  would  have 
demanded  much  and  varied  labour  and  research,  and  occupied  more 
space  in  our  Journal  than  is  quite  consistent  with  the  objects  of  the 
Society ;  even  now,  with  every  desire  to  abridge  my  paper,  perhaps 
I  shall  be  found  to  trespass  too  long  on  your  patience,  and  the  more 
so  as  a  discussion  on  the  comparative  merits  of  different  systems  of 
national  accounting  is  necessarily  technical,  to  many  uninTiting, 
moreover  involving  the  necessity  of  repetitions  to  ensure  clearness. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  desire  to  offer  my  tribute  of  respect 
to  Mr.  Anderson,  the  able,  zealous,  and  devoted  officer  of  the 
Treasury,  who,  with  the  late  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  long  contended,  though 
with  but  partial  success,  for  those  improvements  in  public  accounting 
so  much  needed,  and  so  well  known  to  them  as  being  possible.  In 
the  discharge  of  my  official  duties  in  India,  many  of  the  principles 
which  Mr.  Anderson  has  urged,  were  adopted  by  me ;  and  having 
paid  due  regard  to  his  recorded  views,  I  believe  they  were  applied  in 
a  manner  he  would  have  approved.  I  may  also  mention  the  sound 
principles  consistently  advocated,  in  the  face  of  discouraging  oppo- 
sition, during  many  years  by  Mr.  Eomilly,  late  chairman  of  the 
Audit  Commission,  and  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  long  secretary  of  that 
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board,  now,  happUj  for  the  nation,  a  commiBsioner^  Sir  William 
Dunbar,  the  present  head  of  the  Audit  Board,  is  also  a  supporter 
of  an  efficient  audit,  having  recently,  before  the  Select  Committee 
on  Public  Accounts,  upheld  the  principles  for  which  the  Audit 
Commissioners  have  so  long  contended. 

I  would  also  direct  special  attention  to  the  exhaustive  report  of 
8ir  John  Bowring,  published  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  on  the 
"  Accounts  of  France  and  the  Netherlands,"  and  express  my  higb 
appreciation  of  the  comprehensive  and  lucid  information  afforded 
on  the  principles  and  details  of  the  accountancy  of  these  two 
countries.  I  am  persuaded  that  if  the  repugnance  to  reading  a 
big  blue  book  could  be  overcome,  all  who  made  the  effort  to  read 
Sir  John  Bowring's  report,  would  be  much  rewarded  by  the  rich 
fund  of  useful  information  to  be  acquired  therefrom,  and  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  our  public  accounts  must  be 
eventually  based. 

I. — Explanation  of  the  noord  Budget,  and  of  the  Scope  of  National 

Accounting. 

I  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper  the  designation, 
Budgets  and  Accounts  of  England  and  France,  not  with  a  view  of 
discussing  financial  measures  of  the  two  countries,  after  the  manner 
of  our  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  but  because  the  term  used  may 
apply  to  those  subordinate  arrangements  required  for  the  lucid  record 
of  the  facts  arising  out  of  the  operation  of  the  financial  plans  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  statesmen  to  form,  and  which  may  be  seen  to  be 
well  stated  in  the  memorandum  on  financial  control  in  the  Public 
3Joney's  Report. 

I  use  the  word  "  Budget "  in  the  sense  attached  to  it  by  M.  le 
Marquis  d' Audiffret,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  "  Syst^mi*  Financier," 
third  edition  of  1863,  an  author  who  appears  to  be  a  good  authority 
on  financial  questions.  At  the  age  of  18  he  commenced  his  service 
(in  1805)  under  the  direction  of  the  first  Napoleon's  great  finance 
minister,  Count  Mollien,  has  risen  from  a  subordinate  post  to  the 
highest  administrative  office  connected  with  the  finances  of  France, 
and,  as  a  reward  for  good  and  faithful  service,  the  Emperor  has 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  one  of  those  great  societies  of  credit 
which  have  been  so  useful  to  France,  where  he  has  devoted  his 
leisure  to  revising  and  republishing  his  financial  papers. 

Monsieur  d'Audiffret  says,  the  word  "  budget,"  or  "  bouge,"  or 
"  bougette,"  "  according  to  Pasquier  and  ancient  authors,  as  well  as 
*'  in  the  old  language  of  Kabelais,  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word 
"  Bulga,  become  Gallic,  which  expresses  a  bag,  a  pocket,  a  purse, 
"  its  origin  is  therefore  Latin  and  French ;  England  has  applied  it  to 
"  the  great  leather  bag,  which  for  a  long  time  contained  the  docu- 

z2 
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^'  ments  presented  to  Parliament  to  explain  the  resonrces  and  tlie 
'^  wants  of  the  country.  This  new  interpretation  has  only  been 
''  adopted  in  our  financial  language  in  imitation  of  the  forms  and 
**  expressions  of  the  constitutional  idiom  of  Great  Britain,  and  only 
**  appeared  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Acts  of  the  French  GrOTem- 
''  ment,  in  the  Decrees  of  the  Consuls  in  the  interval  between  the 
"  months  of  August,  1802,  and  the  month  of  April,  1808,  in  which 
'*  this  term  budget  replaced  the  former  estimate  of  receipts  and 
**  expenditure.  The  signification  of  purse  explains  the  custom  of 
**  employing  it  equally,  with  the  same  acceptation,  for  the  partial 
"  results  of  a  single  service  of  receipt  and  expenditure,  or  for  the 
"  whole  of  the  services  of  the  State." 

According  to  that  valuable  official  publication  containing  the 
imperial  decree  of  81st  May,  1862,  on  the  French  accounts,  the 
budget  is  stated  to  be  the  "  act  by  which  the  annual  receipts  and 
*'  expenditure  of  the  State,  or  of  other  services  which  are  by  law 
''  subject  to  the  same  rules,  are  foreseen  and  authorised.  Every  year 
"  the  different  ministers  prepare  the  budgets  of  their  respective 
'*  departments.  The  minister  of  finance  aggregates  these  budgets, 
''  and  adds  to  them  that  of  the  receipts,  to  complete  the  general 
"  budget  of  the  State." 

In  a  work  on  public  accounting  in  France,  by  Monsieur  de  Mont- 
cloux,  quoted  by  Mr.  Anderson  in  his  evidence  before  the  Select 
Committee  of  1856  on  public  moneys,  it  is  stated  that,  "  accounting 
"  in  its  application  to  the  finances  of  the  State,  exercises  a  great 
''  influence  on  public  prosperity.  The  finest  theories  of  finance 
^  would  come  to  nothing,  without  a  system  of  accounting  wisely 
"  associated  with  them."  The  clear  accounting,  here  referred  to, 
is  in  fact  the  demonstration  of  the  practicability  of  such  theories, 
and  the  assurance  to  the  nation  of  their  soundness.  Monsieur 
de  Montcloux  further  adds,  "  Public  economy  does  not  consist  in 
"  the  reduction  of  some  charges,  nor  in  the  treasuring  up  of  money. 
'*  It  is  not  always  to  the  diminution  of  the  amount  of  taxation  that 
"  attention  should  be  given  in  a  rich  country ;  it  is  fiur  more  important 
'^  to  make  sure  of  the  good  employment  of  the  revenues.  A  nation 
"  which  would  not  pay  to  Government  all  it  could  pay,  would  ill 
"  understand  its  own  interests,  but  the  Government  which  makes  a 
*^  false  application  of  the  funds  confided  to  its  care,  would  understand 
*^  its  duties  still  worse.  It  is  not,  therefore,  sufficient  that  taxation 
'^  should  be  well  balanced,  so  as  to  render  it  as  light  as  possible ;  it  is 
"  not  sufficient  that  the  treasury  should  be  filled,  and  easily  filled ;  it 
"  is  necessary,  also,  that  a  simple,  regular,  and  complete  system  of 
"  accounting  should  afford  the  means  of  appreciating  the  exact  extent 
"  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  shodd  guarantee  to  all  that  no 
"  part  of  the  sacrifices  demanded  from  them  shall  be  wasted  in  useless 
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"  expenses.  This  science,  however,  if  it  can  be  called  one,  is  far  from 
^*  brilliant,  and  has  only  attracted  the  attention  of  statesmen  in  a 
"  very  secondary  way.  High  financial  conceptions  and  vast  financial 
**  plans  have  received  much  attention,  but  in  all  these  theories  very 
"  little  room  has  been  given  to  the  modest  art  of  ensuring  the  due 
"  preservation  of  the  riches,  which  so  many  projects  were  infallibly 
"  to  throw  into  the  coflers  of  the  State."  This  remark  is  most  true, 
for  a  clear  record  of  the  appropriation  of  the  public  funds  is  a 
guarantee  for  their  judicious  application. 

In  a  work  entitled  **  Finances  and  Policy,"  by  M.  Casimir  Perrier, 
it  is  said,  "  It  is  only  with  money  that  great  things  are  done.  M.  le 
^*  Baron  Louis  used  to  say  to  his  colleagues, '  make  good  financing, 
"  *  and  I  will  make  good  policy.'  Good  finances  are  the  powerful 
"  auxiliary  of  good  policy." 

In  another  French  work  on  the  budget  it  is  stated  that 
"  governing  and  laying  out  money  are  two  things  almost  identical, 
**  or  at  least  inseparable.  In  the  administration  of  public  expendi- 
"  ture,  the  duty  of  a  well-ordered  system  of  accoimting  is  nothing 
^  else  than  that  of  a  loyal  publicity.  To  this  end  it  is  necessary  to 
"  collect  in  time  all  the  facts,  describe  them  at  their  date,  afterwards 
"  exhibit  them  in  order,  and  publish  accounts  entirely  reliable,  that 
"  is,  susceptible  of  being  proved.  In  a  word,  good  accounting  is  an 
''  art,  and  in  the  case  of  a  vast  administration  it  is  even  a  very  difi- 
*'  cult  art  to  attain  and  practise." 

II. — Comparison  between  the  Financial  Systems  of  France  and 
England. 

The  following  appear  to  be  the  prominent  features  in  the  public 
accounting  of  France.  The  French  financial  system  is  based, 
primarily,  on  an  accurate  and  carefully  examined  general  budget, 
prepared  by,  and  under  the  responsibility  of,  the  finance  minister, 
of  expected  national  revenues  from  all  sources,  and  liabilities  of  all 
departments,  so  clearly  and  fully  drawn  out  as  to  show,  when  com- 
pared with  accounts  of  completed  results, — ^that  is  of  actual  income 
and  payments — how  far  the  anticipated  revenue  and  liabilities 
arranged  under  a  well  defined  set  of  heads,  common  to  both  budget 
and  account,  have  been  realized.  All  branches  of  the  state  are 
classified  and  made  subordinate  to  one  or  other  of  the  great 
ministers  of  state,  civil  and  military,  and  all  departments  carry  on 
their  financial  duties  upon  rules  common  to  all ;  the  details  of  each 
budget  and  of  each  account  are  so  arranged  as  to  ensure  the  totals 
fitting  into  the  general  budget  of  the  finance  minister,  an  account 
which  the  Court  of  Accounts  compiles.*    The  periods  for  which 

*  *'  The  whole  of  the  public  accounts  of  France  are  kept  on  one  uniform  plan  ; 
**  the  proceiflea  of  preferring,  examining,  admitting,  and  paying  pullic  dtbos  is 
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the  revenue  ia  calculated  to  be  due,  and  within  which  the  services 
are  to  be  performed,  aod  the  dates  for  opening  the  whole  of  the 
budgets  and  for  closing  the  aocounts,  are  defined.  The  year  of 
account  comprises  revenue  actuallj  due  and  all  liabilities  for 
services  actually  performed  between  the  Ist  January  and  3l8t 
December,  but  income  and  payments  in  settlement  of  these  revenues 
and  liabilities,  j)ro?ided  claims  are  made  within  that  period  and  for 
eight  months  subsequently,  being  included  in  the  year's  account. 
This  is  the  account  of  the  service  of  the  year.  'No  revenue  is 
due,  and  no  liability  can  be  incurred,  and  no  expenditure  permitted 
without  a  previously-accorded  credit.  Transfers  of  credits,  to  meet 
one  liability  for  another  liability,  are  opposed  to  principle,  and  are 
rarely  made,  then  only  on  a  formal  imperial  decree.  Nearly  all  expen- 
diture is  made  as  final  payments,  for  claims  inquired  into  and  settled, 
on  vouchers  bearing  a  reference  to  the  particular  divisions  of  the 
budget  authorising  them;  the  claim,  after  being  examined,  and 
passed  by  one  authority,  is  liquidated  by  a  payment  made  by  another 
and  independent  authority;  all  such  vouchers  being  subsequently 
compiled  into,  one  account  for  each  department  and  examined,  and 
their  accuracy,  in  all  respects,  verified  by  an  independent  board. 
Lastly,  the  whole  transactions  of  the  service  of  the  year,  as  well  as 
those  during  the  year,  of  all  branches  and  departments,  both  of 
receipt  and  expenditure  of  public  moneys,  are,  by  the  Court  of 
Accounts,  consolidated  and  condensed  into  one  complete  annual 
account,  and,  with  an  elaborate  report,  laid  before  the  Emperor  and 
Chambers.  Tn  the  earlier  stages,  there  is  a  healthy  check  before 
commencing  operations,  and  yet  free  action  in  carrying  out  details; 
the  later  stages  present  a  classified  and  completed  whole,  confirmed 
and  approved  by  an  independent  board  whose  power  and  authority 
will  be  found  well  described  by  Mr.  Anderson,  in  a  report,  at  pp.  80 
and  81  of  the  Treasury  Minutes.* 

In  England  there  is  no  one  general  budget  excepting  the  spoken 
one  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  there  is  no  record  of  any 
comparison  between  anticipated  and  realized  transactions.  The  reve- 
nues and  liabilities  due  for  one  year  may  be  and  are  included  in  the 
income  and  expenditure  of  a  diiSerent  year.  The  departmental  budgets 
vary  in  form  and  arrangement,  not  only  according  to  the  depart- 
ments, but  even  according  to  the  number  of  offices  in  these 
departments ;  they  are  so  loosely  prepared  as  generally  to  allow  of 
unexplained  surpluses  or  deficiencies,  the  money  requirements  are 

"  the  same  in  aU  departments ;  that  their  forma  are  framed  on  one  xqpdel, 
"  the  principle  upon  which  the  returns  of  aU  the  dc^partments  are  compiled  being 
**  nniform,  they  are  blended  without  difficulty  in  the  general  balance-sheet  of  the 
"  finance  department."—"  Bowring's  Report,*'  quoted  also  in  Andenon's  Bepori. 
•  Ptoliamentary  Paper,  No.  160,  of  9th  May,  1866. 
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irregularly  set  forth,  some  branches  deduct  fees  and  other  receipts, 
others  by  balances  brought  forward  from  previous  years ;  they  are 
inefficiently  examined,  and  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  in 
a  fragmentary  form,  and,  excepting  the  budgets  of  army  and  navy, 
they  ate  not  prepared  on  the  respoDsibility  of  ministers  of  state. 
The  English  general  statement,  erroneously  designated  an  account, 
is  made  up,  on  the  receipt  side,  from  moneys  actually  paid  into  the 
Exchequer,  without  any  comparison  with  the  anticipated  revenue  of 
the  year,  or  for  what  year  collected ;  the  expenditure  side  is  com- 
piled from  special  credits  on  the  Exchequer  granted  to  principal 
accountants,  to  be  drawn  on,  but  without  requiring  proof  of  their 
sufficiency  for  settling  the  year's  liabilities.  Out  of  these  special 
credits  subsidiary  credits  are  then  granted,  to  enable  sub-accountants 
to  obtain  funds  wherewith  to  meet  the  expected  demands  of 
daimants,  without  proof  of  final  adjustment  thereof  appearing  in 
the  accounts.  Moreover,  the  moneys  granted  for  one  purpose  are 
used  for  other  purposes  almost  without  check.  The  data  used  are 
not  prepared  on  a  uniform  plan,  either  as  to  time  or  purpose.  The 
baianoes  never  dosed,  never  settled.  The  large  surpluses  of  one 
year  are  used  for  the  expenditure  of  ensuing  years.  The  state  of  the 
outstanding  national  liabilities  never  ascertained.  The  entries  on  the 
debit  side  of  the  cash  account  of  the  nation,  mainly  made  up  from  cre- 
dits to  obtain  advances,  not  from  completed  payments,  are  based,  in 
reality,  on  assumptions  and  not  on  facts ;  finally,  the  check  by  inde- 
pendent audit  of  vouchers  for  departmental  payments  does  not  exist. 

These  differences  may  appear  of  small  practical  importance,  espe- 
cially when  we  consider  the  superior  credit  enjoyed  by  the  English 
Government;  but  the  credit  of  the  Government  of  this  country 
depends  mainly  on  the  credit  of  the  people,  and  that  again  on  the 
peace  and  security  which  has  given  them  leisure  for  carrying  on  those 
pursuits  which  have  raised  the  national  prosperity  of  England  to  so 
high  a  pitch,  besides  never  having  had  correct  and  complete  accounts, 
we  are  ignorant  of  their  advantages.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  frequent  political  convulsions,  and  the  consequent  unsettled  state 
of  the  public  mind,  would  have  brought  that  great  nation  to  a  con- 
dition ruinous  to  itself  and  dangerous  to  Europe,  but  for  the  aid  to 
stable  government,  afforded  by  the  satisfaction  everywhere  felt  with 
the  good  state  of  the  public  accounts,  and  the  well-ordered  adminis- 
trature  of  the  finances. 

The  appropriate  remark  was  made  by  our  President,  to  the  effect 
tha>  the  officers  belonging  to  the  bureaus  of  France,  have  devoted 
themselves  with  a  marked  zeal  to  the  business  of  the  nation,  without, 
as  he  believes,  any  incentive  from  the  Governn^ent  and  Chambers,  for 
the  right  performance  of  their  duties.  Now  no  one  who  studies  the 
many  financial  volumes  published  on  the  French  public  accoiuits,  can 
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fail  to  be  struck  with  the  administrative  ability  which  these  writings 
display,  and  with  the  minateness  and  completeness  with  which  details 
are  stated,  the  object  being  an  endeavour  to  make  them  well  under- 
stood. The  French  officers  so  faithfully  perform  their  duties,  as  to 
make  these  financial  theories  consistent  with  the  practical  results. 

Some  of  the  benefits  from  that  superiority  which  the  French 
accounting  possesses  over  that  of  England  may  be  thus  stated. 
This  good  and  clear  accounting  supplies  the  administratioE  with  the 
means  of  exercising  an  effective  financial  control  which,  besides  pro- 
moting economy,  prevents  misappropriations  of  public  moneys,  or 
at  least  affords  the  means  of  promptly  discovering  then.  It 
furnishes  the  kind  of  information  needed  for  checking  wasteful, 
unnecessary,  or  loose  expenditure,  and  allows  of  a  knowledge  being 
acquired  as  to  the  direction  in  which  expenditure  can  be  incurred 
with  advantage  to  the  State.  By  finally  dealing  with  the  trans- 
actions of  a  single  year,  it  defines  and  brings  to  a  close  all  the 
revenue  due  and  all  the  liabilities  created  in  that  year,  placing  on 
record  the  actual  income  of  that  year  and  debt  cleared  off.  The 
advantage  of  this  course  is,  that  facts  are  ascertained  and  data 
accumulated  for  future  reference  and  comparison,  and  the  unseenly 
disputes  we  have  in  England  as  to  the  fSEMsts  cannot  occur  in  France, 
seeing  that  the  accounts  show  forth  the  actual  facts.  Thus,  in  pro* 
portion,  as  the  statistics,  social,  political,  financial,  and  commercial, 
of  any  one  year  approximate  to,  or  greatly  differ  from,  those  of 
another,  so  may  be  seen  the  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  country 
and  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  those  years.  Anomalies, 
therefore,  are  brought  to  light,  useful  tests  created,  and  valuable 
statistical  information  annually  stored  up,  by  this  sound  practice  of 
dealing  only  with  accomplished  facts. 

Another  element  contributing  to  the  accuracy  of  French  aecouat* 
ing  is  the  great  principle  already  noticed  enforced  during  this  century, 
from  the  time  of  the  first  Napoleon,  that  no  minister  of  state  shall 
spend  money  without  having  previously  obtained  a  credit  on  which 
to  draw.  Hence,  all  liabilities  or  debts  created  during  the  year,  are 
clearly  defined  in  the  accounts,  and  thus  a  thorough  check  is  placed 
on  improvident  action,  on  the  part  of  ministers,  such  as  might 
involve  Government  in  expenditure  not  foreseen  and  provided  for. 

The  first  Napoleon's  correspondence  affords  many  proofs  of  the 
great  care  he  took  to  restrict  the  expenditure  of  his  ministers  within 
the  limits  of  the  credits  granted.  True  it  is,  that  he  kept  in  his 
own  hands  the  entire  financial  control,  and  allotted  to  the  different 
branches  of  administration  the  amounts  which  he  deemed  suffici^t 
for  each.  Though  the  retention  of  this  power  may  shock  English 
ideas,  based  on  the  supposed  efficacy  of  Parliamentary  check  over 
the  abuse  of  sovereign  power,  by  reason  of  Parliament  having  the 
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right  to  grant  or  withhold  supplies  of  funds  to  the  Queen,  there  can 
te  no  question  as  to  the  care,  and  also  marvellous  economy,  with 
which  the  first  Napoleon  controlled  and  directed  the  vast  expenditure 
which  the  supposed  necessity  of  his  position  entailed.  The  latest 
published  volume  of  the  Napoleon  correspondence  contains  a  letter 
written  by  the  first  Emperor  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Essling, 
entering  into  minute  details  on  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  the 
different  branches  of  administration,  set  forth  in  a  form,  and  with  a 
lucidity  which  could  only  spring  from  a  full  mastery  of  the  subject. 
I  could  illustrate  this  part  of  the  subject,  if  time  permitted,  by 
mentioning  characteristic  traits  in  the  control  exercised  by  the 
first  Napoleon  r  and  at  any  rate,  refer  to  the  severe  rebuke  given 
to  the  minister  of  finance  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz, 
when  Napoleon  told  the  finance  minister  that  a  minister  of  state 
could  only  authorise  expenditure  out  of  the  credit  which  the  Emperor 
had  previously  accorded,  and  could  not  disregard  this  principle,  b}^ 
changing  the  appropriation  of  any  sum ;  whatever  might  happen, 
the  minister  had  not  the  right  to  depart  from  his  limits  of  authority. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  strict  scrutiny  enabled  Napoleon  to 
maintain  up  to  the  day  of  his  fall,  an  admirable  order  in  the  finances 
of  France ;  and  there  is  nothing  more  marked  than  the  recognition 
which  even  opponents  of  the  dynasty  make  of  the  efficient  care 
taken  of  the  detailed  expenditure  during  the  first  empire  and, 
though  opinion  is  against  the  amount  expended  by  the  second 
empire,  yet  objections  to  its  detailed  expenditure,  as  regards  its 
economical  management,  are  rarely  expressed  even  by  those  opposed 
to  the  amount  of  taxation. 

III. — On  Drawing  up  of  Budgets  of  tike  Two  Countries, 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  annual  budget  is  the  basis 
of  the  annual  accounts ;  there  is  that  close  affinity  between  them, 
that  the  latter  must,  in  a  great  degree,  take  its  complexion  from 
the  former.  To  improve  the  latter,  therefore,  the  ameliorative  pro- 
cess must  commence  with  the  former.  The  connection  between 
budgets  and  accounts  is  so  prominently  striking  in  the  French 
system,  that,  not  only  as  a  necessary  corollary  to  the  foregoing  com- 
parison between  the  accountancy  of  France  and  England,  but  also 
for  its  fuller  illustration,  I  must  append  some  remarks  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  French  and  English  budgets. 

The  military  budget  of  France  is  regarded  as  the  standard  to 
be  followed  by  other  branches  of  French  Government ;  the  English 
military  budget  is  also  considered  the  best  in  England.  In  the  follow- 
ing  examination,  the  merits  and  defects  of  these  two  national  budgets 
will  be  compared. 

The  French  budget  is  delivered  to  the  deputies  and  senators 
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immediately  on  the  opening  of  the  Chambers,  early  iu  January ; 
whereas  the  English  budget  is  not  ready  until  after  Parliament  haa 
been  called  together  some  time.  As  to  paper,  printing,  and  general 
outside  appearance,  the  three  Parliamentary  papers  which  make  up 
the  English  military  budget  of  this  year,  suffer  by  contrast  with  the 
distinct  type,  good  paper,  and  neatness  of  the  book  containing  the 
French  military  budget.  The  merit  is  due  to  France  of  offering 
a  budget  so  conyeniently  arranged  as  to  induce  an  examination  of 
the  contents,  instead  of  deterring  such  an  attempt,  as  the  English 
one  does.  The  French  military  budget  is  bound  up  iu  one  Tolume 
with  the  general  budget  of  the  nation,  including  the  ordinary 
budgets  of  departments.  Though  forming  a  thick  volume,  it  is 
nevertheless  turned  out  with  such  great  care  as  a  book,  and  opens 
with  such  ease  at  any  part  of  the  volume  to  which  reference  is 
desired,  as  to  afford  every  facility  to  the  person  using  it.  The 
French  officers  of  administration  are  entitled  to  credit  for  the  care 
with  which  they  put  out  their  financial  papers,  as  shown  in  the 
table  of  contents,  the  admirable  classification  of  the  information,  the 
facilities  for  referring  to  any  of  the  budgets  and  divisions. 

The  report  of  the  finance  minister  to  the  Emperor,  and  the 
address  of  the  vice-president  of  the  Council  of  State  to.  the  legis- 
lative bodies,  and  the  preliminary  notes  attached  to  the  budget  of 
each  department  by  the  minister  of  state  at  the  head  thereof,  form 
admirable  prefaces  to  the  volume  and  to  the  separate  budgets.  By 
reviewing  in  a  clear  and  complete  manner  the  couibo  of  former 
budgets,  and  the  state  of  the  finances,  and  the  charges  in  each 
department,  they  bring  to  prominent  notice  the  important  features 
of  the  unsettled  budgets  in  contrast  with  those  now  submitted, 
appending  full  and  detailed  tables  of  the  receipts  and  expenses. 

These  and  other  excellencies  in  the  French  system  are  however 
in  England  viewed  as  defects,  and  the  French  financial  doeumentfl 
are  mistrusted  in  England  mainly  because  they  show  how  several 
French  budgets  for  different  years  are  all  at  one  time  kept  open  or 
unsettled.  The  mere  acceptance  of  this  fact,  such  as  it  is,  without 
any  inquiry  as  to  the  number  of  English  budgets  which  are  also 
practically  open  at  the  same  time,  and  without  seeking  for  informa* 
tion  as  to  the  real  object  to  be  attained  by  so  many  open  French 
budgets,  creates  or  increases  the  English  prejudice  against  all 
French  plans,  but  those  prejudices  have  too  long  deprived  England 
of  those  improvements  which  the  French  character  is  so  well 
qualified  to  originate,  and  which  it  has  introduced  into  the  French 
budgets  and  accounts. 

The  English  military  budget  comprises  expenditure  to  be  incur* 
red  between  the  1st  April,  1866,  and  Slst  March,  1867,  and  comes 
into  operation  within  six  weeks  after  being  laid  before  Parliament. 
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The  French  budget  now  before  the  Chambers,  commenoea  on  let 
January,  1867,  and  ends  with  the  dlst  December  of  that  year ;  it 
was  before  the  Chambers  in  January,  1866,  and  will  be  left  for 
examination  and  discussion  by  the  deputies  of  France  until  July, 
when  the  law  granting  the  credits  necessary  to  meet  the  payments 
in  the  year  following,  is  passed.  The  French  Chambers  are 
thus  enabled,  by  an  early  prepared  budget,  to  grant  credits  before 
any  expenditure  can  be  incurred,  and  ample  time  is  allowed  for 
examining  the  budgets  of  all  French  departments  before  authorizing 
the  expenses.  Whereas  in  England,  through  delays  in  submitting 
budgets,  a  constant  demand  is  made  on  Parliament  for  *'  supply,"  on 
the  plea  that  the  public  service  must  be  provided  with  funds,  in  anti- 
cipation of  the  passing  of  the  respective  budgets.  The  importance 
of  enforcing  the  great  political  and  financial  principle  of  not  allow- 
ing any  national  money  to  be  expended  by  the  ministers  of  state 
until  the  national  representatives  shall  have  investigated,  approved, 
and  authorised  the  services  or  purposes  for  which  the  funds  are  to 
be  applied,  is  strictly  recognised  in  despotically-governed  France. 
Eut  in  free  England  the  practice  of  voting  aids  or  supplies  of  money 
in  anticipation  of  the  passing  of  the  budgets,  and  thereby  pledging 
the  faith  of  the  country  to  accept  the  services  set  forth  in  these 
budgets,  for  which  the  funds  granted  "  on  account  "  are  to  be 
expended,  virtually  cuts  off  from  Parliament  that  control  over  the 
national  expenditure  which  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are, 
by  the  constitution,  bound  to  exercise.  And  all  arises  from  the 
dread  of  having,  as  in  France,  too  many  open  or  unsettled  budgets. 

The  important  object  of  the  French  in  keeping  open  budgets  is 
misunderstood.  "When  we  hear  of  the  definitive  budget  of  a  year 
being  only  closed  with  the  final  settlement  of  accounts  of  actual 
expenditure  for  that  year,  we  contrast  our  one  estimate  and  one 
account  for  each  year  with  the  many  open  budgets  of  France  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  latter.  But  then  we  forget  that,  under  our 
practice,  we  have  loose  and  vague  estimating,  and  large  balances  in 
excess  or  deficiency  to  adjust,  and  outstandings  of  other  years  to 
clear  off,  so  that  when  our  year's  account  is  closed,  we  are  ignorant 
as  to  whether  it  includes  all  the  liabilities  either  of  past  years  or  of 
those  of  the  current  year.  Whereas  in  France  the  account  of  the 
year's  expenditure,  under  different  heads  when  completed,  agrees 
very  closely  with  the  entries  in  the  settled  budget,  and  is  at  any 
rate  always  below,  never  in  excess,  of  the  credits,  as  is  usual  with  us. 
It  is  true  that  the  French  budgets  do  not,  any  more  than  our  own, 
provide  for  all  expenses  eventually  incurred,  for  as  the  services  of 
the  year  proceed  it  is  often  found  necessary  to  grant  additional 
credits ;  but  it  is  a  legal  duty  placed  on  each  French  minister,  to 
abstain  from  incurring  any  liability  until  a  credit  has  been  obtained. 
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and  this  rule  is  Btrictlj  adhered  to.  Again,  as  these  additional 
grants  are  made,  when  the  Chambers  are  not  sitting,  only  upon  the 
legal  authority  of  the  Emperor,  and  after  due  inquiry  by  the  council 
d'etat  and  finance  minister,  the  test  as  to  their  propriety  is  applied 
by  authorities  independent  of  the  minister  requiring  the  grants. 
The  important  result  of  keeping  open  budgets  will  be  seen  in  the 
complete  rendering  of  the  transactions  of  each  year.  On  this  broad 
basis  of  regularly  sanctioned  credits,  stands  the  efficiency  of  the 
machinery  so  well  established  in  France,  for  ensuring  accuracy  in 
accounts.  No  charges  are  therein  admifisible  unless  the  previously 
accorded  credits  fully  bear  out  their  propriety.  The  rule  for  apply* 
ing  beforehand  for  extra  credits  is  enforced  by  the  accounting  check, 
and  enables  the  Emperor  to  judge  how  far  the  foresight  of  the 
minister  has  been  exercised.  It  is  true  that  supplemental  estimates 
are  an  evil,  but  the  want  of  foresight  is  a  far  greater  one.  The 
impropriety  with  which  our  ministers  spend  money  without  having 
obtaiued  credits,  encourages  want  of  economy  and  of  foresight, 
whilst  the  practice  of  closing  the  account  of  expenditure  within  the 
3'ear,  results  in  the  liabilities  of  one  year  being  thrown  into  the 
accounts  of  another  year.  When  we  see  that  political  changes  have 
not  stopped  the  successful  working  of  the  financial  machinery,  there 
appears  to  be  good  reason  for  the  French  claim  on  behalf  of  their 
budgetary  system,  that  it  is  the  best  in  Europe. 

Further,  the  financial  objection  against  open  French  budgets  and 
accounts,  when  fully  examined  into,  is  found  to  be  illusory.  There 
is  no  real  ground  for  the  claim  of  superiority  so  frequently  made  on 
behalf  of  the  English  finance  system,  seeing  that  our  results  cannot 
be  tested  in  the  exact  way  to  which  the  French  system  is  subjected. 
The  English  accounts,  loose  from  the  way  in  which  compiled,  are 
more  so  from  being  based  on  loose  estimates,  incompletely  examined, 
hastily  passed,  and,  on  the  payments  made,  within  the  year,  not 
being  compared  with  the  estimated  amounts,  and  without  testing 
their  propriety  by  independent  audit  as  to  their  sufficiency  for  pay- 
ing off  the  year's  liabilities.  The  French  budgets*  system,  complete 
and  uniform  for  all  branches  of  administration,  are  clear  and  specific 
in  setting  forth  the  data  on  which  the  expenditure  for  the  service  of 
the  year  is  to  be  incurred.  After  being  carefully  compiled  by  the 
respective  departments,  they  are  subjected  to  a  severe  scrutiny,  bj 
independent  officials,  having  ample  time  afforded  for  the  examination, 
and  practical  knowledge  by  which  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
entries;  this  check  is  used  in  a  way  well  calculated  to  diminish 
irregularities,  it  prevents  the  expression  of  vague  or  deceptive 
demands,  and,  when  the  account  is  rendered,  another  independent 
court  is  able  to  judge  how  far  the  duty  haa  been  efficiently  per- 
formed. 
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Vf  .-^Contrast  lettveen  French  and  Fnglish  Aceounti, 

The  Trench  national  accounts  are  prepared  from  and  based 
entirely  on  completed  payments,  carefully  audited,  before  being 
authorized  to  be  paid  or  passed,  as  to  their  arithmetical  accuracy,  as 
to  sufficiency  of  proof  in  the  bills  and  Touchers  prepared  by  the 
claimants,  whether  the  demands  are  in  accord  with  the  budgetary 
credits,  whether  the  services  were  performed  within  the  year,  as  to 
the  correctness  and  completeness  of  the  payments  in  clearing  off 
the  budget  liabilities  of  the  year :  and  until  such  inquiry  is  closed, 
as  to  whether  the  work,  duty,  or  supplies  which  the  budget  set  forth, 
have  all  been  shown  to  be  paid  for,  the  disbursements  and  accounts 
are  necessarily  kept  open,  pending  this  settlement,  but  only  to  the 
end  of  August,  finally,  the  whole  of  the  vouchers  for  payments 
made  on  the  authority  of  the  estimates  are  compiled  into  one 
account  by  the  minister  of  state  at  the  head  of  each  department, 
and  the  whole  subjected  to  a  severe  and  independent  audit  by 
another  independent  board,  in  order  to  test  the  perfect  agreement 
of  the  charges  with  those  in  the  budget.  And  thus,  whilst  the 
French  nation  enforces  clear  and  accurate  accounting  for  expen- 
diture actually  incurred  in  respect  to  liabilities  for  services  within  a 
specified  period,  the  system  reacts  on  the  administrative  officers  by 
enforcing  care  in  preparing  budgets. 

The  English  national  account  is,  in  its  looseness,  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  close,  accurate,  and  strict  accounting  of  Prance. 
It  is  based  on  the  amount  of  Exchequer  credits  issued  to  principal 
accountants  in  order  to  meet  payments  within  that  year  to  which 
the  credits  alone  apply.  These  credits  neither  represent  the  actual 
cash  drawn  out  of  the  Exchequer,  nor  the  actual  payments  made 
within  that  year,  nor  do  the  credits  clear  off  all  liabilities  imposed 
on  the  nation  during  that  year ;  and  as  there  is  no  written  national 
estimate  of  revenue  and  liabilities  there  is  no  contrast  made,  as  in 
France,  between  anticipated  and  actual  results.  The  English 
national  account  does  not  show  the  income  due  for  the  year,  merely 
the  amount  collected  within  the  year ;  and  the  expenditure  drawn 
up  from  credits  must,  as  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Macaulay  have 
stated,  be  mainly  fallacious,  and  ill-calculated  to  set  forth  the  real 
expenditure  of  the  country.  The  quarterly  and  annual  finance  state- 
ments, erroneously  called  accounts,  purport  to  show  the  receipt  and 
expenditure  of  the  country,  and  are  considered  to  be  promptly 
published,  and  generally  looked  on  as  very  satisfactory  documents ; 
the  difficulty  in  dispelling  delusions  as  to  their  real  character  is 
great.  Their  really  defective  character  has,  however,  been  fully 
exposed ;  even  in  respect  to  promptness,  the  French  system  would 
not  be  found,  and  is  not  actually,  wanting  even  in  this  merit ;  did 
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the  French  deem  the  main  object  of  accounting  to  be  the  compila- 
tion of  a  simple  statement  of  all  moneys  put  into  or  taken  out  of 
the  treasuries,  then  their  treasury  accounts  do  more  accurately  show 
a  result,  which  we  attempt  but  cannot  show.  The  French  people 
know  too  well  that  such  a  course  would  fail  to  exhibit  a  true  account 
of  the  national  funds,  and  prefer  authenticated  accounts  of  national 
income  and  expenditure  compiled  from  audited  vouchers,  and  are 
well  content  to  wait  till  these  are  ready.  They  bear  with  patience 
all  the  evils  with  which  the  English  imagination  surround  fhe  system 
of  many  open  or  unsettled  accounts. 

The  English  nation,  being  unwilling  to  allow  time  for  maturing 
results  which  would  test  the  agreement  between  anticipated  and 
actual  collections,  also  of  promises  to  pay,  such  as  the  entries  in  the 
expense  budget  may  be  considered  to  be,  and  actual  payments  made, 
such  as  audited  accounts  would  show,  insist  on  having,  as  their 
only  national  statement,  "  the  Cash  Account  of  the  Lords  of  the 
"  Treasury,"  published  annually  in  the  Finance  Accounts  I  to  Vn. 
Moreover,  as  no  other  account,  more  perfect  than  this  one,  has  ever 
been  published  for  the  information  of  the  country — ^indeed,  as  much 
of  the  national  outlay  has  never  been  subjected  to  the  examination 
of  the  Audit  Board — it  is  impossible  to  draw  up  any  general  state- 
ment from  audited  or  verified  vouchers.  No  proof  is  afforded 
whether  the  payments  into  or  out  of  the  Exchequer  are  authentic, 
not  only  as  to  amounts,  but  as  to  their  agreement  with  the  sums  due 
within  a  specified  time ;  consequently,  it  is  impossible  to  exhibit  all 
the  defects  of  the  English  mode  of  accounting  for  the  national 
income  and  expenditure  by  comparing  real  with  these  erroneous 
accounts.  Nevertheless,  some  of  these  errors  may  be  pointed  out 
by  accepting  as  well  audited,  though  not  so  in  reality,  the  accounts 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  two  great  departments — army  and  navy. 

For  example.  No.  I  of  the  national  account  series  designated 
"  the  cash  account  showing  the  whole  of  the  financial  operations  of 
"  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  in  connexion 
"  with  income  and  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom,"  professes 
to  show  the  annual  expenditure  for  the  army  separately  from  that  of 
the  navy.  But  a  glance  at  the  finance  accounts  of  a  few  years  will 
demonstrate  that  tlie  practice  has  prevailed  of  blending  under  one 
entry,  "army  and  navy,'*  large  sums  received  from  both  these 
branches,  as  well  as  large  amounts  paid  away  on  the  joint  account ; 
thereby  rendering  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  ascertain  the  exact 
expenditure  for  either  of  the  two  services,  or  the  recoveries,  within 
the  year,  from  each,  neither  is  it  possible  to  ascertain,  whether  all 
the  moneys  due  for  the  year  and  payable  within  the  year,  have  been 
duly  paid. 

Thus,  in  the  cash  account  for  the  year  ending  Slst  March,  1861, 
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the  very  large  sum  of  3,043,896^  is  entered  as  a  disbursement  under 
the  one  head  "Naval  and  Militarj  Operations  in  China."  And 
though  the  House  of  Commons  is  primarily  responsible  for  having 
by  its  vote  granted  any  such  amount  as  this  for  the  general  use  of 
both,  without  requiring  the  appropriations  to  each  service  to  be 
shown,  still  the  Comptroller-General  of  the  Exchequer  had  a  right 
to  insist  that  the  credits  issued  by  him  to  the  Paymaster-General 
for  the  expenses  of  the  two  services,  should  have  specifically  stated 
the  amounts  for  one  or  other,  and  not  given  one  credit  for  both  in 
common.  Thereby  he  would  have  enabled  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
to  set  forth,  in  the  annual  cash  account,  the  credits  as  separately 
appropriated  to  the  two  heads,  army  and  navy. 

Owing  to  this  blending  of  disbursements  for  both  services  undei^ 
one  head  common  to  both,  I  am  compelled  to  compare  the  actual 
expenditure,  certified  to  by  the  Audit  Board,  for  both  departments 
with  that  set  forth  in  the  "  cash  account"  as  having  been  expended 
for  both.  During  the  last  eight  years,  for  which  complete  accounts 
are  available,  in  the  one  year  1856-57  the  hitherto  important  national 
"  cash  account"  showed  a  total  expenditure  of  1,5 10,61 4^.  less  than 
the  amount  certified  to  by  the  Commissioners  of  Audit  as  having 
been  incurred  for  the  two  services ;  but  in  the  year  following  the 
Commissioners  certified  that  1,815,394^.  had  been  expended  for  both 
services,  less  than  the  sum  entered  in  the  cash  account.  This  com- 
pensating quality  in  respect  to  excesses  of  one  year  balancing  the 
deficiencies  in  another  year,  has  frequently  been  urged  as  a  ground 
of  excellence  in  our  system  of  accounts,  rendering  unnecessary  the 
careful  and  elaborate  efforts  made  in  France  to  secure,  by  good 
system,  that  accuracy  which  England  only  obtains  by  the  chance  of 
errors  correcting  errors. 

But  this  happy-go-lucky  system  of  obtaining  accuracy  in  the 
national  accounts  by  making  one  error  correct  another,  which  would, 
if  resorted  to  by  merchants  and  bankers,  soon  land  them  in  the 
Bankruptcy  Court,  cannot,  even  as  respects  the  national  accounts, 
serve  the  purpose  of  those  who  approve  the  plan.  Eor,  on  adding 
up  the  whole  expenditure  for  army  and  navy  as  entered  in  the  last 
eight  years*  ''cash  accounts,"  and  comparing  the  total  with  the 
amounts  certified  to  by  the  Commissioners  for  Auditing  the  Public 
Accounts,  as  having  been  expended  for  these  two  services  during  the 
eight  years  ending  31st  March,  1864,  the  excesses  and  deficiencies 
of  these  several  years  are  found  to  amount  to  the  vast  sum  of 
6,741,705?. ;  and  by  striking  a  balance  between  the  excesses  and 
deficiencies  on  the  eight  years'  total,  the  national  "  cash  account " 
shows  an  expenditure,  for  combined  army  and  navy  services,  in  excess 
of  the  actual  expenditure  which  the  Audit  Commissioners  have 
certified  to  as  the  actual  outlay,  amounting  to  2,971,641?,,  or  equal 
to  one  year's  national  surplus,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  so 
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happy  as  io  haye  at  his  command  for  the  last  three  years.*  This 
great  difference  between  national  and  departmental  accounts  could 
be  made  much  more  extensiye  by  an  exhibition  of  the  excesses  and 
deficiencies  in  the  items  composing  the  detailed  accounts  of  each 
year,  and  which  are  wrongly  made  to  counteract  errors  of  far  more 
considerable  extent  in  the  year's  transactions. 

This  unlooked-for  excess  is  fortunately  in  fayour  of  the  nation, 
seeing  that  we  haye  actually  expended  less  than  our  national  accounts 
show,  but,  instead,  it  might  haye  been  a  real  excess  and  not  a  saving. 
Had  the  same  loose  system  of  accounting  been  employed  in  France, 
then,  with  the  low  morality  so  freely  charged  against  the  French 
administrators,  the  expenditure  for  the  army  and  nayy  of  that 
country,  might  haye  been  made  to  appear  during  the  past  years  as 
much  less  than  the  actual  outlay.  At  all  events,  had  this  extent  of 
error— even  if  fallen  into  innocently  and  from  ignorance,  as  may  be 
supposed  to  have  happened  in  England — occurred  in  France,  then^ 
with  the  large  amount  in  sterling  money  converted  into  francs,  how 
great  would  have  been  the  outcry  against  French  deceit  and  trickery. 
It  might  have  been  said,  here  are  financial  errors  of  excess  and 
deficiency  to  the  extent  of  167,000,000  frs.,  and  thereon  imputations 
of  the  grossest  nature,  if  the  errors  had  diminished  the  apparent 
expenditure,  whilst  more  cost  had  actually  been  incurred,  for 
increasing  the  strength  of  the  naval  and  military  forces  of  the 
empire. 

The  French  endeavour  to  guard  against  this  great  English  error 
by  keeping  distinctive  budgets  open  for  each  year,  until  the  accounts 
can  be  closed  without  the  fear  of  such  a  result.  At  present  they 
appear  to  have  four  years'  accounts  open,  those  for  1864, 1865, 1866, 
and  the  one  for  the  year  1867.  The  English  accounts  still  practically 
open — naval  and  military — are  those  for  the  years  extending  from 
1st  April,  1864,  to  81st  March,  1865,  for  1866,  and  for  the  year 
ending  Slst  March,  1867.  But  were  it  the  practice  to  prepare 
English  budgets  as  far  in  advance  as  those  of  France,  and  to  insist 
on  their  being  corrected  from  time  to  time  in  anticipation  of,  or  as 
the  necessity  for,  additional  expenditure  arises,  then  England  would 
have  just  as  many  open  accounts.  The  French  do  not,  however, 
trust  their  administrators  as  the  English  do,  and  this  is  another 
cause  for  open  accounts.  The  laws  of  France  stringently  require — 
and  means  are  taken  to  enforce  the  law — that  no  payments  of 
moneys  shall  be  made  unless  the  budget  provides  for  it,  and  none 
beyond  the  expiration  of  eight  months  from  the  close  of  the  year  to 
which  the  budget  belongs ;  such  payments  must  have  been  autho- 
rized within  seven  months  of  the  close  of  the  budget  year,  proofs 
being  at  the  same  time  required  that  the  services  and  duties  for 
which  payments  are  thus  made  were  actually  performed  during  the 
•  Appendix,  Table  I,  p.  436. 
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year,  and  that  tbe  payments  are  final.  All  these  payments  must  be 
audited,  compiled,  and  reported  on  to  the  Emperor  before  the  close 
of  a  year  after  the  transactions  are  closed. 

No  such  strictness  as  that  usual  in  France  prevails  in  regard  to 
our  accounts.  The  payments  on  account  of  expired  years'  budgets 
may,  in  this  country,  extend  far  beyond  the  period  for  which  they 
were  framed,  and  without  any  authority  being  obtained,  until  after 
the  payment  has  been  made.  This  facility  in  spending,  no  doubt 
facilitates  the  closing  of  the  paper  designate^  an  account,  but  not 
before  the  completion  of  our  liabilities.  The  statements  of  expen- 
diture certified  to  by  the  Audit  Commissioners,  further  show  that  as 
great  delays  occur  in  passing  our  charges  as  in  France,  whilst  we  are 
not  in  possession  of  equally  as  full  accounts.  Their  certificates  for 
the  closing  of  each  year's  accounts  of  the  army  audited  expenditure, 
since  1856-57,  are  dated  twelve  months  after  the  close  of  the  year 
to  which  the  accounts  appertain,  except  as  regards  the  accounts  of 
1862-63  and  1863-64,  for  which  the  certificates  were  given  within 
twelve  months  from  the  close  of  the  year.  The  certificates  of  the 
Commissioners  appear  to  be  affixed  to  the  naval  accounts  in  about 
ten  months  after  the  close  of  the  year.  The  accounts  of  both 
services  may  have  been  earlier  closed,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  com- 
pilation of  accounts  being  made  for  the  examination  of  the  Commis- 
sioners ;  but  as  regards  the  army,  I  cannot  ascertain  that,  excepting 
in  one  instance,  these  have  been  closed  so  early  as  the  French 
accounts  are  required  to  be  by  law.  As  respects  this  exceptional 
year,  the  statements  do  not  appear  to  have  been  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment until  April,  or  thirteen  months  after  the  expiration  of  the  year. 
Even  as  respects  time,  France,  with  her  perfect  system,  is  not 
behind  our  very  loose  one,  and  has  the  advantage  of  making  the 
entries  in  the  account  compare  with  the  budget  liabilities,  and  to 
prove  to  the  nation  how  far  these  remain  unsettled.  Nations,  as  well 
as  individuals,  are  safe  when  they  know  that  their  d.ebts  are  paid  ofi; 

V. — Te9t  of  Accuracy  of  French  Accounts. 

There  is  an  excellent  opening  afibrded  for  testing  the  fulness 
of  the  published  French  accounts,  by  the  remarks  in  a  letter  from 
the  "Times"  Correspondent  at  Paris,  published  in  the  "Times" 
of  2nd  May,  1866,  wherein  it  is  stated,  in  respect  to  the  absence  of 
all  signs  of  activity  in  the  War  Department  of  France  in  connec- 
tion with  the  complications  in  European  politics,  that  "there  is 
•*  very  little  movement  there  as  far  as  I  can  learn."  He  neverthe- 
less, however,  proceeds  to  point  out,  that  "it  must  not  be  forgotten, 
**  that  of  the  large  sums  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government 
**  in  1859  for  freeing  Italy  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic,  a  cou- 
•*  siderable  portion  was  saved  by  the  unexpected  Peace  of  Villa- 
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"  franca,  and  which,  I  suppoRe,  did  not  find  its  way  back  to  the 
'*  Treasury ;  and  that  of  the  immense  war  material  required  for 
'^  executing  to  the  full  the  imperial  programme  a  large  amount 
"  remained  unemployed,  which  was  carefully  stored  up  for  future 
''  use.  All  this  is  preserved  intact,  and  may  be  forthcoming  at  the 
"  shortest  notice,  and  without  any  apparent  movement." 

Now,  the  history  of  the  transactions  connected  with  the  money 
borrowed  in  1859  is  easily  extracted  from  the  published  French 
accounts.  The  law  of  2nd  May,  1859,  authorised  the  finance 
minister  to  inscribe 'on  the  great  ledger  of  the  kingdom,  as  a 
public  debt,  an  amount  of  rentes  necessary  to  provide  a  capital  of 
500,ooo,cxx)  frs.  The  same  law  authorized  the  minister  to  alienate 
such  a  sum  in  rentes  of  4}  and  3  per  cent,  rates,  as  would  be 
necessary  to  produce,  independently  of  the  sum  of  50o,ooo,ocx>,  a 
supplementary  capital  which  shall  not  exceed  20,000,000,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  subscriptions,  and  to  cover  charges 
of  discount  resulting  from  anticipated  payments,  making  a  grand 
total  of  520,000,000  frs.  The  accounts  show  that  the  total  subscrip- 
tions amounted  to  five  times  the  required  loan,  that  the  amount  of 
the  loan  definitely  accepted  was  only  519,667,877  frs.;  that  the  pay- 
ments made  up  to  the  31st  December,  1859,  were  364,578,842  frs., 
leaving  a  balance  of  155,089,035  frs.  The  accounts  for  the  year 
1860  show,  that  the  amount,  as  accepted,  was  paid  up ;  that  the 
entire  loan  was  credited,  not  to  the  War  Department,  but  to  the 
Treasury,  under  the  control  of  the  finance  minister,  who,  like  all 
other  ministers,  renders  an  account  of  his  departmental  transac- 
tions. 

The  accounts  also  show  that  extraordinary  credits  accorded  to 
the  war  and  marine  departments,  for  the  expenses  of  the  Italian 
war,  in  1859  and  1860,  amounting  to  446,252,043  frs.,  and  the 
unused  balance  of  the  520,000,000  frs.,  namely,  73,190,158  frs.,  was, 
under  the  law  of  14th  July,  1860,  transferred  as  a  special  resource 
to  the  account  of,  and  made  applicable  to,  the  payment  of  great 
public  works  of  utility.  The  idea  that  any  portion  of  this  loan  of 
1859  is  specially  set  apart  for  any  secret  combinations  of  France  in 
the  present  state  of  Europe,  is  therefore  unfounded. 

The  accounts  of  the  war  minister  fully  set  forth  the  whole  of 
the  credits  granted  by  the  Treasury  out  of  this  special  loan,  for 
extraordinary  array  expenses  in  the  war  in  Italy,  the  detailed 
expenses  actually  incurred,  and  specially  debited  thereto,  are  stated ; 
and  the  actual  balance  of  the  special  credit,  from  the  520,000,000 
loan,  is  shown  to  have  been  surrendered  to  the  Treasury,  and  incor- 
porated by  the  finance  minister,  in  his  account,  as  a  disposable 
resource  of  the  nation.  The  special  credits  also  accorded  to  the 
marine  department,  and  extraordinary  expenses  incurred  in  1859 
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and  1860  by  that  department,  are  also  entered  in  the  general 
accounts.  A  reference  to  the  detailed  accounts  of  the  minister  of 
marine  would  show  the  detailed  expenditure  of  the  total  sum  dranw 
from  the  Treasury  out  of  the  credits,  as  fully  as  do  the  War  Depart* 
ment  accounts,  and  also  the  balance  surrendered. 

The  other  statement  of  the  '*  Times  "  Correspondent  is,  that  a 
large  amount  of  war  material  collected  for  the  war  in  Italy  remained 
unexpended,  and  was  stored  up  for  future  use.  The  real  state  of  the 
case  may  be  seen  from  the  books  of  the  War  Department.  These 
show  details  which  we  cannot  obtain  in  this  country.  On  the 
Slat  December,  1857,  the  total  value  of  army  war  material  of  every 
description,  including  horses,  arms,  provisions,  and  other  stores  of 
every  kind,  both  in  magazines  and  in  use  with  the  troops,  was 
619,929,013  frs.;  their  value,  on  the  31st  December,  1858,  was  only 
6 1 1,82 1,022 frs.,  a  decrease  of  about  8  millions  of  francs;  on  tha 
81st  December,  1859,  the  value  was  raised  up  to  642,911,277  frs., 
being  an  increase  of  3 1  millions  of  francs ;  on  the  31st  December, 
1860,  the  value  was  65 1,641,854 frs.;  the  value  fell  down,  on  31st 
December,  1861,  to  645,8 56,748 frs.;  and  on  the  Slst  December,  1862, 
still  further,  to  640,997,201  frs.,  and  rose,  on  the  31st  December, 
1863,  to  649,447,368  frs.  The  detailed  accounts  of  the  war  material 
of  the  Prench  army  show  the  yearly  additions  and  diminutions 
therein,  under  each  of  the  principal  heads  of  service  under  which  the 
war  material  is  classified.  Amongst  the  augmentations,  in  1859,  the 
supplies  of  provisions,  of  forage,  and  the  purchase  of  horses,  required 
about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  sum  by  which  the  value  of  the  war 
material  was  augmented  in  the  year  of  the  war  in  Italy.  The 
provisions  and  forage  must  by  this  time  be  either  consumed  or 
destroyed,  and  the  horses  have  become  old,  or  been  sold  to  the 
farmers.  The  only  permanent  augmentation  is  in  the  artillery 
material,  increased  in  1859  by  8,219,063  frs. ;  an  addition  of  a 
trifling  and  insignificant  character.  The  account  of  naval  material 
would  show  in  full  detail  the  additions  made  thereto,  consequent  on 
the  war  in  Italy. 

But,  so  admirably  organized  is  the  French  war  system,  that  the 
main  additions  to  raise  the  army  to  a  state  of  war,  are  men  and 
provisions,  and  these  are  available  at  short  notice ;  so  that  under  the 
Erench  organisation  all  preparations  for  war  may  be  deferred  till 
war  is  declared. 

TI. — Origin  of  the  English  Forms  of  National  Accounts. 

In  1797,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  arranged  the 

forms  in  which  the  national  accounts  are  mainly  at  present  laid 

before  Parliament ;  the  receipt  side  of  the  account  being  then,  as  at. 

present,  compiled  from  sums  actually  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  and 
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the  disbursements,  from  the  actual  expenditure  of  all  departments 
during  the  first  three-quarters  of  the  year,  the  last  quarter  being 
made  up  from  advances  made  to  the  several  departments.  But  the 
events  of  the  early  part  of  this  present  century  caused  the  accounts 
of  the  departmental  expenditure  to  fall  into  arrears,  thereby  ritiating 
even  the  partial  accuracy  which  this  mode  of  accounting  possessed. 

Before  the  Select  Committee  on  Public  Accounts  of  this  session, 
Mr.  Chisholm,  of  the  Exchequer  Office,  in  reference  to  the  proposal 
again  to  prepare  the  account  of  national  expenditure  from  the  pay- 
ments of  the  Paymaster-General  instead  of  upon  the  Exchequer 
issues,  stated  that  "  that  practically  has  been  attempted  some  time 
"  ago  in  the  finance  accounts  from  1801  to  1822."  "The  expen- 
''  diture  laid  down  in  these  accounts  is  not  the  expenditure  accord- 
''  ing  to  the  issues  from  the  Exchequer,  but  it  is  partly  according 
^'  to  the  payments  by  the  large  departments,  and  partly  according 
"  to  the  charge.  The  result  is,  that  it  is  perfectly  impracticable 
''  to  make  any  balance-sheet  whatever  from  the  income  and  expen- 
"  diture,  as  they  appear  in  the  finance  accounts  for  that  time.  I 
"  endeavoured  to  do  it  for  the  Irish  Taxation  Committee  for  the 
"  period  from  1801  to  1817,  and  the  result  was,  that  it  appeared 
'' that  in  the  accounts  of  Great  Britain,  taking  on  one  side  the 
'^  balance  in  the  Exchequer  at  the  commencement  of  that  period, 
''  and  all  the  receipts  into  the  Exchequer  added  to  that,  and  on  the 
"  other  side,  all  the  payments  as  they  appeared  in  the  finance 
''  accounts,  and  the  balance  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  time,  there 
**  was  an  excess  of  upwards  of  1 5,000,000/.  on  the  expenditure  side 
**  over  the  receipt  side.  The  principal  cause  of  this  excess  was 
"  that  the  expenditure  of  the  distributing  officers  of  the  army  and 
"  navy  services  included  sums  otherwise  received  than  through  the 
"  Exchequer,  such  as  from  the  sale  of  old  stores  and  other  extra 
"  receipts,  which  are  not  shown  in  the  accounts  of  income."  This 
objection  to  the  former  practice  of  framing  the  accounts  on  pay- 
ments, and  not  on  credits,  is  therefore  based  on  bad  accounting,  in 
allowing  extra  receipts  to  be  used  in  an  irregular  way,  at  rariance 
with  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  inserted  in  the 
"  Precedents  of  Proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons,"  London, 
1818,  new  edition,  vol.  iii,  p.  89,  passed  on  the  9th  May,  1711, 
as  follows :  "  Eesolved,  that  the  applying  any  sum  of  unappropriated 
*'  money,  or  surplusages  of  funds,  to  uses  not  voted,  or  addressed 
''  for  by  Parliament,'  hath  been  a  misapplication  of  the  public 
"  money."  There  are  other  and  more  modern  resolutions  pro- 
hibitory of  a  practice  which  has  vitiated  our  national  accounts. 

It  further  appears  that,  consequent  on  some  differences  between 
the  annual  finance  accounts  and  a  balance-bheet  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment, a  "  select  committee  was  appointed  in  1822  to  consider  the 
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'^  best  mode  of  BUDplifjing  the  acooimts  animallj  laid  before  Farlia- 
**  ment/'  and  they  reported  that ''  the  forms  then  in  use  are  nearly 
**  the  same  as  those  which  were  recommended  by  the  committee  of 
"  1797,  and  which  were  appended  to  the  report  of  that  committee. 
«  The  principal  and  most  prominent  defect  in  the  present  form  of 
''  the  accounts  is,  that  they  neither  do,  nor  can  exhibit  any  balance 
'^  between  income  and  expenditure  of  the  year.  The  income  side  of 
^'  the  account  shows  the  amount  collected  from  the  subject,  and  the 
^  amount  paid  into  the  Exchequer  within  the  year,  and  it  is  obvious 
''  that  in  order  to  give  a  balance  the  expenditure  side  ought  to  con- 
"  tain  a  statement  of  the  payments  out  of  the  Exchequer  during  tho 
'^  same  period.  The  expenditure  sheet,  however,  has  not  been 
"  framed  upon  this  principle,  and  with  respect  to  some  of  the  chief 
"  heads  of  service,  such  as  the  army  and  ordnance,  instead  of  ex- 
''  hibiting  a  statement  of  the  issues  from  the  Exchequer,  it  gives  the 
^*  amount  of  payments  by  the  distributing  public  officers,  such  as  the 
''  Paymaster- General  of  the  Army,  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  Ordnance, 
'^  to  whom  the  moneys  required  for  their  respective  services  are  issued 
"  from  the  Exchequer." 

"  The  accounts  of  income  and  of  expenditure  are  therefore  ac- 
''  counts  of  different  kinds,  the  one  being  an  Exchequer  account  and 
"  the  other  not,  and  no  true  balance  can  be  struck  by  comparing 
"  them  together.  The  impossibility  of  striking  a  balance  between 
''  income  and  expenditure,  by  any  examination  of  the  present  form 
''  of  accounts,  is  of  itself  a  material  defect,  but  this  defect  is  also 
"  attended  with  the  further  inconvenience  that  it  allows  the  possi- 
^'  bility  of  the  existence  of  errors,  which  would  necessarily  be 
"  detected  if  the  construction  of  the  accounts  were  such  as  to  require 
'*  a  balance  to  be  struck." 

The  committee  stated  that  the  ''  alterations  they  suggest  in  the 
''  form  and  arrangement  of  these  accounts  will  tend  materially  to 
'^  render  them  more  simple  and  intelligible."  They  also  added  that 
they  "have  not  failed  to  remedy  a  defect  in  the  forms  which 
"  they  recommend ;  the  expenditure  side  will  show  the  issues  made 
''  from  the  Exchequer,  and  not  the  payments  by  the  distributing 
"  officers,  and  will  therefore  tally  with  the  statement  on  the  income 
''  side,  of  sums  paid  into  the  Exchequer  during  the  year."  The 
entries  in  the  forms  proposed  by  the  1822  Select  Committee  are 
as  follow :  "  An  account  showing  on  one  side  the  total  income 
"  of  the  United  Kingdom  raised  from  the  subject,  and  on  the 
"  other  side  the  whole  of  the  public  expenditure,  exclusive  of  the 
''  sums  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  but  including 
''  all  the  payments  made  out  of  the  revenue  in  its  progress  to  the 
^  Exchequer,  as  well  as  all  payments  made  from  the  Exchequer  itself." 
Also,  "An  account  showing  on  one  side  the  total  of  thjit  part  of  the 
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"  public  income  which  is  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  and  showing  on 
"  the  other  side  all  the  payments  out  of  the  Exchequer,  exclusive  of 
"  the  sums  paid  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt."  "  This 
"  account  it  will  be  seen  is  a  part  only  of  the  preceding,  and  each 
"  will  show  the  same  balance  between  the  income  and  expenditure 
"  of  the  year."  "  But  this  account  being  confined  to  payments  into 
"  and  out  of  the  Exchequer,  and  not  embracing  the  payments  made 
"  out  of  the  revenue  in  its  progress  to  the  Exchequer,  can  be  pre- 
"  pared  at  an  early  period  after  the  end  of  the  financial  year." 

The  forms  of  accounts  proposed  by  the  Select  Committee  of 
1822  have  continued  in  use,  with  but  few  changes,  up  to  this  time. 
The  national  income  and  expenditure  has  ever  since  been  entered 
as  the  1822  Committee  suggested ;  and  with  one  exception,  the 
forms  in  use  are  the  same.  One  additional  account,  now  forming 
No.  1  of  the  series  of  accounts  annually  laid  before  Parliament, 
Was  added  on  Mr.  Anderson  joining  the  Treasury  in  1854,  "  in  order 
"to  show  that  which  the  collection  did  not  previously  allow  of, 
"  the  whole  of  the  receipts  and  issues  of  the  year  at  one  view." 
Further,  the  large  deductions  formerly  made  out  of  revenue  in 
its  progress  to  the  Exchequer  in  payment  of  expenses  of  collec- 
tion,— the  net  receipts  only  being  shown  in  the  accounts  prepared 
by  the  1822  Committee, — have  been  discontinued;  gross  receipts 
being  exhibited  on  the  receipt  side,  and  expenses  of  collection 
separately  shown  on  the  issue  side.  Various  superannuation  and 
other  charges,  previously  paid  out  of  revenue,  have  been  transferred 
to  the  annual  estimates,  or  placed  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  instead 
of  being  deducted  out  of  gross  receipts.  The  percentage  rate  of  col- 
lection for  the  several  branches  of  revenue,  which  the  1822  Committee 
proposed,  has  of  late  years  been  left  out  of  the  published  accounts. 
The  annual  accounts,  however,  instead  of  being  ready  shortly  after 
the  close  of  the  financial  year,  as  the  1822  Committee  proposed,  are 
now  usually  laid  before  Parliament  only  in  June.  In  1832,  an 
appropriation  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  navy  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Audit,  and  in  1844  to  1846  a  like  audit  of  those  of  the 
army,  ordnance,  and  commissariat  was  established.  The  Commis- 
sioners, however,  merely  certify  how  far  expenditure  for  these 
branches  agrees  with  the  sums  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons 
under  each  vote;  the  great  importance  of  making  this  audit 
effectual  by  distinguishing  under  separate  votes  the  amounts  to  be 
applied  to  the  several  purposes  for  which  moneys  are  so  voted,  will 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Eeports  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Public  Moneys  and  Miscellaneous  Expenditure.  These  audited 
accounts  are  prepared  and  laid  before  Parliament  about  thirteen 
months  after  the  close  of  the  year  to  which  they  refer. 

This  movement  towards  an  appropriation  audit  of  a  very  restricted 
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nature,  by  an  independent  autboritj,  begun  in  1832,  enlarged  in 
1844,  and  since  partially  applied  to  a  few  accounts,  has  at  length 
been  proposed  to  be  extended,  and  will,  on  the  Exchequer  and  Audit 
Departments  Bill  being  passed,  be  applied  (it  is  hoped)  to  all 
branches  of  receipt  and  expenditure  of  all  services ;  but,  as  the 
audited  accounts  of  the  army  and  navy  have  not  hitherto  been 
used  in  any  combined  compilation,  and  are,  merely  isolated  accounts 
presented  to  Parliament,  and  very  rarely  even  matured,  it  would 
appear,  that  up  to  this  date  the  only  consolidated  national  accounts 
we  possess,  are  those  entered  in  the  finance  accounts,  according  to 
the  forms  drawn  out  in  1822 ;  and  the  one  account  which  purports 
to  give  the  most  comprehensive  and  complete  view  of  the  national 
transactions,  is  the  one  added  in  1854  by  Mr.  Anderson,  and  headed 
"  Cash  account  showing  the  whole  of  the  financial  operations  of 
"  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  in  connec- 
"  tion  with  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

YII. — Description  of  the  Englieh  Accounts. 

The  system  on  which  the  public  accounting  is  conducted  will  be 
found  to  be  well  described  in  the  paper  on  public  accounts,  of  9th 
February,  1829,*  by  Messrs.  Brooksbank  and  Belte  in  the  following 
words  :  "  A  merchant  considers  his  account  of  receipts  and  disburse- 
**  ments  during  any  year,  as  belonging  to  that  year;  but  the  accounts 
"  of  Government  are  frequently  wanted,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
"  prepared,  in  two  shapes ;  first,  as  an  account  of  receipt  and 
"  expenditure  within  the  year,  for  the  purpose  of  striking  a  balance 
*  at  the  end  of  the  period,  as  an  account  current :  and,  secondly, 
"  as  an  account  of  the  receipt  and  expenditure,  belonging  to  a 
"  particular  year,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  expenditure  with 
"  the  estimate  for  the  same  year."  "  It  will  be  obvious,  that  the 
"  first  account,  the  account  current,  is  indispensable,  as  the  founda- 
'*tion  of  every  other  account,  and  as  the  only  correct  mode  of 
"  striking  a  balance,  though  it  must  include  all  payments  made 
"  within  the  year  by  the  principal  and  by  the  imprest  accountants, 
"  whether  such  payments  belong  to  the  services  of  the  current  year, 
**  or  to  any  former  one.  The  account  of  the  actual  disbursements 
**  belonging  to  any  one  year,  must  be  liable  to  alterations,  and  can 
"  therefore  seldom  be  considered  as  quite  perfect,  for  additions  must 
"  necessarily  be  made  to  it  on  account  of  all  arrears  of  payments 
"  which  may  be  claimed,  but  which  occasionally  do  not  come  in  till 
*«  several  years  after  they  are  due."  "  For  ordinary  purposes,  when 
"  no  important  changes  have  occurred  in  the  state  of  the  country 
"  to  occasion  a  considerable  variation  in  the  expenditure,  the  average 
"  of  a  number  of  years  of  the  account  current  must  nearly  correspond 
*  Pago  6  of  Parliamentary  Paper  of  Ist  June,  1829, 
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"  with  the  average  of  the  charge  (account  for  those  years,  and  will 
"  probably  furnish  as  correct  a  criterion  for  judging  of  the  rate  of 
'*  expenditure  as  can  be  wanted.'*  This  committee^  remarking  on 
further  objections  urged  against  the  accounts  being  so  rendered, 
stated  (p.  77)  that  they  were  "  fully  aware  of  the  fact  adverted 
"  to  in  these  observations/'  "  that  the  payments  mthin  the  year  do 
'<  not  afford  a  perfect  comparison  with  the  estimate  for  the  year ; 
"  yet,  we  consider,  as  we  have  already  stated  in  our  prefatory  obser- 
'^  vations,  that  a  running  expenditure,  when  no  material  alterations 
are  occurring,  in  the  public  services,  and  the  annual  estimates  are 
nearly  the  same.  The  expenditure  in  the  year,  and  for  the  year, 
"  will  not  rary  very  considerably;  and  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
"  comparison,  either  with  the  estimate  or  with  the  expenditure  in 
"  the  preceding  year,  such  a  return  may  be  exceedingly  useful,"  if 
'*  indeed  the  account  current  of  payments  in  the  year  is  to  be  con- 
*^  sidered  as  useless,  and  the  account  of  payments ^br  the  year  cannot 
''  be  prepared,  till  the  second  year  afterwards,  little  or  no  information 
"  would  be  obtained  that  could  bo  of  immediate  service." 

The  system  of  basing  the  accounts  on  the  payments  taithin 
the  year,  was  more  fully  urged  in  the  report*  of  the  committee 
on  which  Mr.  Anderson,  of  the  Treasury,  served  along  with  the 
late  Mr.  Brooksbank,  Sir  William  Herries,  and  Mr.  Thomas; 
the  decision  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  was,  by  that  report, 
urged  to  be  given  as  to  '^what  is  the  right  principle  upon 
"  which  the  estimates  of  the  naval  and  military  expenditure  to  be 
"  laid  before  Parliament  should  be  computed,  and  the  accounts  of 
"  that  expenditure  kept ;  whether  the  sums  actually  payable  tciihin 
*'  the  year,  or  the  debts  to  be  contracted  in  the  year,  are  the 
''  amounts  for  which  provision  is  to  be  made  in  the  annual  estimates." 
The  committee  expressed  their  opinion,  that  "  great  objections 
**  exist  to  the  practice  of  obtaining  from  Parliament  grants  of 
''  money  not  required  to  be  disbursed  until  after  the  expiration  of 
*'  the  year  for  which  they  are  voted."  The  committee  conaidered 
such  a  course  "  to  be  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  design  of  the 
"  annual  estimates,"  and  stated  that  'Hhe  practice  of  providing  in 
"  the  estimates  for  sums  payable  in  the  next  or  succeeding  years, 
^'  tends  moreover,  to  weaken  the  control  of  Parliament  over  the 
''  public  expenditure,  by  placing  funds  at  the  disposal  of  a  depart- 
"  ment,  which,  not  being  required  for  its  own  immediate  expenses, 
"  may  be  employed  for  purposes  not  contemplated  by  Parliament," 
and  after  referring  to  the  reports  of  previous  finance  committees, 
this  1844  Committee  quoted  an  extract  from  the  Beport  of  the 
1797  Committee  on  Pinance,  *^  that  the  most  correct  mode  of  voting 

•  Dated  7ih  Mardi,  1844,  in  TrcasoTj  MicateB. 
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"  Slims  for  ordnance  use,  so  far  as  Parliament  is  concerned,  would 
"  obviously  be  to  make  an  estimate  for  the  next  year ;  the  suras 
"  whicb  are  estimated  to  be  likely  to  be  paid  within  the  next  year, 
"  and  not  the  debts  likely  to  be  incurred  in  ifc,  as  is  now  done." 
The  1844i  Committee  further  stated  that,  *^  another  ground  of  objec- 
-'  tion  to  the  opposite  principles  on  which  these  estimates  have  been 
"  prepared,  and  the  accounts  of  expenditure  kept,  is  that  they  are 
'^  at  variance  with  that  which  prevails  in  the  most  important  financial 
''  operations  of  the  country.  The  accounts  of  the  annual  income 
"  of  the  kingdom  are  founded  on  the  actual  receipts  in  the  year; 
"  the  account  of  the  annual  expenditure  for  tbe  public  debt  is  an 
"  account  of  actual  payments  in  the  year.  Many  other  services  are 
**  regulated  in  the  same  way.**  The  committee  therefore  recom- 
mended that  the  "  estimates  of  the  military  and  naval  departments 
*'  should  in  future  provide  only  for  those  expenses  which  are  to  be 
**  paid  in  the  year."  This,  they  conceive,  was  "  the  most  correct 
"  mode  of  forming  an  estimate,  and  the  only  one  indeed  susceptible 
'^  of  general  application.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
^'  adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed 
"  in  1822,  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  simplifying  the  accounts 
"  annually  laid  before  Parliament,  the  balance-sheet  recommended 
**  by  that  committee,  and  which  has  ever  since  been  laid  before 
'^  Parliament,  is  simply  a  classified  account  current  of  the  actual 
"  receipt  and  expenditure  into  and  from  the  Exchequer,  within  a 
"  definite  period  of  time.  The  account  is  closed  on  the  last  day  of 
"  each  quarter.  In  addition  to  those  for  the  public  dividends,  the 
"  charges  for  salaries,  pensions,  &c.,  in  short,  for  all  permanent 
"  public  expenditure  borne  on  the  Consolidated  Eund,  though  they 
"  become  due  on  the  quarter  days,  are  necessarily  excluded  from  the 
**  quarters  so  made  up,  and  are  not  brought  to  account  until  they 
"  are  paid  in  the  succeeding  quarter."  And  in  accordance  with 
these  recommendations  the  estimates  and  accounts  since  rendered 
have  been  drawn  out  to  meet  this  one-sided  or  Treasury  view. 

Till. — Defects  in  the  JEkgliah  Accounts, 

I  now  proceed  to  show  that  the  English  accounts  are  defectively 
prepared  by  quoting  the  evidence  of  competent  witnesses,  and  enter 
into  the  subject  in  detail,  owing  to  the  generally  prevailing  belief  as 
to  the  excellent  state  of  our  national  accounts.  In  the  1829  "  Eeport 
''  on  Public  Accounts,"  the  commissioners  after  stating  that  the 
model  of  the  accounts  was  furnished  by  the  Select  Committee 
appointed  in  the  year  1822,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  annual 
accounts  to  be  laid  before  Parliament,  add  "  that  the  annual  accounts 
*'  however,  prepared  according  to  that  model,  are  confined  to  the 
''  Exchequer  issues  and  receipts.    They  leave  millions  unexplained 
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"  and  unaccounted  for  in  detail."  Sir  Henry  Pamell  also,  in  hia 
work  on  "  Financial  Eeform,"  (p.  10  of  the  4th  edition,  1832)  stated, 
that  "  the  annual  accounts  that  are  laid  before  Parliament,  are  con- 
**  fined  to  the  Exchequer  receipts  and  issues ;  they  leave  millions 
"  unexplained  and  unaccounted  for  in  detail ;  they  state  for 
''  instance,  the  expenditure  of  the  army,  navy,  and  ordnance,  no 
"  further  than  the  gross  amount  of  the  issues  for  each  of  the 
"  services.*'  Mr.  Hoffay,  an  officer  of  great  and  varied  experience, 
acquired  m  several  departments  of  the  public  service,  recorded  an 
opinion  that  the  **  problem  of  effectively  checking  the  proceedings 
"  of  the  large  administrative  departments  is  still  to  be  solved,  and 
"  as  its  solution  involves  a  total  change  in  our  system  of  accounta- 
"  bility  and  our  existing  institutions,  I  suppose  we  are  not  prepared 
"  to  take  the  leap." 

Mr.  Anderson,  of  the  Treasury,  with  an  amount  of  practical 
knowledge  rarely  acquired  by  any  one  officer,  has  given  such 
frequent  evidence  relative  to  the  great  defects  in  our  national 
accounts,  that  it  is  difficult  to  restrict  the  extracts  from  his  testi- 
mony showing  how  serious  such  defects  are;  but  the  evidence 
drawn  from  the  1856  Beport  on  Public  Moneys  will  alone,  suffice 
for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Anderson's  description  (vide  Question  1374) 
of  the  accounts,  is  as  follows:  "Two  accounts  are  annually  pre- 
"  sented  to  Parliament,  in  which  the  expenditure  for  naval  and 
"  military  services  is  shown ;  one  is  prepared  by  the  Treasury,  and 
"  the  other  is  prepared  by  the  departments  charged  with  the  detailed 
'f  application  of  the  grants."  "  It  is  necessary  to  point  out  the 
"  distinction  between  the  two  accounts.  The  Treasury  account  is 
"  simply  a  cash  account,  commencing  and  terminating  with  the  year; 
"  the  expenditure  side  of  the  account  is  founded  on  the  credits 
"  granted  by  the  Exchequer  within  the  year  of  the  account." 
"  These  credits  do  not  represent  the  sum  finally  appropriated  to  the 
**  service  of  the  year,  but  merely  the  amount  drawn  out  to  meet  the 
"  current  payments  ;  as  it  is  impossible  to  appropriate  money  at  the 
^'  time  of  issue  to  the  year  to  which  it  may  ultimately  become 
"  chargeable.  This  cash  account  must  necessarily  differ  from  the 
"  final  service  account  in  which  the  actual  appropriation  of  the  sums 
"  expended  in  the  year,  at  home  and  abroad,  is  shown." 

In  reply  to  Question  1402,  Mr.  Anderson  stated  **  that  there  ia 
"  in  the  Exchequer  Act  a  worse  evil  than  the  Exchequer  credits." 
"  I  beg  to  refer  the  committee  to  the  24th  clause  of  the  Exchequer 
"  Regulation  Act,  which  lays  down  the  principle  upon  which  the 
"  public  accounts  shall  be  prepared."  The  substance  of  it  is  thiss 
"  That  the  public  account  of  etpenditure  shall  be  founded  upon 
"  Exchequer  credits,  and  not  upon  actual  payments,  that  is  a  very 
"  vicious  principle ;  the  Treaaury  account  ia  to  be  founded  upon 
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"  assumptions  and  not  upon  facts,  and  the  consequence  of  that  is, 
"  as  was  pointed  out  in  Lord  Monteagle's  evidence,  tliat  the  sum  of 
"  1,464,000/.  was  issued  to  the  paymaster  on  the  last  day  of  tbe 
"  quarter,  to  carry  him  on  for  the  following  week  in  April,  the  whole 
"  of  which  sum  was  charged  in  the  public  account  as  a  sum  finally 
"  expended.  It  is  nothing  more  than  shifting  the  money  from  the 
"  right  hand  pocket  to  the  left,  and  putting  it  down  as  so  much 
"  spent ;  that  money  was  not  an  actual  payment,  it  was  nothing 
"  more  than  an  advance  of  money  made  on  account  of  the  service  of 
"  the  following  year,  and  therefore  I  say  that  to  found  your  account 
"  upon  Exchequer  credits,  which  is  the  consequence  of  your  having 
"  an  Exchequer  office,  really  falsifies  the  public  accounts,  and  renders 
"  the  cash  account  a  very  imperfect  one."  "  The  result  of  that  wan 
'*  that  we  had  upwards  of  a  million  in  the  account  of  expenditure 
"  last  year,  which  did  not  belong  to  it ;  but  the  law  requires  that  the 
**  account  shall  be  made  up  on  that  principle,  however  faulty  it  may 
«  be." 

In  reply  to  Questions  1851  to  1856,  Mr.  Anderson  explained 
"  that  the  Exchequer  credits  when  drawn  from  the  Exchequer  are 
"  charged  in  the  Exchequer  accounts  as  issues  for  the  public  service, 
"  and  are  considered  as  final  issues  by  the  Exchequer,  and  as  so  much 
"  money  withdrawn  from  the  control  of  the  Exchequer."  "  But  the 
"  Exchequer  have  no  control  in  the  matter ;  the  Act  of  Parliament  is 
"  imperative,  they  are  bound  by  the  24th  clause  of  the  Exchequer 
"  Act,  to  consider  all  such  issues  as  payments,  and  charge  them  in 
"  the  public  accounts  as  such.  The  Treasury  in  the  balance-sheet 
"  they  prepare  every  quarter,  are  bound  to  follow  the  same  principle, 
"  and  it  is  a  very  faulty  one."  "  When  once  the  Exchequer  grants  a 
"  credit,  that  credit  must  be  charged  in  the  accounts  as  expenditure. 
"  I  had  frequent  conversation  with  Mr.  Brooksbank  on  that  point, 
*'  he  said  it  was  well  considered,  and  he  objected  to  it,  but  the  Com- 
"  missioners  insisted  upon  credits  and  not  payments." 

Further  in  reply  to  Questions  1800, 1801, 1818, 1832, 1833, 1835, 
3413,  3415,  Mr.  Anderson  added,  "  that  the  Treasury  are  bound  to 
"  found  their  accounts  upon  tbe  accounts  of  the  Exchequer,  and  that 
"  is  one  of  the  inconveniences  I  have  pointed  out.  "We  are  obliged, 
"  with  every  desire  to  improve  our  accounts  and  carry  out  a  system 
*'  uniform  with  that  which  has  been  established  in  the  great  depart- 
**  ments,  to  found  our  accounts  upon  a  false  principle,  because  the  law 
**  requires  that  we  shall  adapt  the  Exchequer  account  as  the  basis  of 
"  our  own."  "  Even  these  books  (exhibiting  a  complete  set),  I  am 
"  bound  to  found  upon  Exchequer  credits  ;"  "  I  am  obliged  to  carry 
"  out  that  system  upon  a  false  principle,  because  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
*'  ment  requires  that  our  expenditure  shall  be  founded  on  credits, 
*^  and  not  upon  actual  payments,  so  that  the  books  are  perfect,  but 
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'^  the  results  are  not."  '^  The  account  should  not  be  based  upon  the 
"  transactions  of  the  Exchequer,  but  upon  the  payments  of  the  pay- 
''  master,  in  order  to  become  really  an  account  of  payments.*' 
"  What  I  said  was  not  that  that  transaction  was  a  fiction,  but  that  the 
"  charge  of  expenditure  in  the  account  of  the  Treasury  was  a  fiction, 
"  as  the  payment  had  not  been  made.  It  would  appear  in  the  account 
"  of  one  year  when  it  belongs  to  another."  "  It  would  have  been  far 
"  more  correct  to  found  the  public  accounts  upon  the  payments  of  the 
"  paymaster  than  upon  the  credits  of  the  Exchequer."  "It  would 
"  be  better  if  all  accounts  of  expenditure  were  founded  upon  actual 
"  payments."  "  The  Exchequer  account  being  founded  upon  credits 
"  and  not  upon  payments,  does  not  show  the  unexpended  balances 
"  on  the  votes."  "The  Exchequer  account  shows  the  transfer  from 
"  the  Exchequer  to  the  paymaster,  but  if  the  paymaster  has  not 
"  paid  away  that  money,  the  Exchequer  account  would  not  show 
"  it,  whilst  the  paymaster's  w^ould." 

The  "  memorandum  on  financial  control "  which,  subsequently  to 
the  above  evidence,  was  placed  before  the  Committee  on  Public 
Moneys,  contains  complete  testimony  from  the  highest  source, 
as  to  the  untruthfulness  of  Exchequer  credits  in  represaiting 
expenditure.  A  brief  extract  therefrom  as  follows,  I  place  before 
you: — "It  will  be  necessary  to  alter  .the  principle  upon  which 
"  the  accounts  of  the  public  expenditure  are  now  prepared  at 
"  the  Treasury."  "  The  proposed  changes  in  the  mode  of  issue  and 
"  to  the  principle  of  charging  the  expenditure  against  the  grants  of 
"  Parliament,  founding  the  charge  upon  actual  payments,  and  hold- 
"  ing  the  balances  unapplied  in  the  hands  of  paying  ofiicers  as 
"  money  expended,  will  remedy  those  defects,  and  place  the  public 
"accounts  altogether  on  a  sound  basis."  "The  substitution  of 
"  actual  payments  for  Exchequer  credits  is  a  change  upon  which 
"  depends  the  truth  of  the  public  accounts."  But  Lord  Monteagle 
in  his  comments  thereon  very  rightly  declared,  that  this  principle, 
if  correct,  ought  to  be  extended  so  that  the  "  expenditure  account 
"  will  consist  of  final  payments  only,"  "  carried  down  to  the  very 
"  rank  and  file  of  the  army  and  to  the  seamen  of  the  fleet ;"  "  every 
"  balance  in  the  hands  of  every  pay  oflBce  must  then  be  dealt  with 
''  as  forming  part  of  a  general  balance." 

The  Select  Committee  on  Public  Moneys  in  their  1857  report, 
advised  Parliament  to  make  various  changes  in  the  national 
accounts,  but  until  this  year  these  recommendations  have  been 
mainly  neglected ;  amongst  other  recommendations  the  Committee 
urged  that  "  though  by  Act  (10  Geo.  lY,  cap.  27)  the  annual  account 
"  was  required  to  be  prepared"  "  according  to  the  actual  receipt  and 
"  issue  of  moneys  at  the  Exchequer,  and  the  24!th  section  of  the 
"  Exchequer  Act  (4  Will.  IV,  cap.  15)  requires  that  the  expenditure 
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"  ia  sacli  account,  bo  far  as  it  relates  to  Great  Britain,  shall  be  made 
"  up  from  the  credits  granted  by  the  Exchequer,  your  committee 
**  are  satisfied  from  the  evidence  taken  before  them  that  the  account 
"  of  Exchequer  credits  cannot  represent  a  true  account  of  expendi- 
"  ture ;  they  therefore  recommend  that  the  basis  of  the  account 
"  should  be  the  actual  payments  of  the  several  paymasters  to  whom 
**  these  credits  are  granted."  The  report  also  recommended  other 
measures  of  importance  for  the  correct  statement  of  the  national 
funds,  but  few  of  them  have  as  yet  been  carried  out,  though  one, 
the  application  of  the  appi*opriation  audit  to  all  services,  is  now 
proposed  to  be  extended  to  all  branches  of  the  service,  by  the 
Audit  Bill  at  present  passing  through  the  House  of  Commons. 

IX. — Bemedies  far  Defects, 

From  the  above  extracts  it  is  evident  that,  recognizing  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  payments  within  the  year  are  to  be  viewed  as  the  expen- 
diture of  the  year,  an  erroneous  construction  has  been  placed  on 
the  word  "payment,"  by  not  regarding  it  as  the  final  transfer  of 
funds  from  the  possession  of  GTovemment  financial  officers  to  indi- 
viduals on  final  vouchers  for  services  rendered ;  or,  if  this  course 
could  not  under  our  system  be  carried  out,  then  to  have  taken  the 
actual  funds  placed,  generally,  to  the  credit  of  the  6nancial  officers 
to  meet  such  demands,  might  have  been  the  payments  within  the 
year.  This  construction  vitiated  the  principle  that  only  final  pay- 
ments within  the  year  should  become  charges  of  the  year,  and  not 
mere  Exchequer  credits,  portions  of  which  remain  unappropriated 
in  the  hands  of  financial  officers  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  large 
amounts  remain  at  the  end  of  the  year  undrawn  in  the  Exchequer  ; 
that  is,  the  credits  given  by  the  Treasury  to  principal  accountants 
on  which  to  obtain  funds,  have  not  been  used  to  the  extent 
expected. 

If  it  had  been  deemed  essential  to  view  the  money  resources 
of  the  Government  apart  from  these  credits,  in  other  words,  to 
regard  these  credits  as  representing  Government  liabilities  to  that 
extent,  then  another  course  might  have  been  adopted,  which, 
while  preserving  the  advantage  of  this  view,  would  yet  have  held 
intact  the  principle  that  the  payments  of  the  year  was  the  actual 
amount  of  cash  disbursed  by  Government  officers  within  the 
year.  That  course  would  have  been  to  record  the  totals  of  the 
Exchequer  credits  on  the  expenditure  side,  but  to  recredit  from  each 
cash  accountant  the  unappropriated  balances  in  the  hands  of  all 
officers  to  whom  credits  or  advances  had  been  granted.  The  full 
measure  of  the  Government  liabilities  would  thereby  be  known,  and 
the  extent  to  which  cleared  off  within  a  definite  period,  viz.,  the 
year  of  account. 
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I  may  here  notice  the  Exchequer  account  laid  yearly  before  Par- 
liament, which  Lord  Monteagle  did  not  view  faTourably,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  the  entries  in  this  account.  It,  however, 
may  be  so  altered  as  to  admit  of  the  entries  being  made  intelligible, 
and  by  a  good  analysis,  it  may  eyen  be  made  to  serve  as  a  useful 
check  on  the  credits,  drawings,  and  balances. 

But  there  is  also  another  course  open  for  adoption,  and,  perhaps, 
the  most  suitable  under  our  present  forms,  it  will  also  commend  itself 
to  attention  as  having  the  weight  of  the  authority  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  having  been  proposed,  in  the  memorandum  on  financial 
control  and  recommended  in  the  following  words  : — "  It  will  beneces- 
"  sary  that  true  accounts  should  be  prepared,  in  order  to  give  Par- 
"  liament  all  requisite  information  as  to  the  progress  of  revenue  and 
"  expenditure  of  the  country."  ..."  The  first  should  be  a  general 
"  account  of  the  public  income  and  expenditure  m  at  present." 
"  The  only  change  proposed  in  this  account  is  that  it  should  be 
"  founded  on  actual  payments  instead  of  credits.  It  should  be  clearly 
"  understood  that  this  account  can  never  be  more  than  a  simple 
"  cash  account,  commencing  and  tenninating  within  the  year.  It 
"  cannot  be  made  to  represent  the  expenditure  chargeable  against 
"  the  grants  of  the  year,  because  at  the  time  of  its  preparation  the 
**  expenditure  applicable  to  the  service  of  the  year  to  which  it  will 
**  relate  will  be  far  from  complete.  Still,  the  account  will  be  a  very 
"  useful  one  to  Parliament,  as  it  will  represent,  immediately  after  the 
"  close  of  the  financial  year,  the  state  of  the  Treasury  cash  account, 
"  and  the  receipts  and  payments,  compared  with  the  estimated 
"  amounts  in  the  budgets." 

"  The  second  account  should  embrace  the  expenditure  of  the 
"  revenue  departments  for  payments  on  account  of  charges  of  col- 
"  lection  and  management,  and  the  expenditure  on  account  of  the 
"  several  services  included  in  the  miscellaneous  estimates,  compared 
"  with  the  sums  granted  for  such  services.  This  account,  like  those 
"  for  naval  and  military  services,  could  not  be  accurately  prepared 
"  till  several  months  after  the  expiration  of  the  year,  when  all  the 
"  payments  applicable  to  the  year's  service  had  been  accounted 
"  for." 

The  views  set  forth  in  these  excellent  recommendations,  evidently 
emanating  from  Mr.  Anderson,  would  suffice  to  ensure  the  founda- 
tion of  correct  accounts  for  the  nation,  and  fully  corroborate  the 
soundness  of  the  opinions  I  have  ventured  to  place  before  you. 

I  may  pass  over  the  defects  in  our  accounts  brought  to  light,  bj 
inquiries  since  the  1857  Beport  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Public 
Moneys,  merely  noting  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Miscellaneous  Expenditure,  contain  most  valuable  evidence 
that,  until  the  irregularities  in  estimating,  in  accounting,  and  in 
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appropriating  unused  balances,  no  real  remedies  can  be  applied  tQ 
ennure  good  accounting. 

X. — Oonflisum  and  Complications  from  Faulty  Mode  of  Accounting, 

I  now  proceed  to  show  by  recent  testimony  borne  to  the  untrust- 
wortbiness  of  the  national  accountancy,  in  evidence  given  to  the 
1866  Select  Committee  on  Public  Accounts,  that  confusion  an4 
complication  must  be  the  result  of  incorrect  accounting. 

Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Chisholm,  and  Mr.  Macaulay  gave  impor- 
tant evidence,  which  will  apply  both  to  the  system  of  accounts 
hitherto  in  use,  as  well  as  to  the  modifications  proposed  to  be  made 
in  the  accounts  by  the  bill  now  before  Parliament.  These  witnesses 
showed  that  the  system  (based  on  legislative  enactments),  of  con- 
tinuing to  treat  Exchequer  credits  as  final  expenditure,  neutralizes 
the  advantages  gained  by  classifying  the  estimates  into  distinct 
votes.  In  truth,  the  present  mode  of  accounting  gives  the  Adminis- 
tration the  power  of  setting  aside  the  limits  assigned  by  Parliament 
to  expenditure.  As  regards  Parliamentary  control  over  the  amounts 
allotted  in  the  several  votes,  it  is  nearly  the  same  as  if  the  sum  total 
of  all  the  credits  had  been  granted  in  one  vote  or  in  one  lump  sum ; 
indeed  it  would  be  preferable  bo  to  vote  all  funds,  and  then  ensure, 
by  means  of  an  independent  board,  these  being  expended  on  the 
detailed  purposes  set  forth  in  the  separate  estimates. 

Mr.  Chisholm,  before  the  1866  Select  Committee,  after  explain- 
ing the  defects  in  the  accounts  as  kept  up  to  1822,  maintained  that 
**  by  the  forms  in  use  since  1822,  the  finance  accounts,  on  the  other 
"  hand,  are  really  of  use.  Prom  1822  up  to  the  present  time,  the 
"  exact  balance-sheets  can  be  got,  and  the  exact  accounts  of  payments 
"  into  the  Exchequer  and  of  issues  out  of  the  Exchequer  can  be  shown. 
**  Apd  as  by  the  finance  accounts  there  is  no  statement  of  the  actual 
"  payments  made  by  the  distributing  oflicers,  the  payments  which 
"  take  place  in  some  distant  port,  soy  Hong  Kong  or  elsewhere,  would 
**  not,  supposing  the  vouchers  had  not  come  home,  be  entered  in  the 
**  finance  accounts.  These  do  show  the  real  state  of  the  case,  as  far 
^  as  the  receipts  into  and  issues  from  the  Exchequer  are  concerned, 
**  but  they  do  not  show  the  payments  by  distributing  officers.  They 
"  show  the  purposes  for  which  the  money  has  been  issued,  but  they 
"  can  only  show  that  money  has  been  paid  out  of  the  Exchequer 
"  ostensibly  for  certain  objects,  and  that  it  is  to  be  appropriated 
"  to  these  objects.*'  That  he  "knew  not  of  any  instance  in  which 
"  the  money  has  not  been  finally  applied  to  the  object  for  which  it 
"  was  issued  and  appropriated.  It  is  issued  in  the  first  place,  to 
"  the  Paymaster-General ;  it  goes  into  his  balance,  and  that  iden- 
"  tical  sum  may  be  applied  to  another  purpose  for  the  time ;  but 
"  stiU,  the  amount  always  remains  to  the  credit  of  that  service  for 
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I  '*  which  it  is  issued,  until  it  is  finally  so  applied  and  discharged.'' 

I  It  was  acknowledged  that  whilst  "  this  is  a  matter  of  account  after- 

I  "  wards,  it  may  so  happen  that  the  money  when  issued  all  goes 

*'  into  one  balance.    It  is  not  kept  in  separate  sums,  and  therefore 
"  you  cannot  tell  how  it  is  applied,  and  when  the  accounts  are  finally 
I  "  squared,  you  may  find  that  the  whole  of  an  issue  made  for  one  vote 

!  *^  has  not  been  expended,  whilst  a  great  deal  more  than  the  grant  for 

I  "  another  vote  has  been  expended."    "  In  that  case  the  finance 

i  '^  accounts  will  not  show  to  what  objects  the  issues  which  have  been 

I  "  made  for  the  votes  have  been  applied,  but  it  was  apprehended  that 

]  "  it  is  the  principal  object  of  this  bill  to  supply  this  deficiency  by 

!  "  supplemental  accounts  of  appropriation  audit." 

It  was  maintained,  however,  that  ''  the  insertion  of  the  words  in 
"  the  clause  to  show  the  services  or  votes  on  account  of  which  the  issues 
"  may  be  authorised  shall  be  set  forth  in  such  orders,"  was  of  use,  as 
it  is  known  that  the  sums  so  issued  can  be  appropriated  and  placed  to 
the  credit  of  those  services.  They  are  issued  intentionally  for  those 
services.  It  was  stated  to  be  the  main  object  of  this  bill  ''  to  make 
"  provision  for  the  keeping  of  accounts,  to  show  with  respect  to 
"  each  vote  on  one  side  the  amount  granted  by  Parliament,  and  also 
'*  the  amount  issued  for  that  purpose,  and  on  the  other  side  to  show 
"  the  actual  appropriation  of  that  money."  "That  has  never  been 
"  done  with  regard  to  the  civil  service  votes."  "  But  that  has  lefe- 
**  rence  to  the  appropriation  audit."  "When  asked  why — seeing 
that  even  when  passed,  that  is,  when  money  is  issued  under  these 
orders,  as  to  the  mention  of  the  services  or  votes,  you  cannot  tell  to 
which  vote  it  is  applied — ^why  go  through  the  form  of  stating  on  the 
order  to  what  vote  it  is  to  be  applied,  the  reply  was,  that  "without 
"  that  you  cannot  have  any  expenditure  accounts  at  all.  That  is 
"  to  say,  unless  tho  particular  service  is  so  stated  upon  whicli  to 
"  base  the  accounts  of  expenditure,  no  complete  account  of  expen- 
"  diture  can  be  made  out  till  many  months  after  the  expiration  of  the 
"  year  or  quarter  to  which  they  relate,  and  that  he  (Mr.  Chisholm) 
"  did  not  see  how  any  balance-sheet  at  all  could  be  made  out." 
It  was  admitted  by  Mr.  Chisholm  that,  "supposing  an  order 
"  for  an  issue  from  the  Exchequer  to  the  Paymaster-General  of 
"  io,ooo/.  upon  the  Poor  Law  Account,  and  of  i,ooo/.  upon  the 
"  Secret  Service  Account  or  some  Foreign  Service  Account,  and 
"  supposing  that  a  bill  much  exceeding  the  i,oooZ.  comes  in  for 
"  payment,  and  that  much  less  than  10,000/.  is  required  on  the  poor 
"  vote,  then  the  Paymaster-General  uses  the  balance  of  the  io,ooo/. 
"  to  meet  the  excess  over  the  1,000/.,  whatever  it  may  be,  retaining 
"  the  balance  he  has  received  on  account  of  the  poor  law,  so  that 
"  the  Paymaster-General  does  not  always  apply  the  exact  sum  issued 
"  under  the  order  at  that  time." 
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Mr.  Anderson  explained,  "that  when  the  Paymaster- General 
"  overpays  from  a  vote  in  the  manner  ahove  stated,  he  immediately 
''  applies  to  the  Treasury  for  a  credit  to  put  the  balance  of  that 
"  account  right ;  therefore,  he  may  possibly  pay  upon  a  vote  to-day 
"  upon  which  an  issue  has  not  been  made,  but,  in  that  case,  he 
*'  will  get  an  issue  to-morrow  for  that  vote.  The  moment  a  vote 
"  is  overdrawn,  he  applies  to  the  Treasury  for  an  order  upon  it.  The 
"  consequence  is,  that  the  payments  by  the  Paymaster- General,  and 
''  the  issues  to  him  on  the  votes  to  enable  him  to  make  those  pay- 
"  mentSy  approximate  as  nearly  as  possible."  **  The  Treasury  have 
**  returns  from  the  Paymaster-General  every  month,  showing  the 
**  state  of  every  vote,  and  of  the  cash  he  holds  applicable  to  every 
"  vote  of  Parliament ;  and  the  moment  the  Treasury  see  that  one 
"  is  overdrawn,  an  issue  is  made  to  set  it  right."  In  reply  to  the 
objection  that  "  in  case  of  a  payment  abroad,  not  known  till  long 
"  after  it  has  been  made,  the  return  would  make  out  that  money 
''  out  of  the  vote  has  not  been  expended  at  all,  while,  in  fact,  more 
"  than  the  balance  appearing  in  the  returns  has  been  expended 
"  abroad.  "Whenever  that  occurs,  the  account  is  laid  before  Par- 
*'  liament,  and  a  vote  is  taken  to  make  it  good."  And  in  reply 
to  the  remark  that  "  this  must  be  done  afterwards,  when  the  appro- 
"  priation  audit  has  been  terminated,  and  that  it  will  not  be  known 
**  before,"  Mr.  Anderson  stated  that  "  it  will  be  known  before, 
"  because  any  payment  made  abroad  must  ultimately  come  out  of 
"  the  Paymaster's  fund,  though  the  advance  is  made,  in  the  first 
"  instance,  out  of  the  funds  in  the  Treasury  chest ;  the  words  re- 
"  quiring  the  insertion  of  the  services  for  which  the  issues  from  the 
"  Exchequer  were  made  were  intended  to  meet  the  existing  Act  of 
"  Parliament,  which  requires  that  the  account  of  income  and  expen- 
"  diture  shall  be  founded  on  the  Exchequer  issues." 

Sir  "W.  Dunbar,  the  present  head  of  the  Audit  Board,  then  pointed 
out  "that  the  present  system  is  one  of  special  credits."  "The 
*'  Treasury  makes  its  requisition  upon  the  Controller  of  the 
''  Exchequer  for  each  separate  service,  and  the  Controller  makes 
"  the  issue,  if  he  finds  that  the  credit  is  demanded  legally,  for 
"  a  specific  amount  of  each  separate  service  with  appropriation." 
"But  under  this  Bill  there  is  a  power  given  to  the  Treasury  to 
"  which  attention  may  be  called.  By  the  12th  clause,  taken  in 
"  connection  with  the  later  clauses  (14, 15, 16  and  17),  the  credit 
"  which  the  Treasury  is  entitled  to  demand  from  the  Controller 
"  of  the  Exchequer,  is  a  credit  limited  only  by  the  amount  of  the 
**  wajB  and  means,  and  the  charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fund. 
"  The  Treasury  is  empowered  especially  by  the  17th  clause,  to  demand 
**  in  one  credit  the  whole  amount  of  the  ways  and  means  granted  by 
"  Parliament.    It  may  also  happen  that  1 5,000,0000/.  or  20,000,000/., 
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"  or  more,  may  be  asked  for  in  one  credit ;  whereas,  at  the  time  that 
"  credit  is  granted,  there  may  be  in  the  Exchequer  a  balance  Mling 
**  short  of  the  amount  of  the  credit.  That  was  the  point  to  which  the 
"  attention  of  the  committee  was  directed.  It  is  the  effect  of  several 
"  clauses  taken  together,  but  particularly  of  the  17th  clause."  It  was 
the  opinion  of  Sir  "W.  Dunbar,  that  "it  was  objectionable  in  principle 
**  and  practice  that  the  Controller  should  be  required  to  grant  a  credit 
**  exceeding  the  balance  in  his  account ;  for  example,  that  the  Treasury 
'*  should  have  authority  to  operate  upon  a  credit  for  20,000,000/.,  when 
"  there  may  be  only  5,000,000?.  at  the  Bank."  He  also  stated  that 
"  he  believed  the  Treasury  have  the  power  of  drawing  out  each  vote 
"  separately,  and  dealing  with  the  money  as  suggested ;  but  that  is  a 
"  power  which  they  never  could  exercise,  and,  of  course,  it  was  never 
**  contemplated  by  Parliament,  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  operation 
"  at  the  present  moment,  as  the  Controller  would  not  grant  a  credit 
"  in  excess  of  his  balance  at  the  Bank." 

Mr.  Macaulay  also  stated,  that  "  if,  immediately  after  the  passing 
"  of  the  Appropriation  Act,  there  should  happen  to  be,  by  any  accident, 
"  in  the  Exchequer  money  enough  to  meet  the  whole  of  the  grants 
**  voted  by  Parliament,  say  70,000,000/.,  the  Treasury  might,  at  the 
"  present  time,  draw  the  whole  of  it  out  the  day  after  the  Act  was 
"  passed  and  place  it  in  the  Pay  Office."  Mr.  Anderson  explained 
"  that  the  present  Exchequer  Act  provides  that  the  accounts  of 
"  the  income  and  expenditure  upon  which  the  surplus  revenue  is 
"  calculated,  for  the  reduction  of  debt,  shall  be  founded  upon  credits 
"  granted,  and  therefore,  every  credit  granted  must  be  assigned  to 
"  the  vote.  That  the  words  used  in  the  17th  clause  of  the  bill, 
"  requiring  that  the  services  or  votes,  on  account  of  which  the  issnes 
"  from  the  Exchequer  may  be  authorised,  shall  be  set  forth  in 
"  such  orders,  are  therefore  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  the 
"  Treasury  to  prepare  certain  accounts  required  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
"  ment." 

Mr.  Macaulay  apprehended  that  "  the  object  of  this  provision  is, 
"  to  enable  the  Treasury  to  prepare  certain  accounts  required  by 
**Act  of  Parliament,"  and  "to  enable  Government  to  lay  before 
Parliament  those  accounts  which  are  known  by  the  name  of 
finance  accounts  j"  Mr.  Anderson  added,  that  "  these  are  very  im- 
portant accounts ;  they  are  the  balance-sheets  which  are  laid  before 
Parliament  every  quarter."     "  That  those  words  in  the  17th  clause 
*  have  reference  to  the  issue  from  the  Exchequer  account,  and  not 
"  to  the  payments  in  the  Paymaster-General's  account."     "And  the 
"  Act  requires  that  these  accounts  of  expenditure  should  be  made 
"  use  of,  from  those  Exchequer  issues,  and  not  from  the  Paymaster- 
"  General's  payments ;  therefore  the  Treasury  must  assign  them  to 
"  the  votea."     «  But  although  the  Paymaster- General  may  use  the 
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"  money  as  one  fund,  he  holds  the  balance  issued  for  a  particular 
*^  seryioe,  as  applicable  to  that  service ;  it  is  a  mere  matter  of 
"  account."  And  Mr.  Chisholm  added,  that  "  if  the  Paymaster- 
''  General  uses  the  money  for  another  purpose,  it  will  be  merely  an 
"  advance.  The  purpose  for  which  it  is  issued  will  be  the  purpose 
"  for  which  it  is  to  be  finally  appropriated ;  and  it  will  also  be  appro- 
''  priated  in  his  books.  It  is  only  by  that  means  that  he  can  keep 
"  his  accounts  of  public  expenditure  under  the  separate  heads,  and 
"  give  also  to  the  Controller  and  Auditor- General  the  materials 
**  by  which  his  accounts  are  to  be  checked." 

Mr.  Anderson  explained  that  "  though  the  Act  which  requires 
''  that  the  Exchequer  credits  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  expenditure, 
"  as  now  entered  in  the  finance  accounts,  is  proposed  to  be  repealed 
"  by  the  bill,  yet,  that  of  this  Act,  known  as  the  Exchequer  Act 
''  of  1834,  all  the  provisions  referring  to  these  credits  are  re-enacted 
'^  in  the  bill,  because  they  affect  a  great  many  financial  operations, 
^'  such  as  the  calculations  of  the  surplus  revenue,  and  its  applica- 
"  tion  to  the  debt,"  further  adding,  "  that  they  are  obliged  to  insert 
"  in  the  bill  the  words  requiring  the  credit  of  the  Exchequer  issues 
"  to  be  given  to  the  difierent  votes." 

The  question  was  then  raised  by  the  select  committee,  "  whether 
"  there  be  any  other  system  upon  which  the  accounts  of  expenditure 
''  could  be  prepared,  and  which  would  be  better,  or  as  good  as  the 
"  system  of  founding  them  upon  the  Exchequer  credits."  And 
Mr.  Anderson  stated  that  "  the  law  might  be  altered,  by  saying 
"  that  they  shall  be  founded  upon  the  payments  of  the  Paymaster- 
*'  General,  instead  of  upon  the  issues  of  the  Exchequer,  but  he 
"  doubted  whether  Parliament  would  ever  agree  to  that,  because 
''  it  would  delay  the  accounts  to  such  a  late  period." 

The  select  committee  then  specially  called  on  Mr.  Macaulay 
for  his  opinion,  and  as  this  officer's  evidence  is  applicable  to  the 
past  as  well  as  the  proposed  system  of  national  accounting,  and 
as  he  has  had  long  experience,  with  matured  knowledge  well  tried 
by  examinations  before  select  committees,  his  testimony  as  to  the 
dependence  to  be  placed  on  the  accounts,  is  peculiarly  valuable. 
It  is  also  the  more  useful  from  being  given  from  a  point  of  view 
difiering  from  that  which  the  officers  of  the  Treasury  very 
naturally,  though  one-sidedly,  look  at  these  measures.  Seing 
called  on  to  state  whether  he  agreed  in  the  views  expressed 
by  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Chisholm,  he  replied,  "  that  he  quite 
"  agreed  in  this,  that  if  any  accounts  of  the  transactions  of  the 
*'  Government  are  to  be  laid  before  Parliament,  at  the  dates  at 
''  which  the  finance  accounts  are  laid  before  Parliament,  the  accounts 
**  must  be  prepared  upon  the  plan  on  which  the  finance  accounts 
"  are  now  prepared,  and  upon  no  other  plan ;  and  if  he  objects  to 
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*'  the  finance  accounts  at  all,  it  is  because  he  thinks  the  heading 
''  of  the  accounts  is  calculated  to  mislead  members."  *'  It  is  stated 
''  to  relate  to  '  income  and  expenditure/  but  it  is  not  what  is 
^  properly  understood  to  be  expenditure,  that  is  embraced  in  these 
'*  accounts ;  there  may  be  instances  in  which  it  is  so,  but  as  a 
**  general  rule  it  is  not,  and  it  cannot  be.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
"  finance  account  is  whateyer  the  Treasury  may  choose  to  make  it, 
*'  He  added  that  he  did  not  in  the  least  degree  mean  to  say  that  the 
"  Treasury  do  not  draw  upon  the  votes,  so  as  to  accommodate  very 
''  fairly  the  relation  between  the  drafts  and  the  probable  expendi- 
"  ture ;  but  the  Treasury  is  under  no  obligation  to  do  this ;  they 
''  might  if  they  pleaaed,  draw  upon  the  votes  in  succession,  beginning 
"  with  Vote  No.  1,  and  going  right  through  to  the  end ;  and  in 
*'  that  case  the  finance  accounts  at  the  termination  of  the  first 
"  quarter  would  show  that  the  first  forty  votes  were  altogether 
''  exhausted,  and  that  the  other  votes  had  not  been  drawn  upon 
**  at  all.  The  finance  accounts,  it  must  be  borne' in  mind,  exhibited 
"  nothing  else  but  issues  and  credits.*'  The  only  thing  he  would 
suggest  is,  that  the  *'  heading  of  the  accounts  should  be  varied,  and 
"  that  it  should  be  '  the  Account  of  the  Eeceipts  of  Eevenues,  and 
" *  Issues  from  the  Exchequer.' *'  "It  is  not  an  account  even 
"  approximately,  at  least  it  is  not  known  to  be  so,  of  expenditure." 

He  gave  as  an  instance,  which  will  show  in  the  plainest  manner 
how  the  matter  stands,  that  '*  the  finance  accounts  of  last  year  were 
''  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House,  he  believed  in  the  month  of 
"  April ;  that  is  to  say,  the  finance  accounts,  purporting  to  show 
*^  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  financial  year,  terminating  on 
^*  the  31st  March  preceding,  were  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House 
"  of  Commons  about  the  end  of  the  following  month.  But  that 
''  account  purports  to  show  the  expenditure  on  account  of  the  army, 
''  whereas,  the  War  Office  does  not  know  its  expenditure,  until 
a  year  afterwards."  ''  The  account  purports  to  show  the  issues. 
"  He  did  not  deny  that  the  account  may  be  a  useful  one,  but  he 
'*  thought  it  very  advisable  that  it  should  not  state  itself  to  be  what 
"  it  really  is  not — an  account  of  income  and  expenditure — but  that 
"  it  should  bo  called  an  account  of  income  and  issues." 

Mr.  Anderson  here  pointed  out,  that  this  is  the  title  of  the 
account.  '*An  account  of  the  gross  publio  income  of  the  United 
"  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  year  ending  30th 
''  June,  1864,  80th  September,  1864,  31st  December,  1864,  and  3Ist 
''  March,  1866,  and  of  the  actual  issues  within  the  same  periods." 
'^  These  issues  are  Exchequer  issues."  Mr.  Macaulay  again  stated, 
that  he  ''referred  to  that  which  is  the  material  account,  that  is  to 
''  say,  the  account  which  shows  all  the  issues  in  respect  of  the  votes, 
"  viz.,  the  general  account  at  the  beginning."    This  account  is 
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entitled,  ''  cash  account,  showing  the  whole  of  the  financial  ope^ 
^'  rations  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury, 
"  in  connection  with  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  United 
"  Kingdom,  between  the  1st  day  of  April,  1864,  and  the  31st  March, 
*'  186di"  ''  It  is  called  the  cash  account,  and  relates  to  the  financial 
"  operations  in  connection  with  the  income  and  expenditure."  "  He 
"  did  not  think  it  purports  to  be  an  accurate  account  of  every  sum 
"  that  has  been  spent."  He  did  not,  of  course,  mean  that  ''  it  is 
"  framed  with  the  view  of  doing  so,  but,  undoubtedly,  members  are 
*'  habitually  misled  by  it."  He  had  been  asked  many  times  (and  he 
was  sure  members  of  Parliament  would  bear  him  out  in  that)  "  how 
^'  is  it,  that  you  get  this  account  of  expenditure  so  soon  as  you  do  ?" 
''  He  did  not  in  the  least  mean  to  say,  that  persons  who  have 
^'  studied  the  subject,  would  suppose  that  it  is  any  account  of  ex- 
'^  penditure,  but  he  thought  it  was  apt  to  mislead."  '*  Xo  doubt," 
he  added,  "  if  Parliament  requires  it,  the  Commissioners  of  Audit 
"  might  always  make  up  an  account  of  the  votes  which  are  charged 
''  with  particular  sums.  They  can  always  do  that,  but  his  point  is, 
'*  not  that  this  is  an  undesirable  account  to  have,  but  that  the  title 
'^  of  it  is  calculated  to  mislead.  That  account  may  be  anything 
''  the  Treasury  may  choose  to  make  it.  For  instance,  supposing  the 
^'  expenditure  on  a  given  service  were  rather  more  than  it  ought  to 
"  be,  the  Treasury  would  not  draw  upon  the  vote  for  that  service, 
"  which  would  supply  the  service  by  money  derived  from  other 
*^  sources,  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  account  of  expenditure  in 
'^  respect  to  that  service  would  be  exactly  what  the  Treasury  might 
'^  choose  to  make  it." 

The  select  committee  endeavoured  to  elicit  evidence  on  the 
complications  in  the  accounting,  and  in  answer  to  the  question 
"  whether  the  deception  which  the  Treasury,  if  so  disposed,  might 
"  practise  on  Parliament,  by  drawing  upon  certain  popular  votes, 
'*  and  spending  the  money  on  unpopular  votes,  must  ultimately  be 
"discovered?"  Mr.  Macaulay  replied,  "Certainly;"  and  when 
called  on  to  suggest  any  means  of  preventing  the  Treasury  from 
following  that  system  if  so  minded,  he  stated  that  "  he  did  not  think 
"  the  Treasury  could  possibly  be  prevented  from  doing  it,  so  long  as 
"  credits  are  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  in  this 
**  account."  He  did  not  suppose  "  that  the  Treasury  would  (in- 
"  deed,  it  would  be  very  foolish  of  them  if  they  did)  misrepre- 
"  sent  one  quarter's  Account,  because  they  would  be  found  out  in 
"  next  quarter's  account,  or  the  following.  The  case,"  Mr.  Macaulay 
said,  "is  something  of  this  kind: — supposing  public  opinion  were 
"  excited  about  the  expenditure  in  respect  to  some  particular 
*^  service,  and  the  Government  were  called  on  at  any  moment  to  lay 
**  before  Parliament  a  statement  of  what,  during  a  given  t^rm,  bftd 
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"  been  spent  on  that  service,  the  Treasury  might,  if  they  based  their 
''  statements  on  Exchequer  issues,  make  it  whatever  they  pleaised ;" 
reiterating  his  opinion,  "  that  he  did  not  think  it  possible  to  prevent 
"  their  doing  so."  Mr.  Anderson  then  added,  that  he  "  did  not 
"  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Macaulay  in  that,  because  the  regfll&tions 
"  under  which  the  issues  are  made  restrict  the  Treasury  rery  much 
"  more  than  Mr.  Macaulay  supposes.  Take,  for  instance,  this  first 
"  amount  of  expenditure  in  the  finance  accounts ;  a  sum  amounting 
"  to  rather  more  than  26,000,000/.  goes  for  the  debt.  All  that 
"  money  is  issued  to  the  Bank  of  England  to  pay  the  debt.  The 
'*  Treasury  cannot  issue  less  than  the  amount  of  the  dividends  which 
"  are  due,  nor  issue  more ;  there  would  be  'no  object  in  issuing 
"  more,  and  in  fact  they  cannot  do  so.  The  next  item  of  expen- 
•'  diture  is,  the  charges  upon  the  consolidated  fund ;  they  are  all 
"  defined,  and  the  auditors  would  be  able  to  find  out  immediately  if 
"  too  much  were  issued.  Independently  of  that,  the  Treasury  has 
"  no  object  in  doing  so.  The  only  case  in  which  the  observation 
**  would  apply,  is  in  reference  to  the  army,  navy,  and  civil  services ; 
"  and  with  regard  to  those  issues,  the  Treasury  makes  them  upon 
*'  the  application  of  the  officers  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  making 
"  the  payments.  The  Paymaster-General  receives  from  the  War 
"  Office  a  return  of  the  different  demands  and  orders  which  he  has 
**  to  pay.  Upon  those  orders  he  shapes  his  applications  to  the 
'*  Treasury  for  credits,  and  it  is  upon  those  applications  that  the 
"  Treasury  make  the  issues.  The  Treasury  have  no  discretion  in 
"  the  matter ;  all  that  the  Treasury  does  is,  when  the  Faymaster- 
"  General  applies  under  a  particular  vote  for  money,  to  see  that 
"  there  is  money  on  the  vote  to  give  him.  If  there  were  not,  the 
"  Treasury  would  call  upon  the  department  entrusted  with  the 
"  expenditure  to  show  the  cause  of  the  excess  that  had  taken  place. 
"  Therefore  the  Treasury  has  no  object  whatever  in  cooking  the 
''  accounts,  if  he  might  so  express  himself." 

Mr.  Macaulay  declared  that  he  "  did  not  for  a  moment  mean  to 
"  say  that  they  actually  cooked  the  accounts." 

Mr.  Anderson  reiterated,  "  that  the  Treasury  makes  no  issues, 
**  except  upon  the  application  of  other  persons."  "  He  thought  it  a 
**  great  advantage  to  be  able  to  lay  before  the  Government  every 
"  week,  or  any  day,  if  necessary,  an  exact  statement  of  the  funds  at 
"  disposal  in  the  Exchequer." 

"Mr,  Macaulay  observed  "  that  he  had  no  objection  at  all  to  the 
"  way  in  which  the  point  was  put,  in  the  question  just  addressed  to 
"  Mr.  Anderson.  He  did  not  object  to  the  account  as  an  approxi- 
"  mate  statement  of  the  issues  for  expenditure,  but  having  seen, 
"  since  he  had  been  at  the  Audit  Office,  so  many  instances  in  which 
"  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  been  puzaled  with  that 
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"  account  in  consequence  of  the  heading,  he  thought  it  desirable  to 
"  make  an  alteration.'* 

XI. — Summary  of  OomplicationSy  Defects,  and  Bemedies, 

These  views  of  officers  of  large  experience  fully  show  how  inade- 
quate the  statements  submitted  to  Parliament  are,  to  supply  a  correct 
account  of  the  expenditure  of  the  country,  and  how  ineffectual  they 
must  prove  as  a  means  of  control  over  executive  officers.  What  is 
wanted  is  not  to  supersede  these  documents,  which  may  be  useful  in 
giving,  at  an-  early  date,  an  approximate  idea  of  the  expenditure  of 
the  year,  but  to  supplement  them  by  an  account  of  actual  transac- 
tions, to  be  used  as  an  effectual  instrument  of  control  and  check, 
besides  affording  the  people  that  insight  into  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  nation  by  which  alone  they  can  feel  satisfied  that  the  demands 
of  the  Grovemment,  when  bringing  forward  the  annual  budget,  are 
based  on  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  past  and  a  just  appreciation 
of  ensuing  expenditure. 

The  above  evidence  shows  that  the  national  accounts  of  the 
kingdom,  as  at  present  rendered,  are  based  upon  forms  and  instruc- 
tions drawn  out  in  1797  and  1822  by  select  committees  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  Exchequer  receipts,  and  Exchequer 
credits  granted  to  principal  accountants,  are,  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
declared  to  be  the  year's  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Anderson  in  1856,  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Public  Moneys,  showed  that  he  viewed  the  whole 
system  of  making  expenditure  depend  on  Exchequer  credits  instead 
of  on  actual  payments,  to  be  vicious  in  principle ;  nevertheless,  an 
examination  of  the  evidence  given  recently  before  the  1866  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  Bill  now  passing 
tbrough  Parliament,  will  show  that  the  Exchequer  credits  will  con- 
tinue to  be  taken  as  the  expenditure  of  the  nation,  instead  of  the 
actual  issues  by  the  principal  accountants.  As  this  practice  was 
established  mjunly  to  allow  of  an  account  being  promptly  laid  before 
Parliament,  the  delays  now  about  to  be  caused  deserve  attention. 

The  new  bill  only  requires  the  Treasury  to  prepare  this  im- 
portant finance  account,  "on  or  before  the  30th  September  in 
"  every  year,  showing  the  issues  made  from  the  consolidated  fund 
"  in  the  financial  year  ended  on  the  31st  March  preceding,  for  the 
"  interest  and  management  of  the  public  funded  and  unfunded 
"  debt,  for  the  civil  list,  and  all  other  issues  in  the  financial  year,  for 
"  services  charged  directly  on  the  said  fund."  "  That  such  account 
"  shall  be  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Treasury,  on 
"  OP  before  the  3l8t  of  January,  in  the  following  year,  if  Parlia- 
*'  ment  be  then  sitting,  and  if  not  sitting,  then  within  one  week  after 
"  Parliament  shall  be  next  assembled.'* 
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The  most  important  arguments  urged  by  the  1822  Select  Com- 
mittee, and  ever  since,  in  favour  of  making  the  national  account  of 
income  depend  on  the  actual  money  receipts  by  the  Exchequer,  and 
the  expenditure  depend  on  the  Exchequer  credits,  was,  that  ''the  new 
"  form  of  account  of  expenditure,  by  being  so  confined  to  payments 
"  into  and  out  of  the  Exchequer,  can  be  prepared,  at  a  very  early 
''  period  after  the  end  of  the  official  year,  and  will  be  presented  to  Far- 
^'  Hament  at  the  commencement  of  each  session."  From  an  exami- 
nation of  "  Hansard,"  I  find  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
when  moving  for  the  appointment  of  the  1822  Select  Committee, 
stated,  that  ''  besides  the  duty  of  this  committee,  as  regards  sim- 
''  plifying  the  accoimts  annually  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
''  he  had  also  the  further  object  for  the  committee,  of  arranging 
''  for  the  national  accounts  being  made  up  at  the  earliest  possible 
"  period,"  and  according  to  Mr.  Anderson's  evidence  before  the 
Committee  on  Miscellaneous  Expenditure,  ''the  present  limit  is 
"  three  months  after  the  expiration  of  the  financial  year."     This  | 

limit  is,  under  the  new  bill,  to  be  greatly  extended.  | 

We  have  thus  the  national  accounts  based  on  a  faulty  system,  | 

in  order  to  allow  of  their  early  submission  to  Farliament ;  and  yet 
the  date  fixed  by  the  present  bill,  for  their  future  submission, 
is  extended  to  a  period  of  the  year  when  Farliament  is  usually 
prorogued;  the  accounts  of  the  year  will  not  be  available  to  the 
House  of  Commons  till  eleven  months  afber  the  official  or  financial 
year  has  closed.  That  this  delay  will  arise,  no  one,  who  has  any 
experience  of  official  duties  can  doubt.  The  officers  will  avail  Ihem- 
selves  of  the  limit  allowed  by  law  for  compiling  these  accounts ;  even 
when  asked  to  expedite  their  preparation,  they  will,  as  has  been  done 
in  like  cases,  reply,  that  the  legal  period  for  rendering  them  has  not 
yet  arrived.  The  question,  therefore,  arises,  whether  the  practical 
exactness  of  the  French  system,  even  with  the  delay  said  to  be 
involved,  is  not  superior  to  our  inaccurate  accounting,  with  the 
delay  which  is  now  to  be  allowed.  "We  are  extending  the  time  for 
presenting,  without  effecting  any  improvement  in  the  quality  or 
character  of,  the  accounts,  and  yet  the  little  practical  use  of  these 
accounts,  even  in  their  present  form,  is  shown  by  Mr.  Anderson's 
reply  to  Question  443  in  the  Inquiry  into  the  Miscellaneous  Expendi- 
ture, when  he  stated,  "I  do  not  think  there  is  much  in  these 
"  accounts  that  is  required  for  that  purpose  [as  a  check  upon 
**  estimates],  the  use  of  them  is  principally  as  a  matter  of  record  as 
"  to  revenue,  and  the  various  other  details  as  to  taxation."  As 
already  suggested,  retain  the  present  finance  forms  as  early  approxi- 
mate statements,  but  supplement  them  by  accoimts  of  actual  pay- 
ments by  the  Fay  master- General,  in  preference  by  a  final  account 
of  actual  audited  expenditure,  to  be  laid  before  Farliament  at  the 
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earliest  practicable  date  after  the  close  of  the  year;  this  need  never 
exceed  twelve  months;  but  a  cash  or  treasury  account  of  actual 
incomings  and  outgoings  could  be  supplied  monthly,  and  would  be 
useful  as  a  cash  account. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  contrast  the  details  of  one  French 
department  with  one  of  our  departments.  I  select  for  comparison 
the  War  Departments  of  the  two  countries;  premising  that,  as 
financial  uniformity  exists  in  all  French  departments,  it  necessarily 
enforces  stability  in  the  arrangement  of  budgets  and  accounts, 
whereas  each  English  department,  by  conducting  its  financial  duties 
mainly  on  its  own  rules,  makes  such  changes  as  they  see  fit.  Now, 
up  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  ordnance  services  of  this  country 
with  those  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry,  in  1856-57,  the  headings  and 
forms  used  for  the  estimates  and  accounts  of  these  separate  services 
were  uniform  for  most  of  the  years  between  1832-83  and  1856-57. 
Since  1856-57,  so  many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  headings  and 
forms,  that  it  is  impossible  to  classify  the  budget  and  accounts  under 
heads  common  to  more  than  two  or  three  of  the  past  ten  years. 
The  naval  estimates  and  accounts  have  continued  to  be  drawn  out 
on  a  more  uniform  system,  and  the  classification  of  the  entries  for  a 
series  of  years  is  more  easily  made ;  but  even  in  this  branch  changes 
which  are  objectionable,  because  they  destroy  the  link,  have  taken 
place.  The  budgets  of  accounts  of  France  are  in  great  contrast. 
The  figures  under  the  minor  and  major  heads  can  be  easily  taken 
out  and  arranged  in  tables  for  a  long  series  of  years. 

The  classification  in  the  main  heads  of  the  appropriation  account 
of  the  year  must  necessarily  foUow  those  in  the  yearly  Appropria- 
tion Act.  The  Commissioners  of  Audit  in  certifying  to  the  amounts 
expended  by  each  of  the  two  great  services,  compare  the  total  sums 
expended  under  each  vote,  with  the  amounts  under  the  heads 
specified  in  the  Appropriation  Act.  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  some  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  designations  would  have  been 
secured  by  this  examination ;  but  the  Audit  Board  having  only  had 
the  duty  of  contrasting  the  one  year's  expenditure  under  each  head 
with  the  sums  voted  by  the  House  for  that  one  year,  little  connec- 
tion has  existed  between  the  headings  of  that  one  year,  with  those 
of  any  other  previous  year,  and  even  where  the  nomenclature  may 
be  the  same,  the  detailed  services  under  these  heads  are  so  dissimilar 
as  to  vitiate  all  comparison. 

A  Treasury  minute  of  8th  September,  1846,  directed,  that  "in 
''  order  to  afford  to  the  House  of  Commons  every  facility  for  con- 
''  trasting  the  estimates  of  the  prospective  year  with  the  rates  for 
"  the  past  year,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  classification  of  the 
'*  expenses  should  be  subject  to  as  little  variation  as  possible.  Their 
'^  Lordships  therefore  direct  that  no  alteration  in  the  present  classifi- 
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**  cation  of  the  services  to  the  army,  navy,  and  ordnance  estimates 
"  shall  be  made  without  having  been  previously  submitted  to  and 
"  sanctioned  by  this  board.*'  There  are  many  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  Treasury  orders,  suggestions  from  select 
committees,  containing  most  excellent  instructions  for  the  pre- 
paration of  estimates  and  accounts,  all  or  most  of  which  have  been, 
as  the  above,  disregarded  by  the  departments  of  the  State. 

There  is  also  one  evil  resulting  from  the  English  changes,  to 
which  I  specially  call  attention.  It  is  a  defect  which  our  colleague, 
Dr.  Farr,  has  already  brought  to  notice,  in  one  of  the  reports 
addressed  by  him  to  the  Statistical  Congress  of  Paris.  It  is  the 
impossibility  of  using  the  statistical  arrangement  of  the  figures  in 
the  estimates  and  accounts  as  a  check  on  the  expenditure.  Now, 
having  practically  employed  the  statistical  check  in  controlling  the 
military  expenditure  of  our  Indian  empire,  I  cannot  but  express 
my  entire  concurrence  in  the  opinion  which  Dr.  Parr  has  given 
of  its  great  utility.  The  detailed  headings  of  a  complete  set  of 
budgets  and  of  accounts  uniformly  classified  during  a  series  of 
years — if  indicating  services  of  a  uniform  character — ^aflbrd,  by 
the  statistical  arrangement,  the  means  of  judging  as  to  the  account- 
ing accuracy,  and  the  figured  entries  enable  us  to  judge  as  to 
the  economy,  or  otherwise,  with  which  the  services  are  carried  on. 
The  French  have  set  us  an  example  worthy  of  our  attention ;  from 
their  collection  of  budgets  and  accounts  the  information  therein 
could  be  abstracted  into  one  sheet,  with  columns  for  each  year,  and 
under  heads  in  use  at  the  present  time,  very  closely  the  same  as 
those  employed  twenty  years  previously. 

XII. — Differences  in  Details  between  English  and  French  Accounts, 

There  are  some  difierences  in  the  accountancy  of  France  and 
England,  attended  with  important  results.  The  periods  for  opening 
and  closing  the  yearly  accounting  of  the  two  countries,  vary  con- 
siderably. The  French  financial  year  is  the  same  as  the  calendar 
year,  and  facilitates  the  opening  and  closing  of  many  transactions 
of  civil  and  oflSicial  life,  whereas  our  financial  year  ends  31st  IVIarch, 
whilst  many  transactions,  from  their  nature,  mupt  close,  as  in 
France,  with  the  31st  December.  The  French  year's  accounts 
comprise  all  payments  in  complete  settlement  of  all  liabilities  in- 
curred within  the  year  to  which  the  account  belongs.  To  this  end, 
the  period  over  which  money  payments  may  be  made,  is  extended 
beyond  the  year  within  which  the  liability  arises.  This  extension  of 
the  term  of  payment  has  varied  at  different  times,  and  of  late  years 
has  been  narrowed.  At  present,  the  period  beyond  the  year,  within 
which  these  payments  may  be  made,  is  fixed  up  to  31st  August  of 
the  year  following  that  in  which  the  liability  arises ;  the  time  for 
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ordering  payment  is  restricted  to  tbe  81st  July;  tbe  extra  montli  up 
to  Slst  August  being  allowed  for  the  claims,  so  ordered,  being  paid. 
But,  practically,  tbe  limit  of  payment  is  still  further  curtailed  in 
France,  for  though,  in  theory,  each  minister  is  the  authority  for 
authorizing  payments  to  be  made  on  final  bills,  yet,  in  practice,  the 
ministers,  as  in  the  "War  Department,  delegate  to  the  intendants- 
general  of  the  military  division  the  power  of  ordering  expenses  to 
be  paid.  The  minister  of  war,  however,  restricts  the  operation  of 
this  power  to  the  delegated  authority  up  to  the  last  day,  inclusive, 
of  the  fifth  month  of  the  year  (Slst  May)  which  follows  the  period 
to  which  the  year  of  service  belongs ;  the  payments  on  these  orders 
are  also  restricted  to  within  the  sixth  month ;  all  orders  not  paid 
on  or  before  that  date  are  annulled,  and  the  payment  can  only  be 
made  with  the  authority  of  the  finance  minister. 

This  arrangement  is  one  that  has  been  partially  tried  in  this 
country,  in  respect  to  the  ordnance  accounts.  Its  failure  was, 
however,  owing  partly  to  defective  audit,  but  mainly  to  the  impos- 
sibility of  adapting  the  system  of  accounts  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  the  Treasury,  the  special  duty  of  which,  apart  from  that  of 
general  control,  is  one  solely  involving  cash  transactions  within  the 
year.  The  system  of  keeping  the  accounts  of  expenditure  designated 
in  the  Eeport  of  the  1829  Commissioners  as  the  **  charge  of  the 
year,'*  or,  as  I  have  termed  it,  the  cost  of  the  service  of  the  year, 
was  set  aside  in  favour  of  the  one  now  in  force,  "  of  payments  within 
"  the  year."  There  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
It  is  right  that  the  Government  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
probable  cash  demands  on  the  Exchequer  within  the  year,  and  aU 
estimates  should  keep  this  object  in  view.  But  in  order  to  ensure 
accuracy  in  ascertaining  the  real  liabilities  incurred  within  the  year, 
for  statistical  purposes,  for  a  right  appreciation  of  the  disturbing 
efiTects  of  warfare,  or  for  the  financial  effect  of  any  convulsion,  or 
any  unusual  condition  of  things,  it  is  essential  to  represent  the 
"  charge  of  the  year,'*  that  is,  the  expenditure  truly  appertaining 
to  any  one  particular  year  and  to  every  year  per  se.  If  a  system, 
therefore,  could  be  devised  (and  it  is  quite  feasible),  which  would 
combine  both  the  Treasury  and  departmental  objects,  it  would  be  a 
great  gain. 

The  French  accounts  afford  the  means  of  solving  the  problem, 
and  justly  deserve  our  attention ;  the  issue  of  money  in  payment  of 
the  liability,  or  charge  of  the  year,  is  very  carefully  guarded  by 
clear  and  distinct  rules,  from  those  abuses  to  which  the  system  of 
defraying  the  cost  of  the  year's  liability,  after  the  close  of  the  year 
in  which  incurred,  is  open.  The  limitation  of  the  use  to  which 
budgetary  credits  can  be  applied,  in  payment  of  claims,  is  one  of  the 
checks,  but  the  greatest  of  all  is  the  clearness  and  fulness  with  which 
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the  whole  of  the  expected  liabilities  or  charges  of  the  year  are  set 
forth  in  the  budget,  showing,  when  services  are  performed,  wheth^ 
their  cost  was  anticipated.  The  necessity  imposed  on  aJl  depart- 
uients  of  Prance  of  drawing  out  during  the  year  twelve  estimates 
of  the  monthly  funds  required  to  meet  the  payments  falling  due  in 
each  month,  under  each  of  the  minor  heads  of  the  budgets,  furnish 
another  protection  against  a  misapplication  of  credits,  and  afford 
timely  warning  that  the  budget  amounts  are  not  adhered  to,  or  are 
insufficient.  The  services,  in  payment  of  which  these  funds  are  to 
be  applied,  must  also  be  proved  to  have  been  actually  performed, 
not  after,  but  within,  that  year;  the  cost  of  those  services  being 
fully  established  on  settled  data,  these  justify  the  payment  of  the 
claim,  if  made  within  the  six  or  eight  months  after  the  close  of  the 
year.  Indeed  so  fully  must  any  system  of  accounting  for  liabilities 
incurred  within  a  defined  period  provide  for  the  payment  of  each 
liability  being  clearly  shown,  that  in  a  very  valuable  memorandum, 
dated  27th  March,  1864,*  Mr.  Anderson  stated,  "  the  votes  of 
^'  Parliament  are  granted  not  only  for  distinct  services  but  for 
*'  distinct  periods ;  thus,  misappropriation  may  take  place  either  by 
^'  applying  the  money  voted  for  one  service  to  defray  the  charge 
"  for  a  different  service,  or  by  appropriating  the  surplus  of  a  par- 
'^  ticular  service  for  one  year  to  the  same  service  for  a  subsequent 
"  year."  The  entries  in  our  accounts  are,  therefore,  not  true 
representatives  of  the  facts.  This  very  sound  rule,  if  rightly 
applied,  would  practically  establish  the  Prench  system  of  paying  for 
the  liability  incurred  within  a  fixed  period,  and  show  the  cost  in  the 
account  of  the  year  to  which  the  service  belongs. 

Then  again,  as  to  the  payments  for  stores,  or  supplies  of  pro- 
visions and  war  material,  in  the  control  of  which  we  entirely  fail, 
the  Prench  require  that  the  purchase  of  all  these  supplies,  in  quan- 
tities and  kinds,  should  agree  with  the  budget  entries,  and  be  proved 
to  have  been  ordered,  and  delivery  made,  within  the  year  or  within 
the  first  two  months  after  the  year  has  closed,  in  order  to  justify  the 
payments  being  legally  charged  on  the  sums  provided  in  the  expired 
year's  budget.  So  exactly  are  the  store  accounts  of  Prench  depart- 
ments kept,  that  the  value  of  stores  purchased  within  any  year,  may 
be,  and  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  debited  to  the  account  of  the 
year  in  which  consumed.  If  in  excess  of  the  year's  consumption, 
the  accounts  are  so  admirably  arranged  as  to  allow  the  cost  of  the 
surplus  to  be  carried  over  to  the  next  year's  account.  But  then 
the  separate  account  of  the  value  of  assets  kept  in  Prance,  but  not 
in  England,  facilitates  this  accounting.  Other  conditions  exist  for 
bringing  all  the  charges  or  liabilities  of  the  Prench  budgetary  year 

•  Appendix  I  of"  Beport  on  Public  Moneys  Paid,"  par,  7,  p.  658, 
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to  an  exact  settlement  within  eight  months  after  the  close  of  the 
year;  the  practical  bearing  which  final  payments  have  on  their 
prompt  settlement,  is  one  means.  The  most  important  is,  to  dis- 
courage all  imprests  or  advances  in  anticipation  of  services  being 
performed,  and,  when  unavoidable,  to  restrict  the  few  advances 
within  the  narrowest  limits,  to  specially  named  cases,  for  a  few 
stated  services.  The  proportions  to  be  advanced,  the  purposes  for 
which  authorised,  the  time  during  which  such  outstandings  may 
remain  unsettled,  are  laid  down  by  imperial  decree,  and  the  rules 
enforced  with  great  strictness. 

The  practical  result  of  guarding  against  advances  is  that,  with 
few  exceptions,  no  moneys  are  drawn  from  the  Treasury  until 
required  in  full  settlement  of  claims.  Moreover,  even  the  advances 
are  arranged  to  be  adjusted  within  the  period  for  closing  the 
accounts  of  the  year.  Accounts  are  thereby  based  on  completed 
transactions;  the  enforcement  of  this  kind  of  accounting  causes 
the  charges  or  liabilities  of  the  year  to  be  promptly  presented  for 
examination ;  it  also  entails  on  the  Q-overnment  the  duty  of  promptly 
paying  claims ;  the  final  payments  within  the  year  must  necessarily 
approximate  to  the  amount  of  the  liabilities  incurred;  and  by 
agreeing  closely  with  the  actual  cash  issues,  under  the  cash  account 
of  the  Treasury,  a  close  approach  to  the  charge  of  the  year. 

The  English  system  of  accounting  is  in  marked  contrast  with 
that  of  France ;  the  financial  year  ends  with  the  31st  March,  and 
therefore  difiers  from  the  French  year  of  account,  and  also  from  the 
calendar  year.  The  money  receipts  and  the  money  payments  within 
that  financial  year,  are  the  data  from  which  theoretically  our 
accounts  are  prepared.  But  here  again,  there  is  a  distinction  of  a 
peculiar  character  between  these  two  kinds  of  data,  and,  at  the  risk 
of  repetition,  I  must  again  bring  the  differences  to  notice,  believing 
that  it  is  the  cause  of  all  our  false  accounting. 

The  actual  moneys  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Exchequer  mthin 
the  year,  form  the  receipt  side  of  the  national  accounts,  whereas  it 
is  merely  the  credits  given  from  the  Exchequer  within  the  year  that 
form  the  expenditure  side ;  but  the  Exchequer  may  not  be  drawn 
on  to  the  fullest  extent  authorized  by  the  credits,  or  if  drawn  on 
by  the  principal  accountants  to  whom  the  credits  are  given,  yet  all 
the  moneys  so  obtained  may  not  be  paid  away  within  the  financial 
year ;  or,  as  shown  above,  even  if  paid  away,  yet  not  for  the  services 
for  which  the  credits  were  granted.  These  unissued  and  unused 
balances,  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year,  ought  consistently  with 
the  English  theoretical  system,  to  be  re-surrendered,  but  the 
practice  is  not  uniformly  enforced  for  all  departments.  Tilie  English 
system  erroneously  regards  only  the  money  view  of  the  question 
and  ignores  the  service  aspect;  the  Frencb  consider  and  respect 
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both  views,  and  haye  the  good  from  both.  However  great  may  be 
our  outstanding  liabilities  or  charges  for  services  performed  within 
the  closed  year,  though  incurred  on  the  authority  of  the  budget, 
their  exact  cost  ascertained  and  admitted,  still,  if  the  final  bill  con- 
taining the  claim  has  not  been  actually  paid  before  the  last  day  of 
the  official  year  (31st  March),  the  money  due  by  the  State  for  the 
incurred  liabilities  cannot  be  defrayed  out  of  these  unexpended 
balances,  nor  out  of  any  sums  granted  by  Parliament  for  the  service 
of  the  year  to  which  these  liabilities  or  charges  belong.  The  pay- 
ment for  these  liabilities  must  be  deferred  till  the  year  following, 
and  defrayed  out  of  moneys  appropriated  for  that  new  year's 
services,  even  if  the  budget  of  the  new  year  has  not  provided  for 
their  payment ;  the  money  so  expended  being  charged  against  the 
year  in  which  paid,  instead  of,  as  in  France,  against  the  year  in 
which  the  debt  was  incurred. 

This  practice  of  rigorously  excluding  the  payment  of  moneys 
due  for  the  year's  charges  or  liabilities  from  being  paid  out  of  the 
available  moneys  granted  for  their  liquidation,  and  throwing  the 
one  year*s  charges  on  the  moneys  provided  for  defraying  the  liabili- 
ties perhaps  of  a  different  kind  in  a  year  for  which  they  were  not 
incurred,  aud  against  a  budget  which  did  not  anticipate  or  provide 
for  the  service,  brings  on  another  evil :  it  leads  to  large  advances 
being  made  to,  and  by,  principal  accountants  to  a  great  number  of 
sub-accountants,  to  enable  them  to  anticipate  claims  for  payment 
and  to  make  advances  for  services  to  be  performed.  Now  all  experi- 
ence proves  that  advances  create  laxity  in  applying  for  a  final 
settlement  of  an  account ;  there  is  abundant  testimony  on  record 
to  show  how  very  objectionable  the  system  of  advances  to  an  army 
of  sub-accounts  has  been  viewed  by  those  financiers  who  have  dis- 
cussed this  great  blemish  in  our  system.  The  theory  b,  that  these 
unused  advances  are  surrendered,  as  moneys  not  required  for  the 
settlement  of  services  performed  within  the  year,  but  practically  this 
surrender  does  not  and  cannot  take  place ;  the  unemployed  money 
balances  at  the  end  of  the  year  are  retained  for  carrying  on  the 
service  of  the  new  year.  I  have  never  seen  any  statement  of 
balances  in  the  hands  of  sub-accountants,  and  that  it  is  even  difficult 
to  make  out  the  balances  to  the  credit  of  the  Paymaster-General. 

All  this  complexity  of  receiving  or  crediting,  and  paying  back, 
or  re-crediting,  is  the  result  of  having  no  fixed  standard  by  which 
to  regulate  the  settlement  of  claims  for  services  actually  rendered 
within  the  year.  The  only  safe  standard  is  that  of  paying  for 
services  performed;  these  involve  liabilities  just  as  much  as  the 
merchant's  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange ;  both  must  be  liquidated 
when  due.  In  respect  to  the  Government  debts  for  rendered 
services,  the  sooner  these  are  cleared  oS  the  better,  delay  does  not 
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lessen  the  amount  to  be  paid ;  on  the  contrary,  delay  only  increases 
the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  nature,  extent,  and  cost  of  the 
claim,  and  the  money  being  due  generally  on  the  service  being 
rendered,  the  delay  in  payment  induces  a  desire  to  add  to  the  claim. 

'SlIL-^Advantages  of  Bating  AtcounU  tm  Payments  for  Ssrtioes 
of  the  Yeary  instead  of  on  Payments  within  the  Year, 

The  French  system  of  permitting  services  of  the  year  to  be 
paid  for  within  a  limited  period  after  the  year  closes,  necessarily 
provides  for  income  and  expenditure  being  kept  distinct  for  each 
year,  in  order  to  strike  a  balance  between  the  transactions  of  each 
year.  The  nature  of  this  operation  appears  to  require  the  separate 
transactions  to  remain  open  so  long  as  there  are  any  taxes  due  to 
the  State,  or  money  to  be  obtained  by  the  parties  who  have  performed 
services  for  the  State ;  in  fact,  to  remain  always  open,  owing  to  the 
apparent  difficulty  of  ever  finally  adjusting  those  outstandings.  The 
insufficiency  of  the  eight  months'  limitation  for  these  accounts  to 
be  adjusted,  necessarily  causes  some  transactions  to  be  in  arrear; 
and  the  accounts  of  France  do  show  recoveries  of  taxes  and  pay- 
ments for  services  as  appertaining  to  closed  accounts  of  past  years, 
but  being  clearly  stated  in  subsequent  years'  accounts  as  due  for 
previous  years,  no  confusion  or  derangement  in  the  accounting  of 
France  is  ever  caused  thereby,  and  beiug  small  in  amount,  the 
efficiency  of  collectors  of  taxes  and  the  defraying  of  debts  is  thereby 
fully  established. 

This  system  of  separately  accounting  for  each  year's  transactions, 
originated  in  the  appointment  of  special  treasurers,  not  purely 
Government  servants,  whose  interest  it  was  to  retain  funds  in  their 
own  hands,  therefore  to  delay  as  long  as  possible  the  final  closing  of 
each  year's  operations.  This  gave  rise  to  great  abuses,  the  recol- 
lection of  which  lasts  to  this  day ;  but  under  the  exact  method  of 
the  French  finance  system,  strictly  enforced  during  the  last  few 
years,  all  persons  handling  public  moneys  being  now  Government 
servants,  this  mode  of  periodical  accounting  is  conducted  with 
marked  success,  and  possesses  so  many  advantages  that  it  well 
deserves  our  attention.  The  accuracy  of  the  budget  of  anticipated 
revenue  is  thereby  possible  to  be  verified  by  a  comparison  with  the 
actual  receipts,  and  though  some  of  these  may  be  obtained  after 
closing  the  accounts  of  the  year  to  which  they  belong,  yet  the 
amounts  can  be  checked  by  the  unrecovered  balances  of  the  year  for 
which  due.  The  pressing  necessity  which  accurate  accounting 
imposes  for  collecting  the  revenue,  causes  the  actual  recoveries  for 
the  year  to  be  brought  to  such  a  close  approximation  with  the  esti- 
mated amounts  as  to  allow  of  a  judgment  being  formed  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  estimate  and  the  diligence  of  the  revenue  collectors. 
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The  expense  budget  is  likewise  checked  by  the  actual  payments, 
which,  being  also  made  over  a  limited  period  of  time,  after  the  close 
of  the  year  in  which  the  services  were  performed,  ensures  the  cost 
or  liability  of  these  services  being  stated  so  nearly  in  full  against 
the  estimate  of  charge,  as  also  in  that  case  to  verify  the  accuracy 
of  the  estimates.  Here  again  the  great  principle  of  prompt  pay- 
ment of  debts,  which  is  a  great  economy  to  a  Government,  comes 
into  full  force. 

The  result  is,  that  two  distinct  transactions,  that  of  expected 
revenue  and  liability,  can  be  contrasted  in  the  French  accounts  with 
the  actual  amount  of  money  receipts  and  money  payments;  securing 
not  only  a  thorough  test  of  the  accuracy  as  well  as  promptness  with 
which  the  finance  business  of  the  nation  is  conducted  by  the  admi- 
nistrators, but  a  further  gain,  for  in  proportion  as  a  scrutiny  of  this 
nature  is  strictly  or  loosely  carried  out,  the  administrative  duties 
connected  with  the  branches  of  the  service  to  which  these  very 
different  transactions  belong,  may  be  judged  of  as  to  whether  due 
foresight  has  been  exercised.  Further,  in  proportion  as  the  two 
distinct  operations  are  successfully  carried  on  within  the  period  fixed 
for  collecting  the  revenues,  as  estimated,  and  settling  and  paying 
the  claims,  as  authorised  by  the  budget,  so  may  an  opinion  be  formed 
as  to  how  far  the  executive  functionaries  have  been  active  in  collect- 
ing the  moneys  due  by  the  people,  and  in  closing  the  claims  due  for 
the  services  rendered.  In  both  cases,  the  tests  will  be  beneficial. 
This  double  standard  exists  in  the  French  accounts,  whilst  the 
English  system  of  confining  the  accounting  to  show  but  one  of  the 
two-fold  results  exhibited  in  France,  viz.,  that  of  money  receipts  and 
payments  toithin  the  year,  deprives  the  country  of  a  standard  by 
which  to  appreciate  the  results  attained.  But  this  concealment  only 
exists  so  far  as  the  published  accounts  are  concerned. 

Practically,  a  full  account  of  each  year's  transactions  must 
exist,  though  not  published ;  we  constantly  hear  of  income  tax,  hop 
duties,  &c.,  being  due,  though  not  collected  within  the  year ;  and, 
again,  we  hear  of  an  apparent  increase  or  falling  off  in  the  amount  of 
anticipated  revenue  of  a  current  year,  consequent  on  the  actual  collec- 
tions being  less  or  more  than  c^culated  in  the  budget,  by  reason  of 
taxes  remitted  in  the  year  previous  appearing  in  the  accounts  of  the 
following  year,  of  which  an  account  exists  though  not  published.  So 
with  respect  to  expenditure;  the  money  due  by  the  State  for 
services  rendered  in  any  one  year  must  be  paid  at  some  time  or 
other,  and  if  not  amongst  the  payments  of  the  year  in  which  the 
debts  become  due,  they  will  be  entered  in  another  year's  accounts 
when  paid ;  and  in  this  case  also,  an  account  of  these  arrears  must 
exist,  though  not  made  public.  The  result  is,  that  though  some 
accounts  are  published  in  England,  only  those  initiated  into  the 
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office  secrets  can  say,  if  even  they  can  do  so  with  precision,  what 
portion  of  the  receipts  are  the  revenues  of  the  year,  and  what 
portion  of  the  payments  are  in  settlement  of  the  expenses  incurred 
for  the  liahilities  or  charges  of  the  year. 

The  two  national  systems  of  making  up  the  accounts  in  the  one 
or  single  form  from  the  year's  actual  money  receipts  and  money 
payments,  and  in  the  double  form  according  to  the  rights  esta- 
blished within  a  fixed  period  of  time,  have  been  more  fully  dis- 
cussed in  France  than  in  England,  but  their  relative  advantages 
and  disadvantages  have  also  in  this  country  been  considered.  The 
opinions  expressed  in  both  countries  as  to  the  merits  of  the  systems 
will  be  found  to  vary  with  the  stand  point  of  view  of  the  respective 
parties.  In  a  Treasury  point  of  view,  from  which  in  England  tho 
question  has  been  settled,  the  cash  receipts  and  cash  payments  within 
the  year  have  been  considered  the  true  and  only  basis  on  which  tho 
national  accounting  ought  to  rest,  though  even  these  have  not  been 
the  real  data  on  which  the  accounts  have  been  drawn  out,  owing,  as 
before  stated,  to  the  use  of  Exchequer  credits,  which  the  law  has 
ruled  shall  be  treated  as  equal  to  money  payments. 

Erom  an  administrative  point  of  view,  the  making  up  the 
accounts  according  to  payments  made  for  liabilities  incurred  for 
the  service  of  the  year  will  be  preferred,  but  as  the  Treasury  control 
in  England  has  in  past  years  always  enforced  on  the  administrntive 
departments  the  accounting  arrangements  most  suitable  for  the 
transactions  of  the  Treasury,  and  as  these  depend  on  available  cash 
means,  the  advantages  which  the  administrators  of  departments 
will  consider  inherent  in  the  complete  settlement  of  each  kind  of 
service  of  the  year,  so  as  to  aid  them  in  controlling  the  expenditure 
as  a  whole,  will  be,  as  is  the  case,  entirely  disregarded,  and  the  cash 
issues  entered  in  the  accounts,  in  preference  to  the  completed  pay- 
ments for  the  year's  liabilities.  Whereas,  if  the  ledgers  of  depart- 
ments of  the  State,  especially  of  the  army,  were  opened  out  to  the 
public,  it  would  be  found  that,  under  this  system  of  cash  entries, 
many  services  are,  on  the  31st  March  (the  last  day  of  the  financial 
year),  paid  for  in  such  fragmentary  payments,  and  so  irregularly, 
over  a  series  of  years,  as  to  defy  all  exact  knowledge  being  obtained 
of  the  actual  expense  for  the  year's  services,  and  in  consequence  we 
have  hitherto  been  deprived  of  that  powerful  and  useful  check  which 
the  classification  of  uniform  and  similar  statistical  facts  for  a  series 
of  years  affords. 

Now,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  to  know  thoroughly  what 
services  are  rendered  to  the  country  during  any  year,  and  what 
moneys  ought  to  be  paid  for  them,  are  two  great  essentials  for  an 
administrator.  The  services  in  general  may  be  well  known;  but 
so  numerous  are  the  details  connected  therewith;  that  the  most 
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useful  and  oonoentrated  means  of  check,  vu.,  their  cost,  is' not  made 
up,  and  cannot  be  ascertained  by  our  mode  of  accounting. 

In  the  many  excellent  views  and  instructions  in  the  reports  of 
commissions,  and  in  regulations  which  hare  at  different  times  he&n 
issued  in  this  country,  and  even  stated  in  Acts  of  Parliament,  there 
are  many  traces  of  the  existence  of  the  belief  that  a  combination  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  two  transactions,  services  performed  within  the 
year  and  their  full  cost  defrayed,  cannot  be  withheld  without 
serious  injury  to  real  economy,  and  to  efficiency.  Nay,  more,  when 
Mr.  Anderson  was  called  on  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Moneys  to 
define  in  words  the  period  over  which  the  accounts  of  the  army  and 
navy  extended,  he  replied  that  the  "navy  are  allowed  eight  months 
'^  for  the  preparation  of  their  account ;  the  army,  commissariat,  and 
"  ordnance  have  been  allowed  twelve  months,  owing  to  the  large 
"  amount  of  the  present  expenditure  which  takes  place  abroad. 
^'  The  principle  upon  which  the  account  is  prepared  is,  that  it  shall 
''  embrace  the  whole  of  the  expenditure  for  these  services  at  home 
'*  and  abroad  within  the  period  of  the  account.  It  is,  therefore, 
"  necessary  to  allow  time  for  the  receipt  of  all  those  accounts  from 
''  the  most  distant  stations,  for  the  final  examination  and  audit  of 
"  them  after  they  are  received,  and  for  the  preparation  of  the  annual 
"  balance-sheet  for  Parliament."  And,  in  answer  to  other  questions, 
Mr.  Anderson  replied  that  Parliament  ''  could  have  two  accounts, 
"  the  provisional  account  of  the  year,  made  up  as  closely  as  possible 
^'  to  the  termination  of  the  year,  and  the  finally  appropriated  account 
."  after  the  whole  of  the  transactions  of  the  year  have  been  com- 
"  pleted."  A  slight  addition  to  the  above  words,  would  make  our 
system  identical  with  that  of  France,  but  the  practical  result  shows 
a  great  difiereuce,  and  seriously  detrimental  to  our  interests* 

The  French  have  succeeded  in  securing  the  check  which  we 
neglect,  and  with  but  little  sacrifice  as  to  time;  for,  whilst  the 
duration  or  period  within  which  the  service  must  in  France  be 
rendered,  is  maintained  to  be  the  time  included  in  the  twelve  months, 
and  this  rule  is  kept  as  the  standard  for  regulating  the  payments, 
yet,  the  period  for  making  the  payments  has  been  limited  without 
inconvenience  to  the  eight  months  immediately  after  the  close  of  the 
year.  The  success  of  the  arrangement  is  proved,  in  the  fact  that 
though  arrears  are  subsequently  paid,  yet  they  are  small,  for  aft^ 
these  eight  months  have  expired,  all  power  on  the  part  of  the 
ministers,  administrators  of  departments,  to  pay  away  money  for 
previous  services,  even  though  the  amount  is  settled  as  actually  per- 
formed, and  the  money  claims  actually  due,  ceases ;  the  payment 
after  this  period  must  be  specially  approved  of  by  the  finance 
minister,  before  the  departmental  administrator  can  obtain  the  fuuds^ 
Even  then,  the  finance  minister  can  only  approve  of  such  service^ 
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being  paid  for,  on  the  proofs  whicli  at  the  dose  of  the  eighth  month 
must  be  sent  to  him,  of  the  fact  of  certain  specified  liabilities  or 
charges  then  remaining  unsettled.  Thus  it  is,  that  though  France 
has  two  budgets  open--*one  of  the  current  year,  and  the  other  of  the 
year  before— jet  with  this  little  extension  of  accounts,  they  possess 
the  fullest  information  on  the  year's  services,  and  their  cost. 

The  argument  which  has  often  been  used  in  this  country  is,  that 
the  arrears  of  former  years  payable  in  any  current  year  will  be  com- 
pensated by  equal  balances  of  that  year  remaining  unpaid  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Now,  so  long  as  the  circumstances  which  occur 
in  each  year  are  alike  and  equal  in  all  respects,  that  is,  the  total 
amounts  to  be  expended,  and  the  services  to  be  performed,  the  same 
one  year  with  another,  in  kind,  cost,  and  extent,  the  official  neglects 
or  activities  also  uniform  through  each  of  these  years,  and  the  local 
distances  the  same  over  which  the  services  of  the  year  are  spread, 
then,  the  balance  on  one  year  may  equal  in  amount  that  of  another 
year,  and  may  bring  about  equality  on  the  total  expended :  but  then 
only  in  so  far  as  the  Treasury  cash  transactions  are  concerned.  The 
administrative  difficulty  of  having  a  complete  service  paid  for,  partly 
in  one  year  and  partly  in  another,  will  still  remain ;  the  one  total,  of 
the  cash  of  the  year,  for  the  whole  department,  may  accidentally  har- 
monize with  the  separate  totals  of  the  actuals,  the  year's  differences 
also  counterbalancing  those  of  other  years,  but  the  separate  parts 
into  which  the  administrative  services  of  each  branch  spread  cannot 
agree,  though  the  differences  on  some  may  by  chance  compensate  for 
the  differences  on  others.  ^ 

The  irregularities  observable  in  the  transactions  of  the  only 
two  branches  of  the  service  (army  and  navy)  which  are  susceptible  of 
verification,  and  of  comparison  between  the  amounts  in  the  Treasury 
account  and  the  cost  as  stated  in  the  audited  account,  are  due  mainly 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  administrative  departments  are  constrained 
to  deal  with  the  payments  for  rendered  services.  Moreover,  if  the 
honour  of  public  officials  were  not  so  high  as  it  really  is,  the  state  of 
the  national  accounts,  as  recently  stated  before  the  Public  Accounts 
Committee,  could  be  made  to  appear  just  what  the  Treasury  autho- 
rities pleased. 

But  looking  at  the  past,  it  is  undeniable  that,  it  is  neither  uni- 
formity of  expected  services  one  year  with  another  year,  nor  the 
integrity  of  individuals,  which  ought  to  be  relied  on  for  effecting  a 
right  system  of  accountancy.  It  is  only  by  a  record  of  facts  as  they 
occur,  that  clearness  of  accounts  can  be  secured.  At  present,  as 
the  budgets  are  prepared,  a  larger  appropriation  of  moneys  than  can 
possibly  be  expended  within  the  year  are  required  and  obtained  from 
Parliament  for  the  services  entered  therein ;  and  as  the  power  of 
operating  on  the  parliamentary  grants  is  intrusted  to  the  Tireasury, 
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and  as  the  voted  sums  for  the  different  branches  of  the  sernces  can 
be  drawn  on  as  the  Treasury  pleases,  and  temporarilj  applied  to 
other  services,  it  necessarily  follows  that  sums  are,  at  least  occasion- 
allj,  drawn  which  are  not  entirely  needed,  either  for  the  payment  of 
the  particular  services,  or  for  their  payment  within  the  year,  and 
with  a  view  to  economise  balances,  must  necessarily  be  spent,  tem- 
porarily at  least,  for  other  services,  not  exactly  those  in  the  budget, 
for  which  the  sums  were  granted  by  Parliament. 

The  remedy  for  the  existing  great  defects  in  our  natiomd 
accounts,  occasioned  by  the  convenience  of  the  Treasury  being  more 
studied  than  that  of  the  administrative  departments,  would  appear 
to  be  attainable  by  a  very  simple  measure.  The  maintenance  of  the 
useful  administrative  unit,  comprising  service  and  cost,  uniformly 
set  forth  in  our  budgets  and  accounts,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
exhibition  of  the  cash  transactions  which  the  Treasury  requires  for 
their  own  duties.  To  this  end,  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  House 
of  Commons  should  have  before  them  the  two  very  different  things 
which  these  transactions  need.  The  administrative  departmental 
budgets  and  accounts  ought  to  show  the  services  as  to  nature,  extent, 
and  cost,  in  the  fullest  detail,  and  in  the  form  useful  to  the  adminis- 
trator; but  as  the  Treasury  only  exercise  control  over  masses  of 
money  required  to  pay  for  each  part  of  the  services,  that  department 
only  requires  an  approximate  statement  of  the  monthly  lump  sums 
for  classes  of  services,  and  when  expended,  to  be  subsequently 
accounted  for  in  the  detailed  accounts  of  the  year,  then  by  making 
the  month,  the  unit  for  the  accounting  period,  the  year's  transac- 
tions could  easily  be  completed  to  suit  the  views  of  all  departments. 

The  services  completed  within  the  year  cannot^  from  the  nature 
of  circumstances,  be  settled  entirely  as  to  cost,  and  certainly  not, 
as  to  all  payments,  within  the  year;  it  is  therefore,  only  neces- 
sary that  provision  should  be  made  by  Parliament  for  the  moneys 
being  made  payable  as  the  payments  really  do  take  place,  and 
to  distinguish  the  total  amounts  payable  within  the  financial  year, 
from  those  in  the  year  following.  The  Treasury  only  require  to 
know  monthly  amounts  in  gross,  and  not  in  detail,  one  page  of 
the  budget  of  the  year  would  suffice  for  recording  the  requisite 
entries  for  this  limited  information.  By  limiting  the  duration  of 
the  period  for  making  these  after  payments,  the  facility  of  closing 
the  year's  transactions,  both  as  respects  those  within  and  beyond 
the  year,  will  still,  as  at  present,  exist,  and  with  a  greater  extent  of 
accuracy  than  at  present.  The  addition  of  a  few  entries  in  the 
present  form  of  finance  accounts  would  enable  the  Treasury  to  place 
before  Parliament,  as  early  as  promised,  the  total  cash  transactions 
of  the  year,  with  the  advantage  of  exhibiting  the  cash  amounts 
actually  paid  for  the  services  of  each  year;  and  by  the  harmony 
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wbicli  would  thus  be  created  between  the  Treasury  and  departmental 
accounts,  I  have  tbe  fullest  belief  that  the  former  would  possess 
information  eyen  greater  in  degree  as  to  accuracy  than  is  now 


The  further  change,  abolishing  or  narrowing  the  system  of 
advances,  by  requiring  all  fixed  services  and  most  of  the  contiugent 
disbursements  to  be  at  once  paid  on  final  bills,  would,  next  to  the 
above,  if  not  equal  to  it,  be  one  of  the  most  important  financial 
reforms  which  our  nation  could  adopt;  a  monthly  refund  of  all 
cash  balances  with  accountants,  to  the  Treasury,  would  also  afford 
improved  means  of  check. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  Erench  accounts  do  show  the  cash 
transactions  within  the  year,  distiuct  from  those  during  the  after 
periods  within  which  the  operations  may  be  carried  on,  I  reply  that 
the  Court  of  Accounts,  in  their  annual  report  to  the  Emperor,  set 
forth  the  transactions  of  receipts  and  payments,  both  as  respects 
those  within  the  year,  and  those  comprised  within  the  period  allowed 
for  closing  the  departmental  books  for  the  sendee  of  the  year. 
Appended  are  two  sets  of  accounts  extracted  from  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Court  of  Accounts  for  1863,  of  the  cash  transactions  within 
that  year,  from  1st  January  to  31st  December,  and  the  second  set 
shows  the  actual  receipts  and  actual  payments  made  for  the  service 
of  the  year  1863,  including  therein  those  receipts  and  payments 
made  during  the  eight  months  after  the  close  of  the  year  1863,  up  to 
31st  August  of  the  year  following.*  Those  accounts  show  with  what 
facility  the  actual  money  transactions  of  the  year,  that  is,  those 
between  the  1st  January  and  31st  December,  can  be  stated,  as  well 
as  the  transactions  for  the  service  of  the  year,  which  include  the 
collections  and  payments  made  after  the  31st  December  and  up  to 
31st  August,  for  revenues  due  or  liabilities  incurred  within  the  year 
up  to  31st  December.  The  imperial  decree  of  the  31st  May,  1862, 
laying  down  the  general  rules  under  which  the  public  accounting 
should  be  conducted  in  all  departments  of  the  State,  requires  that 
the  annual  report  of  the  finance  administration  should  comprise  five 
different  descriptions  of  accounts,  viz.,  those  connected  with  tbe 
public  revenues,  with  the  public  expenses,  with  the  Treasury  transac- 
tions; the  budget  accounts,  and  the  accounts  of  miscellaneous  public 
services.  And,  among  the  various  descriptions  of  information  which 
these  accounts  are  designed  to  exhibit,  that  relating  to  the  actual 
transactions  within  the  year,  and  that  representing  the  service  of 
the  year,  as  well  as  that  connected  with  each  branch  of  the  service, 
must  be  set  forth.  An  examination  of  the  French  published  accounts 
will  establish  that  all  this  information,  and  much  more,  is  fully  con^ 

•  AppemUx,  Tables  II,  III,  IV,  V ;  pp.  487—440. 
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tallied  therein,  thus  proving  the  practicability  of  maintaining  the 
distinction  between  the  pa3rinent8  within  the  year,  and  the  charges 
{appertaining  to  the  year.  The  honest  and  truthful  mode  the  Preneh 
set  forth  their  uncoyered  balances  might  be  a  lesson  to  ua  to  make 
ki^own  as  clearly  out  outstandings. 

XIV. — The  Several  Distinctive  Budgets  in  Vse  in  France. 

The  second  great  objection  brought  against  the  French  finance 
system  arises  out  of  the  many  designations  in  use  when  mention  ia 
made  of  the  budget:  such  as  ordinary,  extraordinary,  roctificatif^ 
definitif,  supplemental,  complemental,  and  budgets  for  order.  Now 
these  names  are  designed  to  indicate  the  general  purposes  for  which 
public  moneys  are  required,  or  to  which  they  are  intended  to  be 
applied ;  the  documents  so  named  are  the  legal  official  forms  which 
ministers  must  use  on  certain  occasions,  in  applying  for  funds;  they 
are  well  known  and  understood  by  the  deputies  when  called  on  to 
Yote  the  public  moneys ;  moreover,  they  aid  in  enforcing  care  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  in  making  demands  for  money,  and  are  also 
well  calculated  to  aid  in  bringing  the  expenditure,  when  incurred,  to 
exact  account,  and  under  the  heads  as  voted,  showing  dearly  the 
exact  purposes  to  which  every  sum  was  appropriated.  The  mere 
fact,  then,  of  a  few  more  technical  words  being  used  in  the  financial 
phraseology  of  Erance  than  in  the  technical  phraseology  of  England 
does  not  justify  the  condemnation  of  the  French  budgetary  divisions ; 
certainly  not  if,  on  inquiry,  the  above  important  results  are  foand  to 
be  obtained  by  the  use  thus  made  of  a  few  extra  terms  of  definition* 

Indeed,  with  such  advantages  in  view,  there  would  be  good 
ground  for  adopting  in  our  own  finance  system  similar  designationsi 
in  order,  when  referring  to  our  financial  afiairs,  to  denote  aa  clearly 
as  in  their  own  case  French  statements  do,  those  various  modifica- 
tions which  our  budgets  so  invariably  undergo  year  after  year,  by 
additions  in  the  form  of  extra  grants.  The  conditions  defined  by  the 
iCrench  terms  are  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the  English  system  to 
as  great  an  extent  as  in  fVance,  and  we  might  use  the  exacter 
language  of  finance  with  a  hope  that  the  good  results  stated  to  have 
been  attained  in  France  by  these  budgetary  divisions  might  also  be 
secured  for  our  own  country. 

The  different  kinds  of  French  budgets  may  be  briefly  described 
«s  follows :  the  ordinary  budget  for  the  army  is  invariably  presented 
to  the  chambers  one  year  prior  to  the  date  on  which  it  comes  into 
operation ;  it  is  left  during  the  six  months  of  the  session  open  to 
.^crutiny,  before  the  financial  law  granting  the  funds  to  meet  the 
Jiabilities  inserted  in  the  budget  is  passed  by  the  deputies,  generally 
at  the  close  of  the  session.  This  budget  for  the  army  provides  only 
for  services  and  expenses  on  account  of  the  troops  stationed  in 
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France  and  Algiers ;  these  expenses  are  almost  of  a  permanent  chit- 
racter,  almost  unvarying  in  nature  and  in  amount,  affording  year 
by  year  but  few  openings  for  either  great  augmentations  or  great 
reductions. 

The  extraordinary  budgets  provide  for  the  unusual  or  uncertain 
expenses,  such  as  those  for  new  works,  or  special  war  expenses, 
besides  all  those  additional  services  of  a  temporary  nature,  which 
are  not  of  long  continuance/ nor  obligatory  on  the  nation.  The 
budget  reetifieatif,  supplemental,  and  eompUmental  merely  indicate 
the  additional  funds  to  those  primarily  voted  on  the  two  great 
budgets  above  named;  and  designate  the  time  and  heads  undei^ 
which  voted.  The  budget  definitif,  is  the  final,  or  completed  budget) 
with  all  charges  proposed  to  be  incurred  duly  entered. 

The  budgets  "for  order"  are  intended  to  cover  receipts  and 
expenses  of  extra  departments,  placed  under  ministerial  supervision, 
also  for  special  purposes,  such  as  are  subject  to  legislative  control, 
though  not  belonging  to  the  general  public  service  of  the  nation } 
these  almost  always  show  the  special  resources  which  ore  available 
for  the  expenses  proposed  to  be  incurred.  The  expenses  so  set  forth, 
when  the  account  is  completed,  are  subject  to  the  same  useful  and 
strict  control,  examination,  and  check  as  the  expenditure  which  is 
provided  for  in  the  case  of  the  public  service  budgets. 

These  divisions  of  the  budgetary  charges,  define  the  mode 
and  time  for  applying  for  public  moneys,  and  for  appropriating 
them,  under  well-known  heads.  They  aid,  essentially,  in  narrowing 
the  discussion  of  expenditure  by  confining  it  to  the  amounts  required 
for  those  purposes  alone  which  give  rise  to  unusual  expenditure  in 
every  nation.  For  instance,  during  the  series  of  years  from  1885  to 
1852,  the  expenditure  on  our  army  and  navy  varied  but  little  in 
total  amount,  one  year  with  another;  and,  contrasted  with  the  total 
sum  now  expended  on  the  two  services,  was,  no  doubt,  from  the  close 
scrutiny  it  then  underwent,  kept  down  in  a  way  which,  if  now 
attainable^  would  enable  the  Chancellor  of  Exchequer  to  reduce, 
probably  within  his  lifetime,  a  large  portion  of  the  national  debt* 
StiU,  as  the  whole  of  the  charges,  ordinary  and  extraordinary, 
during  that  time  for  our  army  and  navy  were  included  in  one 
budget  for  each  service,  and  all  parts  subjected  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  investigation,  valuable  time  was  often  lost,  for, 
in  reality,  after  voting  the  strength  to  be  maintained,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  charges  were  formerly  a  necessity.  Still  some  of  the 
amounts  in  our  budgets,  even  in  those  economical  years,  were  extra- 
ordinary or  unusual ;  and  if,  as  in  France,  they  had  been  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons  in  separate  budgets,  that  dose  attention 
to  this  essential  portion  of  the  budget  charges,  so  justly  open  to 
question^  both  as  to  policy  and  economy,  such  as  the  French  Mexican 
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expedition  calls  forth,  would  have  been  more  readily  bestowed  in  our 
Parliament,  and  waste  of  time  thereby  prevented.  But  if  our  heavy 
budgets  for  army  and  navy  were  even  now  divided  as  in  France,  and 
the  special  expenses  for  reconstruction  of  our  navy,  and  for  fortifica- 
tions, small  arms,  and  ordnance,  shown  in  separate  budgets,  economy 
and  efficiency  would  be  found  to  result  from  the  arraugement, 
useless  discussions  prevented,  and  the  Parliamentary  control,  now  of 
but  little  effect,  might  be  well  applied  to  those  fewer  points. 

In  respect  to  the  estimates  for  the  army  and  navy,  the  French 
proceed  on  the  basis  of  making  their  calculations  for  their  ordinary 
expenditure  on  a  minimum  peace  establishment,  as  it  would  be 
needed  if  France  had  no  duties  on  which  to  employ  the  army, 
other  than  in  France  and  Algiers,  but  with  cadres  of  regiments  so 
organised  as  to  be  capable  of  great  and  rapid  extension,  at  the 
smallest  possible  outlay,  in  order  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  sudden 
war,  to  which  every  country  in  Europe  is  exposed.  Now,  though 
this  minimum  or  peace  force  has  somewhat  varied  at  different  times, 
each  of  the  establishments  fixed  on  during  the  last  few  years  has,  on 
the  whole,  been  considered  to  be  based  on  the  required  economical 
conditions,  yet  sufficient  for  rapid  augmentation  in  strength,  as  has 
been  practically  proved. 

The  great  accuracy  already  attained  in  setting  forth  the  cost  by  an 
adherence  to  an  almost  uniform  peace  strength,  thereby  determining, 
by  an  uniform  statistical  arrangement  of  facts,  the  charges  of  this 
peace  establishment,  does  not  prevent  a  yearly  revision.  Accordingly 
I  find  in  every  French  annual  budget  a  report  from  the  minister  of 
war  explanatory  of  all  the  variations  in  the  charges  contained  in  his 
budget,  showing  the  year*s  charges  of  the  army  as  proposed,  and  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  services  and  charges  of  the  year 
preceding,  accompanied  by  statements  showing,  in  the  minutest  detail, 
the  various  sums  proposed  to  be  expended  for  each  kind  of  service, 
with  the  budgetary  headsdivided  and  subdivided  inan  uniform  way,  well 
calculated  to  admit  of  exact  statistical  contrast  with  the  like  divisions 
in  former  years'  accounts  of  expenditure.  These  reports  and  details 
are  not  of  an  ordinary  or  routine  nature,  but  are  real  and  substantial 
representations  of  the  facts ;  moreover,  after  being  drawn  out  by 
administrative  officers  of  the  War  Office  of  ability  and  integrity, 
held  strictly  responsible  for  their  acts,  these  reports  are  submitted, 
for  the  examination  of  the  war  minister,  and  after  being  signed 
are  sent  to  the  Council  of  State  to  be  thoroughly  scrutinized. 

Now  this  remarkable  body  is  divided  into  sections,  corresponding 
to  each  branch  of  administration,  and  composed  of  members  specially 
qualified  by  former  employments,  for  scrutinizing  the  affairs  of  each 
ministerial  branch ;  it  is  also  well  known  that  the  minister  of  war  has, 
in  respect  to  his  budget,  actually  undergone  an  examination  during 
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sereral  days  by  that  section  of  the  council  entrusted  with  the  war 
branch,  and  yearly  appears  before  the  council  to  explain  the  year's 
budget.  The  Tcry  fact  of  such  a  strict  course  being  likely  to  be 
followed  in  respect  to  the  budget  of  any  year,  combined  with  the 
invariable  examination  of  the  year's  budget,  must  have,  and  has  in 
practice,  an  effect,  in  respect  to  care  and  accuracy  in  preparing  the 
budget,  most  beneficial  to  the  public  interests.  But  again,  it  cannot 
too  often  be  stated  that  the  ample  and  clear  explanations  on  all  parts 
of  the  ordinary  budget,  and  the  uniform  nature  of  the  services, 
facilitate  the  verification  of  all  the  entries. 

The  budget,  having  borne  the  close  examination  of  this  expe- 
rienced council,  is  then  laid  before  the  chamber  of  deputies,  with  a 
report  prefixed  to  all  the  year's  budgets,  explanatory  of  the  whole  of 
the  financial  arrangements  of  the  year,  and  two  of  the  members  of 
the  council  are  deputed  on  behalf  of  Government  to  sustain  or 
explain  the  budgetary  charges  before  the  chambers.  A  committee 
of  deputies  is  further  appointed  to  examine  and  report  on  the  pro- 
posals in  the  budgets,  the  deputy  named  as  reporter  to  the  committee 
being  usually  selected  for  his  knowledge  of  financial  affairs.  Thus 
aided  by  these  practical  and  useful  investigations,  the  chambers 
decide  as  to  the  amount  to  be  passed  for  each  of  the  services,  and 
though  furnished  with  the  budgets  divided  into  chapters,  articles, 
and  sub-articles,  yet  the  funds  are  voted  by  the  chambers,  classified 
as  under  five  large  sections  into  which  the  services  provided  for  in 
the  war  budget  are  divided. 

This  arrangement  facilitates  the  re-adjustment  of  the  budgetary 
charges,  subordinate  to  each  of  the  five  sections,  in  case  of  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  sum  under  any  one  section.  It  is  almost  needless  to 
point  out  that  professional  officers  are  more  competent  to  re- 
arrange the  detailed  items  affected  by  the  diminution.  Thus,  sup- 
posing a  million  of  francs  reduced  out  of  the  amount  under 
Section  III  of  the  war  budget,  the  army  administration  might 
effect  the  required  saving  by  diminishing  the  number  of  soldiers, 
whose  pay,  cost  of  rations,  clothing,  and  hospital  diet  would  be 
struck  out  of  the  amounts  under  these  separate  heads;  further, 
some  amounts  out  of  other  sections  might  also  be  diminished  so  as 
to  meet  the  economies  ordered  by  the  chambers. 

But  here  it  cannot  be  too  plainly  stated,  that  the  economical 
management  of  the  funds  granted  for  the  army  and  naval  services 
is  beliered  to  be  so  securely  established,  by  excellent  administration, 
and  by  the  exactness,  order,  and  clearness  in  accounting,  that  objec- 
tions are  very  seldom  raised  to  the  detailed  charges  in  the  budget, 
though,  as  respects  the  strength  of  the  army,  demands  are  often 
made  for  a  reduction ;  the  total  saving  woidd  in  case  of  such  dimi- 
nution be  named  by  the  chambers,  the  re-subdivision  of  the  voted 
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sum  being  made^bj  the  departmental  administration  under  the 
detailed  heads  of  the  budget.  An  examination  of  the  French 
accounts  will  show  that  alterations  in  the  ordinary  budget  grants,  for 
fixed  seryices,  rarely  take  place.  In  respect  to  all  estimated  outlay, 
the  testimony  borne  by  Sir  M.  Peto  as  to  the  correctness  of  estimates 
of  works  prepared  by  the  French  public  works  department,  ia  borne 
out  by  the  like  accuracy  in  the  estimates  of  the  French  war  depart* 
ment,  as  respects  the  data  on  which  the  payments  for  the  aerrices 
therein  set  forth  are  calculated. 

The  ordinary  budgets  having  been  examined  and  passed  by  the 
Chambers,  the  financial  law  is  usually  passed  in  July,  granting  the 
funds  six  months  before  the  budget  comes  into  operation.  It  is 
expressed  in  clear  and  intelligible  language  favourably  contrasting 
with  the  clumsy  style  of  our  Appropriation  Act,  passed  long  after  our 
budgets  have  been  in  force. 

The  extraordinary  budget  charges  are  also  included  in  the 
financial  law,  and  of  late  have  mainly  comprised  the  expenditure 
needed  for  the  special  reconstruction  of  the  fortifications,  and  for 
replacing  the  ordnance  and  small  arms  of  the  French  army  by  those 
of  the  new  models,  and  for  special  public  works.  The  estimated 
expense  for  the  whole  of  these  extra  services  is,  however,  fully  pre- 
pared, and  the  expenditure  generally  spread  orer  a  series  of  years, 
the  amount  appropriated  for  each  year  being  shown  in  the  current 
year*B  budget. 

XY. — Complete  Speeifieations  in  French^  contrasted  with  Indefinite 
Entries  in  English  Budgets, 

It  may  be  asked,  in  what  way  are  the  specifications  of  the  French 
budget  more  complete  than  those  of  our  own  country  f  I  there- 
fore,  turn  to  the  two  lately  published  budgets  of  the  two  countries, 
for  brief  illustrations.  The  English  budget  has  an  entry  of  $4,ooo<. 
for  the  purchase  of  horses  for  the  severid  branches  of  the  anny, 
without  detailing  the  number  of  horses  for  each  branch,  or  the  rates 
to  be  paid.  The  French  budget  gives  the  number  of  horses  to  be 
purchased,  viz.,  7,439  for  about  200,000/.,  with  the  number  and  rates 
of  horses  for  each  mounted  branch ;  the  number  of  the  hones  for 
officers,  and  their  prices,  being  also  detailed. 

The  English  budget  shows  an  entry  of  1,166,856/.  as  the  eost 
of  provisions  for  the  soldiers,  without  details  as  to  the  number  of 
rations  to  be  supplied,  or  the  rate  per  ration;  whereas  the  French 
budget  gives  very  full  figured  statements  of  the  number  of  soidieiv 
to  be  rationed  during  the  year^  the  number  of  rations  during  the 
year  after  deducting  sick  and  absent,  and  the  cost  of  each  ration, 
with  total  cost.  I  could  select  from  the  two  budgets  many  other 
comparisons,  in  order  to  show  that  complete  speeifieaiions  ae  to 
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rates,  quaQtities,  and  numbers  necessarilj  afford  a  powerful  check ; 
whereas  the  objectionable  measure  of  omitting  the  tale,  measure, 
or  quantity  rate  by  which  the  cost  is  arrived  at,  allows  of  great 
abuses  in  expending. 

There  is  also  another  error  in  our  estimates.  It  may  be 
explained  by  what  took  place  in  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  8th  of  March.  In  answer  to  a  question  from 
General  Feel  as  to  how  the  sum  included  in  this  year's  estimate  for 
the  Small  Arms  Factory  was  intended  to  be  applied,  whether  in  the 
manufacture  of  new  arms,  or  in  the  conversion  of  the  Enfield  rifles 
into  breech-loaders,  the  Secretary  of  State  explained  that,  ''  Only  a 
"  lump  sum  had  been  taken  for  the  Small  Arms  Factory,  for  the  very 
"  reason  that  they  did  not  know  how  that  sum  would  be  expended." 
And  in  answer  to  one  of  the  many  excellent  suggestions  for  improv- 
ing the  entries  in  the  estimates,  made  by  Colonel  dykes,  the  Secretary 
of  State  replied,  as  to  the  expenditure  for  new  ordnance,  that  they 
"  could  tell  what  guns  they  proposed  to  make  in  the  ensuing  year, 
''  but  he,  Colonel  Sykes,  would  not  be  able  to  check  the  sums  from 
''that,  because  a  large  portion  of  the  money  taken  for  the  gun 
"  factory  was  spent  upon  repairs  of  guns  and  gun-carriages." 

These  brief  statements  of  the  Secretary  of  State  exhibit  several 
evils  caused  by  the  House  of  Commons  not  rigidly  requiring  all 
moneys  to  be  specifically  and  distinctly  stated  before  they  are  voted, 
and  by  denying  to  ministers  all  power  of  directly  employing  funds, 
whenever  urgently  required,  without  a  prior  vote  of  the  House. 
Now,  according  to  May's  "  Parliamentary  Practice,"  the  House  of 
Commons  only  '^  authorise  specific  grants  for  the  payment  of  distinct 
"  sums  of  money  for  particular  services,  as  explained  in  estimates  laid 
"  before  them  upon  the  responsibility  of  ministers."  According  to 
the  Secretary  of  State's  reported  remarks,  a  large  sum  is  this  year 
included  in  the  army  estimates,  and  actually  voted,  not  only 
without  the  House  enforcing  their  own  standing  orders  of  requiring 
the  detail  of  distinct  work,  but,  it  is  elicited  that  the  Government 
has  not  even  decided  on  the  pattern  of  new  arm  to  be  made  up,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  know  how  to  spend  the  money ;  thus  there  is  no 
real  parliamentary  check  upon  the  misappropriation  of  the  publio 
money,  so  eloquently  denotmced  in  former  Parliaments,  seeing  that 
any  sums  may  be  entered  in  the  estimates  without  the  guardians  of 
the  public  purse  requiring  a  specification  of  purposes,  and  necessarily 
allowing  the  accounts  to  be  anything  the  expending  department 
pleases.  There  would  be  greater  economy  and  more  efficiency  with 
defined  personal  responsibility  for  acting. 

There  may  be  difficulties  in  applying  the  French  system  in  all  its 
exactness  to  our  English  budgets,  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  nominally  requiring  all  funds  to  be  voted,  before  the 
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executive  Government  can  apply  the  moneys  to  the  service  of  the 
nation.  But  by  thus  withholding  from  the  Sovereign  that  power, 
which  the  French  Emperor  has  retained,  of  authorising  funds  for 
urgent  public  wants  while  the  chambers  are  not  in  session,  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  practically  entail  on  our  minis- 
ters the  frequent  necessity  of  incurring' responsibilities,  which  they 
are  not  justified  in  taking,  by  ordering  unforeseen  ^services  which 
always  entail  expenditure  of  public  moneys  not  regularly  granted  by 
Parliament.  Our  ministers  actually  create  liabilities,  with  less 
restraint,  which  will  require  the  spending  of  our  public  moneys  to  a 
greater  extent,  than  the  credits  for  public  moneys  of  Prance  are 
disposed  of  by  the  Emperor ;  this  power  can  only  be  exercised  when 
the  chambers  are  not  sitting,  and  before  appropriating  extra  credits 
to  the  public  services,  the  advice  of  the  Council  of  State  must  be 
obtained,  and  the  responsibility  of  two  ministers  of  state,  one  being 
invariably  the  finance  minister,  must  be  pledged.  We  are  right 
in  confining  to  Parliament  the  entire  power  of  granting  funds, 
I  and  to  the  responsible  ministry  the  entire  power  of  withdrawing 

I  the   money  from  the  purse;    but  the  English  ministry  might  on 

emergency  be  authorized  to  act,  subject  to  valid  checks,  like  those 
,  which  the  Prench  Emperor  allows  to  be  imposed  upon  himself,  by 

I  seeking  approval,  from  the  chambers  when  re-assembled,  for  legalise 

ing  the  extra  grants.  This  jealous  restriction  entails  a  worse  evil; 
it  leads  to  the  practice  of  putting  before  the  House  of  Commons 
loose  and  inaccurate  estimates,  in  order  to  afibrd  great  facilities  for 
spending  money  without  stint;  the  grants  thus  passed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  practically  place,  without  any  real  control,  large 
i  sums  at  the  disposal  of  ministers,  without  that  healthy  action  which 

I  exists  in  France  of  obtaining  special  sanction  for  their  acts  from 

I  the  chambers. 

This  great  blot  on  our  financial  system  has  been  pointed  out  by 
that  excellent  public  servant,  Mr.  Anderson.    The  remedy  proposed 
by  him  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Accounts,  was  placing  a  special 
credit  of  two  millions  at  the  disposal  of  the  Treasury,  to  be  applied 
I  as  the  wants  of  special  services  may  call  for  funds.    This  suggestion 

was  negatived,  owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  Committee  to 
I  entrust  to  ministers  of  state  any  direct  control  [over  this  fund, 

I  though  small  in  comparison  with  the  far  larger  sum  which  they 

I  ffj3solutely,  although  indirectly,  have  at  their  disposal,  from  the  ill- 

defined  way  in  which  the  House  of  Commons  is  content  to  have  the 
estimates  presented,  and  the  inefficient  check  over  expenditure,  at 
!  present  exercised  by  the  Commissioners  of  Audit.     The  proposal 

I  of  Mr.  Anderson  would  have  allowed  ministers  to  incur  a  small 

!  direct  expenditure,  but  the  far  more  serious  irregularities  which  now 

j  give  irresponsible  power  of  spending  large  amounts,  under  cover  of 
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loose  estimates,  would  have  been  arrested.    In  fact  the  proposition 
involved  the  choice  of  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 

This  special  fund  might  be  safely  entrusted  to  the  Treasury, 
provided  the  same  publicity  were  observed  here  as  in  France,  by 
announcing  in  the  "  Gazette"  the  amount  granted  by  the  sovereign, 
on  the  advice  of  the  cabinet,  to  each  departmental  minister,  showing 
in  minute  detail  for  what  purposes  to  be  expended.  The  sanction 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  every  such  expenditure 
being  a  main  requirement,  by  his  counter-signature  being  affixed  to 
the  order  in  the  "  Gazette,"  as  also  that  of  the  departmental 
minister  of  the  service  to  which  the  advance  of  cash  is  made  ;  such 
authorization  would  have  to  be  followed  up  by  a  real,  and  not,  as 
now,  a  sham  system  of  auditing,  and  the  extra  grants  made  during 
the  Parliamentary  recess  would  be  submitted  for  the  sanction  of 
Parliament  immediately  on  the  session  opening. 

The  responsibility  of  issuing  money  out  of  this  special  grant 
would  then  rest  on  the  Cabinet,  and  not,  as  at  present,  on  an 
individual  member  of  the  Government.  It  would  at  once  terminate 
the  existing  most  objectionable  course  of  transfers  of  surpluses  on 
some  heads  to  meet  deficiencies  on  other  heads,  and  create  a  real 
Parliamentary  sanction,  instead  of  a  nominal  one,  as  now  obtaining. 

But  recurring  to  that  point  of  excellence,  noticeable  in  the 
French  departmental  budget,  viz.,  its  clear  specifications,  it  was  only 
accidentally  elicited  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  the  sum 
entered  in  the  army  estimates  under  the  vote  for  the  Small  Arms 
Factory,  is  not  for  any  improper  purpose,  but  for  an  arm  of  which 
the  model  is  not  yet  fixed  on,  and  that  the  appropriation  of  the 
voted  money  will  hereafter  be  made  at  the  will  of  a  minister.  The 
French  practice  of  showing  in  a  separate  budget  the  whole  expense 
of  renewing  the  arms  of  the  French  troops,  as  a  special  and  unusual 
charge,  not  frequently  recurring,  and  to  be  spread  over  a  series  of 
years,  would  be  found  far  more  correct  In  principle,  and  in  the  end 
more  efficient  as  well  as  economical,  and  practically  far  more  con- 
venient for  the  departmental  offices,  and  would  have  obviated  the 
necessity  of  voting  moneys  for  purposes  not  settled.  The  cost  of 
renewing  the  small  arms  and  ordnance  of  the  French  war  depart- 
ment is  based  on  a  general  estimate  for  the  entire  allotment  required 
for  the  army ;  its  expenditure  is  spread  over  a  series  of  years,  and 
the  amount  which  can  be  well  employed  in  any  one  year  of  the 
series  is  entered  as  a  portion  of  the  year's  expenditure,  and 
passed  by  the  legislature  in  the  extraordinary  budget  of  the  year 
without  the  necessity  of  discussing  its  propriety.  Thus  the  lessened 
outlay  of  one  year  from  any  cause,  such  as  change  of  pattern,  or,  as 
with  ourselves,  from  not  having  agreed  on  a  pattern,  does  not  pre- 
vent a  greater  outlay  in  the  year  following  when  the  pattern  of  arm 
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is  settled,  neither  does  it  prevent  the  data  on  which  the  original 
estimate  was  prepared  from  being  revised,  nor  the  pattern  of  arm 
from  being  altered  as  new  models  are  invented.  Further,  by  the 
passing  of  the  first  general  credits  on  the  general  estimate  for  a 
series  of  years,  the  changes  needed  in  that  general  estimate  in  after 
years,  on  new  data  being  obtained,  would  be  rendered  far  more  easy 
for  the  House  of  Commons  to  discuss,  and  the  unconstitutional 
course,  of  taking  votes  of  public  money  without  statement  of  the 
specific  use  to  be  made  of  it,  would  be  obviated. 

Further,  the  '4ump  sum'*  may  be  almost  immediately  needed  ; 
and  with  the  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  department  by  which 
it  is  to  be  spent  (which  has  a  large  establishment  to  be  kept  in 
work),  of  the  way  it  has  been  voted,  it  will  probably  be  found, 
when  the  account  of  the  expenditure  of  this  ''lump  sum"  is  ren- 
dered, that  it  has  been  unhesitatingly  drawn  on  by  the  department, 
and  spent  on  work  which  may  exhibit  the  profits  of  the  £u*toTy 
to  the  advantage  of  the  establishment,  but  not  exclusively  in  the 
construction  of  small  arms  of  an  improved  or  required  pattern,  the 
avowed  object  for  which  it  was  granted.  In  time  the  Secretary  of 
State  will  learn  that  to  have  lump  sums  at  his  disposal,  on  which 
powerful  heads  of  departments  can  at  their  convenience  draw,  without 
the  responsibility  and  labour  of  preparing  accurate  estimates  of  cost 
and  of  work  to  be  completed,  only  exposes  himself  to  trouble  and  the 
country  to  great  risk  of  seeing  the  public  moneys  wasted. 

It  was  also  stated,  in  reply  to  Colonel  Sykes,  that  moneys 
required  for  repairs,  are,  in  our  estimates,  blended  with  the  moneys 
required  for  manufacturing  new  ordnance.  This  blending  of  outlay 
for  repairs  to  guns  and  gun  carriages  with  cost  of  new  ordnance,  is 
another  thoroughly  objectionable  practice.  Kepair  is  but  a  current 
charge  of  the  year  that  will  leave  no  permanent  results.  New  stores 
become  stock,  to  be  kept  as  representing  money,  and  remain  on  the 
ledger  as  representing  available  resources.  Confusion  is  caused  by 
mixing  up  these  two  distinct  kinds  of  expenses,  destroying  all  com- 
parison between  the  outlays  of  several  years. 

The  expenditure  on  new  guns  merely  converts  gold  into  iron. 
Practically  this  conversion  may  lead  in  future,  as  in  past  years,  to 
the  iron  guns  being  wasted  as  of  no  value ;  but,  nevertheless,  all  who 
understand  the  question  will  be  found  to  avow  that  a  private  indL- 
vidual  might  as  well  consider  the  conversion  of  the  funds  at  his 
private  banker's  into  consols  as  a  charge  of  the  year,  and  as  an 
expenditure  to  be  wiped  out  of  his  books,  as  for  the  nation  to  follow 
the  present  mischievous  course  of  not  having  its  actual  expenditiune 
for  new  stock,  distinguished  from  that  for  wages  and  repairs. 
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XVI. — Clearness  and  Fulness  qf  French  Accounts. 

I  haye  now  before  me  the  annual  reports  and  accounts  of  the 
armj  material  of  Prance,  extending  over  a  series  of  years,  and 
annually  laid  before  the  legislature  after  being  verified  as  to 
accuracy  by  the  Court  of  Accounts.  Xo  such  publication  as  this 
exists  in  England,  neither  do  I  believe  that  such  information  as  we 
find  in  the  French  volumes  could  be  supplied  by  our  War  Office 
records.  These  volumes  are  politically  as  well  as  financially  of  use. 
They  dispel  the  frequent  accusations  of  secrecy  and  bad  faith  so 
freely  urged  against  France  as  to  accumulations  of  stores  for 
hostilities,  as  also  those  respecting  money  reserved  for  war  purposes. 
Therefrom  any  one  can  learn  how  many  pieces  of  ordnance  are  in 
store  and  in  use  with  the  army  of  France ;  also  the  value  of  all 
material,  ordnance  stores,  camp  equipage,  hospital  supplies,  medi- 
cines, commissariat  and  clothing  stores;  the  balances,  quantities, 
and  values  of  each  article  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  as  also  the  values,  the  receipts  and  issues  are  all  stated.  For 
the  last  ten  years,  of  which  I  have  the  reports,  the  values  of  all 
war  stores  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year,  corrected  by  the 
values  added  and  struck  off  during  the  year,  have  been  maintained 
at  an  almost  uniform  amount,  varying  from  6ii  to  650  millions  of 
francs.  The  augmentations  during  the  Eussian  and  Italian  wars  do 
not  appear  to  have  caused  those  wasteful  additions  to  the  French 
stores  which  we  have  had  in  our  own  arsenals.  This  increase  is 
owing  mainly  to  our  loose  system  of  regulating  and  checking  the 
budgetary  charges  for  stores ;  in  France  the  accounts  show  the 
expenditure,  and  only  those  used  up  are  replaced,  but  no  such  check 
over  our  expenditure  exists,  for  no  account  has  ever  appeared  of  the 
yalue  and  quantity  of  stores  expended  within  the  year. 

This  was  shown  by  the  reply  to  the  question  put  by  General 
Peel  to  the  Secretary  of  State  as  to  whether  the  estimated  cost 
of  stores  for  the  navy  is  separated  from  the  cost  of  army  stores, 
to  which  the  reply  was  that  ^'he  could  not  recollect  in  any 
"  of  the  estimates  which  he  had  ever  seen,  that  any  distinction 
''  was  made  as  to  the  portion  of  the  sum  that  was  taken  for  the 
''  navy.''  This  is  a  strong  illustration  of  the  confused  way  in  which 
the  English  accounts  for  the  two  great  services  have  hitherto  been 
drawn  out.  The  cost  of  the  ordnance  stores,  of  all  descriptions, 
required  by  the  navy,  has  been  borne  by  the  army,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  actual  outlay  for 
either  service.  But  the  Secretary  of  State  is  in  error  when  he 
implies  that  because  he  has  never  seen  the  distinction  made  between 
the  charges  for  the  two  services,  it  has  never  been  attempted,  seeing 
that  the  old  Ordnance  Board;  so  mistakenly  abolished,  did  propose 
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the  distinction  being  made  between  the  cost  of  stores  for  the  two 
services ;  and  the  Duke  of  Eichmond,  when  Master-General  of  the 
Ordnance,  amongst  his  many  excellent  suggestions,  also  advised 
that  the  expenditure  on  stores  for  the  two  services  should  be  sepa- 
rated. This  amount  is  also  unknown,  and,  never  in  modem  times 
even  estimated,  far  less  shown  in  accounts.  It  is  a  heavj  charge  on 
the  army,  and  expensive  to  both  services  from  the  waste  which 
inyariably  results  from  the  mismanagement  of  one  department  of  the 
service  when  called  on  to  perform  any  duty  for  another.  I  would  as 
soon  employ  my  next-door  neighbour  to  lay  in  my  daily  stock  of 
provisions  and  keep  spare  supplies  in  his  larder,  haying  the  expen- 
diture  for  both  homes  paid  for  by  the  parish  without  any  check  or 
inquiry  into  the  cost,  as  continue  to  allow  the  army  to  pay  for  naval 
ordnance  stores,  without  even  showing  the  cost,  and  keep  them  up 
by  means  of  army  establishments.  The  slight  check  of  eren  show- 
ing in  the  accounts  the  cost  of  stores  supplied  to  the  two  services, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  repayment  of  the  outlay  by  the  naval  depart- 
ment to  the  army,  does  not  exist  in  the  annual  accounts.  Those 
who  know  the  abuses  which  arise  out  of  the  condemnation  of  stores 
by  independent  authorities  of  other  branches  of  the  service,  without 
any  serious  chec&  oyer  erroneous  condemnations,  can  well  imagine 
the  extravagant  expenditure  now  occasioned  by  the  mode  of  providing 
.  the  navy  with  stores,  without  stint,  and  without  counting  the  cost. 

This  separation  exists  in  respect  to  some  services,  mutually 
affecting  army  and  navy  or  performed  by  one  branch  for  another 
branch.  The  nayy  represents  the  charges  for  the  sea  transport  of 
troops,  but  the  actu^  expenditure  is  not  repaid  by  the  army,  and 
the  result  is,  that  an  outlay  which,  if  shown  in  and  borne  by  the 
army  estimates  and  accounts,  would  be  considered  exorbitant,  is 
permitted  to  pass  without  challenge,'  still  it  is  shown  by  the  navy  as  a 
charge  for  the  army,  and,  so  far,  superior  to  the  concealment  about 
the  stores.  The  only  real  and  effectual  remedy  is  to  follow  the 
practice  of  the  French.  If  one  branch  of  administration  in  France 
incurs  outlay  for  another,  the  money  expended  is  repaid.  The  admi- 
nistrators of  our  army  and  navy  services  now  partly  act  upon  this 
system.  The  expense  of  the  police,  employed  in  the  navy  dockyards 
and  army  arsenals,  though  primarily  borne  by  Sir  Eichard  Mayne  in 
the  charges  for  the  metropolitan  police  force,  is  inyariably  repaid 
by  the  two  services  and  entered  in  their  respective  accounts.  In 
France  this  principle  is  universal,  the  navy,  public  works  depart- 
ment, and  minister  of  the  interior,  repay  to  the  war  minister,  the 
value  of  the  gunpowder  and  other  stores  supplied  by  the  war 
department  to  these  branches  of  administration,  and  in  the  French 
accounts,  the  cost  of  dieting  the  sick  of  the  army  and  navy,  treated 
in  the  hospitals  of  either  service,  is  repaid  by  the  branches  to  which 
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the  men  belong ;  and  the  naval  and  military  departments  pay  rent 
to  the  Treasury  for  the  buildings  occupied,  if  not  erected  out  of 
funds  belonging  to  the  respective  services. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  the  many  changes  in  the  forms  and 
headings  of  our  budgets  and  accounts,  whereas  the  classification  of 
the  French  headings  is  rarely,  if  ever,  altered.  In  contravention 
of  our  Treasury  instructions,  as  before  explained,  the  changes  which 
have  been  made  during  the  last  few  years  in  the  classification  of  the 
English  budget  heads  has  destroyed  the  comparison.  Por  example, 
I  note  that  No.  18,  major  heading,  covering  the  expenses  of  the  War 
Office,  has  had  several  numbers  affixed  during  the  past  few  years, 
and  undergone  changes  so  frequent,  and  of  so  strange  a  kind  in  the 
detailed  arrangement,  as  to  require  many  pages  to  explain ;  and 
thereby  defying  all  comparison  of  either  estimated  or  actual  outlay 
for  this  great  branch.  Since  the  unwise  measure  was  taken  of  amal- 
gamating into  one  large,  unwieldly  and  inefficient  office,  many  army 
offices,  which  were  useful  checks  on  each  other,  and  efficient  and 
economically  maintained  when  separate,  the  House  of  Commons 
should  see  that  a  vast  establishment,  intended  to  exercise  control 
over  all  army  establishments,  itself  under  no  real  check,  should  be  a 
model  to  follow  in  respect  to  the  clearness,  fulness,  and  accuracy  of 
details  in  the  estimates  and  accounts.  A  comparison  of  the  voted 
with  the  actual  outlay,  one  year  with  another,  is  very  difficult,  and  it 
is  impossible  for  any  one,  not  in  the  secret,  to  tabulate  the  War 
Office  expenses  since  1854  under  minor  heads  common  to  two 
years  of  that  period.  There  is  no  part  of  the  army  expenditure 
80  dwarfed  in  the  estimates  and  accounts,  as  those  of  the  War  Office^ 
and  contrast  most  unfavourably  with  the  greater  detail  given  of  the 
amailer  expense  for  the  head-quarter  establishments  of  the  army. 
The  like  objection  may  be  urged  against  all  army  votes  during  that 
period ;  all  have  undergone  so  many  alterations  in  the  arrangement 
as  to  prevent  comparison  between  different  years  of  the  series ;  the 
Vote  18  for  the  War  Office  expenses  may  be  quoted  as  the  oue  in 
which  the  transposition  of  charges  has  been  most  extensively 
made,  and  that  in  a  way  to  cut  off  all  real  parliamentary  check. 
The  omission  for  several  years  of  the  charges  for  the  clerks  of 
classes  is  a  grave  offence. 

It  is  useful  to  reiterate  that,  not  only  are  the  French  budgetary 
details  full  and  complete  as  to  numbers,  grades,  and  quantities,  as 
well  as  money  values  or  amounts,  but  that  the  cost  of  distinct  classes 
of  services  and  of  departments  are  separately  exhibited,  and  in 
what  locality  to  be  incurred ;  these  are  most  minutely  shown,  and 
all  separately,  in  accounts.  The  comparison  of  the  details  in  the 
budgets  can  invariably  be  made  with  the  details  in  the  year's 
accounts.    Judging  from  the  reports^there  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
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least  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Freneh  authorities  to  oonf^as^  examir 
nation  by  omitting,  as  inyariablj  happens  in  EkigUsh  estimates  and 
accounts,  quantities,  and  classes  of  persons  on  whose  behalf  tbe 
expenditure  is  incurred.  The  French  further  deserve  our  imitation 
in  that  their  accounts  show  the  yarioua  charges  under  pay,  rations, 
clothing,  hospital  diets,  distinct  for  each  branch  of  the  service,  ss 
also  the  numbers  and  quantities  of  all  the  new  stores  obtained  by 
departments,  and  their  cost,  separated  from  the  cost  of  repaiis. 
Full  information  on  any  one  portion  of  the  French  sernce  can  be 
ascertained  for  any  one  year,  and  the  practice  of  stinting  some 
branches  less  in  favour  than  others  cannot  be  resorted  to  in  France 
without  detection. 

The  year's  published  account  of  our  army  expenditure  pressed 
by  the  War  Office,  and  certified  to  by  the  Audit  Boar4i  has  just 
reached  me  as  I  am  preparing  this  paper,  and  affords  a  good  illus- 
tration of  our  practice.  One-third  of  the  whole  of  our  army  expeii!* 
diture,  the  pay  proper  of  the  army,  is  represented  in  one  item,  and 
the  account  in  which  this  one  entry  of  4,391,868/.  is  made,  is 
actually  designated  the  "  explanatory  statement  of  sums  expended." 
I  cannot  but  think  that  the  publicity,  which  in  this  country  is 
useful  to  check  abuses,  does  not  exist  here*  The  abuse  which  this 
abbreviated  entry  may  cover,  is  that  the  Ggards,  or  other  more 
favoured  corps,  may  be  maintained  in  great  strength,  while  the  less 
appreciated  corps,  such  as  the  Military  Train,  is  kept  far  below  its 
establishment,  ^ow  so  uniform  and  distinct,  as  well  as  stable,  are 
the  classifications  of  the  minor  headings  in  the  Frepch  budgets  and 
accounts,  that  as  this  kind  of  blending  of  expenses  does  not  iexist, 
the  compilation  of  any  information  required  for  a  series  of  T^eargy 
for  any  one  arm — in&ntry,  cavalry,  artillery,  guards — can  be  made 
without  di^ulty.  Nay  more,  the  pardcular  locajities  in  which  the 
expenditure  is  incurred,  in  France,  Algiers,  Atexico,  Borne,  Syzia» 
China,  Italy,  Crimea,  are  all  set  forth;*  the  inoney  apent  on 
separate  branches  of  the  army  and  department,  under  unifoim 
minor  heads,  being  distinctly  stated. 

The  charge  for  any  locality,  for  any  year,  or  for  a  series  of  years, 
under  different  heads  for  aoy  branch  of  the  army  may  be  contrasted ; 
I  need  not  add  that  the  statistical  arrangement  of  such  facts  is  of 
great  value.  The  French  official  reports  enable  us  to  ascertain  not 
only  the  cost  of  the  forces  maintained  in  the  several  localities  but 
equally  the  distribution  of  the  efiectives  of  the  French  army,  during 
any  one  of  the  years  for  which  we  have  the  accounts.f  The  published 
reports  show  that  the  French  effective  army  was  distributed  as  follows 
in  the  years  below  indicated,  and  the  arms  composing  this  strength 
can  also  be  ascertained. 

•  A^ppendSx,  IWjle  VII,  pp. 4«,  448.        ♦  Il»id,  XsltoYXII,  U,  pp^iifcM*. 
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1858. 

185& 

1858. 

1860. 

1861. 

1863. 

Vmm» 

Borne, ,...M«...„....... 

Italy 

270,255 

8,760 

«0,982 

848,210 
6,899 

158,648 
68,857 

806,797 

7,378 
159.707 

7^ 

858,854 
10,378 
19,516 

68,457 
2,854 
5,932 

878,775 
18.885 

67,724 
8,434 
5,581 

828,715 
14,981 

Chrimea  .... 

AJ^tm 

Syria 

China 

Mezioo 

^ochin  China  „ 

55»48l 

82,682 
1,543 

849,997 

567,114 

547,287 

465,485 

478,889 

428,852 

The  French  aocoants  of  actual  expenditure  for  the  army  in  these 
separate  localitiee  exhibit  to  the  people  of  Prance  the  monej  the; 
pay  for  so  employing  their  military  forces.  And  this  not  only  for 
each  of  the  years,  but  by  a  simple  calculation  in  addition  the  cost  of 
any  portion  of  the  army,  or  of  the  satire  force,  can  be  ascertained 
during  a  series  of  years  for  each  service,  and,  as  above  stated,  al\ 
the  details  connected  therewith.  The  knowledge  which  the  French 
people  possess  as  to  the  army  expenses,  and  in  what  localities  cost 
is  incurred,  is  th^efove  minute  and  accurate,  and  the  money  cost  of 
the  glory  the  nation  reaps  from  having  the  French  troops  serving 
out  of  Fraaoe,  is  measured  accordingly.  The  opposition  made  by 
the  French  people  to  the  employment  of  the  French  troops  on  such 
expeditioDs  as  that  of  Mexico,  is  no  doubt  based  on  the  fact  that 
they  see  the  bill,  and  know  they  pay  too  dearly  for  the  doubtful 
honour  gained.  Now  no  such  details  aa  these  can  be  obtained  from 
our  official  reporta, 

XYU.^Xxtra  QrgmtM  or  OrediU^Spw  Obtained  and  Jf  plied. 

As  before  explained,  the  ordinary  budgets  do  not  provide  for  the 
cost  of  the  expeditions  to  Mexico,  Bone,  and  China,  consequently 
we  see  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  French  Qovemment  apply-* 
ing  for  additional  grants  to  meet  these  expenses ;  the  objectiona 
BO  frequently  raised  in  France,  as  to  the  waste  of  the  national  funds 
for  these  services,  will  be  found  directed  to  the  poUey  of  employing 
the  French  army  on  such  expeditions.  The  deputies  are,  however, 
satisfied,  that  so  long  as  the  troops  are  so  employed,  the  fVinds  needed 
for  their  paynent  must  be  granted,  and  they  have  the  fullest  certainty 
that  the  money  will,  when  granted,  be  economically  spent.  Nay 
more,  the  €k>vemraent  endeavours  to  show  that  the  expenditure  for 
each  of  these  expeditions  is  rightly  and  ecimomically  made,  for  it  ia 
clearly  and  fully  set  forth  in  the  official  accounts,  all  under  heads  com- 
mon to  the  ordinary  budget  but  separately  exhiUted,  thereby  ad«* 
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mitting  of  contrast  with  tbe  ordinarj  expenditure.  The  cost  of 
these  expeditions  since  1862  has  been  included  in  the  accounts  as 
extraordinary  expenses. 

It  IS  in  these  charges  for  distant  expeditions  that  economy  is 
practicable  in  France,  and,  therefore,  in  the  withdrawal  of  troops 
from  Borne,  and  the  promised  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Mexico, 
grounds  exist  for  the  anticipations  in  France,  of  future  diminution 
of  expense. 

The  extra  credits,  so  justly  open  to  question,  are,  howerer,  y^ 
generally  voted  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  for  which  the  expendi- 
ture is  being  incurred.  In  respect  to  these  the  French  Legislature 
has  as  good,  and  as  early,  an  opportunity,  for  expressing  an  opinion 
on  the  proposed  expenditure,  as  our  House  of  Commons  now  has  in 
respect  to  all  the  outlay  proposed  for  our  War  Department ;  and 
with  the  better  chance  of  exercising  check,  because  the  attention  of 
the  deputies  is  then  solely  devoted  to  those  portions  of  the  French 
expenses  which  are  really  open,  to  dispute,  and  need  not  be  withdrawn 
to  the  examination  of  those  details  upon  which,  from  their  fixed  and 
uniform  nature,  no  difference  of  opinion  of  any  importanjce  can 
arise. 

The  French  system,  in  its  practical  and  efficient  control  over  the 
funds  reqtiired  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  budget  demands,  appears 
also  superior  to  that  of  England,  from  the  way  in  which  the  legisla- 
tive body  votes  the  amounts,  or  confirms  the  decrees  of  the  Emperor 
authorising  extra  services  daring  the  months  the  chamber  is  not 
sitting.  In  France  all  such  excesses  are  obtained  only  by  decree  of 
the  Emperor,  or  by  vote  of  the  chambers,  and  invariably  only  on 
the  preparation  of  regular  estimates,  showing  in  detail  the  heads 
of  service  to  which  the  moneys  are  proposed  to  be  applied.  These 
increases  must  be  proposed  under  the  responsibility  of  two  ministers 
of  state,  the  one  being  the  finance  minister,  and  the  other  the  head 
of  that  branch  of  the  administration  to  which  the  extra  money  is 
to  be  appropriated,  before  the  Council  of  State  and  the  Emperor 
give  their  assent.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  be  found  on 
examination  that  out  of  the  large  sums  expended  for  oar  army  and 
navy  during  the  past  twelve  years,  in  excess  of  the  sums  voted  on 
the  ordinary  budgets,  a  considerable  portion  has  been  obtained  from 
Parliament  on  general  votes  for  the  combined  expenses  of  the  army 
and  navy.  Also,  that  these  funds  granted,  with  very  few  and  unim- 
portant exceptions,  in  lump  sums,  have  been  placed  at  the  entire 
disposal  of  ministers  to  expend  on  either  branch  of  the  two  services 
as  they  may  see  fit,  without  any  estimates  ever  having  been  prepared 
and  laid  before  Parliament,  showing  either  the  intended  application 
of  the  funds  in  detail  at  the  time  obtained,  or  the  way  in  which  the 
funds  would  be  employed  in  after  years,  and,  above  all,  without 
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Bpecifying  within  what  period  the  appropriation  may  take  place, 
thus  breaking  the  only  useful  part  of  our  system,  of  making  the 
payments  within  the  year,  as  authorised  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
form  the  basis  of  our  accounts. 

I  pass  over  the  objectionable  State  policy  of  permitting  funds  to 
remain  disposable,  in  the  power  of  ministers  of  state,  to  be  employed, 
years  after  the  House  of  Commons  shall  have  Yoted  the  supply,  to 
meet  demands  made  by  the  army  and  nayy  departments,  in  excess  of 
the  funds  granted  by  Parliament  on  regular  estimates,  because 
there  is  a  more  serious  defect,  for  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  proof  giren  by  the  Audit  Board,  in  their  annual  reports  on  the 
expenditure  of  the  army  and  navy,  that  sufficient  care  has  been 
taken  to  ascertain,  that  the  extra  funds,  appropriated  by  ministers 
out  of  these  general  grants,  have  been  spent  on  the  extra  serricea 
performed.  Another  objectionable  feature  in  the  course  followed  is 
the  double  liability  placed  on  the  nation,  consequent  on  the  regular 
budgets  being  increased  in  amount,  mainly  from  the  pleaded  neces* 
sity  of  such  operations,  for  which  these  special  grants  are  also 
obtained.  Thus,  for  the  ten  years  dating  from  1854,  the  total  Par- 
liamentary grants  to  the  army  and  nary,  on  the  regular  and  supple- 
mental estimates  of  these  branches,  amounted  to  more  than  300 
millions.  But  taking  all  the  grants  for  these  services,  for  the  ten 
years  preyious,  at  the  fair  amount  of  170  millions,  there  is  an  excess 
of  130  millions  yoted  for  the  army  and  navy  during  the  latter  of 
the  two  periods.  The  wars^with  Bossia,  China,  and  Persia,  carried 
on  during  the  last  ten  years,  no  doubt  caused  this  excess.  And  yet 
for  these  wars  the  special  votes  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
during  the  last  ten  years  authorised  about  seventeen  millions  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  ministers,  to  meet  special  requirements  for 
those  services  not  provided  for  in  the  estimates,  with  the  further 
objectionable  power  of  spending  the  extra  money  year  by  year  until 
the  credit  was  exhausted.  We  have  not  the  order  which  the  French 
secure  by  their  double  estimates,  but  we  have  all  the  expense  and 
confusion  which  the  want  gives  rise  to. 

Another  groat  defect  in  ^our  practice  will  be  observable  on  a 
comparison  of  the  sums  entered  in  our  army  budgets  with  the 
expenditure  as  certified  to  by  the  Audit  Board,  thus  bringing  to 
prominent  view  the  considerable  differences  between  the  amounts 
primarily  voted  and  expended.  The  four  years'  accounts  from  1858-59 
show  an  expenditure  in  excess  of  the  total  sums  voted  in  the  ordinary 
budgets  of  the  four  years,  to  the  extent  of  more  than  four  millions. 
The  available  accounts  of  the  two  latest  years  show  an  expenditure 
below  the  amount  voted  on  the  ordinary  budget.  Now  both  these 
differences,  excess  and  deficiency  on  the  sums  applied  for,  show  the 
existence  of  serious  defects  in  our  mode  of  estimating,    ^h^  eiccess 
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of  exp^diture,  during  four  of  these  six  Jrears,  wiw  mude  good  by  a  few 
supplemental  grants  passed  by  Parlisment,  and  partly  by  the  mcHieys 
voted,  in  years  before,  for  the  Bussian  and  China  wars,  but  portions 
appeared  to  have  been  made  good  after  the  exoess  had  been  oertified 
to  by  l^e  Audit  Board,  and  neoessaiily  long  after  the  date  when 
the  ttdaey  was  expended.  Pending  this  last  adjustment,  moneys 
provided  by  Parliament  for  other  servioes  must  hare  been  employed 
to  meet  these  excesses.  Now  all  must  allow  that  tbis  is  a  veiy 
dangerous  power  to  place  in  tiie  hands  of  any  aufthority. 

Again,  on  examining  the  separate  transactions  of  the  year, 
the  latest  audited  account  of  tlM  army  i^ows,  in  expenditure,  an 
excess  of  the  sum  voted  under  difilM'ent  heads  of  the  army  budget^ 
ao3,j88/.,  whilst  it  fell  short,  on  other  heads,  to  the  extent  of 
773,986/. ;  the  exoess  being  deducted  from  the  surplus,  left  a  balance 
of  571,6982.  to  be  surrendered.  TSo  one  having  any  experience  of 
estimates  and  expenditure  can  do  otherwise  than  view  these  excesses 
and  deficiencies  as  most  unsaus&otory.  Their  existence  besides  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  a  formal  resolution  recorded  in  the  "  Jounials 
'^  of  the  House  of  Commons,"  vol.  <»v,  p.  190 :  Besolved, — that  it 
Appears  by  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Audit,  that  the  expenditure 
for  naval  services  for  the  year  1847-48  (per  Act  of  10  and  11  Yic., 
c.  107)  exceeded  the  grants  (including  appropriations  in  aid)  voted 
by  Parliament,  to  the  amount  of  327,787^ ;  that  the  sutn  voted  by 
Parliament  for  the  formation  of  the  dockyard  battalions  in  the  year 
1847-48,  was  lo^oool.,  and  the  actual  expenditure  amounted  to 
72,3992.  190.  3(2.,  being  an  exoess  of  529S992.  Z9>.  jdL  in  the  vote^ 
and  forms  part  of  the  excess.  That  this  House  concurs  in  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  ^'  that 
''  with  regard  to  this  large  excess  (for  the  dockyard  battalions),  the 
*'  expenditure  was  entirely  within  the  control  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
"  that  the  proper  course  would  have  been  to  have  postponed  the 
^  enrolment  of  men  beyond  the  numbers  provided  by  Parliament," 
that  '*  when  a  certain  amount  of  expenditure  for  a  particular  service 
^  has  been  determined  on  by  Parliament,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of 
''  the  department  which  has  that  duty  under  its  charge  and  control, 
*^  to  take  care  that  the  expenditure  does  not  axoeed  the  amount 
"  placed  at  its  disposal  for  that  purpose." 

The  reports  on  the  Prench  expenditure  c(mtrast  most  favour* 
ably  with  the  meagre  and  unsa&factory  reports  of  our  expenditures 
The  French  reports,  from  the  Court  of  Acooimts,  show  that  the 
great  financial  principle  of  not  permitting  any  public  outlay  to  be 
imposed  on  the  nation,  until  the  estimate  for  the  contemplated 
amount  has  been  prepared,  is  there  strictly 'watched ;  that  the  role 
of  allowing  no  charge  or  liability  to  be  undertaken  by  any  miaisteri 
until  some  superior  authority  has  also  decreed  or  passed  the  esti* 
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mated  outlaTi  is  alto  fully  repofrted  on.  It  is  true  that  the  law  grants 
to  the  Emperor  the  power  of  authorising  extra  credits,  or  of  trans- 
ferring funds,  preriouslj  Toted,  from  one  head  of  the  same  budget 
to  another  head,  but  the  eiercise  of  this  power  is  confined  to 
the  time  when  the  ohambers  are  not  in  session)  and  eyen  then 
the  like  formalities  in  ensuring  exactness,  order,  and  economy,  that 
are  followed  in  respeet  to  the  passing  of  laws  by  the  chambers 
granting  eredits,  are  required  to  be  followed  by  the  Emperor  in  pro^ 
mulgating  these  decrees.  Moreover,  all  are  inserted  in  the  "  Bulletin 
of  Laws,"  and  laid  before  the  chambers  immediately  on  their  next 
assembly,  and  are  then  discussed  and  incorporated  into  laws  passed 
by  the  legislative  bodies,  and  all  scrutinised  by  the  Court  of 
Aoeounts*  The  ministerial  responsibility  in  France  is  also  specially 
enforced  by  the  Court  of  Accounts  in  respect  to  authorising  extra 
payments^  seeing  that  all  these,  as  well  as  the  applications  for  grants 
for  extraordinary  services,  must  have,  in  addition  to  the  signature 
of  the  war  or  departmental  minister,  that  of  the  finance  minister 
approving  thereof,  before  the  Emperor  signs  the  decree.  All  depar* 
tures  therefrom  are  duly  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Court.  In  this 
process  there  is  an  extent  of  formality  and  of  publicity  in  transac* 
tionsi  which,  even  if  viewed  as  constitutionally  wrong,  yet  checks 
discontent  by  the  publicity.  As  respects  the  control  of  the  cham«* 
bers,  it  may  safely  be  said  to  be  as  effective  as  that  which  our 
House  of  Commons  exercises,  and  the  Court  of  Accounts  surpasses 
in  efficiency  our  Audit  Board. 

This  eleamess  and  fulness  in  budgets  and  accounts  of  public 
expenses  may  not  prevent  the  expenditure  of  the  nation  being  con- 
siderable, as  seen  by  the  example  of  France,  but  this  good  would  be 
secured,  that  if  in  England  we  had  the  same  exeellent  mode  of  esti« 
mating  and  aodounting  as  obtains  in  France,  the  power  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  place  a  restraint  on  the 
Government  in  respeet  to  the  gross  sums  to  be  drawn  from  the 
pockets  of  the  nation,  would  be  increased  many  fold,  and  would 
entail  the  necessity  of  sanction  for  extra  grants  before  spending. 
If  our  estimates  were  made  true  expositions  of  anticipated  revenue 
and  liability,  dearly  and  distinctly  classified,  and  if  Parliament  would 
employ  an  efficient  establishment  to  enforce  the  responsibility  of  the 
officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  prepare  them,  by  demanding  within  a 
limited  time  an  explanation  of  all  important  differences  between 
estimates  and  actual  results,  by  claiming  a  refund  of  all  unexpended 
sums  under  the  several  distinct  assignments,  and  by  withholding 
sanction  to  the  excess  of  expenditure  under  any  of  them  until  satis- 
factory reasons  be  adduced,  then  the  blots  could  be  then  hit  by  aid 
of  the  right  means  of  challenging  mistakes  on  good  and  sound  data, 
as  the  deputies  of  France  can  now  do  when  questioning  the  propriety 
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of  the  expenditure  for  Mexico  and  Borne,  all  of  which,  readj  to  their 
hand,  is  shown  in  full  defcail  in  the  accounts  of  France. 

The  marked  contrast  between  the  two  nations  may  thus  be 
summed  up,  that  whilst  in  England  the  people  are  content  to 
grant  ample  funds  to  the  GFovernment  for  the  efficiency  of  the  army 
and  navy  and  public  service  generally,  they  have  no  assurance  that 
it  will  be  economically  and  usefully  spent.  In  France,  on  the  con* 
trary,  the  people  know  and  admit,  that  however  great  may  be  the 
sums  the  Emperor  obtains  from  the  nation  for  the  army  and  nayy, 
he  honestly  sees  to  their  right  application,  and  being  ably  supported 
by  excellent  departmental  officers,  the  nation  has^  full  confidence  in 
the  economy  of  the  expenditure.  The  people  really  is  told  where  the 
money  goes  to,  and  can  see  for  itself  under  what  head  the  reoord 
shows  that  there  has  been  too  much  paid  for  a  whistle. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  describe  the  precautions  used  in 
France  to  ensure  proper  administration  of  the  public  fiinds,  by 
applying  to  all  branches  clear  and  explicit  regulations,  so  that  all 
budgetary  and  financial  operations  in  each  division  of  the  adminiatra- 
tion  may  be  carried  on  in  an  uniform  and  regular  way.  It  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated,  that,  it  is  mainly  through  the  long-established 
practice  of  entering  in  the  budgets  the  details  of  all  proposed  charges, 
and  specifying  the  exact  purposes  to  which  the  public  moneys  were 
to  be  applied,  that  the  economical  and  right  appropriation  of  funds 
has  been  ensured.  Following  thereon,  I  also  see  in  France  another 
good  result  firom  a  clear  budgetary  system.  It  protects  the  nation 
against  being  charged  with  future  liabilities  by  any  Minister  of  State^ 
or  other  authority,  who  has  not  obtained  a  budgetary  credit  from 
either  the  Emperor  or  Legislature.  An  examination  of  the  finan- 
cial history  of  France  will  abo  show,  that  whatever  temporary  irregu« 
larities  in  the  preparation  of  the  budgets  may  have  taken  places 
during  the  political  convulsions  to  which  the  country  has  been  ex* 
posed,  the  financial  disorders  have,  under  the  laws,  been  promptly 
checked  by  the  able  administrative  officers  of  the  bureaux,  and,  under 
the  honest  support  of  the  Emperor,  it  is  to  them  that  the  credit  is 
due  for  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  great  principle,  so  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  the  French  people,  of  requiring  all  expenditure  to  be 
represented  by  a  distinct  entry  in  the  budget. 

'X,Ylll.—I)efecU  observable  in  the  latest  English  JEstimates. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  much  on  the  great  attention  required  to  be 
given  to  the  budget  and  audited  statements,  because,  without 
accuracy  in  the  details  of  the  original  authority,  the  income  and 
expenditure  cannot  be  correctly  audited,  without  which  no  financial 
measures  can  be  safely  or  satisfactorily  carried  on.  Moreover,  loose 
estimates  invariably  lead  to  wasteful,  extravagant,  or  what  is  worse, 
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ignorant  expenditure,  and  to  inaccurate  accounting.  In  order 
further  to  illustrate  the  great  inaccuracies  to  which  our  accounting 
is  liable  from  defectiye  estimates,  I  may  mention  that  the  estimated 
expenditure  for  one  article  of  provisions  for  the  army,  in  the  three 
J  ears  ending  1864-65  aggregated  4,218,864/.,  whilst  the  actual 
expenditure  only  amounted  to  3,852,101/.,  being  an  error  of  more 
than  a  third  of  a  million.  Again,  for  the  same  period,  the  estimated 
ration  recoveries  from  soldiers  aggregated  2,674^755/.,  whilst  the 
actual  recoveries  only  aggregated  2,238,995/.,  being  a  difference  of 
435,000/.;  on  both  sides  of  this  account,  the  error  is  nearly  a  million, 
arising  out  of  the  estimate  of  expense  and  the  estimate  of  recoveries 
being  both  far  above  the  actuals.  The  excellent  leader  in  the 
*'  Times  "  of  the  24th  Eebruary,  on  the  present  year's  war  estimates, 
contains  useful  remarks.  That  article  points  out,  that  an  apparent 
diminution  in  the  war  expenditure  of  only  6,407/.  has  been  effected, 
and  that  but  for  the  saving  in  the  clothing  department,  the  year's 
estimated  expenditure  would  have  been  in  excess  of  that  for  last 
year,  instead  of  there  being,  as  the  official  estimates  appear  to  show, 
a  saving  of  253,447/. 

The  doubt  is  here  caused  by  the  delusive  mode  in  which  the 
estimates  are  drawn  up.  Instead  of  placing  all  outlay  on  one  side, 
and  the  recoveries  on  the  other,  the  War  Office  estimates  show 
that,  taking  recoveries  into  account  in  diminution  of  gross  charges, 
and  giving  the  balance  as  the  net  outlay,  many  deductions,  aggre« 
gating  a  large  sum,  are  made  from  the  gross  expenditure,  so  as 
apparently  to  diminish  its  real  amount ;  and  further,  owing  to  the 
natural  tendency  to  minimise  proposed  expenditure  and  maximise 
expected  recoveries,  a  double  error  may  arise,  both  tending  to  make 
the  expenditure  appear  less  than  it  really  is.  This  practice,  objec- 
tionable in  a  mere  account  point  of  view,  is  in  contravention  of  an 
instruction  in  Treasury  Minute,  dated  2nd  May,  1848,  wherein, 
after  a  review  of  the  course  followed  during  many  years,  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  stated  that  '*  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
''  recommendations  of  the  several  committees  of  the  House  of 
''  Commons  before  referred  to,  respecting  the  mode  of  carrying  these 
"  appropriations  to  the  credit  of  the  public,  and  of  the  effects  of  the 
"  various  principles  hitherto  adopted,  my  Lords  are  of  opinion  that 
<*  henceforward  the  great  departments  of  public  expenditure  should 
<<  submit  their  annual  estimates  to  Parliament  without  any  deduction 
**  on  account  of  appropriations  in  aid,  and  that  the  full  sums  for  naval 
**  and  military  services  should  be  voted.  They  are,  therefore,  pleased 
''  to  direct  that  no  further  appropriations  shall  be  credited  in  aid  of 
''  the  army,  commissariat,  navy,  and  ordnance  votes,  but  that  the 
''  receipts  in  question  shall,  commencing  from  the  present  time,  be 
"  paid  over  quarterly  to  Her  Majesty's  Exchequer,  to  be  appro- 
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''  priated  as  ways  aad  meana."  Thero  are  other  useful  infitnictio&a 
as  to  the  examination  of  and  aooonnting  for  these  ^'  aids/*  bat  I  maj 
saj)  thai  so  &r  from  the  orders  of  the  Treasury  having  been  obeyed, 
the  practice  has  been  continued  of  deducting  the  expected  teedpis 
fbom  the  gross  expenditure)  and  to  a  greater  extent  in  this  year's 
estimates  than  ever  before.  Nay  more,  the  disobedience  of  the 
Treasury  iustructioa  was  brought  to  protninent  notiee  by  the  exami* 
nation  of  a  witness  before  a  select  coikimittee  of  1^  House  of 
OommonS)  without  leading  to  any  ebangei 

The  year's  estimated  outlay,  according  ^  t^e  War  Office  es^ 
mate,  for  the  yesr  ending  dlst  March,  1867^  is  14,095,000^  itxt  an 
army  strength  of  1 58^  1 1 7  officers  and  men ;  and  the  latest  published 
audited  War  Office  accounts,  for  1868-64, 1  adopt  as  a  comparison 
with  the  present  estimate.  The  force  proposed  to  be  kept  up  in 
1863-64  amounted  to  146,242  officers  and  men,  but  what  force  was 
actually  maintained  is  not  known,  as  no  verification  as  to  strength 
is  ever  made  in  England,  though  accurately  ascertained  in  Fianoe% 
The  present  estimate  prorides  for  about  10,000  office^  and  men  less 
than  in  1863-64.  In  that  year  the  audited  expenditure  was  found  to 
be  14,890,2)8^.,  but  the  detailed  statements  show,  that  in  order  to 
make  the  results  approximate  to  those  in  the  estimate,  the  sum  of 
1,339,246/.  is  entered  under  yarious  heads,  in  diminulion  of  the  real 
expenditure.  In  like  manner,  in  this  yeiir's  estimate,  the  amount 
is  only  kept  down  to  1 4,095, oool.,  by  making  deductions  to  the 
enormouB  amount  of  19733)893/.,  being  the  expected  recovmes 
during  the  year ;  and  by  a  large  diminution  in  the  votes  for  stores. 
The  actual  expenditure  for  1863-64  ought  to  appear  in  the  accounts 
as  really  found,  independent  of  the  sums  recovered,  to  the  amount 
of  16,229,484/.  This  year's  estimated  outlay  ought  to  be  put 
down  at  15,828,893/.,  apart  from  the  eslimated  reeov^es,  applied 
to  diminish  the  year's  apparent  expenses^  The  difference  between 
the  actual  of  1863-64,  and  the  estimate  c^  1866-67,  as  above,  is 
400,591/. ;  but  with  a  reduction  <^  army  strength  in  the  estimated 
establishment  of  1866-67,  as  compared  with  that  of  1868-64,  ot 
10,000  men  and  2,000  horses,  the  diminution  of  outlay  ought,  on 
General  Peel's  calculaticm  x^  iooi.  per  man,  to  be  fully  i)Ooo,ooo/., 
instead  of,  as  ab&ve,  40o,59t/»  And  even  this  saving  is  problem- 
atical. There  ate  gteat  doubti  Whether  the  estimated  recoveries  will 
be  realized  this  year  to  the  eiEient  stated,  for  nkany  of  the  proposed 
recoveries,  such  as  stoppages  fel^  provisions)  hospital  diets,  &c.,  are 
put  down  at  higher  amounts  than  the  recoveties  ef  1863-64,  when 
a  larger  force  was  kept  Up.  The  largely  diminished  ekpenditute  for 
stores  taken  in  abatement  showii,  as  Mr.  Hdflhry  stated  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  Public  Moneys,  "  that  you  may  live  im  your 
^  stores,  and  make  a  saving  on  the  aggregate  gMit«t*^ 
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Tbe  far  higher  question  raised  by  the  **  Timet,*'  as  to  the  effect 
^ich  the  diminished  cantribations  from  India  will  hare  on  the 
real  expenditure  for  the  army,  cannot  be  discussed,  seeing  that 
the  entries  in  the  estimates  ai^  so  arranged  as  not  to  place  Parlia- 
ment in  possession  of  accurate  information  as  to  the  exact  pay* 
ments  from  India,  and  from  other  sources,  which  will  this  year 
reach  the  Treasury.  The  present  year's  estimate  makes  ont,  how- 
ever, that  the  extra  receipts  and  payments,  which  were  in  1864-65 
1,308,600/.,  will  this  year  rise  in  amount  to  1,456,400/.;  in  other 
words,  that  with  a  diminished  strength  in  India,  the  extra  receipts, 
which  were  largely  swelled  in  1864-65  by  the  greater  strength  kept 
up  in  India,  will. this  year  be  augmented,  though  that  strength  on 
which  the  capitation  tax  is  paid  is  actually  lessened.  Well  may  the 
*'  Times  '^  denounce  the  mode  in  which  these  estimates  are  prepared, 
and  still  more  will  they  appear  to  disadvantage  with  the  carefully 
and  clearly  prepared  details  which  the  French  budget  affords. 

The  ''Times"  justly  calls  attention  to  the  only  improvement 
which  can  be  found  in  this  year's  form  of  estimating,  and  that 
is  in  respect  to  the  third  vote  for  clothing  establishments,  services, 
and  supplies.  In  this  one  portion  of  the  estimate  there  is  an 
approach  to  the  admirable  detail  which  the  French  war  budget 
gives,  as  to  the  rate  of  cost  per  man  for  the  soldier's  [clothing,  and 
cost  of  some  of  the  materials  to  be  purchased  for  that  clothing. 
The  year's  estimate  should  exhibit  the  cost  of  the  clothing  estab* 
lishments  distinct  from  that  for  materials  ;  the  numbers  composing 
the  establishments,  as  well  as  the  rates  of  pay,  the  quantities  of 
materials,  with  rates  and  numbers,  and  rates  of  cost  of  garments  to 
be  obtained  or  made  up,  as  also  the  strength  of  the  army  by  ranks 
to  be  supplied  with  clothing,  should  all  be  entered.  The  very  clear 
course  followed  by  the  French  War  Department,  in  accounting  for 
the  gunpowder  made  up  for  all  the  services,  should  be  followed  by 
the  clothiug  department,  and  the  operations  of  this  useful  depart- 
ment will  then  be  less  liable  to  be  misunderstood. 

It  is  for  the  interest  of  this  well -managed  portion  of  the  manu- 
facturing departments  of  the  army  to  show  by  results,  to  be  set 
forth  in  the  estimates  and  accounts,  that  its  working  is  economical  to 
the  State  and  beneficial  to  the  soldier.  Nothing  is  better  odcnlated 
to  insure  this  olject  than  to  keep  the  outlay  for  all  materials  distinct 
from  that  for  thb  estabKshments,  thereby  guarding  against  the  sus- 
picion as  to  the  rightfulness  of  the  claim  which  the  War  Office  puts 
forward  of  diminished  expenditure  in  this  year*s  estimate,  which 
natnrally  arises,  when  it  is  seen,  as  shown  above,  that  the  apparent 
saving  is  effected  not  by  diminished  charges,  but  by  abstaining  from 
procuring  ordnance  stores.  This  saving  is  shown  in  the  12th  and 
Idth  Yotesy  where  the  piroposed  outhgr  for  atorea  for  1866-67  is 
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400,cx>oZ.  below  the  estimated  outlay  of  1863-64.  In  fact,  by  expend- 
ing military  stores  without  replacing  them,  the  present  Government 
are  acting  as  a  Government  of  thirty  years  ago  did  in  respect  to 
naval  stores,  in  fact  living  on  their  stores  and  making  a  saving  on 
the  aggregate  grants. 

XIX. — UnneceMary  Withdrawal  of  Cash  from  Bxehequer^  Large 
AoewnuloHons  against  Fagmaster  -  General^  Large  Balaiices  ia 
Debit  of  Sub-Aceountants. 

1  now  invite  your  attention  to  a  serious  evil  which  exists  in  the 
English  system,  but  from  which,  as  already  stated,  the  French  system 
of  accounts  is  free.  This  arises  out  of  the  objebtionable  English 
practice  of  making  imprests  or  advances ;  it  leads  to  the  withdrawal 
of  large  sums  from  the  Exchequer,  before  being  required,  and  to 
the  retention  of  needlessly  heavy  balances  by  sub-accountants,  thus 
causelessly  crippling  the  money  resources  of  the  Treasury.  In  illus- 
tration of  my  pointy  I  take  up  our  War  Department  accounts  for 
examination. 

The  Exchequer,  under  authority  from  the  Sovereign  and  Treaaury, 
supplies  the  Paymaster-General  with  funds  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  army.  The  balances  in  the  Exchequer  of  the  unissued  army 
grants,  at  any  one  date,  ought  to  show  the  total  expenditure  of  the 
year,  approximately,  by  the  amounts  which  the  Paymaster- General 
has,  up  to  that  date,  drawn  out  of  the  Exchequer.  I  place  before 
you  the  following  table  of  the  balances  in  the  Exchequer  at  the  dates 
below,  extracted  from  the  statement  of  army  ledger  balances.  The 
total  army  expenditure  as  found,  enables  us  to  ascertain  the 
approximate  amount  paid  to  the  Paymaster-General.  The  table  is, 
however,  incomplete,  owing  to  the  War  Office  having  withheld  one 
year's  account  of  ledger  balances,  it  is  also  defective  by  reason  of 
the  many  changes  in  the  dates  of  closing  the  balances. 


For 

what  Year  of 

Acoount. 

▲ctnal  Balance 

of 
Unisraed  Granta 

in 
Exeheqaer. 

Dateaon 
Straok. 

Total 

ExpenOiture  as 

found  on 

Audit 

Apprazinate 

Am^ontPaidto 

Faymaater-Oenaal 

to  Date 

of  Balances 

1857-58 

'5a-69 

*69-60 

'60-61 

'61-62 

'62-63 

'63-64 

'64-66 

'66-66 

£ 
1,618,736 
2,590.164 
2,448,621 
2,505,868 
4,190,380 

4.9<55,35p 

not  supplied 

7,850,000 

6,385,000 

Slst  JanuoTT,  1858 
81st        „            '69 
31st  December,  '69 
3l8t  January,     '61 
3l8t  December,  '61 
dlst        „           '62 

30th  September, '64 
8l8t  October,      '66 

£ 
18,217,614 
12,627,058 
14,140,641 
16,286,832 
15,982,669 
16,419,846 
14,890,239 
14,639,628 

£ 

11,598,878 
9,956,889 

11,691,920 
9,186,064 

11,742,289 

io,453i99^ 

6,789,628 

1866.]  and  AeaounU  of  JEtiffland  and  Trance.  89d 

An  examination  of  this  table  will  show  that  the  amoants  actually 
withdrawn  from  the  Exchequer  for  the  army  appear  to  be  sufficient 
for  that  expenditure  for  a  few  months  more  than  ought  to  have  been 
needed,  when  calculated  according  to  the  monthly  ayerage  of  the 
year's  expenditure ;  but  I  admit  that  without  a  full  inyestigation  it 
is  impossible  to  ascertain  how  far  the  withdrawals  exceeded  the  real 
requirements  to  defray  expenditure. 

The  Faymaster-Greneral,  on  the  requisition  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, issues  funds  to  tlie  sub*accountant8  out  of  these  amounts. 
Now,  the  cash  balances  in  his  hands  ought  to  be  kept  down  at  the 
lowest  point,  or,  if  large,  these  might  be  considered  as  the  real 
balances  available  not  only  for  the  army,  but  general  requirements 
of  the  Treasury,  in  order  so  to  utilize  balances  as  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  deficiency  bills,  in  security  to  the  Bank  of  England,  for 
advances  to  Government.  By  the  ledger  statement,  the  balances 
in  the  hands  of  the  Paymaster-General  were  as  follows,  on  the  dates 
below,  corresponding  with  the  dates  of  the  Exchequer  balances ; 
these  balances  will  appear  to  be  very  considerable  in  amount,  having 
reference  to  the  army  requirements  up  to  the  stated  dates. 

Slat  March,     1867 1,263,512 

Slflt  January,     '58 1,261,125 

SOth  Norember,  '68 2,996,127 

Slst  December,  '69 7,032,620 

dirt  January,     '61 4,294,608 

Slst  December,  '61 ^ 8,813,5x9 

Slst        „  '62 6,826,426 

Account  not  supplied  this  year  (1863) 

SOth  September,  1864 8,864,160 

Slst  October,         '65 31786,507 

But  in  respect  to  these  balances,  we  are  at  once  met  by  a 
difficulty,  which  so  often  arises  in  our  army  accounts;  since  the 
amalgamation  of  the  army  and  ordnance  into  the  present  War  Office, 
a  change  of  system  has  taken  place  in  showing  the  actual  cash 
balance  of  the  Faymaster-Oeneral,  separate  from  the  cash  advanced 
by  him  to  sub*accountants.  The  actual  cash  balance  was  last  shown, 
in  one  year  of  the  above  series,  viz.,  on  the  Slst  March,  1857. 
A.bout  that  date,  the  accounts  of  the  Paymaster-General  ceased  to 
be  sent  to  the  Audit  Commissioners  for  examination,  the  War  Office 
having  undertaken  to  audit  the  money  issues  by  the  Paymaster* 
General ;  a  function  specially  suited  for  the  Audit  Board,  as  afford- 
ing the  best  and  indeed  only  check  on  the  money  issues  to  the  War 
Office.  Indeed,  this  very  check  was  one  that  was  prominently  urged 
by  Mr.  Anderson  in  his  memorandum  of  27th  March,  1854,  as  the 
check  against  any  abuse  of  the  Treasury  authority  in  overdrawing,  in 
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the foUoving  warda! — ''The  moneyt  gmnted  for  armjand  vulitia 
«  Benrioe^  are  under  the  eontrol  of  the  Secretary  at  War."  **  The 
''  Treasury  has  bo  power  to  draw  on  these  grants,  and  the  best 
''  security  which  the  public  has  against  the  misapplication  of  them 
**  by  the  Paymaster-General^  under  the  direction  of  the  Treasuiy 
*'  is^  that  the  Audit  Boi^rd  would  disallow  in  his  accounts  any  pay- 
"  ment  made  upon  an  order  not  drawn  in  conformity  with  the  law." 
The  large  balances  now  standing  against  the  Faymasiec^Qeneral 
show  the  laxity  of  the  existing  check,  and,  apart  from  the  question 
of  legality  in  taking  away  the  control  of  the  Audit  Board,  the  delay 
in  clearing  off  the  amounts  issued  by  the  Paymaster-General  appears 
wholly  unnecessary;  the  vouchers  for  the  advances  made  to  sub- 
accountants  are  mere  orders,  in  the  simplest  form,  and  the  facility 
for  passing  the  accounts  of  the  Paymaster-General  by  their  ezamina* 
tion  is  therefore  great,  yet  months  of  arrears  appear  to  have  accu- 
mulated I  moreover^  moneys  paid  out  to  sub-accountants,  and  for 
which  the  Paymaster- General  has  a  right  to  take  credit,  should  not 
be  blended  with  the  cash  balance  standing  to  the  credit  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War.  I  may  also  add,  that  when  the  army 
balance-sheet  was  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Anderson,  the  cash  in  hand 
was  inserted,  and  continued  to  be  shown  until  the  War  Office  was 
formed,  and  the  navy  balance-sheet  continues  to  this  date  to  show 
the  cash  balance  without  blending  the  amounts  disbursed,  but  not 
audited.  This  vicious  and  very  questionable  practice  of  blending 
two  transactions  of  an  opposite  character  under  one  head  only 
proves  how  little  control  the  Treasury  can  exercise  over  the 
accounts. 

The  remarkably  large  balances  outstanding  to  the  debit  of  our 
army  of  sub-accountants  is,  however,  the  most  objectionable  feature 
in  the  whole  of  our  financial  arrangements.  The  following  state^ 
ments  of  outstandings  to  the  debit  of  individuals  will  ^hibit  the 
evil  in  a  serious  light ;  I  cmly  give  a  few  examples  of  baknces 
compiled  from  the  statement  of  ledger  balances  annexed  to  the 
account  of  the  army  expenditure  for  the  year  1864i-65. 

In  that  (the  latest  published)  account,  there  stand,  on  the  dlst 
October,  1865,  to  the  debit  of  773  colonels,  paymasters  of  regiments, 
the  sum  of  2,565,213^.;  to  the  debit  of  276  barraek-mai^rs,  store- 
keepers, &c.,  the  sum  of  1,066,664^.;  to  the  debit  of  207  eolonels 
and  paymasters  of  regiments  of  militia,  the  sum  of  539907  5 Z.;  to  the 
debit  of  283  volunteer  accountants  the  sum  of  254,792^.;  to  the  debit 
of  1 17  staff  ofiicers  of  pensioners,  the  sum  of  1,060,1  lOJL  The  gross 
total  therefore  of  the  above,  outstandings  to  the  debit  of  1,656 
several  accountants,  is  5^485,857^  on  the  Slst  October,  1865.  It 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  from  the  way  different  classes  of 
accountants  are  mixed  up»  to  specify  the  number  of  months  during 
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which  theie  accamulated  balances  have  remained  unauditeda  hut 
judging  froiA  the  debit  balance  of  1,060,110/,  againsi;  the  117  staiF 
officers  of  pensioners,  the  accuinulations  wou)d  appear  to  repreaent 
twelve  months  unaudited  expenditure  for  each  class  of  accountants. 
I  haye  endeayoured  to  tabulate  these  debit  balances  for  a  series  of 
years,  but  without  success,  owing,  as  «gain  I  specially  notice,  to  the 
many  strange  changes  introduced  into  the  ledger  balances  of  differ^t 
years,  whereby  the  classes  of  accountants  inclnded  under  each  head 
cannot  be  nniformly  set  forth  by  reaaoi^  of  the  yearly  transfers  of 
accountants  from  one  class  to  another,  which,  with  the  alterations 
in  dates  on  which  the  balances  are  struck,  effectnaUy  destroy  the 
statistical  check  deriyable  from  tabulating  like  £^cts  for  a  period  of 
years. 

It  would  haye  been  useful  to  have  been  able  to  tabulate  these 
unaudited  balances,  as  I  believe  that  the  figures  would  show  the  very 
large  sums  which  have  in  some  years  remained  long  unsettled.  It 
would  also  have  been  useful  to  have  had  a  comparison  between  the 
outstandings  of  late  years  and  the  amount  of  advances  or  imprests 
referred  to  in  Mr.  Anderson's  memorandum  of  27th  March,  1854, 
wherein  he  mentions  the  sum  of  three  millions  as  the  advances  of 
the  year,  being  only  half  the  amount  of  the  actual  outstandings  at 
the  present  time« 

XX. — Slow  and  Defective  Audit,  in  Examining  at^d  Passing 
Expenditure. 

The  slowness  in  auditing  the  accounts  of  the  army  expenditure 
is  one  of  the  most  marked  features  in  our  system :  a  delay  which  is 
alone  sufficient  to  vitiate  the  control  over  expenditure.  In  order  to 
enable  you  to  judge  thereof,  I  exhibit  a  table  of  the  sums  passed  as 
examined  at  different  dates.  But  before  making  comipents,  a  few 
of  the  many  extract^  which  could  be  given  from  the  evidence  or 
writings  of  able  officers  connected  with  our  financial  business,  as  to 
the  great  importance  of  prompt  and  effectual  audit,  are  now  placed 
before  you. 

The  Beport  on  Public  Accounts,  9th  February,  1829,  by  Messrs. 
Brooksbank  and  Beltz  (Pari.  Paper,  290  of  1st  June,  1829),  stated 
at  p.  108 : — "^  In  dealing  with  the  accounts  under  consideration,  there 
"  is  really  no  object  of  paramount  importance  to  that  of  securing 
'*  their  early  transmission  to  this  c<mntry^  and  of  subjecting  them, 
^'  iiCHsniATiELT  TTPOX  THEis  BicsiPT,  to  a  regular  course  of  audit* 

'*  WS  FWL  THAT  WE  CilNKOT  TOO  MUCH  IITSIBT  UBOK  THIS  ISSBK- 
**  TIAIi  POIKT  OF  f  COirOMT,  WHSTHXB  IN  BBFEnSVCS  TO  THl  FSBt 
**  FECT  ABBAITOEMSNT  OF  A  COMPBEHENSrVX  SYSTEM  OF  ACOOUKT^ 
"  IKQ  FOB  THE  KATIOVAL  EZFEITDITUBE,  OB  TO  THE  ATTAIEMBNT 
«  OF    THE   HOST   SFFICIEET    OOKTBOXi   OTSB  THE  OOimUCT  OF  THE 
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"  piTBLic  SEBTAWTS.  No  check  Can  be  devised  upon  the  fidelity  of 
"  the  agent,  of  superior  efficacy ;  and,  when  combined  with  the 
"  numerous  local  and  other  restrictions  in  which  the  commissaries 
"  of  accounts  have  no  immediate  part,  the  security  of  the  public 
**  may  be  considered  as  almost  complete ;  every  obstruction  to  the 
''  due  operation  of  this  salutary  check,  that  cannot  be  supported  by 
**  a  prospect  of  at  least  equal  advantage,  should  be  removed,  and  the 
*^  delays  incident  to  the  examinations  of  the  commissaries  of 
^  accounts,  and  the  voluminous,  and  too  frequently  the  captious 
**  correspondence  which  that  examination  produces,  must  be  consi- 
"  dered  in  the  light  of  an  evil  to  be  endured  only  so  long  as  its 
"  necessity  can  be  clearly  and  indisputably  established." 

Sir  H.  Pamell  in  several  of  his  writings  discussed  the  importance 
of  prompt  audit,  and  also  the  mode  of  conducting  that  audit.  His 
remarks  may  be  usefully  perused  in  connection  with  evidence  given 
before  the  Public  Moneys  Committee.  Mr.  Anderson,  in  reply  to 
Question  4184,  stated : — "  I  think  that  the  Treasury  control  upon 
''  the  public  expenditure  at  present  is  weak,  and  that  it  is  owing,  in 
"  a  great  measure,  to  a  defective  knowledge  of  the  actual  proceed- 
"  ings  of  the  departments.*'  The  late  Mr.  Arbuthnot  frequently 
gave  evidence  before  select  committees  to  a  like  effect. 

Before  the  Select  Committee  on  Miscellaneous  Expenditure 
(No.  483  of  26th  July,  1860),  Sir  E.  M.  Bromley,  K.C.B., 
Aocountant-Qeneral  of  the  Navy,  stated,  in  reply  to  Questions  1788 
and  1784, — "  But  I  speak  as  an  accountant,  and  I  say  that  a 
**  detailed  account  of  that  expenditure  is  not  rendered  to  me,  who 
''  pays  away  the  money  under  certain  defined  orders :  nor  is  there 
"  any  account  of  it  subsequently  rendered  for  audit.  Very  far  from 
"  being  a  safe  system  of  account,  because  having  been  Secretary  of 
**  the  Audit  Board  for  some  years,  I  have  learned  to  distrust  public 
**  accountants,  and  it  was  my  business  so  to  do ;  and  I  still  continue 
*'  that  feeling,  whatever  may  be  the  eminence  of  the  individual,  for 
*^  I  do  think  there  ought  to  be  a  control  by  way  of  audit  of  an 
"  independent  character.  I  put  the  character  of  an  individual  out 
*'  of  the  question  altogether,  as  I  think  we  should  look  after  the 
*'  proper  expenditure  of  the  public  money." 

Before  the  same  select  committee,  E.  Bomilly,  Esq.,  and 
G.  Macaulay,  Esq.,  of  the  Audit  Board,  gave  most  important  evidence 
as  to  the  character  of  the  audit  by  the  Audit  Board.  I  have  found 
such  great  misconceptions  prevailing  as  to  its  efficiency  in  checking 
the  detailed  expenditure  that  the  following  extracts  from  the 
evidence  of  these  officers  may  be  useful  in  dispelling  existing 
delusions : — - 

"  Q.  488.  The  duties  which  we  have  to  perform  are  to  audit 
"  those  accounts  which  are  sent  to  us,  either  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
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**  or  by  Treasury  directions ;  and  the  mode  in  which  we  audit  these 
"  accounts  is  to  see  that  all  the  sums  which  are  taken  credit  for  are 
"  properly  authorised  and  vouched.  Q.  505.  Our  examination  of 
''  the  War  Office  accounts  goes  to  this :  that  we  examine  the 
"  expenditure  in  those  accounts  with  reference  to  the  votes  of  Par- 
"  liament ;  but  the  detailed  expenditure  is  ieflb  to  the  department 
"  itself. 

"  Q.  606.  When  you  say  you  examine,  you  mean  simply  the 
''  gross  amount  which  is  mentioned  in  the  vote  ?  A.  Which  is 
^  mentioned  in  the  Appropriation  Act. 

"  Q.  607.  And  no  question  of  detail  is  examined  by  you  at  all  ? 
"  A.  The  detailed  examination  of  that  account  is  left  to  the 
"  department  itself;  it  is  true,  however,  that  officers  of  ours,  who 
'*  have  to  visit  the  department,  have  access  to  the  vouchers  of  that 
*'  department ;  but  provided  there  has  been  an  order  of  the  autho- 
"  rities  at  the  War  Office  to  pass  a  certain  amount,  the  Audit  Office 
"  must  and  do  pass  that  amount  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"  Q.  508.  Then  practically  the  Audit  Office  has  no  check  upon 
"  the  expenditure  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  except  that  of 
''  keeping  them  within  the  amount  voted ;  or  is  there  practically  any 
"  detailed  check  upon  the  expenditure  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
*^  makes  P    A.  There  is  not  in  our  office. 

"  Q.  509.  Provided  he  keeps  to  the  gross  amount  voted  you  have 
"  nothing  to  do  but  to  examine  and  to  see  that  no  more  than  that 
**  has  been  spent  ?    A,  Yes ;  no  more  under  that  particular  vote. 

**  Q.  610.  Can  you  state  whether  there  is  any  check  by  the 
**  Treasury  or  by  any  body  else  upon  the  detailed  expenditure  of  the 
**  war  estimate  ?  A.  There  is  virtually  no  check,  except  in  the 
**  department  itself,  with  respect  to  the  detailed  expenditure. 

^  Q.  614.  In  your  experience,  has  it  ever  occurred  that  you  have 
"  stopped  a  payment  to  any  amount  in  the  Audit  Office  P  A.  No, 
**  I  think  not ;  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  any  part  of  our  duty ; 
"  the  duty  of  the  'auditor  is  simply  to  lay  before  the  competent 
"  authorities  the  actual  state  of  the  account,  and  thus  enable  them 
"  to  take  any  steps  which  they  may  think  fit  on  the  subject. 

And  in  reply  to  Question  544,  they  added  that  'Mt  is  quite 
**  obvious  that  unless  you  can  audit  an  account  immediately  afler  the 
*•  expenditure  has  been  incurred,  your  audit  is  of  very  little  use." 

Further  extracts  from  the  hitherto  little  noticed  but  highly 
important  letter  which  Mr.  Eomilly  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Public  Moneys,  on  18th  June,  1857,  clearly  state 
the  functions  of  an  auditor  and  the  necessity  of  prompt  audit.  In 
order  to  compress  the  extracts,  I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  their  apparent 
\  abruptness  by  being  disconnected  from  the  context.  Mr.  Bomilly 
Vtates,  that  "  the  duty  of  an  auditor  of  public  accounts  should  be 
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*'  to  pass  in  review  the  acta  of  an  accountant,  after  theee  aete  liave 
''  been  completed."  ^'  The  more  accurately  this  duty  of  the  auditor 
*^  is  confined  within  these  limits,  and  the  more  speedily  the  functiona 
**  of  the  auditor  follow  those  of  the  accountant,  proyided  the  functions 
^'  of  the  two  are  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  each  other,  the 
"  greater  will  be  the  security  of  the  public." 

This  letter  from  Mr.  Bomilly  also  explained  the  nature  of  the 
appropriation  audit,  as  then  and  at  present  conducted  by  the  Audit 
Board  of  which  he  was  chairman.  He  pointed  out  that "  it  will  be 
^'  necessary  to  state  what  that  system  (appropriation  audit  for  the 
**  army  and  nary  departments)  is."  *^  It  is  to  institute  a  comparison 
"  between  the  sums  severally  granted  and  included  in  the  Appro- 
'^  priation  Act,  and  the  expenditure  under  these  grants."  '*  The 
- '  several  votes  taken  for  each  department  comprise  various  subor- 
"  diaate  items  included  in  the  estimates,  and  under  the  provisions 
'^  of  the  legislature,  the  Commissioners  of  Audit  are  not  directed 
"  to  institute  any  comparison  between  the  details  of  the  expenditure 
''  and  their  subordinate  items."  ''  In  the  event  of  the  auditors 
*'  ascertaining  in  the  course  of  their  examination  that  the  intentions 
"  of  Parliament  had  not  been  followed  with  respect  to  any  of  the 
''  subordinate  items,  they  would  not  be  entitled  to  question  the 
''  department  and  report  to  Parliament  on  the  subject.  Tor 
•*  instance,  a  vote  is  submitted  to  Parliament  of  138,399/.  for 
'*  salaries,  &c.  An  estimate  is  laid  before  Parliament  showing  in 
^'  detail  the  various  items  upon  which  the  rate  is  founded ;  excep- 
"  tion  is  taken  in  Parliament  to  one  of  these  items  as  being  unne- 
"  cessary  or  excessive,  and  the  House  of  Commons  resolve  to 
**  diminish  the  amount  of  the  vote  or  grant  to  the  extent  proposed ; 
"  the  vote  is  accordingly  taken  for  the  smaller  amount.  But  the 
''  comparison  which  has  afterwards  to  be  instituted  by  the  audit 
'^  officer  is  between  the  gross  vote  and  the  gross  expenditure  in 
"  respect  of  that  vote.  So  that  if  Parliament  should  consider  a 
**  salary  of  2,oooZ.  more  than  should  be  granted  to  A.B.,  and 
''  that  in  consequence  the  vote  for  salaries  should  be  diminished 
*'  by  500/.;  it  would,  nevertheless,  be  in  the  power  of  the  executive 
''  to  pay  the  2,oooZ.  to  A  B,  nor  would  the  auditors  be  entitled  to 
"  notice  this  deviation  from  the  intentions  of  Parliament,  provided 
"  the  total  amount  expended  under  the  head  of  salariee,  were  kept 
'*  within  the  limits  of  the  sum  so  voted."  "  There  is  at  present  no 
''  provision  for  informing  Parliament  whether  their  wishes  have  been 
"  fulfilled  or  not,  or  of  showing  whether  the  Gk)vemment  are  entitled 
''  to  the  credit  of  having  acted  in  all  respects  strictly  in  aecozdanee 
*'  with  the  intentions  of  Parliament." 

The  practical  application  of  these  remarks  on  audit  may  be 
shown  thus.    Mr.  Eomilly  and  Mr.  Macaulay  have  pointed  oat>  to 
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the  effect,  that  if  Parlkmeiit  saw  fit  to  rote  a  Bpecifie  sutti  for  one 
purpose,  Bach  as  100,000/.  for  a  church,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
Audit  Board  to  see  that  none  of  it  was  taken  away  for  any  other 
purpose.  The  conclusion  is,  that  in  proportion  as  moneys  granted  by 
Parliament  are  yoted  for  specific  purposes,  the  less  is  the  latitude  for 
misapplying  such  moneys ;  or  rather,  the  appropriation  audit  is  more 
powerfiilly  exercised.  The  conrerse  is  also  the  case;  the  larger  the 
sum  granted  by  Parliament  under  each  rote  that  comprises  a  great 
diversity  of  services  to  be  defrayed  in  detail,  the  wider  will  be  the 
power  of  the  department  entrusted  with  the  expenditure  to  apply 
the  funds  so  voted  to  purposes  for  which  not  intended. 

The  tendency  to  increase  the  amounts  under  each  vote,  by 
diminishing  the  number  of  votes,  has  been  avowed  before  a  select 
committee,  and  has  of  late  years  gradually  increased.  In  1884 
the  sum  of  8,117,041/.  voted  for  army  and  ordnance  services,  was 
divided  into  43  rotes,  whilst  in  1854  just  before  the  formation  of 
the  War  Office,  and  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  branches,  the  sum 
of  10,114,449/.  was  divided  into  only  a8  votes.  In  1862,  after  the 
amalgamation,  the  sum  was  I59273f75i/*  divided  into  22  votes;  and 
in  1864  it  was  1 99060,237/.,  divided  into  27  votes.  Our  appropria- 
tion audit  only  applies  to  seeing  that  the  totals  of  expenditure  agree 
with  the  several  totals  of  voted  sums,  the  correctness  of  the  audit  in 
detail  (as  verified  by  the  French  Court  of  Accounts)  not  being  ascer- 
tained by  our  Audit  Commissioners;  and  whilst  the.  average  sum 
granted  by  Parliament  in  1834  under  each  vote  was  limited  to  about 
200,000/.,  the  limit  is  now  more  than  half  a  million,  thereby  greatly 
extending  the  power  of  the  department  to  miaappropriate  funds. 

On  this  question  I  could  make  more  extracts  if  space  permitted, 
all  showing  how  little  real  control  by  means  of  independent  audit 
does  really  exist  over  the  national  moneys ;  and  yet  from  the  collec- 
tion of  Treasury  Minutes,  from  Mr.  Macaulay's  useful  paper,  laid 
before  the  1865  Public  Accounts  Committee,  and  from  evidence 
recorded  by  Mr.  Bomilly,  and  many  able  officers,  and  also  by 
Mr.  Quilter  Ball,  on  the  Bailway  Audit  Inquiry,  it  would  be  easy  to 
compile  rules  for  the  guidance  of  auditors,  containing  the  soundest 
principles,  by  which  this  important,  essential,  but  little  known,  duty 
connected  with  expenditure,  ought  to  be  regulated ;  but  then  the 
auditors  must  be  independent,  not  exposed,  as  one  auditor  said,  '*  I 
**  well  know  from  experience  how  crushing  the  feeling  is,  that  you 
**  have  to  contend  with  departments  that  are  too  strong  for  you.*' 

The  weakness  of  our  Audit  Board  and  our  inefficient  appropriation 
audit,  may  be  contrasted  with  the  far  greater  check  exercised  by  th# 
Court  of  Accounts  over  the  French  expenditure  and  accounts.  The 
following  testimony  as  to  that  court's  authority,  is  taken  from  a 
report  of  6th  December,  1845,  drawn  up  by  a  committee  on  which  Sir 
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"W.  Hemes,  Mr.  Brooksbank,  Mr.  Thomas,  and  Mr.  Anderson  serred, 
*  It  (this  court)  embraces  the  superintendence  of  the  entire  accounts 
"  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  country."  "  After  the  resto* 
''  ration,  it  was  invested  with  sufficient  powers  to  exert  an  independent 
"  public  control."  "  The  Court  of  Accounts  is  a  judicial  court,  to 
**  which  all  parties  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  receipt  and  pay- 
*^  ment  of  the  public  money,  are  required  to  deliver  their  accounts 
'*  and  vouchers,  and  from  which  also  they  can  obtain  a  release  from 
•^  their  responsibility.  Its  duties  extend,  moreover,  to  a  revision  of 
"  the  orders  for  payment  issued  by  the  executive  departments  of 
"  the  Government,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  that  proper  vouchers 
"  have  been  obtained,  and  that  the  orders  of  payment  have  been 
"  issued  in  strict  conformity  with  the  financial  laws."  "  The  final 
*'  account  of  every  department  requires  the  public  ratification  of 
*'  the  Court  of  Accounts  as  to  its  correctness ;"  "  the  superintendence 
"  of  that  court  reaches  not  only  to  the  cash  agents  who  receive  and 
*'  pay  away  the  public  money,  but  those  also  who  authorise  the 
"  public  disbursements;  and  that  all  the  executive  departments  being 
*'  required  to  lay  before  the  chambers  accounts  showing  how  they 
**  have  applied  the  credits  granted  to  them ;  the  control  of  the 
"  legislature  extends  over  every  branch  of  the  public  finances."  The 
above  is  a  part  only  of  more  detailed  evidence  which  Sir  John 
Bowring,  in  his  report*  on  the  French  accounts  bore  to  its  authority 
and  efficiency.  It  continues  to  this  day  to  exercise  an  independent 
and  useful  control  over  expenditure  and  accounting  for  both  cash 
and  stores.  It  is  well  supported,  and  its  labours  appreciated  by 
Government,  legislature,  and  people  of  France.  A  third  of  a  century 
has  passed  since  the  value  of  such  a  court  was  made  known ;  a  fifth 
of  a  century  since  able  Treasury  officers  reported  on  the  advantages 
of  such  an  institution,  but  it  is  only  in  1866  that  we  are  in  part 
applying  this  practical  advantage  which  the  French  have  long  pos- 
sessed ;  but  as  usual  in  our  following,  we  are  by  our  very  imperiect 
action  only  showing  how  far  we  are  behind  the  French  by  our  unwil- 
lingness to  confide  to  our  Audit  Board  that  full  authority  requisite 
for  the  practical  performance  of  their  duties. 

I  now  proceed  to  show  the  state  of  the  detail  audit ;  and  desiring 
to  show  by  figures  in  what  respect  the  auditing  is  dilatory,  I  annex 
a  table  f  drawn  up  from  the  statement  of  army  ledger  balances,  to 
show  for  a  series  of  years  the  progress  of  the  audit,  but  it  has  not 
been  prepared  on  an  uniform  plan  for  the  series  of  years.  The 
changes  in  dates  in  closing  of  the  ledgers  of  the  army,  are  so 
singular  as  to  cut  off  the  means  of  comparison,  one  year  with 
another,  which  otherwise,  with  uniformity  might  be  so  usefully 

*  Laid  before  the  Honso  of  Commons  in  1881-32. 
t  Appendix,  Table  VI,  p.  441. 
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made.  Out  of  the  expenditure  in  the  year  1865-66,  which  tnaj  be 
calcukted  at  7  nflllions  in  the  seven  months  ending  81st  October, 
1865,  there  had  only  been  audited  to  that  date  2,232,502/.  Out  of 
the  expenditure  of  1864i-65,  amounting  to  16,639,629/.,  nearly  one- 
half,  viz.,  7,605,736/.,  was  nofc  audited  until  after  the  close  of  the 
year,  and  on  the  dOth  September,  1864,  when  about  8  millions  had 
been  spent,  only  1,509,599/.  of  the  expenditure  had  been  audited. 
Further,  out  of  the  expenditure  of  1863-64,  amounting  to  i4>89o,239/.| 
there  remained  a  sum  of  8,507,025/.  to  be  audited  after  the  close 
of  the  year.  Further  information  respecting  this  year  cannot  be 
supplied,  as  the  War  Office  withheld  it.  The  total  expenditure  for 
1861-62,  was  15,932,670/.,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  about 
12  millions  was  spent  up  to  dlst  December,  1861,  but  out  of  it  only 
4,402,981/.  was  audited  at  that  date,  leaving  11,529,688/.,  to  be 
audited  after  that  date ;  but  there  is  no  available  information  as  to 
when  the  final  audit  for  the  year  was  completed.  On  this  part  of 
these  important  duties  there  is  less  available  information  than  on 
any  other  part  of  the  system  of  check,  and  yet  under  the  Audit 
Board's  Minute  of  13th  July,  1849,  there  must  be  most  useful 
statements  of  the  progress  of  audit  available,  though  never  hitherto 
called  for,  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  yet  it  is  a  description  of 
information  which  specially  belongs  to  the  guardians  of  the  public 
purse.  The  conclusion  I  have  arrived  at  is,  the  practice  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  group  classes  of  expenditure  under  votes 
only  facilitates  the  misapplying  of  public  moneys  to  purposes  not 
intended,  and  diminishes  the  check  of  the  Audit  Board.  Ministers 
should  be  granted  the  total  needed  for  the  departmental  service,  and 
the  account  should  show  the  details  of  expenditure  in  contrast  with 
the  details  in  estimates. 

XXI. — Course  followed  in  Allotment  of  French  Funds  and 
Verification  of  Accounte. 

According  to  the  latest  War  Office  estimates  of  France  and 
England,  the  annual  cost  of  the  armies  of  the  two  countries  is  nearly 
the  same  for  each ;  about  one  and  a  quarter  million  sterling  per 
month.  But  the  mode  in  which  the  funds  allotted  are  operated  on 
widely  differs.  In  our  case,  funds  appear  to  be  unnecessarily  with* 
drawn  from  the  Exchequer  either  through  the  Pajrmaster-General, 
but  certainly  through  advances  to  sub-accountants ;  these  appear  to 
remain  long  unemployed,  before  being  required  to  be  used  in  actual 
disbursement  of  military  charges,  or  the  system  allows  public  funds 
to  some  extent  to  remain  imaccounted  for  in  the  hands  of  secondary 
agents.  The  system  aggravates,  almost  encourages,  delay  in  sending 
in  claims  against  Government  with  the  vouchers  in  support  thereof. 
Accounts,  therefore,  are  kept  open  long  after  tboy  ^o^^  (lave  b^eo 
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settled  by  actual  payment  in  full.  And  while  oar  method  keeps 
accounts  open  or  unsettled,  even  after  paymenfs  in  the  form  of 
advances  may  have  been  made  in  full,  it  likewise  increases  to  a 
serious  extent  the  number  of  public  accountants. 

The  mode  of  supplying  the  Prench  War  Office  with  funds  appears 
to  be  well  calculated  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  these 
defects.  It  renders  advances  of  any  kind,  except  in  a  few  special 
eases,  quite  unnecessary.  No  funds  are  withdrawn  from  the  French 
Treasury,  until  required  in  full  settlement  of  the  whole  or  part  of  a 
claim  against  Qovernment.  The  issue  of  money,in  payment  of  a  claim, 
is  proof  of  final  settlement  to  that  extent.  Claims  against  Govern- 
ment are  promptly  sent  in,  and  their  accuracy,  on  the  grounds  of  their 
being  recent,  is  the  more  readily  verified.  The  French  method  also 
minimises  the  number  of  persons  who  handle  the  money  of  GK>vem- 
ment,  and  keeps  down  the  number  of  public  accountants  responsible 
for  ordering  its  issue.  None  pay  money  but  those  who  belong  to 
the  Treasury  service.  Under  this  system  the  monthly  War  Office 
estimated  funds  wanted  from  the  Treasury,  agree  closely  with  the 
actual  outlay  for  that  month ;  one  admirable  feature  of  control  is 
established,  it  prevents  rather  than  corrects  firaud,  defalcation,  mis- 
application or  misappropriation. 

A  clear  and  definite  kind  of  responsibility  is  in  France  imposed 
on  the  officer  of  the  army  who  authorises  the  issue,  and  another 
kind  of  responsibility  on  the  officer  of  the  Treasury  who  actually 
issues  the  money.  The  regular  sending  in,  every  ten  days,  of  journals 
kept  by  the  respective  officers.  War  and  Treasury,  provide  a  mutual 
check  on  transactions.  All  vouchers  are  forwarded  early  in  eai^ 
month ;  and  all  needed  accounts  immediately  after  the  close  of  each 
year.  This  system  entails  on  the  War  Office  the  monthly  revision 
of  the  army  expenses ;  correcting  errors  in  the  year's  estinmtes,  by 
the  valuable  experience  thus  monthly  acquired. 

The  French  military  finance  is  conducted  on  rules  common  in 
France  to  all  services  under  the  several  ministers  of  state,  and  a 
regular  trained  body  of  accounting  officers  are  thus  available.  And 
why  should  not  the  payment  of  the  English  services  be  brought  into 
like  order,  by  the  adaptation,  with  modifications  in  detail,  of  the 
French  financial  organization  and  accounting,  to  our  Treasury 
service  P    To  this  end  I  dwell  on  such  topics. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  course  followed  in  France  for 
the  supply  of  funds  to  the  War  Department. 

The  administrative  basis  for  the  French  army  is,  in  practice,  the 
divisional  system.  There  are,  usually,  twenty-two  army  divisions  in 
France  and  Algeria,  besides  the  special  divisions  for  the  forces  at 
Eome  and  in  Mexico.  At  the  head  of  each  of  the  twenty-two 
administrative  units  is  placed  an  intendant-general,  who  may  be 
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considered,  and  is  in  reality,  a  subordinate  minister  of  war  in 
each  of  the  divisions,  but  without  control  over  the  discipline  of 
the  troops;  and  he  has  the  immediate  direction  of  most  of  those 
military  arrangements  which  our  War  Office  vainly  endeavours  to 
control  as  well  as  direct  from  the  London  office.  The  intendant* 
general,  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  troops,  has  a  practical  and  an 
exact  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  division,  for  he  is  always 
an  experienced  officer,  long  trained  in  the  administrative  duties  of 
the  army.  The  principle  with  the  French  is  a  distributed  responsi* 
bility,  with  central  action,  head  and  limbs  ;  in  England  it  is  all  head 
(or  what  stands  for  it).  Thus  the  possessor  of  all  authority,  the 
War  Secretary  of  State,  becomes  in  appearance  unquestionable, 
although  he  may  be  mistaken,  mischievous,  weak,  and  inefficient, 
from  the  mere  impossibility  of  one  individual,  however  high  hia 
qualifications,  conducting  all  affairs. 

The  arrangements  previously  described  ensure  a  full  acquaint* 
ance  with  the  year's  liabilities  imposed  on  the  nation,  set  forth  in 
the  budgets.  The  French  system  provides  other  securities  for  the 
right  spending  of  the  public  monies  subsequent  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  budget.  Under  the  financial  administration  laws,  the  finance 
minister  submits  month  by  month  for  the'  sanction  of  the  Emperor 
a  statement  of  the  probable  sums,  with  their  proposed  distribution, 
likely  to  be  required  in  the  following  month,  to  meet  all  the  depart* 
mental  charges  then  falling  due,  basing  his  calculations  for  the 
required  sums  on  the  demands  made  by  the  other  ministers  of  state, 
after  being  revised  in  hia  department.  The  procedure  of  the 
minister  of  war,  in  preparing  his  monthly  requisitions  on  the 
finance  minister,  may  be  accepted  as  applicable  to  the  course 
followed  by  the  other  ministerial  branches. 

The  responsibility  for  the  detailed  distribution  of  the  funds 
granted  by  the  legislature,  in  the  form  of  a  credit  to  be  drawn 
upon  for  payment  of  the  army,  rests  on  the  war  minister,  who,  in 
French  official  phraseology,  is  designated  as  the  "  ordonnateur," 
a  name  common  to  all  ministers  having  funds  so  granted.  But 
the  war  minister,  and  all  the  other  ministers  may,  and  do,  delegate 
to  selected  subordinates  the  functions  of  ordonnateur  secondaire,*' 
to  sanction  the  payment  of  claims  for  army  services  rendered,  and 
to  order  the  issue  of  money  from  the  treasuries;  the  eventual 
responsibility  for  their  acts  remaining,  however,  on  the  war 
minister.  The  intendants^general  of  the  divisions  of  the  army  are 
usually  entrusted  by  the  minister  of  war  with  the  power  of  order- 
ing such  expenditure,  but  within  certain  declared  limits,  and  for 
specified  services.  To  ensure  order  in  the  appropriation  of  funds, 
the  intendants-genend  send  in  to  the  war  minister,  by  the  15th 
day  of  each  month,  an  estimate  in  detail  of  the  charges  to  be  paid 
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in  the  month  following.  No  vagueness  or  uncertainty  is  permitted 
to  exist  as  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  public  money  is  required, 
seeing  that  each  of  the  estimates  of  the  twenty-two  intendants- 
general  sets  forth  the  exact  amounts  that  may  be  needed,  stating  | 

the  chapter  and  article  of  the  regular  budget  under  which  the 
money  is  allowed  to  be  obtained,  and  to  which,  when  paid,  it  will  be 
debited.  The  chief  of  the  War  Office  accountancy  prepares  from 
all  these  division  estimates,  punctually  received  at  the  prescribed 
date,  a  statement  of  the  funds  required  in  the  several  localities  for 
the  payment  of  the  army  services  of  the  month,  under  the 
major  and  minor  heads,  divisions,  chapters,  sections,  and  articles 
used  in  the  year's  regularly  sanctioned  budget.  The  war  minister 
signs  and  submits  it,  together  with  the  separate  circle  or  division 
estimates  on  which  based,  to  the  finance  minister,  who  checks  the 
month's  demands  by  the  year's  total  grants,  and  when  satisfied 
thereon,  obtains  the  Emperor's  orders  for  the  required  allotment 
of  the  funds. 

The  finance  minister  does  not,  however,  entrust  the  dispensing 
of  the  public  moneys  to  the  War  Department.  He  only  authorises 
Treasury  officers  throughout  the  circles  to  pay,  on  the  orders  of  the 
intendants-general,  such* sums  as  may  be  stated  to  be  due  on 
account  of  army  services  within  the  prescribed  limits,  with  regard  j 

not  only  to  the  sum  total,  but  also  to  the  amounts  under  the  several 
heads  of  the  accepted  estimate. 

And  again,  another  precaution  intervenes  to  insure  the  proper 
application  of  the  funds  granted.  Although  the  officer  in  each  circle 
(the  intendant-general)  acting  for  the  war  minister  is  responsible 
for  the  correctness  of  each  payment  to  be  made  by  the  Treasury 
officer,  and  must  authorise  him  to  make  the  issue  by  an  order  stating 
the  amount  to  be  paid  and  name  of  the  person  to  whom  only  it  is 
payable,  still  the  Treasury  officer  is  required  to  demand  that  vouchers 
for  the  monies  paid  by  him,  formally  signed  by  the  claimaaits,  shall 
be  attached  to  the  order  of  the  intendant-general,  and  be  so  clearly 
drawn  out  as  to  supply  evidence  to  the  Treasury,  not  only  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  claim,  but  also  that  the  claimant  has  been  settled 
with  in  part  or  in  whole.    The  order  issued  by  the  intendant-  j 

general  for  the  Treasury  payment,  as  also  the  vouchers,  must  bear 
on  their  face,  marked  by  the  intendant-general,  the  chapter  and 
article  of  the  budget  to  which  the  payment  is  to  be  debited. 

The  officer  of  the  Treasury  who  pays  the  money  is  responsible 
for  the  clearness  and  fullness  of  the  vouchers,  and  for  the 
sufficiency  of  the  order  for  the  payment,  and,  if  he  find  irregu- 
larities, is  required  by  law  to  refuse  payment  until  they  are 
corrected."  As  this  officer  is  directly  subordinate  to  the  finance 
minister,   and    is    quite    free    of  direct  control  from   the    War 
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Office,  all  who  know  the  antagonism  between  officers  of  the  same 
Gorernment,  serving  under  separate  branches  of  administration, 
can  fully  appreciate  the  punctilious  accuracy  with  which  officers  of 
the  Treasury  will  exact  from  War  Office  functionaries  all  that  is  to 
be  required  at  their  hands  in  these  matters.  Furtlier,  the  officers  of 
the  Treasury  paying  moneys  within  each  circle,  on  account  of  the 
army,  are  required,  within  the  first  ten  days  of  each  month,  to  remit 
to  the  authorising  officers  of  the  War  Department,  a  statement  of 
payments  from  the  Treasury  during  the  month  preceding,  arranged 
by  the  budget  period,  as  also  by  departments,  and  under  the 
chapters  of  the  budget  to  which  appertaining.  The  War  Office 
functionaries,  after  having  verified  by  their  signature  their  accuracy, 
transmit  them  immediately  to  the  departmental  minister. 

The  War  Office  functionaries  in  each  circle  keep  a  journal  in 
which  to  enter,  by  order  of  date,  all  the  financial  transactions  con- 
cerning the  administration  of  the  expenditure  confided  to  them, 
besides  other  books  suitable  for  recording  the  transactions  according 
to  the  services.  These  books  are  intended  for  the  consecutive  enrol- 
ment  by  claimant,  by  chapter  and  article  of  the  budget,  the  claims 
admitted  for  services,  and  orders  for  payment  issued ;  as  also,  but 
by  chapter  alone,  of  payments  completed.  On  the  10th  of  each 
month,  the  war  functionaries,  after  having  verified  all  entries  in 
aU  books  kept,  forward  to  the  War  Office,  month  by  month, 
until  the  date  of  the  closing  of  the  year's  credits,  a  monthly  state- 
ment, showing  by  chapter  and  article  of  the  budget — 1st,  the 
total  credits  opened;  2nd,  the  claims  established  on  completed 
services ;  drd,  the  total  of  orders  issued  for  money  payments ;  4th, 
that  of  payments  actually  made.  Finally,  a  year's  account  is  kept 
open  and  forwarded  to  the  departmental  minister  by  each  officer, 
authorising  payments  of  moneys,  at  the  date  fixed  for  the  definitive 
closing  of  each  budgetary  period ;  the  year's  books  of  all  depart- 
ments being  all  closed  at  the  same  date. 

The  Treasury  officer,  at  the  date  of  closing  the  budgetary  term, 
furnishes  to  the  War  Office  functionary  of  the  division,  detailed 
statements  of  the  balances  remainiiTg  to  be  paid,  indicating  the 
nature  of  the  credits,  the  names  of  the  creditors,  and  the  sums  due 
to  each. 

The  war  minister  has  a  central  office  of  account  for  verifying  all 
transactions.  There  is  kept  a  set  of  books,  journal  and  ledger, 
with  subsidiary  books,  in  which  are  recorded,  in  abstract  and  by 
date,  all  transactions  relating  to  credits,  settlement  of  claims, 
orders  issued  for  payment,  and  payments  completed.  Further,  the 
minister  publishes  yearly  during  each  session  of  the  legislature  a 
full  and  detailed  statement  of  all  the  transactions,  which  are  exhi* 
bited  in  abstract  in  the  general  account  published  by  the  finance 
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administration.  This  consists  of:  Ist,  a  general  table,  by  chapters, 
showing  all  the  definitive  results  of  the  expired  budgetary  period, 
which  serves  as  the  basis  of  the  law  for  the  definitive  settlement ; 
2nd,  statements  intended  to  explain,  with  all  details  proper  for  eaeh 
service,  the  liabilities  verified,  payments  completed,  and  claims 
remaining  to  be  paid  at  the  close  of  the  budgetary  period  ;  3rd,  a 
comparative  statement,  by  chapter,  of  liabilities  incurred  for  tb«  i 

expired  budgetary  period,  with  those  of  the  preceding  budgetary 
term,  explaining  the  differences  shown  by  this  comparison ;  4th,  the  I 

audited  statement  of  closed  account  of  completed  payments.  \ 

At  the  end  of  each  year  the  Emperor,  on  the  proposal  of  the  ! 

finance  minister,  nominates  a  commission  of  nine  members,  chosen 
from  the  body  of  the  senate,  of  the  legislative  body,  and  of  the 
Court  of  Accounts,  charged  with  closing  the  journal  and  ledger  of 
the  general  accountancy  of  finance  to  the  dlst  of  December; 
verifying  the  agreement  of  the  accounts  of  ministers  with  the 
results  in  the  central  entries  of  the  books  in  the  finance  department. 
A  proceS'Verbal  of  this  transaction  is  drawn  up  and  handed  over  to 
the  finance  minister,  who  communicates  [it  to  the  senate  and  legis- 
lative body. 

There  is  also  placed  before  this  commission  a  statement  showing, 
for  the  closed  budgetary  term,  a  comparison  of  accounts  published 
by  ministers,  with  the  results  of  the  individual  accounts  submitted  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Accounts.  The  commission  thereon 
proceeds  to  the  verification  of  this  statement,  and  its  report  enunciates 
distinctly  the  receipts  and  payments  made  during  the  year  on  the 
open  budgetary  terms.  The  annual  certificates  of  the  commission 
are  thus  made  to  confirm  the  exactness  of  the  definitive  accounts 
rendered  by  the  departmental  ministers.  This  commission  verifies 
and  settles,  up  to  dlst  December  of  each  year,  the  books  and 
registers  kept  of  the  debt,  and  the  total  of  rentes  and  pensionary 
subsistences,  as  well  as  the  securities  to  be  delivered  up ;  also  the 
debts  and  credits,  of  which  the  recovery  is  confided  to  the  judicial 
agent  of  the  Treasury.  The  commission  is  also  charged  wi* 
verifying  the  agreement  of  the  entries  with  the  general  account 
of  the  finance  administration.  The  general  account  of  material  of 
each  minister  is  submitted  for  the  examination  of  this  commission. 
The  result  of  their  inquiries  is  included  in  the  proces-eerhdl  of 
their  labours,  and  distributed  to  the  senate  and  the  legislative 
body. 

The  last  and  most  important  check  on  the  transactions  of  ministerB 
is  exercised  by  the  Court  of  Accounts,  to  whom  all  accounts  for  all 
departments  are  sent  with  the  vouchers,  to  be  by  them  ezaminedy 
and  to  have  the  accuracy  or  errors  publicly  decreed  in  open  court, 
the  whole  financial  transactions  of  the  nation  being  reported  on  by 
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this  high  eoiirt  to  the  Emperor.    And  this  report  also  is  printed,  and 
laid  before  the  legislature. 

The  course  of  procedure  maj,  in  description,  seem  too  complex, 
but  practicallj  it  does  not  prove  to  be  so.  The  work  done  is  well  done, 
answering  its  purpose ;  and  all  that  appears  complicated  to  those  un- 
initiated in  the  process,  is  clear  and  in  easy  connection,  part  with 
part,  to  those  engaged  therein.  Our  own  system  involves  heavier 
labours  of  routine.  Does  the  indefinite  result,  in  our  case,  justify 
the  toil  P    I  think  not.     Much  of  it  is  strength  spent  in  vain. 

XXII. — TftHity  of  Exhibiting  Actual   Espendiiure  of  Stares  in 
Accounts^  Distinct  from  Amount  Invested  in  Stores. 

The  examples  already  adduced  of  the  exactness  with  which  the 
expenditure  on  account  of  stores,  buildings,  and  other  kinds  of 
property  are  recorded  in  the  French  accounts,  ought  to  be  taken  in 
oonnection  with  the  very  suggestive  paper  published  in  our  trans- 
actions, from  our  able  colleague  Mr.  Jellicoe,  offering  suggestions  for 
improving  the  present  mode  of  keeping  and  stating  our  national 
accounts,  of  our  valuable  assets  in  buildings,  ships,  and  stores.  Fully 
concurring  therewith  I  adopt  all  the  valuable  recommendations  of 
our  colleague,  and  ask  a  reference  to  be  made  to  this  useful  paper, 
in  the  seventeenth  volume  of  our  Journal,  p.  822,  without  further 
reiteration  of  the  opinions  so  well  expressed,  beyond  urging  that 
the  whole  of  our  assets  in  buildings,  stores,  ships,  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  property  should  be  brought  into  separate  accounts  and  have 
their  numbers  and  quantities  with  values  attached,  with  yearly 
increases  and  decreases  clearly  exhibited.  I  may,  however,  in  cor- 
roboration, place  before  you  the  remarks  of  that  able  French  writer, 
Montcloux,  who,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  his  work,  must  have 
been  thoroughly  conversant  both  with  the  theoretical  and  practical 
business  of  public  accounts,  and  whose  practical  suggestions  as 
below,  brought  about  in  the  French  accounts  that  reform  which  I 
hope  Mr.  Jellicoe*s  paper  may  yet  help  to  effect  in  our  own. 

"  The  employment  of  credits  does  not  always  constitute  a  real 
**  expenditure  for  the  State.  When  the  State  exchanges  its  money 
^  for  articles  destined  to  supply  the  magasines,  arsenals,  and  work- 
**  shops,  it  does  not  actually  expend,  but  only  makes  a  conversion. 
**  That  has  been  understood  in  part,  for  all  the  services  which  apper- 
**  tain  to  the  minister  of  finance ;  the  employment  of  funds  in 
'^  leaf  tobacco,  gunpowder  for  the  trade,  maps,  in  bars  of  gold  and 
**  silver  for  the  mints,  and  in  paper  intended  for  stamps,  immediately 
"  causes  an  accounting  in  material ;  but  this  course  has  not  been 
**  followed  in  what  concerns  the  two  ministers  who  effect  analogous 
**  conversions  on  a  much  larger  scale,  those  of  war  and  of  marine. 
"  The  purchases  being  once  effected  in  these  two  departments,  the 
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*'  converted  values  are  delivered  to  agents  who  are  not  accouiitantSy 
''  and  whilst  the  minister  of  finance,  placed  as  guardian  of  the 
**  puhlic  treasure,  has  at  control  not  only  the  funds,  but  also  the 
'^  public  lands,  the  forests,  and  all  the  convertible  articles  above- 
"  mentioned,  the  conversions  destined  for  the  supply  of  the  war  and 
'*  marine  departments  entirely  escape  his  surveillance.  The  immense 
^*  values  stored  in  the  arsenals  of  one  minister,  in  the  workshops  of 
<<  another,  and  in  the  provision  magazines  of  both,  are  confided  to 
''  agents  who  are  independent  of  the  minister  of  finance  and  of  the 
"  court  of  account.". 

"  The  chambers  have  never  taken  notice  of  the  absurdity  of 
"  this  state  of  things.  The  deputies  insist  that  the  miniaters 
"  should  not  employ  a  single  centime  without  legal  authority,  and 
''  demand  a  strict  account  of  this  centime ;  but,  once  it  has  been 
"  proved  to  them,  that  this  centime  has  been  converted  into  another 
"  form  of  value,  there  is  an  end  of  it,  they  inquire  nothing  about  it. 
"  The  ministers  who  have  exchanged  moneys  for  articles  of  which 
"  they  make  themselves  depositories,  can  afterwards  dispose  thereof 
''  as  they  please,  without  any  authority  being  given^  and  without 
**  being  responsible  to  any  one." 

'*  The  result  of  this  course  is,  that  the  budget  of  ezpenae  is  not 
"  entirely  composed  of  actual  expenditure,  and  that  under  this  head 
'^  important  operations  are  shown  in  it,  which  are  nothing  else  but 
*'  conversions  of  money  into  stores ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  an 
''  actual  expenditure  is  incurred  every  year,  of  which  neither  the 
''  budgets  nor  accounts  make  any  mention.  The  conversion  being 
'^  considered  as  an  outlay,  is  noted  as  such ;  an  account  is  rendered 
'^  of  it  as  such ;  and  the  consumption  of  the  sum  thus  converted, 
*'  which  is  a  real  outlay,  gives  rise  to  neither  a  vote  nor  a  settlement. 
'*  It  is  just  as  if  the  minister  of  finance  were  to  buy  bank  paper 
'^  with  the  money  in  the  cash  chest,  to  present  this  operation  as  an 
''  actual  outlay,  and  then  disposed  of  the  paper  without  being  autho- 
''  rised  and  without  rendering  any  account  thereof.  In  taking  as 
''  the  basis  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  public  property,  the  budgets 
''  and  accounts  submitted  to  the  chambers,  it  might  happen  that 
*'  the  State  should  appear  less  rich  precisely  in  that  year  when  its 
''  magazines  are  overflowing  with  stores,  and  should  be  supposed  to 
"  be  economising,  just  in  the  year  when  there  had  taken  place  a 
''  waste  of  provisions  and  articles  stored  up  in  the  magazines. 

'^  It  is  evident  that  this  system  completely  falsifies  the  results 
''  that  public  accountancy  professes  to  give.  The  schedule  that  the 
"  minister  of  finance  might  prepare  at  the  present  time  would  only 
'*  be  the  schedule  of  the  pecuniary  property  of  the  State,  and  not  a 
"  schedule  of  the  real  property  of  the  State.  Could  one  imagine  the 
"  manager  of  a  house  of  business  giving  an  exact  account  of  the 
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*^  fluctuations  of  the  cash  chest,  and  saying  nothing  of  the  fluctua-^ 
"  tions  of  the  magazines?  Would  the  associates,  partners,  and 
^  assignees  appointed  to  judge  of  this  account,  and  pronounce  on 
*'  the  good  or  bad  management,  consider  their  mission  ended  when 
''  they  had  been  told  how  the  cash  account  was  balanced,  without 
'*  letting  them  know  the  state  of  the  account  of  general  mer- 
''  chandise  ?  That  is,  however,  what  the  chambers  do.  As  to  the 
''  treasure,  its  general  accounting,  which  is  in  part  modelled  on  that 
"  of  commerce,  follows  neither  the  account  sale  of  goods'  nor  the 
**  stock  or  fixture  account.  That  a  private  person  who  lays  in  but 
"  few  commodities,  and  hopes  to  sell  them  again  immediately,  should 
^'  only  keep  a  cash  account,  is  no  great  inconvenience,  without  being 
"  very  logical.  A  private  person  only  accounts  to  himself;  but 
"  ministers  are  not  conducting  their  own  affairs ;  their  position  is 
"  that  of  an  intendant,  of  an  agent  who  owes  an  account  to  others. 
^'  At  the  risk  of  not  being  true,  the  account  ought  in  this  case  to 
"  say  everything.  It  was  desired  that  the  credits  opened  to  the 
*'  ministers  should  be  rigorously  observed.  The  financial  law  enters 
"  into  the  details  of  the  wants  of  each  service,  and  fixes  its  limits 
"  closely ;  but  the  placing  material  in  the  hands  of  the  ordonnateurs 
"  overthrows  at  a  single  blow  all  the  systems  of  credits,  for,  just  in 
''  the  year  when  the  chambers  have  closed  the  cash  chest  to  the 
"  ordonnateur,  he  opens  the  magazines  on  his  own  authority,  and 
'*  instead  of  the  moneys  which  are  refused  to  him,  he  applies  to  the 
**  expenses  of  his  service  the  stores  which  have  been  left  at  his  sole 
**  and  entire  disposal. 

"  Is  the  public  property  then  only  precious  when  consisting  of 
''  moneys  ?  Do  measures  for  their  preservation  become  useless 
*^  because  the  value  is  invested  in  a  different  form  P  It  is  no  less 
''  essential  to  preserve  a  hundred  thousand  francs  worth  of  bronze, 
**  wheat,  or  hemp,  than  a  hundred  thousand  francs  of  coined  money. 
*'  The  handling  of  material  ought  to  entail  the  same  consequences  as 
**  the  handling  of  cash. 

^  The  immoveable  property  of  the  State  is  managed  under  the 
"  superintendence  of  the  minister  of  finance.  This  property  is 
'*  composed  of  streams,  navigable  rivers,  the  coasts,  the  foreshores, 
"  or  land  between  high  and  low  water  mark,  ports,  harbours, 
''  roads,  fortifications,  fields  for  manoeuvring,  ramparts,  forests,  and 
"  public  buildings  and  grounds  of  every  kind.  The  fortifications 
*^  and  other  establishments  of  war  are  entirely  managed  by  the 
''  engineer  branch  of  the  army,  without  the  intervention  of  the 
'*  agent  of  finance.  The  administration  of  bridges  and  highways 
'*  has  still  in  its  hands  several  millions  worth  of  land,  formerly 
"  comprised  in  the  tracing  of  roads,  and  which  has  never  been 
"  declared,  nor  handed  over  to  the  land  adniinistration." 
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SubBequent  to  tbe  publication  of  Montcloux's  Tiews,  a  law  wtm 
passed  bj  the  chambers,  on  tbe  6th  June,  1843,  requiring  the 
accounts  of  material  from  all  brauches  of  the  public  senrice  to  be 
submitted  for  the  control  of  the  Court  of  Acoounta,  commencing  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1845,  also  requiring  a  royal  ordonnance,  to  be 
promulgated  in  the  form  used  ibr  the  regulations  of  the  publie 
administration,  defining  the  nature  and  mode  of  control.  In  1844 
the  rojal  ordonnance  was  issued,  and  ministers  of  state  published 
for  their  respective  departments  detailed  instructions  to  gi^e  effect 
to  the  intentions  of  the  legislature  and  the  royal  orders.  The 
departmental  regulation  for  the  material  belonging  to  tbe  War 
Department  was  issued  by  Marshal  Soult,  minister  of  war,  and  is 
dated  January,  1845.  It  has  remained  in  successful  operation  up  to 
the  present  time.  It  is  a  model  of  clearness,  characteristic  of  all  those 
regulations  emanating  from  that  able  commander.  I  am  informed, 
that  of  late  years,  tbe  accounting  of  the  material  of  the  nayy  has 
been  made  yery  complete,*  and  that  the  clearness  in  the  account- 
ability of  that  department,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  stores,  has 
equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  the  accounting  of  the  War  Department ; 
but  that  this  latter  department  was  trying  to  improve  their  accounts 
of  stores,  so  as  to  maintain  in  this  branch  of  their  business,  the 
ancient  and  hitherto  acknowledged  superiority  over  all  tbe  senrices 
of  Erance,  in  respect  to  accounts  both  of  money  and  materiaL 

The  annual  reports  of  the  material  of  the  French  departments 
have  been  regularly  printed  and  laid  before  the  chambers,  and  the 
reports  relating  to  the  War  Department  since  1856  are  now  in  my 
possession ;  and,  from  my  own  experience  in  respect  to  the  like 
accounting  for  the  war  material  of  India,  the  preparation  of  returns 
showing  quantity  and  yalue  of  our  home  war  materia],  equal  to 
those  of  France,  is  quite  within  the  power  of  any  officer;  at  all 
eyents,  it  is  a  serious  defect,  that  Parliament  and  the  Treasniy  are 
not  in  possession  of  such  an  account,  seeing  that  without  valuations 
in  money  these  authorities  can  exercise  no  real  control  over  either 
the  Admiralty  or  war  minister^  in  respect  to  that  most  wasteful 
part  of  our  expenditure,  on  stores,  ships,  and  guns. 

The  French  war  material  account  for  the  year  ending  31st 
December,  1863,  is  based  on  the  inventories  of  the  stores  remaining 
on  the  dlst  December,  1862,  plus  the  additions  and  minus  the 
issues  during  the  year,  arranged  according  to  the  fixed  nomenclature. 
The  whole  of  the  operations  of  charge  and  discharge  are  drawn  up 
from  850  individual  accountants  ;  the  accounts  show  the  material  of 
every  description  in  use  with  the  troops,  even  the  medicines  in 

•  Ab  this  paper  ib  passing  through  the  press,  I  have  received  a  copy  of  the 
naval  material  account,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  it  is  a  model  ibr  ns 
to  adopt. 
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charge  of  tbe  medical  officers,  all  being  added  to  the  like  material 
in  the  Gk>Temment  magazines  or  establishments.  Another  column 
indicates  the  value  of  material,  and  yarious  other  columns  show  the 
changes  under  different  heads  in  the  quantities  of  stores.  The 
appendix  also  explains  very  dearly  and  full j  the  system  under  which 
the  service  is  carried  on.  The  accounts  are  exceedingly  complete, 
not  only  as  a  store  document,  for  insuring  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
quantities  of  stores,  but  also  as  a  financial  record ;  an  examination  of 
it  would  show  that  it  affords  the  means  of  regulating  the  money  to 
be  expended  on  material ;  a  check  we  do  not  possess.  The  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  approximate  yalue  of  the  whole  of  the  material 
of  the  French  War  Department  in  each  year  from  31st  December, 
1855,  also  showing  the  value  of  stores  added  or  diminished  during 
each  year  of  that  period,  is  exhibited. 


Bfttoonirliich 

the 

at  the 

Value  of  StoTCi 
Issued  in  Excess  of 

Value  of  Storet 
Added  in  Excess  of 

the  ViUae 

the  Value 

ValuHon  was  Made. 

end  of  each  Year. 

of  those  Received. 

of  those  Issued. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

3Ut  December,  1865 .... 

638,0^13,190 

6,762,001 

*_ 

'56... 

631,261, 189 

8,667,037 

.- 

'67.... 

619,929,013 

6,248,664 

— 

•68.... 

611,821,022 

— 

81,090,256 

'69... 

642,911,277 

— 

8,730,677 

SUt  December,  18«). ... 

65i,«4i.854 

5,795,106 

«« 

•61.... 

645»85<5,748 

4,869,547 

— 

'62.... 

640,997,201 

— 

8,460,167 

•63.... 

6491447,368 

~ 

"~" 

The  entries  of  values  have  been  purposely  abridged,  but  the 
values  of  stores  received  and  expended,  under  each  of  the  twenty 
branches  of  service  to  which  they  belong,  are  stated  in  the  printed 
accounts,  and  the  differences  above  given  are  the  excesses  of  the 
receipts  over  the  issues,  and  vice  vend. 

The  correctness  of  the  material  accounts  is  secured  by  the  Court 
of  Accounts  having,  ever  since  1845,  declared,  with  all  the  solemnity 
with  which  their  awards  in  respect  to  the  accounts  of  money  are 
given,  their  decision  as  to  the  correctness,  or  otherwise,  of  the  annual 
accounts  of  the  quantities  and  value  of  the  material  of  all  the 
ministerial  departments  of  the  State. 

The  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Arbuthnot  before  the  Military  Orga- 
nisation Committee  as  to  the  great  variations  in  the  voted  moneys 
for  our  stores  and  works,  is  of  great  importance  to  show  the  neces- 
sity for  a  store  account  in  this  country.  I  would  gladly  make 
extracts  therefrom  if  space  permitted.  But  the  necessity  for  intro- 
ducing a  more  efficient  check  on  the  expenditure  for  our  stores, 
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cannot  be  better  shown  than  bj  perUBing  the  evidence  given  in  1856 

bj  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Hoffay,  before  the  Select  Committee  on 

Public  Moneys.    Mr.  Anderson,  in  reply  to  Question  2114,  stated, 

that  "  the  vote  for  the  purchase  of  stores  is  taken,  not  for  the  expen- 

"  diture  of  stores  in  a  year,  but  for  the  purchase  of  stores  to  be 

''  placed  in  the  storehouses ;  therefore,  if  the  Admiralty  wanted  to 

**  expend  more  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  open  their  stores; 

^*  they  need  not  play  any  tricks  with  the  money.    They  have  full 

*'  power  to  spend  more  for  stores  than  Parliament  has  voted  for  the 

"  purchase  of  stores."     "  Undoubtedly  they  can  do  that  if  they 

''  please  to  do  ifc."    He  did  not  see  "  what  power  you  can  place  over 

;  "  the  executive  power  in  a  matter  of  that  kind."    '^  It  would  be  a 

i  **  very  difficult  matter  to  show  the  stock  in  hand  and  the  liabilities 

"  incurred.  The  Admiralty  cannot  very  well  postpone  the  payments^ 

'  **  unless  their  contracts  are  so  framed,  but  there  is  generally  a 

I  *'  specified  period  for  making  such  payments ;  prompt  payment  is 

"  the  rule  of  the  department.    They  can  undoubtedly  frame  their 

^  **  contracts  for  that,  and  could  receive  the  articles,  and  the  expen- 

"  diture  would  appear  in  the  next  year."     "  The  actual  sums  which 

^  "  would  appear  voted,  would  not  be  the  real  sums  which  had  been 

<  "  expended."    "In  their  case  the  expenditure  for  supplies,  the  real 

i  ^  expenditure  is  not  the  purchase,  it  is  the  actual  consumption  of 

"  the  stores  and  the  labour,  which  Parliament  places  entirely  at  the 

**  disposal  of  this  department."     "  Nor  do  the  payments  represent 

I,  "  these."     "  Parliament  does  not  vote  money  for  that  object,  it  does 

!;  *^  not  say  you  shall  spend  so  much  for  stores  in  the  year."     *'  It 

f  "  merely  says,  we  grant  you  so  much  for  the  purchase  of  stores,  and 

**  those  stores  may  not  be  expended  for  years." 

I  In  reply  to  Question  2112,  by  the  chairman,  Sir  Francis  Baring, 

'  as  to  '^  Parliament  being  simple  enough  to  suppose  that  that  repre- 

I  "  sents  what  the  expenditure  really  is,"  the  I'eply  was,  "No;  after 

I  *^  the  war  there  must  be  a  great  accumulation  of  stores,  and  the  first 

*'  thing  to  be  done  ought  to  be  to  consume  the  extra  stock,  and  not 

'  *^  to  ask  for  additional  money  from  Parliament  to  make  fresh  pui^ 

"  chases ;  therefore,  after  a  war,  the  first  vote  would  be  smaller  than 

"  the  expenditure  of  the  year  in  which  that  vote  was  taken."     Mr. 

Hoffay,  in  reply  to  Question  2728,  from  the  chairman.  Sir  P.  Barings 

as  to  the  existing  appropriation  audit  being  sufficiently  stringent, 

replied  "that  it  might  be  evaded  by  a  department,  by  the  mode 

I  *'  of  forming  contracts,  and  by  the  diminution  of  stores."      In 

answer  to  a  question  from  Sir  James  Graham,  "Have  you  reason 

*^  to  believe  that  it  has  ever  been  so  evaded  since  the  passing  of 

"the  Act?"  the  reply  was,  "I  believe  that  you  may  live  upon 

**  your  stores,  and  make  a  saving  on  the  aggregate  grants,  and  vice 

**  versd,  without  much  difficulty."    The  remedy,  he  considered,  for 
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all  this  was,  *'to  have,  in  addition  to  the  general  mensures  as 
"  sketched  out,  a  somewhat  closer  scrutiny  of  the  estimates  at  the 
"  Treasury ;  the  different  votes  ought  to  be  inquired  into,  and 
**  returns  might  be  called  for,  if  necessary,  of  the  stock,  probable 
"  consumption,  &c." 

The  above  are  the  views  of  able  and  experienced  financial 
o£5cers,  who,  fully  alive  to  the  absence  of  financial  control  in  respect 
to  expenditure  on  stores,  have  failed  to  indicate  the  real  remedy, 
and  which  I  believe  to  be  secured  by  adopting  the  French  forms. 

The  prominent  protective  measures  are,  to  draw  out  allotments 
of  the  quantities  of  all  stores  required  to  be  kept  up  for  the  several 
branches  of  the  service,  based  on  as  an  exact  knowledge  as  can  be 
obtained  of  the  probable  requirements,  under  various  conditions, 
present  and  future,  by  which  the  quantities  to  be  annually  procured 
should  be  regulated ;  take  stock  by  annual  verification  of  a  part  (as  a 
whole  this  is  impossible) ;  ascertain  the  yearly  quantities  expended ; 
replace,  if  necessary,  the  issues  by  new  supplies  limited,  if  possible, 
to  the  value  of  stores  expended,  and  by  money  valuations,  as  in 
France,  bring  the  control  over  loose  expenditure  of  stores  by 
quantity,  out  of  the  range  of  the  department  charged  with  the 
custody  and  control  of  the  stores,  by  means  of  money  values  afBxed 
to  remains,  receipts,  and  issues ;  separate  by  account  and  maintain 
naval  ordnance  and  stores,  from  those  of  the  army,  or,  if  blended,  let 
the  naval  estimates  bear  the  cost  of  the  articles  actually  supplied. 
Finally,  let  accounts  be  prepared  to  show  the  whole  of  the  national 
assets,  as  proposed  in  Mr.  Jellicoe's  able  paper,  both  values  and 
extent,  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  the  year,  divided  under  distinct 
heads,  with  the  additions  and  diminutions  during  the  year.  The 
accurate  accounting  thus  obtained  will  thoroughly  expose  the  store 
transactions  of  the  State,  now  hidden  under  the  loose  accounting  by 
cash  alone  paid  into,  and  paid  out  of,  the  chests,  millions*  of  pro- 
perty will  thus  be  brought  to  light,  and  the  yearly  accounts  will 
keep  all  wasteful  outlay  under  control. 

XXIII. — Efflcieni  Organisation  of  French  Departments^  as 
shoum  in  that  of  the  Army. 

I  have  shown  that  to  secure  a  good  financial  system  the  French 
require  not  only  a  f^ood  departmental  organization,  but  also  various 
checks  independent  of  the  department,  in  order  to  enforce  a  sound 
control  over  the  financial  transactions.  If  we  examine  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  action  of  the  French  legislature,  we  cannot  fail  to 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  power  of  the  chambers,  through 

*  I  calculate  the  YtXoe  of  the  French  naval  and  army  material  and  assets  at 
80  millions  sterling.  I  suppose  we  may  double  oar  values. 
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the  aids  supplied,  is  more  definite  and  precise  oTer  tbe  fiiwindal 
demands  than  that  of  our  House  of  Commons.  If  the  policy  of  the 
empire  and  the  commercial  sjstem  of  France  could  be  freed  from 
complications,  as  in  our  own  country,  then,  with  its  existing  careful 
financial  administration,  a  great  future  would  be  in  store  for  that 
fine  country.  The  marked  feature  in  the  French  system  is  the 
thorough  completeness  of  all  their  arrangements;  the  great  or 
small  affairs  being  equally  cared  for. 

For  example,  the  military  constitution  of  the  French  army  is 
free  from  many  of  our  complications,  and  presents  an  example  which 
may  be  examined  with  some  advantsge  to  our  own  country ;  not 
only  as  a  military  force,  but  also  as  to  its  efficient  financial  arrange- 
ments, thereby  proving  the  compatibility  of  such  a  combination. 

It  is  important  to  show  how  this  combination  promotes  military 
efficiency.  The  French  financial  arrangements  require  the  division 
of  the  budgets  of  expense  into  ordinary  and  extraordinary.  The 
army  is  financially  estimated  for  on  what  is  ternied  the  peace  estsb- 
liahment,  being  so  organized  as  to  admit  of  prompt  and  large 
expansion  to  the  war  establishment  in  case  of  war.  This  army  system 
has  undergone  of  late  years  alterations  in  detail,  but  is,  in  the  main, 
just  what  it  was  when  established  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Napoleon, 
and  reorganized  by  Soult,  when  minister  of  war  under  Louis 
Philippe.  The  peace  establishment,  as  provided  for  in  the  ordinary 
budget,  though  exceeded  during  Louis  Philippe's  reign,  will  be 
found  to  have  been  often  exceeded  under  the  second  empire.  The 
expansive  power  of  the  army,  as  well  as  its  economy  in  proportion 
to  the  strength  maintained,  have,  under  both  dynasties,  been  fully 
tested.  During  a  few  years  of  the  present  Emperor's  reign,  the 
normal  army  strength  has,  in  the  form  of  a  war  establishment, 
oflen  been  added  to.  Even  when  the  actual  effective  strength  has 
been  nearly  double  the  fixed  peace  establishment,  as  during  the 
war  with  Eussia,  the  peace  establishment  has  been  the  one  upon 
which  all  calculations  of  expenses  in  the  ordinary  army  budgets 
have  been  based,  and  the  additional  war  charges  separately  estimated, 
in  order  that  Government  might,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  or  when  the 
necessity  for  the  increased  strength  ceased,  revert  immediately  to 
the  peace  strength  and  peace  expenditure,  without  the  great  diffi- 
culty that  we  find  with  our  one  estimate,  providing  for  both  usual 
and  unusual  outlay. 

The  French  claim  for  their  army  system  the  merit  of  having 
provided  for  efficient  maintenance  of  the  army  at  the  greatest  needed 
strength,  and  at  the  smallest  cost,  during  the  very  opposite  states 
of  peace  and  war.  This  year's  French  military  budget,  for  1867, 
shows  that  the  money  calculations  of  the  peace  establishment  are 
made  on  i^gfio^  of  all  ranks,  whilst  of  these  the  rank  and  file 
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number  onlj  207,990.  The  relative  total  strength  of  all  grades  of 
our  army  can  only  be  judged  of,  in  contrast  with  that  of  Prance,  by 
the  number  of  soldiers  in  each  army.  The  total  of  all  ranks  of  our 
army  cannot  firom  our  estimates  be  eren  approximately  ascertained. 
According  to  our  army  estimates  for  1866-67,  we  haye,  inclading  the 
foreein  India  and  the  Colonies,  173^879  rank  and  file,  only  34,111 
rank  and  file  less  than  the  French,  and  eyeti  this  difference  might  be 
lessened  if  we  did  not  omit  men  of  some  branches,  whom  the  French 
would  enter  with  the  rank  and  file. 

The  French  reports  carefully  show,  that  which  the  English 
reports  neyer  supply,  the  result  of  the  year's  operations  as  to  the 
excesses  or  deficiencies  on  the  fiixed  strength.  The  Oovemment,  by 
enforcing  a  careful  analysis  of  the  daily  pay-lists,  determine  the 
exact  numbers  of  different  grades  that  have  been  kept  up  and  paid  by 
the  State,  and  form  a  check  on  the  estimated  strength.  The  oflBcial 
reports  state  the  average  daily  numbers  paid  during  the  whole  year, 
called  the  effective  or  paid  strength ;  a  sketch  of  the  results  may 
prove  useful. 

The  1847  ordinary  budget,*  prepared  and  passed  in  July,  1846, 
during  Louis  Philippe's  reign,  proposed  an  army  peace  establish- 
ment of  339,765  o£Scers  and  men,  with  81,670  horses,  but  a  war 
establishment  of  381,429  officers  and  men,  with  83,277  horses,  was 
authorised;  the  effective  strength  paid  and  kept  up  was  368,082 
officers  and  men,  with  70,860  horses.  Since  that  year  the  peace  and 
war  establishments  have  varied,  as  also  the  paid  effectives.  In  1849 
the  peace  establishment  was  raised  to  380,824  officers  and  men,  and 
with  the  war  strength  to  444,4 1 4,  but  the  effective  strength  in  officers 
and  men  was  438,471.  In  1852  the  peace  strength  was  fixed  at 
398,074  officers  and  men,  with  the  war  strength  at  only  390, 142 ;  the 
paid  effectives  fell  below  both,  to  375,206.  In  1853  the  peace 
establishment  was  the  same  as  the  war  strength,  viz.,  362,1 51  officers 
and  men  ;  but  in  this  year  the  paid  effectives  also  fell  below,  being 
only  349,997.  The  lowest  peace  establishment  in  any  one  year 
between  1847  and  1857,  was  the  one  fixed  for  1854,  being  only 
350,997  officers  and  men.  Unfortunately  the  Crimean  War  required 
in  that  year  a  war  establishment  to  be  fixed  at  488,063,  and  of  that 
strength  470,789  officers  and  men  were  paid.  In  1855  the  peace 
establishment  was  the  same  as  in  1854,  but  the  war  establishment 
was  fixed  at  600,000  officers  and  men,  and  of  these,  567,114  were 
actually  in  pay.  In  1858  the  peace  and  war  establishments  were 
again  alike,  viz.,  392,400,  but  the  effectives  in  pay  were  only  378,800. 
In  1859  the  Italian  War  required  the  peace  establishment  of  1858 
to  be  raised  to  a  war  establishment  of  525,060,  but  547,287  were  in 

•  Appendix,  Table  IX,  p.  443. 
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pay.  In  1863  the  peace  estabUshment  was  400,000,  witli  a  war 
establishment  of  420,000,  but  the  effectives  in  paj  were  428,352, 
being  again  higher  than  the  war  establishment. 

The  peace  establishment  for  1867,  now  before  the  chambers,  is 
reduced  to  389,604  officers  and  men ;  but  until  the  official  reports  of 
the  actual  operations  of  the  year  are  published,  the  war  and  effeetire 
strength  cannot  be  stated  for  this  or  any  year  later  than  1863.  The 
French  minister's  report  on  the  War  Office  transactions  for  the 
year  ending  Slst  December,  1864,  is  no  doubt  ready  before  this, 
and  available  for  the  information  of  the  deputies,  bringing  the 
information  as  to  the  actual  strength  of  the  army  down  to  a  later 
date  than  yet  supplied  to  our  House  of  Commons.  Our  audited 
army  account  for  the  year  ending  Slst  March,  1864,  is  the  latest 
in  our  possession. 

The  above  details  of  strength  composing  the  Trench  army 
establishments  for  peace  and  war  as  proposed,  and  as  actually 
maintained,  show  how  fully  the  French  Oovemment  make  known 
those  details  of  military  force  which  are  so  studiously  concealed 
in  England.  Parliament  and  the  nation  only  learn  by  chance  ques- 
tions put  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  that  the  strength 
of  the  army  as  voted,  and  for  the  payment  of  which  funds  were 
granted,  has  not  been  made  good,  because  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  could  not  be  got  to  enlist. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  during  the  long  interval  of  years  from 
1847  to  1866,  the  Crimean  and  Italian  wars  severely  tried  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  organisation  of  the  French  peace  establishment 
was  based,  seeing  that  the  army  was  augmented  in  1856  to  600,000 
of  all  ranks,  with  125,650  horses,  and  by  1858  had  been  reduced  to 
392,400  of  all  ranks,  with  83,180  horses;  but  again  augmented  for 
the  war  in  Italy  to  468,000  of  all  ranks,  with  103,500  horses,  being 
again  reduced  before  1862  to  420,000  of  all  ranks,  with  85,705 
horses. 

These  reports  explain  a  further  advantage  of  fixing  the  peace 
establishment  below  the  actual  strength  which  the  exigencies  of 
the  public  service  may  occasionally  require  to  be  maintained. 
According  to  the  French  war  minister's  report  on  the  results  of 
the  year  1863,  the  French  army,  during  that  year  (1868),  fixed 
at  400,000  of  all  ranks,  sufficient  for  the  peace  duties  in  France 
and  Algiers,  was  increased,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  of 
the  empire,  and  was  located  at  the  following  places ;  the  total  war 
and  peace  strength  being  as  below,  according  to  the  average  of  the 
year,  taken  from  the  pay  lists : 
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By  the  above  distribution  of  the  French  army,  the  strength 
of  officers  and  men,  though  only  28,352  in  excess  of  the  peace 
establishment,  is  yet  able  to  supply  59,206  officers  and  men  and 
7,723  horses  for  the  expeditions  to  Mexico,  Borne,  and  China; 
that  is  to  say,  the  ordinary  peace  establishment  is  able  to  spare  an 
army  of  30,854  of  all  ranks,  and  7,723  horses,  which,  with  the  extra 
war  strength  as  above  of  28,352  officers  and  men,  makes  up  the  above 
large  force  on  service  in  Mexico,  Eome,  and  China.  An  examination 
of  the  details  bring  to  light  another  important  feature,  that  the 
cadres  of  companies  and  battalions  sent  out  of  France  are  greatly 
diminished,  by  the  simple  measure  of  raising  the  companies  to  120 
private  soldiers.  With  these  facts  before  us,  its  power  for  efficient 
expansion  has  been  fully  proved,  and  the  French  army  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  organised  on  a  sound  military  system.  This  is  apart 
from  the  question  of  the  conscription,  for,  with  judicious  arrange- 
ments, there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  recruiting  our  army. 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  the  probable  reduction  which  may 
take  place  in  the  French  army,  so  as  to  approximate  its  actual 
strength  to  the  reduced  peace  establishment  lately  fixed  by  the 
Emperor.  The  garrison  hitherto  occupying  Bome  is  in  progress  of 
being  relieved ;  this  force,  with  the  troops  from  Mexico,  will  then 
make  available  for  reduction  a  force  of  47,663  of  all  ranks,  and 
thereby  easily  enable  the  French  Government  still  further  to  bring 
down  the  strength  of  the  army,  even  below  the  recently  reduced 
peace  establishment  of  1867,  fixed  at  389,604  of  all  nuiks,  with 
78,472  horses. 

The  recent  measure  of  lowering  the  peace  establishment  of  the 
French  army  involved  an  important  change,  that  of  reducing  the 
cadres  of  regiments  and  companies,  and  thereby  efiecting  a  larger 
diminution  in  the  eventual  expense  than  would  have  been  obtained 
by  a  mere  lowering  of  the  numbers  of  the  army.  The  saving  there- 
from, spread  over  all  departments,  will  reduce  the  army  cost  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  i  and  at  once,  as  the 
French  estimates  fully  show,  more  than  half  a  million  sterling  is  cut 
down  in  the  estimate  of  the  year.     Compare  this  with  the  intended 
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peducfcion  of  two  companies  of  infantry  in  the  regiments  of  oar  army, 
by  which  no  diminution  of  cost  can  be  seen  to  be  obtainable  either 
now  pr  hereafter.  On  the  contrary,  the  course  followed  in  England 
seems  calculated  to  increase  our  future  military  charges,  by  the  very 
mode  in  which  the  reduction  of  the  officers  is  proposed  to  be  carried 
out.  The  present  apparent  diminution  is  made  partly  by  the  trans- 
position of  the  charge  from  one  vote  to  another  vote  of  the  War 
Offic0  estimates,  a  practice  frequently  resorted  to  without  detection 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  The  apparent  economy  has  been  partly 
produced  by  diminution  of  resources  in  stores,  whilst  the  require- 
ments on  the  services  of  the  men  of  the  army  appear  to  be  far  in 
excess  of  the  available  military  means.  The  French  army,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  reduced  to  an  extent  far  greater  than  that  of  England,  and 
in  a  way  severely  testing  the  Emperor's  prestige,  yet  retaining  its 
efficiency  for  expansion,  with  greater  and  more  real  economy  than 
with  us. 

XXIY. — SelaUve  Economy  in  AdminUtraHon  of  Arwuf 
Expenditure  in  France  and  England. 

The  French  army,  judging  from  past  events,  has  been  proved 
to  be  capable  of  rapid  expansion  and  contraction,  and  in  this 
view  its  efficiency  as  a  military  body  is  of  the  highest  character. 
Now  the  results  of  the  inquiries  instituted  into  the  cost  of  this 
great  force  afford  strong  corroborative  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
French  claim,  that  its  economy  is  in  accord  with  its  efficiency. 
I  must  briefly  state  the  expenditure  on  army  and  navy,  in  order 
to  show  the  degree  of  economy  under  the  French  and  English 
systems,  by  comparing  the  very  considerable  amounts  of  money  laid 
out  by  the  respective  countries  on  their  war  forces.  The  questions 
involved  in  the  relative  military  efficiency  (irrespective  of  cost)  of 
the  army  and  navy  of  the  two  countries,  have  occupied  the  time 
and  thoughts  of  statesmen  and  of  army  and  naval  commanders  and 
officers  of  experience.  It  has  often  been  assumed  that  in  strength 
and  military  organization  the  French  army  is  far  superior  to  that  of 
England,  the  navy  of  France  has  often  been  said  to  equal  ours  as  to 
the  power  of  its  ships  of  war.  Without  questioning  too  deeply  the 
accuracy  of  either  claim,  I  may  accept  the  admissions  as  to  the 
relative  state  of  power  of  the  naval  and  military  forces  of  the  two 
nations,  in  order  to  enable  you  to  see  how  the  respective  countries 
control  the  expenditure  incurred  thereon. 

The  available  accoimts  of  actual  expenditure  for  France  extend 

from  1647  to  1868 ;  and  for  England  to  81st  March,  1864.*    The 

lowest  expenditure  by  England  during  any  one  of  the  years  of  that 

period,  on  the  naval  and  military  forces,  amounted  to  about  fifteen 

•  Appendix,  Table  X,  p.  414. 
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miUionfl  sterling,  that  of  Prance  being  about  sixteen  millions ;  and 
the  year  oommon  to  both  was  1861.  The  expenditure  of  France 
on  army  and  nayy  in  1847,  the  last  year  of  Louis  Philippe's 
reign,  was  about  twenty  millions,  against  eigliteen  and  a  half  mil- 
lions in  that  year  for  our  forces.  The  expenditure  on  the  two 
aeryices,  highest  in  any  one  year  of  the  series,  for  the  respectiye 
countries,  was  close  on  fifty-three  millions  by  us,  against  forty -three 
and  a  half  millions  by  France,  and  again  this  maaimum  occurred  in 
the  same  year,  viz.,  1855.*  Tbe  expenditure  for  the  year  previous 
was  equal  in  both  countries,  and  amounted  to  about  thirty  millions. 
Between  1846  and  1853,  a  period  of  eight  years,  the  average  of  the 
total  expenditure  of  France  on  army  and  navy  was  close  on  eighteen 
millions  a  year,  whilst  that  of  England  was  nearly  seventeen  and  a 
half  millions.  The  expenditure  of  England  for  the  two  services 
since  the  war  with  Bussia,  on  an  average  of  the  ten  years  from  1st 
April,  1864,  to  the  31st  March,  1864,  has  been  about  thirty  millions, 
and  the  like  average  expenditure  deduced  from  that  of  France  for 
nine  years,  from  the  beginning  of  1864  to  the  end  of  1862,  also 
shows  dose  on  thirty  millions.  Our  naval  and  military  expenditure 
bore  the  proportion  of  about  seven  millions  on  the  navy,  to  about 
nine  and  a  half  millions  on  the  army,  calculated  on  the  eight  years* 
average  expenditure  from  1847  to  1864;  and,  for  the  ten  years 
since  then,  the  naval  charge  has  been  about  thirteen  millions  to 
seventeen  millions  on  the  army. 

But  there  are  errors  in  these  averages.  The  marine  department 
of  France  includes  colonial  expenditure,  charged  by  us  to  a  separate 
account.  l%e  stated  expenditure  on  our  army  is  at  least  a  million 
below  the  actual  outlay,  as  recoveries  are  deducted  in  diminution  of 
cost.  The  expenditure,  as  above  stated,  may  indicate  nearly  enough 
the  economy  with  which  the  two  countries  control  the  charges  for 
the  two  great  branches  of  the  public  service ;  and,  keeping  in  view 
the  vastness  of  the  French  army  and  the  approximate  equality  of 
the  naval  power,  it  may  justly  be  said  that  France  is  far  more 
economical. 

During  six  years  of  the  period  that  the  Emperor  has  held 
authority  in  France — from  1858  to  1868— for  which  I  have  the 
French  official  reports  complete  and  available,  the  actual  military 
expenditure  for  all  army  services,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  has,  in 
several  years,  fallen  below  the  cost,  fourteen  millions,  for  our  own 
army,  as  recently  stated  in  our  army  estimates  for  the  year  1866-67 ; 
and  if  the  forces  from  Borne  and  Mexico  are  withdrawn,  the  expen- 
diture will  then  be  reduced  below  that  for  our  army.  Further,  that 
vast  as  was  the  war  establishment  of  600,000  officers  and  men,  to 
which  the  French  army  was  raised  in  one  of  the  years  of  the  war 
•  Appendix,  Tablet  X  and  XI,  p.  4i4. 
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Avifch  Bussia,  aad  though  far  in  excess  of  the  strength  at  which  onr 
own  army  was  proposed  to  be  kept,  yet  the  highest  actual  miiiUffj 
expenditure  of  the  French  during  one  year  (1855)  of  that  war  was 
about  thirty-five  niillioDs,  or  but  little  in  excess  of  the  highest  ex- 
penditure, about  thirty-three  millions,  for  one  of  these  years  (also 
1855)  for  our  much  smaller  army.  But  if  all  the  charges  paid  by 
England  in  years  subsequent  to  the  Bossian  war  for  the  expenses  of 
that  war,  amounting  to  very  large  sums,  were  brought  into  the 
accounts  of  the  years  to  which  they  properly  belong,  I  believe  that 
the  largest  amount  of  expenditure  of  IVance,  on  their  large  army, 
would  be  found  to  be  actually  less  than  our  highest  year's  outlay  on  our 
smaller  army«  These  financial  results,  in  respect  to  the  expenditure 
of  France  on  their  army,  are  but  little  known  in  England,  but  deserve 
to  be  well  looked  into,  seeing  that  the  extravagant  expenditure  so 
frequently  urged  against  France  is  not  borne  out  by  the  £guH». 

Far  too  much  money  may  be,  and  indeed  is,  spent  in  France  fcft 
the  glory  of  the  nation,  but  if  rightly  spent  in  order  to  maintain 
the  power  of  the  Emperor  for  the  good  of  the  people,  then  the  money 
spent  is  well  and  carefully  controlled  in  its  details ;  and  honourable 
testimony  is  given  in  favour  of  the  Emperor's  influential  support  to 
this  end.  The  good  order,  and  really  powerful  and  efficient  check 
over  the  application  of  the  extensive  army  funds,  which  so  markedly 
belong  to  the  French  system,  secure  for  France  an  amount  of 
economy  which  we  do  not  obtain ;  the  people  of  France  fiilly  appre- 
ciate this  good.  A  like  result  may  be  secured  in  this  ooontry,  and 
a  large  diminution  in  our  military  expenditure  is  practicable,  but 
this  can  only  be  safely  effected  when  the  nation  fully  understands, 
by  the  clearness  of  its  budgets  and  exactness  of  its  accounts,  the 
cost  of  the  Indian,  Colonial,  and  Home  services.  It  is  necessary  to 
learn,  not  only  how  economy  can  be  carried  out,  in  what  particular 
directions  the  expenditure  may  be  contracted  or  diminished,  but 
how  it  ought  to  be  increased,  in  order  to  secure  that  efficiency  for 
peace  or  war ;  the  most  difficult  of  all  economies,  but  the  most  use- 
ful which  a  nation  should  know  how  to  practice.  This  is  to  avoid 
waste  when  necessity  requires  army  augmentations,  and  this  know- 
ledge economises  expenditure  when  peace  is  established. 

The  important  principle  on  which  the  French  army  system  is 
based,  productive  of  great  results  to  France,  would,  if  well  under- 
stood, prove  equally  beneficial  to  England.  But  it  requires  to  be 
thoroughlj  understood,  and,  to  be  successful,  it  must  be  as  strictly 
adhered  to  by  us  as  it  has  been  by  the  people  and  Government 
of  France.  It  is  a  principle  essily  understood  when  enunciated, 
that  at  aU  times  we  should  maintain  an  entire  separation  between 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  military  expenses.  The  ordinary 
estimate  should  only  comprise  the  carefully  considered  and  lowest 
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charges  for  that  smallest  army  strength  which  will  allow  of  a 
fiuifcable  organization  for  maintaining  in  time  of  peace — with  a 
high  degree  of  military  efficiency — ^the  minimum  strength  which  can 
readily  be  increased  to  the  maximum  force  which  the  country  can 
raise  or  support  in  case  of  war,  but  with  an  aptitude  for  partial 
augmentations  to  meet  temporary  wants;  in  all  such  cases  at  the 
least  possible  cost  to  the  country.  The  extraordinary  expenses 
to  cover  the  charges  for  the  strength  in  excess  of  the  peace 
strength,  for  stores  in  excess  of  the  current  consumption,  and 
other  purposes,  which  add  so  much  to  the  military  expenditure 
when  the  peace  establishment  is  departed  from.  All  these  extra- 
ordinary expenses  should  be  of  a  character  and  in  a  form,  which 
will  allow  of  prompt  diminution  as  soon  as  the  necessity  for  them  is 
at  an  end.  But  before  any  extra  expenses  are  incurred,  there 
should  be  set  forth  in  an  estimate,  and  invariably  shown,  the  exact 
purposes  to  which  the  money  is  to  be  applied,  for  what  persons, 
or  for  what  stores.  The  most  reliable  estimate  which  can  be  drawn 
out  is  the  one  which  sets  forth  the  proposed  outlay  most  nearly 
afler  the  form  in  which  the  actual  outlay  will  appear  in  the 
bills  of  the  claimants.  In  addition,  Mr.  Anderson  has  urged,  **  the 
"  best,  if  not  the  only  means,  of  bringing  under  the  control  of 
"  Parliament  the  expenditure  of  every  department  of  the  State  con- 
"  sists  in  an  effective  and  uniform  system  of  public  accounts  and 
**  an  independent  audit  of  expenditure  upon  vouchers  after  pay- 
"  ment." 

XXV. — Oomtituium  of  the  War  JDepartmenU  of  the  Two 
Countries. 

As  in  close  connection  with  the  above,  I  would  venture  a  remark 
— applicable  to  the  other  ministerial  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment— that  the  constitution  of  our  War  Department  militates 
against  real  efficiency  and  economy  by  rendering  impossible  any 
sustained  efforts  to  either  end,  being  ever  made,  or,  if  undertaken, 
causing  them  to  prove  either  abortive  or  short-lived.  All  expe-. 
rience  shows  that  efficiency  and  economy  are  products  of  slow 
growth,  and  our  political  or  parliamentary  Government  cause 
frequent  changes  in  the  person  of  the  War  Secretary  of  State,  that 
no  one  Secretary  of  State  can  expect  to  hold  power  for  the  time 
needed  to  sustain  the  measures  required  for  producing  permanently 
improved  results,  and  all  totally  irrespective  of  his  personal  effi- 
ciency for  the  control  of  the  army ;  this  difficulty  ought  to  lead  to 
an  adaptation  of  the  administrative  machinery  to  the  business  to  be 
controlled,  so  that  these  unavoidable  parliamentary  changes  in  the 
head  may  not  continue  to  produce  the  bad  consequences  we  daily 
experience. 
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The  Prench  military  administration  is  an  example  for  ub  to 
follow ;  though  an  officer  of  high  military  rank  and  great  experience 
is  invariably  placed  at  its  head,  yet  in  its  War  Department  a  com- 
plete division  of  daties  exists.  It  is  divided  into  sections,  and  each 
section  is  under  an  officer  of  high  permanent  rank,  and  all  are 
placed  in  subordination  to  the  minister  of  war.  There  we  find 
permanent  administrators  with  distinct  duties,  but  having  individual 
responsibilities  to  the  country,  sovereign,  and  minister,  for  the 
right  performance  of  the  duties  assigned.  In  France  there  are 
separate  branches  and  defined  responsibilities,  though  far  less  fre- 
quent changes  there  occur  in  the  appointment  of  minister  of  war 
than  in  England,  and  apparently  far  less  necessity  for  so  distributing 
the  War  Department  duties.  In  England  all  action  is  made  depen- 
dent on  the  frequently  changed  Secretary  of  State.  In  England 
we  have  now  the  seventh  Secretary  of  State  since  the  first  ap- 
pointment of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  period 
of  eleven  years ;  a  failure  in  passing  a  political  measure  might 
soon  give  us  an  eighth  war  minister.*  In  France  we  see  tiie  names 
of  only  three  ministers  who  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  War 
Office  since  1851,  two  besides  the  present  war  minister.  All 
three  are  known  to  have  been  experienced  military  officers.  In 
England,  except  General  Peel  and  Lord  Fanmure,  none  ever 
belonged  to  the  army.  The  necessity  for  the  English  war  minister 
having  professional  knowledge  is  greater,  owing  to  the  interference 
in  details  connected  with  discipline. 

The  necessity  of  providing  for  even  greater  thai^  Parliamentary 
control  over  our  army,  by  a  new  Secretary  of  State,  of  the  views  of 
the  political  party  in  power — a  necessity  which  is  not  recognized  in 
France — commends  to  our  adoption  the  many  excellent  arrange- 
ments for  the  division  of  the  War  Office  business  which  exist  in  the 
French  War  department,  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  party 
contingencies  and  professional  inexperience  of  the  selected  states* 
men  for  our  ministers  of  war ;  nevertheless  it  is,  even  irrespective 
thereof,  an  admirable  system  of  a  right  division  of  business  respon- 
sibilities. 

The  French  War  department  is  divided  into  seven  great  'A'rw- 
tions^  and  subdivided  into  twenty-five  bureaux,  in  which  all  the 
army  affisiirs  are  carried  on,  in  addition,  the  minister  of  war  has 
a  private  personal  cabinet  and  a  strong  staff  of  experienced  officers 
to  aid  him  in  the  performance  of  the  special  duties  requiring  the 
direct  attention  of  the  minister.  Besides  the  seven  great  establish- 
ments formed  for  the  executive  administration  of  army  affidrs,  there 

*  Tbifl  has  happened.  The  change  has  occurred,  and  we  have  now  the  eighth 
Secretary  of  State,  with  another  change  in  the  Under  Secretaiy,  who,  I  hear,  is  the 
twentieUi.     Both,  happily,  are  this  time  soldiers. 
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are  special  and  permanent  committees  and  commissions  formed  for 
considering  all  those  numerous  questions  involving  changes  in  the 
existing  army  system ;  these  changes  require  calm  thought,  which 
overworked  ofRciala  cannot  possibly  devote,  without  risking  the 
right  performance  of  their  daily  business.  These  committees  are 
twelve  in  number,  composed  of  officers  specially  appointed.  They 
are  merely  consultative,  to  advise  on  the  system  and  rules  by  which 
the  executive  officers  must  be  guided  in  the  discharge  of  army 
duties.  The  army  business  is  transacted  and  carried  on  by  the 
heads  of  the  seven  directionsy  under  responsibilities  exact  and  clear 
for  their  right  discharge,  and  the  minister  of  war  is  therefore  not 
overburthened,  as  our  Secretary  of  State  is,  with  details,  nor  obliged 
to  allow  his  name  and  authority  to  be  used  on  every  occasion, 
however  trifling.  In  addition,  a  section  of  the  Council  of  State 
composed  of  experienced  officers  oversee  the  whole  of  the  aflfairs  of 
the  War  Department,  including  the  duties  of  the  war  minister,  and 
invariably  examine  the  anny  budgets  of  expense. 

One  of  the  most  useful  elements  in  an  organised  system  is 
wanting  in  our  War  Department.  The  great  secret  of  enforcing 
the  right  discharge  of  official  functions  is  to  place  on  individuals 
the  responsibility  of  thinking,  and  of  showing  that  they  do  think 
rightly,  by  acting  on  their  own  thoughts,  with  entire  responsi- 
bility for  results,  both  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  to 
the  country.  The  dread  of  entrusting  any  separate  authority  to 
any  one,  subordinate  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  is  at  the  root 
of  all  the  shortcomings  of  our  War  Department.  At  present  all 
affiiirs,  however  unimportant,  are  passed  in  the  War  Office,  and  any 
measure,  however  objectionable  it  may  appear  to  the  nation  or 
army,  is  ordered  in  the  name  of  the  chief.  Now  the  most  certain 
process  for  destroying  foresight,  and  to  encourage  the  carrying  out 
of  bad  measures,  is  to  permit  officials  to  act  in  the  name  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who,  without  any  professional  experience  or 
knowledge  of  details,  must  often  assent  to  bad  arrangements, 
or  allow  that  most  dangerous  of  all  courses,  the  issuing  of  orders 
in  his  name,  without  the  previous  authority  of  the  head  being 
given.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  defining  functions  for  each  depart- 
ment within  which  the  chief  of  each  branch  may  act,  there  is  no 
more  effectual  means  of  checking  wrong  acts,  than  to  cause  the  doer 
to  put  his  name  to  the  order,  with  the  responsibility  which  signing 
a  paper  invariably  creates. 

I  may  be  asked,  and  with  reason,  whether  I  admit  of  the  existence 
of  defects  in  the  French  military  system.  I  frankly  acknowledge 
their  existence.  But,  after  allowing  for  all  defects,  and  even  allowing 
for  others  existing  of  which  I  have  no  knowledge,  I  cannot  but  avow 
that,  contrasting  the  many  excellencies  in  the  French  system  with 
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the  numerous  defects  in  ours,  I  feel  that  we  are  wanting  to  ouraelTes 
in  allowing  our  inferiority  to  continue. 

XXYI. — Value  of  Statiatieal  OompilatioM. 

There  is,  however,  in  connection  with  this  sufiject,  one  veiy 
valuable  suggestion^  made  ten  years  since  bj  Dr.  Farr,  which  I 
have  only  lately  met  with.  It  refers  to  the  necessity  of  compiling 
statistics  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  of  the  finances.  It  is  a  measure 
I  have  often  wished  to  see  generally  carried  out,  and,  indeed,  it  is 
one  which,  in  ignorance  of  that  alluded  to,  I  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  Lord  Canning,  when  Governor-General  of  India, 
and  applied  to  some  branches  of  the  public  service  in  India. 
Circumstances  arose  to  prevent  that  able  statesman  from  carrying 
out  the  suggestion,  to  its  fullest  extent,  though  it  received  his 
approval ;  but  if  the  suggestion  of  our  colleague  Dr.  Farr,  made 
several  years  prior,  could  have  been  quoted  in  support,  the  recom- 
meudatiou  for  the  appointment  of  statistical  branches  for  the 
preparation  of  official  statistics  of  finance,  army  and  navy,  the 
suggestion  for  this  arrangement,  coming  from  such  a  quarter, 
might  alone  have  sufficed  for  its  adoption;  the  neoessities  of  the 
time  required  the  measure. 

Several  of  the  defects  brought  under  your  notice,  I  see  urged 
by  Dr.  Farr  in  support  of  the  compilation  of  statistical  information. 
I  see  that  Dr.  Farr  urges  the  question  of  a  classified  view  of 
the  *^  articles  in  store  (in  the  hands  of  departments)  of  those 
'^  supplied  and  destroyed  in  the  year ;  also  the  value  and  cost  per 
"  man  of  all  the  important  items  of  expenditure,  well  classified ; 
''  that  the  ordnance  supplies  to  the  navy  should  be  written  ofi^,  and 
'^  appear  in  the  navy  report ;  and  the  value  and  the  annual  expen- 
'^  diture  of  stores,  ships,  arms,  and  men  analysed.  The  statistics 
''  should  show  the  exact  organisation  of  the  army,  civil  and  militaiy ; 
'^  its  classes,  its  annual  recruits,  its  annual  losses  by  battle,  wounds, 
''  diseases,  desertions,  captures ;  its  physical  condition,  its  sickness, 
^^  its  punishments,  its  achievements,  and  presenting,  as  regards  the 
*^  navy,  the  precise  means  of  the  state  and  changes  of  men,  ships, 
"  dockyards,  and  establishments  of  every  kind." 

So  far  as  the  object  of  this  paper  applies,  viz.,  to  the  accounts 
of  expenditure,  the  practical  results  which  Dr.  Farr  indicated  as 
desirable  to  be  attained,  were,  as  regards  finance  statistics,  that 
the  "  finance  operations  of  the  country,  now  directed,  controlled, 
''  and  carried  on  by  many  separate  authorities,  should,"  under 
the  statistical  board  which  Dr.  Farr  proposed  as  the  instrument 
for  the  transaction  of  the  business,  "be  thrown  into  a  statis- 
"  tical  form,  from  the  annual  accounts  of  the  revenue,  expendi- 
"  ture,  debt,  and  stock  of  the  nation.''    I  have  endeavoured  to  set 
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forth  Dr.  Parr's  euggestioiis  in  his  own  words ;  and  all  of  us  who 
have  had  to  refer  to  the  voluminous  accounts  in  great  detail,  which 
must  always  exist  when  extensive  operations  have  to  be  recorded 
involving  large  money  transactions,  will  well  appreciate  the  vast 
utility  which  Dr.  Farr  so  justly  urges,  of  "having  the  whole 
^'  scheme  of  the  statistics  of  the  empire,  so  organised  as  to  exhibit 
"  the  principal  facts  and  their  relations  to  one  another  in  a  single 
'*  volume."  The  statesman,  soldier,  politician,  economist,  and  sta- 
tistical inquirer,  can  thoroughly  appreciate  the  immense  advantage 
of  having  the  raw  materials,  as  Dr.  Farr  designates  our  financial 
accounts,  disembarrassed  of  the  many  details  which  the  ordinary 
system  of  putting  out  accounts,  requires  to  surround  the  facts. 
These  details  may,  as  urged,  be  thrown  into  good  well-considered 
forms,  the  trouble  of  consulting  and  using  them  being  greatly  dimi- 
nished by  the  publication  of  the  necessary  calculations  from  which 
the  results  are  derived. 

There  are  many  other  heads  enumerated  by  Dr.  Farr,  which  might 
be  specified,  and  which  at  the  present  day  attract  public  attention, 
such  as  the  number  of  the  male  population  for  recruiting  the  army 
and  navy,  now  solely  dependent  on  the  information  of  the  two 
departments  which  control  these  branches,  but  which  in  reality  is 
mainly  a  subject  that  the  Begistrar-Oenerars  office  ought  to  deal 
with.  Agaia,  we  have  mention  made  of  the  causes  operating  to 
require  accounts  such  as  the  effect  of  the  Limited  Service  Act  on  the 
discharge  of  soldiers,  and  the  means  of  inducing  them  to  remain. 
The  sickness  and  mortality,  abeady  so  well  taken  up  by  the  medical 
branches  of  the  army  and  navy,  are  also  pointed  out  as  affecting  the 
recruiting  of  the  services,  and  the  influence  of  disease  as  bearing  on 
the  efficiency  of  the  army  in  the  field,  is  also  dwelt  on. 

The  endeavour  made  by  Dr.  Farr  to  show  to  the  Statistical  Con- 
gress the  average  cost  of  the  soldier,  deduced  from  the  charges  for 
all  branches  of  the  service,  is  stated  to  be  impossible  under  the  erro* 
neous  mode  of  debiting  the  whole  of  the  naval  expenditure  of 
ordnance  stores  to  the  army,  without  supplying  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  amount  due  to  each  department:  an  important  fact, 
which,  until  mentioned  this  year  by  General  Feel,  has  very  rarely 
been  noticed.  The  Duke  of  Bichmond,  in  the  last  century,  and  the 
Ordnance  Board  at  the  beginning  of  this,  did  allude  to  the  arrange- 
ment, but  Dr.  Farr  is  the  first  in  later  times  to  bring  to  public  notice 
a  financial  measure  which  vitiates  the  whole  of  the  army  and  navy 
statistics.  I  now  venture  to  say  that  if  these  indicated  statistics 
had  been  compiled  by  such  an  independent  board  as  Dr.  Farr 
proposes,  a  vast  mass  of  important  facts  would  have  been  brought 
to  light,  that  must  have  ensured  great  economy  in  expenditure,  and 
much  gieater  efficiency  in  the  public  services.    There  is  no  greater 
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eyil  against  which  the  Berrices  have  to  contend,  espeeiallj  those  of 
the  arm  J  and  naTj,  than  ignorance  of  what  we  ought  to  be  spending, 
how  we  are  spending,  what  we  really  require  to  spend,  and  what  we 
ought  to  obtain  for  our  spending. 

The  advantage  of  statistical  compilation  would  be  felt  in  the 
drawing  out  of  the  roluminous  returns  of  the  army  and  nary.  It 
would,  more  than  any  other  measure,  reduce  the  innumerable 
returns  now  sent  in  by  regiments,  ships,  divisions,  and  fleets.  The 
repetition  of  the  same  facts,  in  many  separate  returns,  at  many 
separate  periods,  to  many  separate  offices,  would  be  saved,  the 
labour  of  officers  and  authorities  thereby  enormously  redaced. 
Many  exceedingly  complicated  figured  statements,  whicli  require 
considerable  training  to  prepare,  could  be  cut  down  to  a  form  so 
simple  that  ordinary  clerks  would  be  equal  to  the  duty  of  supplying 
the  details,  for  a  few  trained  persons  to  work  up.  The  result  would 
be  that  ioformation  more  exact,  more  complete,  and  better  arranged, 
would  be  available  for  the  authorities,  and  with  it  a  wider  and 
better  control  could  be  exercised,  and  this  once  secured,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  claiming  as  a  result,  greater  efficiency  and  useful 
economies. 

XXYII.  —Conclusion ;  Improvements  Summarized, 

If,  in  reference  to  the  important  points  discussed  in  this  paper, 
I  should  be  called  on  to  say  what  improvements  I  have  to  suggest 
in  our  system,  I  must  reply  that  the  subject  is  too  vast,  and  the 
details  of  the  working  too  carefully  shrouded  in  official  mystery,  for 
any  one  individual  to  venture  to  offer  any  but  general  views. 
Indeed,  the  changes  which  it  may  be  requisite  or  advisable  to  make,  so 
much  depend  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  responsibility  to  be  placed 
on  functionaries  of  high  position,  that  I  can  only  mention,  in  a 
general  way,  that  besides  the  defects  already  indicated,  the  evidence 
given  before  the  select  and  other  comiliittees,  shows  that  the  control 
of  the  Treasury  over  the  departmental  estimates  is  ineffectual, — 
the  power  of  control  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  oyer  the 
great  departments  weak — the  Parliamentary  check  over  proposed 
expenditure  of  little  utility,  either  in  preventing  excesses  of  expen- 
diture or  in  enforcing  adherence  to  the  sums  voted  for  particular 
services.  The  power  of  departments  to  use  moneys  voted  for  one 
purpose  for  another  and  different  purpose,  is  vicious.  The  annual 
Treasury  statements  are  based  on  credits  instead  of  actuals,  and 
fail  to  show  fat  what  periods  the  receipts  and  issues  are  due;  the 
system  of  granting  imprests  for  money  to  meet  anticipated  payments 
objectionable — the  multiplication  of  agents  for  disbursing  ftmds  aa 
evil — that  large  balances  remain  in  the  power  of  individuals — 
that  the  audit  of  expenditure  is  not  made  with  pr<HnptneBs — ^the 
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departmentftl  sadit  a  mysfcerj — ^tbe  powers  of  the  Audit  Board, 
eyen  when  enlarged  by  the  bill  now  passing  through  Farliamenti 
insufficient  to  check  detailed  expenditure  of  departments.  But 
while  I  shrink  from  any  further  indication  of  the  innumerable 
defects  requiring  reform,  I  trust  it  will  be  perceiyed  from  the 
foregoing  attempt  to  illustrate  the  principles  on  which  the  present 
excellent  system  of  French  accountancy  is  built  up,  and  from  the 
evidence,  adduced  out  of  the  mouths  of  competent  witnesses  and  the 
published  accounts,  as  to  the  defects  and  insecurity  of  the  English 
system,  that  the  object  I  desire  to  see  accomplished  is  the  reform 
of  our  system  by  an  assimilation  to — ^not  a  slavish  imitation  of — 
the  French  processes  of  accounting,  and  only  in  those  points  in 
which  the  latter  are  avowedly  superior.  Such  points  I  conceive 
to  be  mainly,  that  all  the  financial  operations  of  the  State  be 
placed  under  the  great  ministers,  each  having  officers  of  account 
to  aid  in  the  conduct  of  duties  with  clear  and  distinct  respon- 
sibilities. 

First,  then,  clearly  and  fully  set  forth  in  separate  budgets, 
divided,  as  in  the  case  of  the  French  army,  to  represent  under 
minute  heads  the  various  branches  over  which  the  expenditure 
spreads — such  as  the  home,  colonial,  and  Indian  armies  —also  that 
estimates  and  accounts  for  the  several  manufacturing  departments, 
and  for  the  material  of  the  army  and  navy  be  separately  prepared — 
that  all  estimates  show  the  actual  expenditure  of  the  penultimate 
year,  in  addition  to  the  grants  of  the  previous  year,  also  that 
separate  estimates  show  the  usual  from  unusual  services  to  be 
performed,  the  items  under  each  entry  distinctly  include  charges  of 
a  like  character  so  clearly  and  fully  detailed,  as  to  be  as  nearly  as 
possible,  in  the  form  in  which  the  actual  charges  are  expected  to 
occur,  and  so  fully  stated  as  to  enable  an  independent  auditor  to 
check  the  particular  charge  by  the  entries  in  the  estimates ;  declare 
it  illegal  to  use  any  funds  granted  for  any  one  purpose  for  another^ 
however  near  they  may  be  connected ;  require  all  surplus  funds  to 
remain  undrawn;  provide  specially  for  unforseen  services;  adopt 
measures  to  show  when  due  foresight  has  not  been  exercised  in 
anticipating. 

Second.  In  the  concentration  and  consolidation  in  a  condensed 
form,  and  within  the  shortest  limit  as  to  time,  of  all  the  accounts  of 
the  nation,  of  revenue  and  liability,  income  and  expenditure,  under 
classified  heads  uniformly  preserved  for  a  series  of  years,  such  con- 
solidated account  being  based  on  accomplished  facts  confirmed  by 
an  efficient  audit,  conducted  by  auditors  placed  in  an  independent 
position,  and  contrasted  with  the  items  entered  in  the  previously 
prepared  budgets  and  with  the  aetual  expenditure  of  the  prior 
year. 
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Third.  The  accounts  to  prore  a  truthful  record  of  the  actual 
services  performed  within  twelve  months,  and  the  liabilities  thereby 
imposed  on  the  nation,  as  represented  either  by  the^c^  of  money 
expenditure  in  liquidation  of  all  the  claims  thereby  established, 
or  of  claims  established,  but  not  paid,  and  remaining  outstandint^ 
for  settlement  in  a  future  year,  after  the  delay  allowed  for  paying 
the  claims.  Preserve  a  distinction  in  the  current  accounts  of 
cash  disbursements  of  the  year,  so  as  to  distinguish  between  moneys 
received  and  paid  on  account  of  services  of  different  years ;  the 
income  and  issues  appertaining  to  each  year  being  sho^n  distinctly, 
and  the  services  of  the  present  and  those  of  the  poet  year  being 
separately  recorded,  in  order  that  the  compiled  accounts  of  each 
year  may  bear  a  true  relationship  to  the  revenue  and  liabilities  of 
the  year,  and  prove  in  fact  the  financial  history  of  that  year. 

Fourth.  In  the  cash  accounts  of  the  nation,  the  moneys  invested 
in  the  purchase  of  stores  and  other  materials,  as  well  as  the  moneys 
expended  in  the  manufacture  thereof  in  Ot)vemment  factories,  to  be 
treated  as  a  final  expenditure,  but  the  departmental  accounts  to  be 
BO  kept  as  to  show  the  value  of  all  stores  actually  consumed  during 
the  year,  and  thus  to  be  the  real  expenditure  for  stores  of  the  year, 
and  not  the  amount  of  money  converted  into  stock : — ^thia  course 
of  accounting  being  adapted  so  as  to  regulate  demands  for  store 
expenditure,  thereby  checking  waste,  deterioration,  and  unnecessary 
accumulations  of  stock,  and,  above  all,  preventing  the  possibility  of 
insufficient  reserves  being  maintained,  an  evil  so  likely  to  be  the 
result  of  the  present  practice. 

Fifth.  Prepare  an  account  of  all  assets  of  the  nation  in  each  of 
the  departments,  showing  under  the  various  classes  of  properties, 
palaces,  docks,  arsenals,  fortifications,  ships,  arms,  guns,  ordnance, 
projectiles,  gunpowder,  and  any  description  of  stores,  the  quantities 
and  values  both  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  end  of  the  year, 
and  all  changes  in  addition  and  diminution  during  the  year;  the 
transfers  from  one  department  to  another,  and  the  transfer  in  each 
department  from  one  head  to  another ;  the  cost  of  stores  converted, 
the  materials  and  workmanship,  and  the  money  cost  separate  from 
the  real  cost  or  value. 

These  are  some  of  the  changes  which  it  appears  to  me  essential 
to  carry  into  practical  operation.  I  allow  that  in  the  present  English 
system  many  other  changes  must  be  introduced,  and  although,  as 
the  difficulties  surrounding  all  changes  are  great,  and  ought  not  to 
be  undertaken  unadvisedly,  still,  the  advantages  of  those  here 
proposed  are  so  obvious^  that  the  propriety  of  making  them  ought 
to  be  at  once  considered.  The  great  objection  to  all  reforms  in  the 
practice  of  departments  is,  that  they  interfere  with  the  views  of 
many  worthy  men,  and  with  the  smooth  current  of  est«bliahed 
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routine,  well  understood  by  the  workers,  and,  for  a  time,  extra 
labour  must  be  imposed  on  them,  in  order  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  changes ;  moreover,  the  action  of  the  executive  may  be  partially 
interrupted,  and  disorders,  if  not  created,  at  least  imagined,  while 
the  changes  progress  from  initiation  to  completion.  This  practical 
objection,  though  of  little  real  consequence,  is  not  altogether  without 
weight  in  considering  the  propriety  of  making  changes,  but  the 
remedy  is  to  keep,  where  necessary,  two  instead  of  only  one,  current 
line  of  business  flowing.  The  established  course,  if  conducted  under 
those  strongly  wedded  to  the  old  ways,  would  follow  its  accustomed 
way  for  a  time,  and  be  especially  useful  in  closing  arrears ;  but 
another,  the  improved  course,  would  be  carried  on  simultaneously 
under  those  interested  in  the  success  of  the  reforms,  so  as  to  deal 
with  the  facts  and  transactions  of  the  day  on  the  principles  above 
recorded.  The  process,  when  thoroughly  carried  out  by  the  com- 
pletion of  a  year's  accounts,  will  thereby  connect  the  new  with  the 
old  accounts,  producing  a  new  link  &om  which  to  proceed  in  future, 
without  fear  of  confusion. 

If  asked,  however,  whether  I  expect  to  see  all  these  improvements 
in  the  national  system  of  accounts  carried  out,  I  reply  that,  looking 
to  the  past,  it  can  hardly  be  hoped  that  such  great  administrative 
reforms  should  be  effected  by  the  Ghovemment  of  any  one  party, 
although  many  able  men  have  admitted  their  necessiiy,  advocated 
them  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  and  attempted  to  make  them 
while  in  office.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  the  statement  made  more 
than  ten  years  ago,  by  an  able  and  intelligent  public  officer,  in 
regard  to  a  total  change  in  our  system  of  accountability,  "  we  are 
"  not  prepared  to  take  the  leap,"  is  equally  true  at  the  present 
time,  and  opposite  political  parties  are  generally  so  unwilling  to 
forward  the  measures  initiated  by  their  opponents,  however  bene- 
ficial to  the  country,  that  I  fear  but  little  progress  will  be  made  in 
this  respect,  until  a  complete  change  is  forced  on  by  the  occurrence 
of  some  great  disaster,  or  by  some  great  crisis  in  our  national  affairs 
rendenng  a  reform  imperative. 
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Majoa-Osnbbaii  Baufovb— Oft  tie  Bucf^         [S^i. 


APPENDIX. 


I.— TdMIs  showing  Duerepancies  h^hoem  lUal  Amounti  for  Army  amd  Nmf 
ServkeSy  Entered  in  Finance  Aceouni  of  United  Kinffdam^  and  AmdM 
Eacpenditure  for  these  Services  as  eeriified  to  by  Oommissianers  fir 
Auditing  Public  Accounts. 

[000*s  omitted.] 


Total  Expcnditow, 

indadiDK  Tniuport,  bat  ezdasYO  of 

Packet  Serrice,  for  aU 

Nayel  and  Military  Serrioes. 

Dliference. 

Audited 

DifltreBOilMi 

than 

Amoinl 

intlnandd 

AooouHL 

Ab  Entered 

in 

Finance  Acoonnta. 

As  Entered  in 
Audited  Acooonto 

by  Andit 

More  than 
Financial 
Aooonnts. 

Leas  than 
Financial 
Aeooniits. 

1856-67... 
'67-68... 
'68-69.... 
'69-60.... 
'60-61.... 
'61^2.... 
'62-63... 
'63-64.... 

£ 

34»a7o, 

24»99<^> 

26,739» 
3i>346» 
»9.45i> 
i7,66s, 
a5>46o, 

£ 
85,781, 

23,181, 

21,821, 

26,902, 

29,409, 

29,475, 

27,249, 

25,649, 

£ 

22, 
.       189, 

£ 

1,816, 
689, 

i>936, 
416, 

£ 

Total .... 

222,438, 

219,467, 

1,885, 

4»85ii 

2,972, 

Note. — The  diflference  sIiowb  a  total  groBs  amotint  of  6,741,705/. 


1S66.] 


and  AseamU  qf  England  and  Framee. 


iMS 


U.'-Table  of  Expenditure  eofUraeHng  OtOk^  on  »ef>eral  Ministerial  Servieei, 
with  Credits  opened  for  the  Service  </  the  Year  1863,  comprising  the 
Period  from  1st  January,  1863,  to  31*<  At^^,  1864. 

[000*1  omitted.] 


Credits 
Gnnted. 

Paymenta 

MtdB. 

Excess  or 
Credits  over 
PayMBts. 

Budffet  Ordinaire— 
Public  debt  and  dotation m............ 

fr. 

676,719, 
2,969, 
82,916, 
46,786, 
18,057, 
66,427, 
27,777, 

884,581, 
14,851, 

161,421, 
19,468, 

76,260, 

12,628, 

227,824, 

70,107, 

fr. 

668,640, 

2,848, 
31,736, 

46,529, 
12,863, 

55»"3, 
24,901, 

376,587, 
14,194. 

146,120, 
18,908, 

75,046, 

i2,479» 

216,513, 

66,853, 

fr. 
7,078, 
121, 
180, 
208, 
195. 

M        de  la  Justice 

et  dee  Cultee ^ 

„        of  Foreign  Affairs    

„        of  Interior 

„        of  Finances 

8(Mk 
2,876, 

167, 

5,801, 

568, 

1.204, 

„        of  War 

Hinist^re  of  Marine  and  Colonies 

„        of  Public  Instruction  ^. 

„        of    Agriculture,    Commeroe,! 
and  Public  Works  ' 

„        of    Household  of    Emperor  1 
and  Fine  Arts  .« / 

Expenses  of  administration 

Befunds,  restorations,  non-yaluers,  pre- 1 
miums  and  discount J 

48, 

10,811, 

8,864, 

Total  of  budget  ordinaire 

1,810,671, 

1,770,340, 

40,281, 

Budget  of  special  resources,  total .... 

263,812, 

240,234* 

23,678, 

Minist^re  d'Et»t    

„        de  la  Justice  et  des  Oultes  

„        of  Jpterior .„,..„......„  . » 

8,820, 
4,870, 
2,700, 

88,896, 
4,357, 

88,681, 
800, 

96,239, 
8,860, 

3,736, 

4,270, 

1,637, 

84,083, 

4,343, 

75»348, 

300, 

94*429, 
8,349» 

84 

600^ 

1.068, 

4,813. 

„        of  War 

CJoTemment  of  Algeria 

lUnist^re  of  Marino  and  Colonies 

1J» 

8,889, 

„        of    Agriculture,    Commerce,! 
and  Public  Works  ' 

811. 

„        of    Household   of  Emperor  1 
and  Fine  Arts 

1. 

Total  of  budget  extraordinaire 

292,168, 

276,495, 

16,668^ 

Total  of  three  budgets 

2,866,546, 

2,287,069, 

79,477, 

2e» 
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MAJOB-OxznouL  BalfottBt^Oji  ike  Budgets 


[Pept. 


UL^iyfU  of  Be9emtei^  showing  Eaimated  BseHpis,  Claims  Established, 
Recovsries  Ejected^  and  Bakmees  to  Sseovsr,  for  the  Service  of  186r*y 
comprising  the  Period  from  Ut  January^  1863,  to  ^Ist  August,  1864. 

[000*1  omittoO.] 


DMijiiiaUon  of  the  Beioiircef. 

Eotiriiatcd 
fteceipta. 

Ciiiimg 
Estabiubed 

ou 

behalf  of  Ute 

frUlc. 

Rccovcnes 
Effected. 

Balance 

to  Recover,  or 

Differeore 

bctwpt-n 

CoU.  2  and  S. 

Contributiona    direct    (foncU  1 
g^niraux) / 

BegifltratioD,  stamps,  and  do- ' 
mains , ' 

Produce  of  forests   

Customs  and  salt 

Contributions  indirect 

fr. 
309,178, 

409,979, 

44,434, 

185,714, 

532,772, 

66,452, 

2,846, 

18,734, 

13,887, 

99,210, 

46,787, 

fr. 
311,180, 

4»M93, 

42,073, 
195,319, 
578^f33, 

72,940, 
3,154, 

19,539, 

14,706, 
118,673, 

57,142, 

fr. 
811,180, 

417,517, 

41,620, 
195,329, 
577,819, 

72,940, 
3,154, 

18,609, 

14,706, 
118,673, 

67,142, 

fr. 

4,976, 
452. 

613, 

Produce  of  post  office 

UniyersiticB 

Berenues  of  Algeria    

Resources  on  civil  pensions 

Beserre  sinking  fund  

930, 

''Fonds  g^n^raux"  not  em- 1 
ployed  at   closing    pre-  > 
rious  sendee 

1,729,943, 

i,835,<562. 

1,828,691, 
61. 

6,971, 

Total 

— 

, 

1,828,742, 
100, 

Beductr— 

Short,    recOTorcd,    carried  I 
to  1866  service,  to  pay  1 
expenses  of   cadastre  at  [ 
dosing  of  1863  servico  ...J 

— 

The  ways  and  means  of  thel 
budget  for  1863,  fix«Ml  at...  ' 

Budget  of  receipts  of  special  1 
resources,  Statement  A   ..../ 

Budget  extraordinary  of  re-  \ 
ceipts,  Statement  i ^ ' 

— 

1,828,642, 
240,234, 
196,062, 

— 

Grand  total  of  three  budgets .... 

~ 

— 

2,264,938, 

— 

1866.] 


and  AeeoufUi  of  England  and  France. 
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Statement  A.  —  Budget  of  RevenmB  from  Special  RegourceSy  showing 
Estimated  Receipts^  Claims  Eslablishedy  Recoveries  Effected,  for  Service 
of  Year  1863,  comprising  Period  from  1st  Januargy  1863,  to  31jI 
August.  1864. 

[000»g  omitted.] 


Detigaation  of  Seworeet. 

Eatimated 
BeoetpU. 

Cluma 
EiUbliahed 

behalf  of  the 
State. 

Reeoreriet 
Effected. 

Oont.'rfhiitioTiH  dirftct  Tfondfl  BD^ciftUxV... ............ 

fr. 

202,717, 

33,759, 

1,310, 

1,867, 

fr. 

ao2,7i7, 

33»759. 

ii3>o» 

1,867, 

fr. 

202,717, 

33,769, 

1,310, 

1,867, 

Pi«rtrlTiifa  ^VAnf.llplfl  I^ATkArfclTIATltaUX t.. 

Special  rcflourcea  for  primary  inBtruction  

Mim^llanpoYiR  BT>€i<?iAl  produce , , 

Total   

239,654, 

a39,654» 

239,654, 
24,157, 

Addr- 
Funds  unemployed  at  cloBing  of  1861-62 1 
services    J 

Total  

■" 

— 

263,811, 
23,577, 

Deduct-- 
Amount  carried  to  1864-65  Beryioes    

Available  ways  and  means   of  budget   ofl 
special  resourcefl  for  1863  serrice J 

— 

— 

240,234, 

Statement  B. — Budget  of  Revenues  from  Extraordinaire  Resources  show^ 
ing  Estimated  Receipts,  Claims  Established,  Recoveries  Efected,  for 
Service  of  Year  1863,  comprising  Period  for  Collecting,  from  let 
January,  1863,  to  Zlst  August,  1864. 

C00O*t  omitted.] 


Deaignation  of  Resooioet. 


Estimated 
Eeeeipts. 


Claims 
Eitablished 

on 

behalf  of  the 

State. 


Recor  erics 
Effected. 


Thirt;y  years'  obligations  

Payment  by  chemin  de  fer  d*Orieans 

>.         ^7^< 

China  indemnity    

Cochin  China  indemnity  

Arrears  of  rentes  held  by  sinking  fund  in  1863 

Sale  of  lands  for  construction  of  opera  

Proceeds  of  railway  obligations  negotiated    .... 

„  1 429,620  frs.  of  3  per  cent,  rentes 

Deduction    on    special    fonds,  for   defence  1 

against  inundations   J 

Balance   of  1859,  loan  applicable  to  great  1 

public  works  J 

Funds  in  aid  contributed  for  public  -works 

Beceipts  from  balances  of  loans  from  18541 

to  1859    J 

Total  


fr. 

54,500, 
1,000, 
2,000, 

10,000, 

51,648, 
2,600, 


fr. 

64,984, 
1,000, 
2,000, 

10,000, 

i»i34i 
51,208, 

16,740, 

3«iOiif 

4,698, 

3.352* 

8,736> 

85, 


fr. 

64,984, 
1,000, 
2,000, 

10,000, 
1,234, 

61,208, 

16,740, 
32,021. 

4^698, 

3,352, 

8,736, 

86, 


121,648, 


196,062, 


196,062, 
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MijroB-GsNBiLAx  BiXFOtm^-Ofi  ihe  Budgets  [Sept. 


TV.'-Table  of  ^peruet  EttahUihed  €iffmnti  ihe  BuOe,  PaymemU  Mod^yuni 
Balances  to  Pay  daring  ths  Yoar  1863^  imr.,  from  lj(  Jamtary  to  ZUt 
Docemher^  1863^  dMngmshmg  for  wkai  S$nic$  Year, 

[OOOTb  omitted.] 


PubUcExpeiiMS. 

Clums 
Ettabliahed 

•gainst 
tlie  State. 

Payments 

Hade  by  the 

State. 

to  Iky. 

Service  of  1862— 

Serrioe  ordinaire    

Extraordinary  works ............m ...... 

iSbnwee  0/ 1863— 

Budget  ordinaire  ^ 

„      of  special  resouroee «.... 

„       extraordinaire 

Service  of  1864— 

Budget  ordinaire 

„      of  special  resouroes 

,}      extraordinaire ...........t,. t..TT 

fr. 

313,137, 
i5»948, 

1,782,518, 
257.575. 
292,341, 

14,162, 

659, 

57, 

fr. 
307,149, 
25,704, 

1,602,360, 
188,022, 
179,063, 

14,162, 

659, 

67, 

fr. 

6,087. 
244^ 

180,167. 

69,568. 

118,277, 

Add- 
Special  serrioes  under  26  heads 

2,696,497, 

2,317,176, 
449,544, 

369,820, 

Grand  totaL 

— 

2,766,720, 

V.^Table  of  Revenues  showing  Claims  Established  on  hehalf  of  the  StatSy 
of  Department  and  Communes,  tpHh  Revenues  Efeeted  and  Bakmess  to 
Recover  during  the  Year  1869^  vie.,  from  1st  January  to  Qist  Beeember, 
Distinguishing  for  what  Service  Year, 

[OOO'a  omitted.] 


Gontribntioni  and  Pubtie  Bevsnnes. 

amrns 
EsUblished 

behalf  Of  the 
State. 

Eecoreries 
Effected. 

BdUOB 

to 
BeooTCr. 

Service  of  1862— 
Ordinary  serrioes  - 

Sendee  of  1863— 

Budget  ordinary    

„      of  special  resources 

fr. 

80,957, 

1,844,055, 
234,113, 
i95i294» 

3i»74, 
4,388. 

fr. 
74,664, 

1,769,210, 
226,724, 
148,253, 

3,174, 
4,388, 

fr. 

„      extrfiordinaiy  ..,..........,...*.,...... 

Serffiee  of  lB&4r- 

II      extraordinary  , 

Total   

Deduct  Service  of  1862— 
Bervices  extraordinary ., 

2,361,981, 
9,182, 

2,226,813, 
W82, 

136.6«^ 

Total  of  contributions  and  public  reyenuas.... 
Special  Servicea— 
Total  of  21  miscellaneous  heads  of  receipts 

2,352,7991 

2,217,130, 
412,392, 

^^ 

Grand  total 

— 

2,629,522, 

.1866.] 


and  AcctnaUf  rf  Ik^fUmd  and  JPranee. 
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VI.— iSto0  pf  the  Progmi  of  the  AudHtnff  €f  the  Army  Expenditure  aa 
shown  ijf  the  Ledger  Balances, 

[GOO'S  omiitod.] 


SxpcDditine 
AimySerriMS  Audited. 

Eipenditore 

for 

Ordnance  Serdcee,  Audited. 

Total  Expenditure  fbr 

Army  and  Ordnance  Serricei 

Audited. 

Tfltfi. 

Tear  ending  Slit  March. 

Tear  ending  Slst  March. 

Tear  ending  3lBt  March. 

Prior  to. 

After. 

Total  for. 

Prior  to. 

After. 

Total  for. 

Prior  to. 

After. 

Total  for. 

1849.... 

£ 

1,280, 

£ 

5,337, 

£ 

6,617, 

£ 
1,788, 

£ 
1,188, 

£ 
2,976, 

£ 
3,068, 

£ 

6,525, 

£ 

9,693, 

I860.... 

1,188, 

4,922, 

6,110, 

1,620, 

1,033, 

2^53, 

2,708, 

5,955, 

8,668, 

'61.... 

1,238, 

4,85^, 

6,089, 

1,201, 

1,110, 

2,311, 

2,434, 

5,966, 

8,400, 

'62.... 

1,160, 

4,98*, 

6,142, 

1,183, 

1,13d, 

2,319, 

2,343, 

6,118, 

8,461, 

VSS.... 

1,266, 

5,174, 

6,430, 

1,349, 

1,067, 

2,416, 

2,606, 

6,241, 

8,846, 

•64..... 

1,130, 

S^^SS, 

6,285, 

1,818, 

i,i74i 

2,992, 

2,947, 

6,330, 

9,277, 

'65.... 

1,097, 

7,126, 

8,223, 

3,726, 

1,681, 

6,406, 

4,823, 

8,807, 

13,630, 

'66.... 

2,348, 

i8,ooz, 

20,860, 

8,741, 

3.252, 

11,993, 

11,089, 

2i,255» 

32,844^ 

W.... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8,694, 

12,422, 

21,116, 

•68.... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

3,836,* 

9,382,» 

18,217, 

'69.... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8,816,b 

8,71  ii» 

12,627, 

1860... 

— 

-— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8,686,« 

10,572,^ 

H140, 

'61.... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6,661,« 

9,625,» 

16,286, 

•62.... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4,408,' 

ii,529»°' 

16,932, 

'68.... 

— 

.    — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4,066,' 

— 

16,419, 

'64l... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8,507,- 

14,890, 

'65... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,610,^ 

7,606,0 

14,640, 

'66....     —         — 

-1- 

— 

— 

2,232,»» 

— 

— 

»  Fxior  to  31st  January,  1868. 

•  „       3l8t  December,  1869. 

•  „  >,  1861. 
c  Up  to  30t3i  September,  1864. 

i  Subsequent  to  3l6t  January,  1868. 
k  „  3l8t  December,  1869. 

1861. 

•  „  8lBt  March,  1866. 


t»  Prior  to  dirt  January,  1869. 
*        n  »         1861. 

'        „       Slst  December,  1862. 
>»  Up  to  3l8t  October,  1866. 
i  Subsequent  to  81st  January,  1859. 
>  „  „  1861. 

»  „  Slst  March,  1864. 
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MAJOB-GsKEBiLL  Balfoub — On  the  BudgeU  [Sept. 


YlL^TabU  showing  the  Adtial  DMunemenU  ly  tie  Fnnd 

[COO'i  omitted.] 


Service  of  the  Tew. 

rrancc. 

Algeria. 

Rome. 

Mexico. 

Ckinaa^ 
CocyaQun. 

1847 

fr. 

265,391. 
331,636, 
279,406, 
244.971, 
243,257, 
244,198, 

244,345» 
369,505. 
425.273, 
415,566, 
320,150, 
300,924, 
297,946, 
325,353, 
358,273, 

fr. 
106,847, 
92,434, 
89,907, 
77,610, 
69,326, 
78,482, 
74,082, 
76,427, 
80,679, 
91,252, 
92,166, 
65,730, 
65,226, 
64,817, 
63,745, 

fr. 

12,080, 
7,832. 
6,428, 
6,291, 
4,949, 
5,962, 
4,816, 
8,081, 
2,946, 
2,936, 
8,787, 
6,118, 

11,836, 

fr. 

fr. 

10,115, 
7,466, 

»48 

'49 

'50 

»51 

'52 

»58 

»54 

'66 

'66 

»57 

'68 

»69 

'60 

'61 

Ordinary,      1862 .... 
Extraordinary  „    .... 

312,130, 
25,615, 

66,075, 
1,264, 

8,743, 
6,411, 

2,572, 
27,120, 

1327, 

Total,  1862 

337,746, 

67,389, 

10,154, 

29,692, 

1,827. 

Ordinary,        1868.... 
Extraordinary,   „  .... 

306,109, 
8,741, 

62,247, 
1,104, 

6,680, 
2,657, 

11,538, 
72,012, 

8H 

872. 

Total,  1868 

314,850, 

58,351, 

9,337, 

88,550, 

707. 

VIII. — Table  of  Strength  of  French  Arm^y  including  all  Bante,  showing 
Actual  Dietribtdion  according  to  Paid  Effectives. 


Years. 

Interior 

Of 

France. 

Algiers. 

Rome. 

a™, 

tlie  East 
(Criioea, 

lUly. 

China 

and 

Cochin 

Syria. 

Mexico. 

GFBmi 

Total 

Piid 

Effectives. 

18i7 
'48 
'49 
'50 
'51 
'52 
'53 
'54 
'65 
'56 
'57 
'58 
'59 
'60 
'61 
'62 
'63 

277,568 
359481 

350,934 
321,218 
316,626 
293,621 

270,255 

347,517 
343,210 
378,486 

309,504 
302,949 

305,797 
358,354 
378,775 
345.317 
323,715 

90,514 
75,468 
68,352 
69,378 
65,887 
71,762 
70,982 
65,620 
63,357 
81,621 
80,986 
70,234 
74,395 
68,457 
67,724 
67,597 
55,431 

19,196 

13,777 

10,164 

9,828 

8,760 

9,318 

6,899 

5,384 

6,576 

5,617 

7,388 

10,378 

18,385 

17,524 

14,981 

48,334 

153,618 

67,455 

159,707 
19,515 

5,932 
5,581 
2,887 
1,643 

2,854 
8,484 

18,803 
32,682 

368,082 
434,949 
438,471 
404,373 
392,677 
375.^06 

349.997 
470,789 
567,114 
532.946 
396,016 
378,800 
547,287 
465,485 
473,899 
437,078 
428,353. 

1866.] 
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H^ar  Department  for  the  Army  DtstrilnUed  at  the  Stationa  Mow. 

[000*1  omitted.] 


Syzia. 

Italy. 

Anu6e 
dc  rOricnt. 

Greece. 

Baltic. 

TotaL 

SerrlGeofflieTaK. 

fr. 

8,289, 
2,872, 

fr. 

244,828, 
38,061, 

fr. 

117,567, 
358,999, 
194,478, 

fr. 
4i4, 

fr. 
1,270, 

fr. 
372,238, 
424,070, 
377,856, 
330,403, 
318,006, 
327,972, 
323*377, 
571,174. 
869,167, 
704,377, 
415,263, 
369,591, 
611,788, 

447,754. 
443,692, 

1847 
'48 
'49 
'50 
'61 
'52 
'53 
'54 
'55 
'56 
'57 
'58 
'59 
'60 
'61 

374,522, 
62,238, 

Ordinaiy,      18GS 
Extraordinarj, » 

436,760, 

Total,  1862 

376,909. 
84,888, 

Ordinarj,      186S 
ExtraordiiiAiy, » 

461,797, 

Total,  1863 

IX. — Table  of  Strength  of  French  Army,  including  all  Ranksy  si 
Peace  and  War  EstahlishmentSy  in  Comparison  with  Paid  Efeetives. 


Peace  Eitablishmcnt. 

War  Eitablishmeut. 

£ffectiTea 
Paid  and  Kept  Up. 

Yean. 

Total 

Total 

Total 

OfBcers  and 
3Ien. 

Hones. 

0£DceT8  and 
Men, 

Horsei. 

Officers  and 
Men, 

Honef. 

all  Ruuks. 

aU  Ranks. 

all  Eauks. 

1847 .... 

339,765 

81,670 

381,429 

83,277 

368,082 

70,860 

'48 .... 

333,490 

80,261 

450,689 

97,490 

434,949 

90,282 

'49.... 

380,824 

92,410 

444.414. 

96,622 

438^-71 

95,952 

'50 .... 

403,635 

86,467 

414,017 

91,178 

404,373 

90,976 

'51 .... 

382,130 

86,120 

407,142 

84,950 

392,677 

83,940 

'62 .... 

398,074 

87,566 

390,142 

86,060 

375,206 

83,007 

'53.... 

362,151 

86,442 

362,151 

86,447 

349>997 

84,764 

'54.... 

350,997 

83,343 

488,063 

107,309 

470,789 

104,198 

'55 .... 

350,997 

83,464 

600,000 

125,650 

567,114 

128,298 

'56 .... 

370,953 

90,191 

539,500 

122,000 

532,946 

117,636 

'57 .... 

370,953 

90,191 

415,100 

91,932 

396,016 

80,996 

'58.... 

392,400 

83,180 

392,400 

83,180 

378,800 

84,715 

'59 .... 

384.077 

83,180 

525,065 

106,670 

547,287 

107,572 

'60 .... 

392,000 

83,180 

468,000 

103,500 

465,485 

100,561 

'61 .... 

392,000 

83,180 

464,700 

94,200 

473,899 

94,126 

'62 .... 

400,000 

85,705 

432,352 

88,005 

437,078 

84,765 

'63 .... 

400,000 

85,705 

420,000 

88,706 

428,352 

84,117 

'64 .... 

400,000 

85,706 

— 

^ 

^ 

'65 .... 

400,000 

85,705 

— 

■ — 

— 

— 

'66 .... 

400,000 

85,705 

*— 

— ■ 

— 

-^^ 

'67 .... 

389,604 

78,472 

~~" 

— ■ 

^^ 

~ 
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X.^Table  slwwing  the  AeMunii  adualfy  Disbursed  in  each  Yemr  If  tks 
Departments  of  War  and  Marine  of  France. 

[000,000'«  omitted.] 


Service 
of  the  Year. 

War. 

Marine. 

Total 

War 
and  Marine. 

ApfixoxiBiate 

Amirantui 

Mimona  Sta&s. 

1846 

fr. 
360, 

373» 
421, 

375, 

3*8, 
317, 
317, 
3*3* 
5^7, 
866, 

^93» 
411, 
366, 
607, 

444. 
4411 
435, 
461, 

fr. 

113, 
129, 

•123, 

98, 

85, 

81, 

96, 

99, 

•       180, 

218, 

226, 

144, 

134, 

208, 

203, 
23O1 
14a, 
221, 

fr. 
473, 
602, 
646, 
•        473, 

413, 
399, 
423, 
422, 

747, 
1,084. 
919, 
655, 
600, 
816, 

647, 
671, 
677, 
682, 

£ 

19 

'47 

20 

'48 

'49 

22 
18 

I860 

161 

'61 

16 

»62 

17 

»63 

17 

»64 

SO 

•65 

43i 

»66 

36f 

»67 

22 

»68 

20 

»69 

32i 

I860 

26 

'61 

»62 

27 

27 

'63 

27k 

Xh'^Tabie  showing  Yearly  ExpendOure  as  Certified  to  iy  Commissioners 
for  Auditing  Public  Accounts,  on  aoeomU  of  Army,  MiUtia, 
eariat.  Ordnance,  and  Napy. 

[000*8  omitted.] 


Tear 

Total 

Total 

Grand  IVital, 

ending  Slit 

Land  Foreea. 

CommiBWuriat 

Ordnance. 

Army 

March. 

Army. 

Navy. 

andlfaffy. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1848 

^,622, 

882, 

^,897, 

10,402, 

8,060, 

18,463, 

'49 

6,6 1 7, 

5891 

a,976, 

10,172, 

7,955, 

18,127, 

1850 

6,109, 

ASSt 

*,55*, 

9,618, 

6,609, 

16,227, 

'61........ 

6,088, 

5*8, 

a,3ii, 

8,928, 

6,185, 

15,113, 

'62 

6,142, 

854* 

a,3i8. 

9,815, 

6,393, 

15,708, 

'63 

6,430, 

754. 

*,4i5. 

9,601, 

6,5*7, 

16,128. 

'64. 

6,285, 

617, 

*,99i, 

9,894, 

7,196, 

17,090. 

'66 

8,222, 

1,487, 

5,406, 

15,116, 

15,017, 

30,134, 

'66 

ai,a33, 

11,993, 

33,226, 

19,590, 

62,817, 

'67 

21,116, 

— 

21,116, 

14,664, 

86.780, 

'68 

I3,ii7, 

— 

— 

18,217, 

9,962, 

23,180, 

'69 

12,5*6, 

— 

— 

13,626, 

9,*93, 

21,820^ 

1860 

14,140, 

— 

— 

14,140, 

12,761, 

26,901, 

'61 

16,286, 

— 

— 

16,286, 

13,1**, 

29,409, 

'62 

15,93*, 

— 

— 

15,932, 

13,54*, 

29,474, 

'63 

15,419, 

— 

— 

15,419, 

11,829, 

27,249, 

•64 

14,890, 

*~"* 

""^ 

14,890, 

10,746, 

25,636, 

1866.] 
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L — The  Imparti  qf  Ormn  before  and  after  the  Bepeal  of  the 
Com  Laws. 

A  PAPEB  upon  this  mibjeet  was  read  before  Section  F  of  the 
British  Association  in  1864  by  the  Editor ;  a  breriate  of  that  com- 
munication is  given  below,  and  a  short  series  of  tables  upon  which 
the  paper  was  based  is  appended. 

The  custom  house  returns  disclose  figures  which,  to  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  statistical  and  economic  research,  look  like 
&bulou8  amounts.  For  example,  in  the  four  years  ended  with  1844 
(these  were  the  last  years  of  the  celebrated  and  mischieyous  ''  sliding 
scale'*),  1,791,000  quarters  was  the  average  yearly  quantity  of  wheat 
imported;  the  price  of  British  wheat  being  in  those  years  640.  4^, 
fjs.  3c7.,  508.  id.,  and  $19.  $d.,  taking  them  chronologically.  But 
in  the  four  years  ended  with  1868,  the  ayerage  imports  were 
6,970,000  quarters,  while  our  home  prices  ranged  betW^n  44a.  ^. 
and  55^.  5a.  The  imports  in  quantity  were,  in  the  last  mentioned 
years,  nearly  fourfold  what  we  obtained  in  1841-44 ;  at  the  same 
time  the  price  was  much  lower.  Under  *'  grain ''  are  classed  wheat, 
wheaten  nour  and  meal,  barley,  oats,  ire,  maize,  peas  and  beans,  Ac,, 
and  it  appears,  with  regard  to  the  yalue  of  these  commoditieB,  that 
the  whole  of  the  imports  during  the  decade  ended  with  1863 
amounted  to  250,202,000/.;  nearly  all  the  yast  quantity  of  grain  and 
flour  which  this  money  yalue  represents  has  been  consumed  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  about  three  million's  worth  only  having  been 
exported  in  the  ten  years.  The  annual  average  home  consumption 
of  foreign  com,  flour  and  meal  for  1852-63,  was  i  i,86c,ooo  quarters, 
Yidued  at  25,000,000/.  very  nearly.  Three  periods  of  four  years  each 
are  taken  to  show  the  imports,  according  to  population,  of  grain  and 
flour  of  every  description. 

'Avenge  kanxoA  QontSty 
par  Head. 

1842-45  .........^.....M. o'8  of  a  busheL 

'52-55 ^ «..« 2*3  bushela. 

'60-63 4-4       „ 

80  that  the  quantity  taken  with  reference  to  the  population  was 
precisely  five  and  a  half  timet  greater  in  1860-63  than  it  was 
eighteen  years  before.  The  diflerent  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
appeared  to  participate  equfdly  in  the  imports  of  grain  properly  so 
called,  but  Ireland  receiyed  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  wheat  flour 
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Pept 


and  meal  than  either  England  or  Scotland,  0.^.,  the  following  \ 
proportions  in  each  division  of  the  kingdom  for  1861 : — 


the 


England  and  Wales.... 

Scotland   - 

Ireland 


Gniin 
of  all  Kinds. 


Qrt. 
9,978,000 

1,505,000 

2,740,000 


Btttheli 

of 

Grain  per  Head. 


3-9 
3*9 
3*9 


FlowaBdllenl 
of 


OvU. 
6,167,000 
802,000 
184^000 


z8-6 

y6 


The  year  of  maximum  imports  waa  1862,  when  18,441,000 
quarters  of  grain,  meal,  and  flour  of  all  sorts,  valued  at  379772,000/^ 
\rere  received  into  the  ports  of  the  United  Slingdom.  Mr.  McCuIloch 
computed  that,  for  human  food  and  for  the  subsistence  of  inferior 
animals,  this  country  required  49,000,000  quarters  of  grain,  flour, 
and  meal  annually.  This  estimate  was  made  fire  or  six  jeaEs 
ago;  more  recently,  Mr.  Caird  has  computed  the  annual  quantitf 
of  wheat  required  for  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain  it 
18,700,000  quarters. 

England  yields  to  other  nations  but  little  com  or  flour.  The 
average  annual  value  of  grain,  wheat  flour,  and  meal  of  ereij 
description  exported  during  the  ten  years  ended  with  1863,  was  only 
903,800/.;  one-third  was  foreign  produce,  and  two4hird9  British. 
The  largest  shipments  occurred  in  1861,  namely,  2,223,000/.,  or  ten 
times  the  amount,  measured  pecuniarily,  that  we  sent  abroad  in  the 
previous  year. 

To  the  tables  which  follow  a  supplemental  statement  is  added, 
bringing  thie  statistics  down  to  end  of  1865.  In  September,  1861, 
the  customs  commenced  keeping  the  account  of  the  imports  of 
grain  by  weight  and  not  by  measure  of  capacity  as  theretofore. 
The  custom  house  authorities  found,  from  a  variety  of  trials,  that 
an  imperial  quarter  of  grain  was  equivalent  to  the  respective  weights 
statea  below,  viz.: — 

.^"-      AToirdnpow. 

1  quarter  of  wheat 4^  =  486$ 

1         „           barley 3*  «  400 

1         „          oats    2i  -  SOS 

1        „          ryo 4j^  -  464 

1         „          beans 4^  «  480 

1        „          peas 41  =  504 

1        „          maize,  or  Indian  com 4f  «  480 

1        „          buckwheat 3^  »  400 

According  to  the  House  of  Commons'  Paper  No.  387,  Sess. 
1864,  wheat,  meal,  and  flour  were  converted  from  hundredweights 
into  imperial  quarters,  at  the  rates  of  3^  cwts.  per  quarter. 

The  subjoined  tables,  with  the  exception  of^the  last,  were  com- 
piled for  the  original  paper. 

A.  Shows  for  each  year  the  quantity  of  grain  and  flour  imported 

from  1841  to  1863. 

B.  Shows  the  total  quantity  of  flour  and  grain  of  every  descrip- 

tion imported  in  the  same  years,  and  estimated  Tslue 
thereof  since  1864, 
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C.  Shows  the  quantity  of  wheat  imported,  and   its  estimated 

yalue  for  each  of  the  twenty-three  veors  ended  with  1863. 

D.  Shows  the  average  quantity  per  head  of  grain  and  flour 

imported  into  the  three  kingaoms. 

E.  Shows  as  a  supplemental  tahle  the  quantity  and  value  of 

grain  and  flour  imported  during  the  three  years  ended  with 
1865.  F.  P. 

^.r— ^iMiKti^  and  Value,  to  far  as  known,  of  every  description  of  Grainy 
Hour,  and  Meal  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  Tioenty^ 
three  Years  ended  with  1868,  witli  the  Average  Price  of  Corn  in  the 
Home  Markets. 

[OOO'a  omittrd.] 


Tens  and 

AToageof 

Ton. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Kye. 

Ooarten. 

Areragc 

Pricein 

Home 

Market*. 

Qoarten. 

ATcrDRe 

Price  fc 

Home 

Morkete. 

Quarters. 

Areruffe 

Price  m 

Homo 

Markets 

Quarters. 

Home 
Markets. 

1841  

•42  

'43  

'44  

'45  

1846  

•47 

•48  

'40 

'60  . 

a,409. 
i,7i7, 

940, 
1.099. 

87a, 

1.433. 
a,656, 
i,58i, 
3.845. 
3.739. 

s,     d, 
64    4 
67    3 

60  1 

61  3 
60  10 

54    8 
69    6 
60    6 
44    3 
40    3 

264, 

73, 

179. 

1,019, 

368, 

370, 

773, 

1,055, 

1,381, 

1,036, 

s.    d. 

29    6 
33    8 

81  8 

82  8 
44    2 
31    6 
27    9 
23    6 

"a, 
301, 
84. 
300, 
590, 

789, 
1,706, 

967, 
1,267, 

1,154. 

9.      d. 

18    4 
20    7 

22  6 

23  8 
28    8 
20    6 
17    6 
16    5 

16, 

15. 

5. 

27, 

2, 
69, 

241. 
94. 

#.     d. 

Avaragel 
1841-60/ 

^,230, 

— 

^S^y 

— 

728, 

-- 

53, 

— 

1851 

•62  

'63 

'64  

'66  

1856  

•57 

'68 

'69  

'60 

3,812, 
3,060, 
4.915. 
3.431. 
2,668, 

4.073. 
3,438, 
4,24». 
4.00X, 
5.881, 

88    6 
40    9 
63    3 

72    6 
74    8 

69    2 
56    4 
44    2 
43    9 
63    3 

832, 
626, 
825, 
554. 
35>. 

732, 
1,704, 
1,662, 
1,728, 
»,ii7, 

24    9 
28    6 

33  2 
36    - 

34  9 

41  1 

42  1 
34    8 
33    6 
36    7 

1,199. 
989, 
1,028, 
1,015, 
i.o34> 

1,147, 
1,710, 
1,856, 
1,678, 
2,291, 

18  7 

19  1 
21    - 
27  11 
27    6 

25    2 
25    - 
24    6 

23  2 

24  6 

25. 
10, 

77, 
6, 
2, 

28, 
76, 
104. 
81, 
97, 

29  10 

35  - 
45  10 
45    8 

45  - 
88  8 
32  3 
32    4 

36  3 

Ayerage  \ 
1851-60/ 

3.952, 

— 

1,113. 

— 

1,394, 

— 

50, 

— 

1861  

'62  

'68  

6,9  i  3. 
9.469, 
5.633, 

55    4 
65    5 
44    9 

1,401, 
1,857, 
2,068, 

36    1 
35    1 
33  11 

1,860, 
1,610, 
2,362, 

23    - 
22    7 
21    2 

54, 

2, 

22, 

36  9 
36  4 
32    5 

Average  \ 
1861-63/ 

7,335. 

— 

1,775. 

— 

1,944. 

— 

26, 

— 

jro<«.— During  the  four  or  fiye  firtt  yearn  of  the  table,  the  "sUdinff  scale" 
mw  in  foroe.  The  duty  on  wheat  was  4».  per  quarter  during  1846-48.  In  1849 
it  was  reduced  to  one  shUUng  per  quarter. __^««^ 
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A. — QuarUity  and  Value  of  every  deeeriptiw  of  Orain^  Flour,  and  Meal    CmA 

[OOO'B  omitted.] 


Maize. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

inicaAmealand 
Floor. 

AU 

Tcanand 
Arerage  of 

Arerage 

AToragc 

Amge 
Pnce 

oiker 
sorts  of 

Yean. 

Price  in 

Price  in 

Price  in 

aeeording 

Meal 

Quarters. 

Home 

Quarters. 

Home 

Quarters. 

Home 

Cvts. 

totSi 
Cnstoa- 

Marketo. 

MarlceU. 

MarkeU. 

Home 
RfltanM. 

Cvti. 

8.      d. 

s.     d. 

*.     d. 

«.     cL 

1841  

4i 



294, 

— 

149. 

— 

1,263,1      — 

»3. 

'42  

36, 



126, 

-— 

93, 

— 

1,130, 

— 

3i. 

'43  

I, 



48, 

— 

48, 

— 

437, 

— 

6, 

'44  

37, 



154, 

— 

108, 

— 

981, 

— 

4f 

'45  

56, 



185, 

— 

83, 

— 

946, 

— 

3> 

1846  

706, 



255» 

— 

2»3. 

— 

3,190, 

— 

157. 

'17  

3,608, 



444, 

— 

158, 

— 

6.329, ;    — 

».3C5. 

'48  

1,576, 



488, 

— 

216, 

— 

1,754,       — 

276. 

'4^  

2,224, 



458, 

— 

234* 

— 

3.350, 

— 

162. 

'50  

1,277, 



439, 

— 

180, 

— 

3,819, 

— 

i?. 

Average] 

r 

2,320, 
or 

-*           r 

29«. 

OP 

1841-50  \ 
in  qrs.   J 

953, 

*89, 

148, 

-| 

663, 
qrs. 

J           ^ 

9P. 
qw. 

1851  

1,808, 

318, 

99. 

5.314, 

19. 

'52  

1^4-71, 



371, 

32    3 

106, 

80    7 

3.865, 

— 

2t 

'53  

1,544, 

— 

350, 

40    1 

lOI, 

38    6 

4,622, 

— 

17, 

'54  

J,35o» 

41    - 

386, 

47    8 

109, 

45    7 

3,647, 

21    6 

59. 

*55  

i,*i5, 

43    9 

345. 

46    6 

"3. 

43    4 

1,904. 

24    - 

It 

1866 

1,778, 

32    - 

353. 

48  11 

86, 

41    7 

3.970, 

20    - 

21, 

'57  

1,151, 

35    4 

306, 

43    - 

X60. 

41    4 

2,178, 

17    7 

6^ 

'58  

i,75i» 

31    6 

412, 

41  11 

158, 

42  11 

3,856, 

16    1 

i<^ 

^59  

1,3 14» 

28    1 

344i 

42    3 

156, 

39    8 

3.328,  i  14    -1 

4t 

'60  

1,852, 

33    8 

440, 

44    8 

314. 

40    6 

5,086, 

16    2 

71. 

Average] 

r 

3,777. 

1    r 

23. 

1861-60  \ 
in  qrs.   J 

i,523> 

362, 

140, 

-| 

1,079, 
qrs. 

rt 

8. 
qa. 

1.00I  •••■•••• 

3,090, 

31    3 

561, 

42    6 

400, 

41    2 

6,153. 

15    5 

97. 

'62  

2,729, 

27    9 

475. 

89  11 

2»8, 

40    2 

7,207, 

14    4 

!«. 

'63  

2,972, 

26  10 

485, 

37    6 

303, 

36    - 

5,219. 

12    8 

12, 

Average] 

r 

6,193, 

1    r 

4^ 

1861-63  . 
in  qrs.    J 

2,930, 

507, 

310, 

-{ 

or 

1.770, 
qrs. 

}-{ 

or 

1866.]  ImporU  of  Grain  before  and  after  Bepeal  of  Com  Laws.    4i4i9 

B. — Grand  Total  of  Meal,  Wheatmeal,  and  GtMr  sorts  of  Meal  and 
Flour  and  Grain  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom, 

[POO's  omitted.] 


Tcftn  Aod 

Total  of  Floor 

andaU 

other  sorts  of  Meal. 

Cwts. 

Grand  Total 
of  Grain  and  Flour  Imported. 

Quarters. 

Estimated 

Value 

for  each  Year. 

1841  

1,276, 

1,151, 

442, 

985, 

949, 

3,348, 
8,634, 
2,030, 
3,512, 
3,838, 

3,628, 
3,697, 
1^4■34» 

3,031, 
2,430, 

4,752, 
11,916, 

7,528, 
10,670, 

9,020, 

See  note 

»42  

'43  

'44  

'45  

1846  

'47  

'48 

'49  

'60  

Average  1841-60    { 

2,616, 
or    753,  q«. 

I       5,810, 

— 

1861  

5,333, 
3,867, 
4,638, 
3,705, 
1,922, 

3,991, 
2,184, 
3,866, 
3,332, 
5,158, 

9,618, 
7,747, 
10,173, 
7,910, 
6,279, 

9,339, 

9,169, 

11,294, 

10,271, 

14,495, 

'62  

'63  

— 

'64 

21,760, 

17,509, 

1866  

23,039, 

»67  

19,381, 

»68 

20,163, 

'69 

18,042, 

'60  

31,672, 

ATwage  1861-60    { 

3,800, 
or  1,088,  qre. 

}       9,629,     { 

2,1651, 
(avge.  of  7yr8,) 

1861  

6,250, 
7,225, 
5,231* 

16,095, 
18,442, 
15,353, 

84^919, 
37,772, 
26,956, 

»62  

'63 

Average  1861-63    -[ 

6,235, 
or  1,782,  qrs. 

}      16,630, 

32,882, 

yote. — There  are  no  official  accounts  of  valae  before  1854. 
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C— 7A0  Quantity  of  Wheat  Imported  into  the  UniteJ  Kingdom  from  1841 
to  1863  inclusive;  the  Estimated  Value  thereof ^  assuming  that  it  was 
of  ike  same  worth  as  the  Wheat  Sold  in  the  Home  Markets  upon  toftaci 
Ifte  Ootemment  Averages  were  struck  for  the  Yean  named. 


Teari. 

Quarters. 

Average  Price 
Home  Markets. 

Estimated  Yalu 

at 

thatPcioe. 

1841  

2,409,754 
2,717,464 

940,120 
1,099,077 

871,710 

1,432,591 
2,656,455 
2,680,959 
3,845,378 
3,738,995 

*.       d. 

64       4 

57      3 

50  I 

51  3 
50     10 

54      8 
69       6 

50       6 

44      3 
40       3 

7,751,375 

'42  

•43  

7,778,712 
2,354,217 

»44  

2,816,383 

•45  

1846  

2,216,596 
3.915,749 

'47  

9,231,181 

•48 

6,616,921 

»49  

8.508.695 

•60  

7,524,727 

ATonffe  1841-50    

2,229,249 

Sh       3i 

6,940,020 

1861 

•62  

3,812,008 
3,060,268 
4,915,430 
3,431,227 

2,667,702 

4,072,833 
3,437,957 
4,241,719 
4»000,922 
5,880,958 

38      5 
40      9 

53       3 
7i      5 
74      8 

^9       2 
56      4 
44      i 
43       9 
53       3 

7,322,232 

6,235,296 

13,087,332 

12,423,901 

9,959,421 

14,085,214 
9,683,579 
9,367,129 
8,762,017 

15,658,051 

•63  

•54 

•65  

1856 

•67  

•68  

•59 

'60 

3,962,102 

54      1\ 

10,794,179 

1861  .,......^ 

6,912,816 
9,469,270 
5,622,501 

55      4 
SS      5 
44      9 

19,125,455 
26,237,769 
12,580,346 

'62  

»63  .^ 

▲range  1861-63    ... ..., 

7,334,586 

51     10 

19,008,385 
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'D.^^Awrage  Annual  Quantiey  of  Grain  of  all  Kinds,  and  of  Flour  and 
Meal  of  all  Kinds  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  Four 
Tears  ended  with  1845;  Four  Years  ended  with  1855;  and  Four  Years 
ended  with  1868. 

[UOO**  omittea.] 


Tern. 

Population. 

▲T«nge 

Annual  ImporU 
inQnarteza. 

▲venige 

Annual  Quantity 

per  Head 

in  Quarters. 

Ararage 

Annual  Quantity 

per  Head 

in  Bushels. 

1842-45 

'62-55 

26,989, 
27,746, 
29,321, 

2,648, 

8,027, 

16,096, 

•098       . 

'Z90 

•549 

•784 
2*320 

4'39a 

•60-63... 

Hbte, — ^The  quantitiM  are  ayenged  according  to  the  last  table  in  Hr.  Caird's 
Betoni,  Ko.  387,  "  Corn  and  arain,"  Sees.  1864. 


Kr-^Supplemental  Table  of  the  Quantities  and  Value  of  Grain  and  Flour 
.    Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1868-64-65. 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


Tenia. 

.  Wheat. 

Barley. 

OaU. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

QuanUty. 

Value. 

1863 

CwU. 
24,364, 

23,197, 

20,963, 

£ 

12,015, 

10,673, 
9,77<5, 

CwU. 
7,384, 

4,921, 

7,818. 

£ 

2,834, 

1,624, 

CwU. 
6,406, 

5,563, 

7,714, 

£ 

2,21c, 

•61 

•65  

1,828, 
2,771, 

Tant. 

llaixa. 

Bcana. 

Peas. 

Wheatmeal 
and  Wheat  Hour. 

Quantity. 

Vtloai 

QuanUty. 

Yalue. 

Quantity. 

Vahw. 

QaanUty. 

Value. 

1868 , 

Cwta. 
12.787. 

A.nA.r. 

Cwts. 
2,07«- 

£ 
749. 

345. 

39^. 

CwU. 
1,362, 

1,114, 
783, 

£ 

5"  7. 

4*8, 

319, 

CwU. 
5,219. 

£ 

3>523, 

•64.... 

•65 

6,286, 
7,096, 

1 

2 

i978, 
>a34. 

9< 
9, 

)9, 
58, 

4,6 
3,9 

12. 
04, 

i,83i, 
2,627, 

Jfo/v.— OThe  quantities  for  1863  will  also  be  found  in  Table  A,  returned  in 
qruurten  for  eaoh  sort  of  grain. 
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II.— C^  of  MaivMnamm  of  the  London  Orphan  Asyhm. 

Thb  boaid  of  managen  of  this  iiMtitiiiioiL  have  stated  in  a  veceni  wpaxt 
the  expense  of  maintainiiig  children  at  their  establishment  during  the  ten 
years  ended  with  1866.  The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  the 
report  r^— 


1856. 

1867. 

1858. 

1859. 

laea 

Average     munber    ofl 
chili  ren J 

401 

409 

413 

405 

406 

Qtobs  expense  of  thel 
eetablisnment  ..m....~..  J 

£         9.     d. 
11,044  18  10 

£         9.    d. 
10,024  17   6 

£       9.  d. 

10,778  5   9 

£        9.  d. 
10,406  16   7 

£      9.  i. 

10,896  18  7 

Provisionfl,    fuel,    audi 

washing,  per  head ....  J 

£T\nfh\na.  nftr  haad 

£      9,    d, 

13     *    5 
4    -  II 

4    9    I 

4  iz     I 

Jt    r.  d, 
Ii  l6    8 

3    2    5i 

'     4  IZ     I 

3   17     9 

Z  9.     d. 
II.  lo.    zi 

31^     I 
4  II     6| 

4  i8  loi 

£     *.    rf. 
II   16     8 

3  18     - 

4  15  10 

3   18     7 

£    9.  d. 
II  19    9* 

3     *    - 

5    3    9 

5     6  10 

Salaries  and  wages,  per  1 
head    J 

Bepairs  and  all  other  1 
expenses,  per  head....  j 

Total   maintenance, I* 
dothing  and  educa-  > 
tion 

26     3     6 
17    4 

23     8  Hi 
118 

Z4  i6     81 
16    8 

24    9     I 
1    4  10 

^5  12    44 

Additional  outfits  and' 
rewards  after  leaving  > 

16    9 

27  10  10 
1861. 

24  10    2\ 

26^   I  111 

25  18  11 

26  18    li 

1862. 

;       1868. 

1864. 

IB65. 

Ayerace     number     ofl 
children  J 

407 

414 

>    «« 

455 

468 

Gross  expense  of  thel 
establisnment  „^,^,..,  J 

£        9.    d, 
11,487  16  11 

£       t.  (L 
10,268  11  11 

£         9^d. 

11,160  -  8 

£      9.  d. 

11,579   6   9 

£      9.  I 

12.448  15  a 

PrOTisions,    fuel,    and  1 
washing,  per  head ....  J 

aothing,  per  head.. — 

Salaries  and  wages,  per  1 
head Z ; 

Bepairs  and  all  otherl 
expenses,  per  head..-  j 

£     £    d. 

i»    d    - 

3  "     7 
5  "    4 
5  11     6 

£     91     d. 

10  15    3 
3  19     » 
5    9    5 
3     9    8 

to     I     % 

3  11  11 
.623; 

4  17     5 

■   £    r,    d. 
10    5  io| 

3  14    3I 
5*8    5 

4  7     51 

£     9,  i. 

11  13    I 

3  14    « 
6    .    6 

4  11    5 

Total   maintanan^e, 
clothing  and  educa-   • 
tion ' 

Additional  outfits  and' 
rewards  aiftep  leafnng  ^ 
the  Asylum ......... xx 

*7    -    5 
1    4*    1 

Z3  IX    5 
1    »   7 

24  12     8 
14- 

*4    6     li 

1  »ief 

.    a5  19    8 
'14- 

28    4    6 

24  16    - 

25  16    8 

25    9    - 

27    S   8 
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The  cost  per  head  of  certain  articles  consumed  daring  the  same  time  is 
shown  hereunder : — 


Avenge 
Nnsberof 

Cost  per  Head. 

Tmt. 

ChiUxeB. 

Bread. 

Meat. 

Baiter 
and  Cheese. 

?otatoea. 

Milk. 

Beer. 

Soa^ 

1866 .... 

401 

*.     d. 

92      2 

s.     d, 

7*     5 

9     7 

*    5i 

16     6 

«.    d. 
9     I 

9,    d. 
4    8 

W.... 

409 

69    11^ 

69     3 

9     4* 

4    7 

16   5 

8     8 

4  10 

*68.... 

413 

57    8i 

69    - 

10     7 

3    4 

i5  III 

9    4* 

3    5* 

'69.... 

405 

56   lO 

70    - 

II     8i 

3     7 

16    4i 

10    4* 

6    9I 

'flO.... 

405 

6z  10 

63    9 

II   10 

6    5l 

16       2i 

9     5i 

6     7 

1861 .... 

407 

71  11 

60    6i 

II     6 

4    - 

16     6 

8     z\ 

5    al 

•62.... 

414 

63    -* 

49  II 

10    6 

3    4 

15     6 

8     8 

6    - 

'68.... 

432 

57    3 

50  \o\ 

II     4 

3  10 

15  10 

7     7i 

2 

'64.... 

465 

51     7 

49  II 

II     9i 

3     8 

18     8 

7     9i 

4    4t 

'65.... 

458 

50    9i 

5^    » 

II     4^ 

3     9 

2^4     7 

8     - 

3  III 

ATeiege 
Number  of 
ChiUnii. 

OoBtpe 

vHead. 

Total. 

Tev. 

6m. 

Coal* 
and  Coke. 

Seaeide 
Bxpenees. 

Medidnea 
andTaiioiu 

Peity 
Expenies. 

Coit  per  Head. 

Coat  for  tlie 
Entire 

1866... 

401 

8.  d. 

Z    IX 

16     4 

1.     (i. 
7     4i 

«.    d. 

z%  10 

&    9.     d. 
13    2    5 

JB        4L      d. 

5,260    10     4 

'67.... 

409 

3    4 

II     J 

9     9 

X9    4 

11  16    8 

4,839     9     I 

'68.... 

418 

2      Sk 

10    5 

iz    6^ 

33  "i 

U  10    2i 

4,754    -    4 

*69.... 

405 

3     3 

10    9 

14  10 

3.2     a 

11  16    8 

4,79*    5    4 

'60.... 

405 

3  II 

13  xo 

10  II 

34    - 

11  19    9i 

4,855  'I     3 

1861 .... 

407 

3     9 

14   I 

13     I* 

37     a 

12    6    - 

5,006     I     6 

'62 .... 

414 

3  10 

II     I 

10     7 

3»    9* 

10  15    8 

4,456     5     I 

'68 .... 

432 

2     2 

10    7 

4    8 

34    S\ 

10    1    1 

4,343  19    7 

•64.... 

455 

a  II 

11     a* 

8     6i 

It    5 

10    5  lOJ 

4,683  14     I 

'65.... 

458 

5     I* 

.  "^    ^ 

4    6* 

5»    »i 

11  13    1 

5,337  i5    8 

2h2 
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III. — Statistics  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 

To  the  local  statistics  of  the  city  of  Aberdeen*  Mr.  Valentine  has  this 
year  added  particulars  relative  to  the  University,  namely :— 


1861-62. 

1862-68. 

186364. 

1864-65. 

1865-66. 

Arts 

393 
i66t 

12 

69 

875 

160 

6 

69 

353 

149 

10 

54 

331 

136 

6 

54 

3*3 

138 

47t 

Medicine     ....**^.  ^i».. ... 

Law 

Divinity 

Deduct  Btadentfi  attend- 
ing two  faonlties 

640 
}      '^ 

610 
9 

5^6 
6 

527 

4 

5»3 
16 

626 

601 

560 

523 

S'^r 

1861. 

1862. 

1863.' 

1864. 

1865. 

Swnmer  Sessions — 
Medicine 

137 
16 

106 
9 

83 
6 

98 
11 

78 

Law 

7 

^5i 

115 

89 

109 

85 

Graduates — 

Arte 

Medicine^. 

Divinity  ^..... 

Laws    

6i§ 
39 

52 

29 

5 
£4 

42 

62 

4 
5 

s 

100 

81 

79 

103 

94 

Msmhers  of  General  Council — 

1861 813 

•62 443 


1863 ... 
'64... 
'65 ... 


359 
333 

50a 


t  In  medicine  private  students  are  included  throughout, 
t  Up  to  22nd  January,  others  ("  partial")  may  yet  enter. 
§  King's  College,  34 ;  Marischal,  27. 
II  M.D.,  20J  M.B.,32;  M.C.,43. 


IV.— The  Circulation  of  Bant  Notes  in  England  since  the  Panic. 

From  the  Economist  of  the  8th  Septemher  :— 

"  Alderman  Salomons  Las  obtained  a  very  valuable  return  of  the  Bank  of 
England  note  drculation  this  year,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  changes  which  it  h  is  under- 


•  See  Journal,  vol.  xxvii,  pp.  357,  et  seq. 
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gone  in  conwqnenoe  of  tlie  great  events  which  have  lately  occnrred.    And  some 
of  the  details  are  very  remarkable. 

**  First.  There  was,  as  we  know,  an  increase  of  3,776,000^.  in  a  single  week. 
Overends  fidled  on  Friday  evening,  and  by  the  next  Friday  the  active  circulation 
had  increased  by  that  laige  sum.  This  was  known  by  the  ordinary  Bank  return, 
but  what  was  not  known  was  the  denomination  of  the  note  in  whidi  the  issue  was 
made.     This  the  present  retnrn  gives,  and  it  is  as  follows : — 


1>encmiiiation  of  Note. 

May  9. 

lilaylO. 

Total 
Increase. 

Percentage 

of 
Increaae. 

62. 

101 

201.  to  1001 

£ 
8,063,000 

4,299,000 

6,482,000 

1,798,000 

1,703,000 

22,346,000 

£ 

8,711,000 

4,876,000 
8,186,000 
2,337,000 
2,012,080 
26,121,000 

£ 

648,000 

577,000 

1,703,000 

539,000 

309,000 

3,776,000 

8 
26 

200Z.  to  500r.    

1,000? 

Kotes  held  by  the  public... 

50 
18 

17 

"  From  which  it  is  evident  that  by  far  the  highest  percentage  increase  Is  in  the 
notes  above  20?.,  and  that  2,500,000?.,  or,  in  round  numbers,  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  sum  were  in  notes  above  zol.  also.  This  enables  us  at  once  to  determine 
the  purpose  for  which  the  great  demand  on  the  Bunk  of  England  was  made.  The 
demand  for  notes  above  20?.,  could  not  be  to  supply  the  place  of  the  country 
circulation,  which  consists  wholly  of  $1.  notes  and  10?.  notes.  A  200?.  note  or  a 
1,000?.  note  would,  in  a  circulation  run,  be  wholly  useless.  All  large  notes — ^all 
above  20/. — ^may  be  assumed  to  be  taken  for  deposits  only.  Many  of  the  5/.  or 
To2.  notes  may  have  been  taken  out  for  deposits  also,  but  the  higher  denominations 
most  have  be^  so. 

"  The  country  circulation  did  not  instantaneously  fall,  but,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  annexed  return,  it  very  rapidly  did  so.  It  fell  at  the  worst  period  909,000?., 
while  the  Bank  of  England  5?.  and  10?.  note  drculation  increased,  at  the  worst 
time,  1,225,000?.  The  main  strain  of  the  demand  on  the  Bank  was  for  a  reserve 
^^the  deposits  of  other  bankers— for  notes  of  high  denomination  suitable  for  that 
purpose,  and  for  it  only. 

"  Secondly.  This  return  shows  how  nearly  broken  Sir  R.  Peel's  Act  was.  The 
reserve  of  notes  was  down  to  415,000?.  for  London  and  all  the  branches,  and  there- 
fore it  must  have  been  often  matter  of  argument  and  hypothesis  in  London  whether 
it  was,  or  was  not,  broken.  Half  a  million  is  no  extreme  extra  iisue  for  all  the 
whole  of  the  country  branches  taken  together,  and  if  tbey  had  happened  to  make 
such  an  issue  about  the  16th  of  May,  the  Act  would  have  been  broken.  In  fact, 
the  Act  was  broken  in  spirit,  because  the  Bank  directors  could  not  have  let  their 
reserve  of  notes  dwindle  down  to  so  trivial  a  sum,  unless  they  knew  they  could 
break  the  law  with  impunity.  The  Bank  possessed  and  relied  upon  an  illegal 
gnsrantee,  though  as  it  chanced  it  had  not  occasion  to  resort  to  the  guarantee. 

**  Thirdly.  The  return  also  shows  that  before  the  panic  and  since  Febmary 
there  bad  been  an  increase  of  the  bank  note  circulation  of  1,781,000?.,  which  was 
dtvided  according  to  denominations  thus-:— 
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MitoeUanea. 


[Sept 


Tam>Mij99. 

May  9. 

IMMM. 

« - 

101. 

20L  to  100/. 

200Z.  to  500/ 

IfiOOl «,- 

£ 
^,889,000 

4,005,000 

5,916,000 

1,590,000 

1,663,000 

20,568,000 

£ 
8,068,000 

4,299,000 

6,482,000 

1,798,000 

1,708,000 

22,845,000 

£ 

6741OO0 

294,000 

56^000 

208,000 

40,000 

1,782,000 

13 

Kotes  held  by  the  public... 

"  Daring  this  period  the  coontiy  circahition  ma  affected  by  the  rdiiiqaiafaiiHBt 
of  the  circtthitioii  by  the  ProTindal  Bank  of  Engbmd  of  442,000/.  This  was 
reduced  to  86,000/.  by  the  beginning  of  May;  and  has  been  still  farther  rednoed 
since.  Bat  this  substitution  of  Bunk  of  Engknd  for  country  circolatioo,  only 
accounts  for  a  part.  Nor  are  we  able  to  give  any  real  explanation  of  it.  Cnrioosly 
enough,  a  similar  change  oocaiied  in  the  year  1864--a  year  which  has  mamy 
analogies  with  1866. 

£ 
24th  February,  1864,  the  actiye  circulation  was  ....  19,857,000 
9th  May,  *e6,  «  ....  21,484,000 

**  But  we  do  not  aay  that  this  cppttpondence  is  more  than  accidental.  Nor,  thoagh 
we  can  aoconnt  for  all  that  has  happened  since  the  failure  of  Orerends,  are  we  abk 
at  present  satisfactorily  to  explain  the  increase  before." 


Smunmfcf  Wukly  Itetitma  of  EngHtk  Ooumiry  Banks  if  lum  dmm 

Fixed  Israss. 

May  5. 

May  IS. 

M«jl9. 

HajM. 

132 

68 

Priyate  banks   .... 
Joint-stook  banks 

Totek . 

£ 

4,088,240 

8,218,186 

2,977,668 
«,59o,947 

£ 

ai978i97i 

»,589>772 

£ 
i,89».7i7 

a»5a3^9» 

£ 
»>734.53» 
2,411,921 

190 

7,256,875 

5,568,615 

5,568,744 

5r4>5»«>9 

5,146,452 

Fixed  Isiaes. 

Janes. 

JuasS. 

JnaeK. 

JvaeSS. 

]J82 

S8 

Priyate  bMiks   ... 
Joint-stook  bai^Es 

Totals. 

£ 
4,,088»240 

8,218,185 

£ 
a»695,546 

2,303,240 

£ 

»»6i7,657 

»,343,a39 

£ 

a.55^775 
^,199.677 

£ 

at504»858 

»»i83»o55 

190 

7,256,875 

4,998,786 

4,«6o,896 

4»75*>45a 

4.687,913 

Fixed  lisaes. 

/mieSO. 

Ji4f7. 

Ja]fU. 

Ji4y9k 

131 
68 

Priyate  banks   .... 
Joi]it-«took  banks 

Totals 

£ 
4,032,616 

8,218,185 

£ 

*.49*>539 
»,i66,530 

£ 
ai5»3»796 

2,208,809 

£ 

a,535.5i5 
a,22t,690 

£ 

at503»**3 
•,196,996 

189 

7,250,751 

4*659*069 

4,7§a,6o5 

4.757,005 

4i7oo,si9 

The  following  table  has  been  abstracted  from  the  paper  tefenred  to 
above: — 
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BanJt  Natnlmttd  if  ike  lum  JMparimma  of  the  Ba&ik  of  England  in 
each  of  the  foUoufing  Weeks. 

[000*8  omitted.] 


1866. 
WtekJbidiiig 

£6  If  otM. 

£10  Notes. 

£20  to  £100 

Notes. 

£S00to£500 
Notes. 

£1,000  Notes. 

£ 

£ 

j£ 

£ 

£ 

Feb. 

21 

7,389. 

A005, 

59916, 

2,590, 

19663, 

99 

28  

W54, 

8,992, 

6,090, 

1,705, 

1,627, 

Jbrd 

bi  7  -. 

7,868, 

8,995, 

6,064, 

1,649, 

1,664, 

»> 

U 

7,296, 

8,975. 

59955> 

i>597, 

1,700, 

9» 

21  

74»9, 

8.984, 

6,014, 

^,631, 

1,708, 

)> 

28  

7,694, 

4,166, 

6,3*8, 

1,753, 

1,781, 

Afml 

4  

7,918, 

4.271, 

6,5489 

i,9>5» 

1,686, 

n 

11  

7,989, 

4,262, 

6,435, 

1,634, 

1,725, 

99 

18  

8,052, 

4,307, 

6,4*41 

1,779, 

1,742, 

>» 

25  

8,037, 

4,291, 

6,439, 

1,740, 

1,654. 

Vmj 

2  

8,115, 

4,882, 

6,760,      . 

i9954t 

1,71?, 

*> 

9  

8,063, 

4*299, 

6,482, 

1,798, 

1,7039 

•« 

16  

8,711, 

4,876, 

8,185, 

2,3379 

2>OI2, 

l> 

23  

8,610, 

4,764,     ^ 

7,825, 

2,448, 

2,022, 

» 

80  

8,620, 

4,829, 

8,154, 

2a393» 

2,I23i 

Jnne 

6  

8,548, 

4,718, 

7,902, 

2,256, 

2,029, 

M 

13  

8,676, 

4,860, 

8,1569 

2,276, 

2,098, 

»» 

20  

8,427, 

4,803, 

7,899» 

2,1039     . 

1,875. 

n 

27  

8,446, 

4,769, 

7,726, 

1,006, 

1,878, 

Jjdj 

4  

8,752, 

4,877, 

7,9959 

a,  1 80, 

2,008, 

99 

11  

8,770, 

4,851, 

7,6749 

1,968, 

1,930, 

99 

18  

8,822, 

4,894, 

7,675, 

1,9449 

2,086, 

» 

25  

8,787, 

4,888, 

7,687, 

a,oo2. 

1,904, 

1866. 
ITeek  Ending. 

Notes  held 
bj  the  PubUc. 

Notes  held 
by  the  Bank. 

Tbtallflsw. 

fieearitki. 

BuIUoD. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Feb. 

21  

20,568, 

74099     ' 

27,972, 

16,000, 

12,972, 

» 

28  

20,768, 

7iH59 

2^rll8, 

— 

13,213, 

March  7  

20,735, 

7,41^9 

28,161, 

— 

13,151. 

» 

14  

20,528, 

7,9059 

28,428, 

— 

134^8, 

M 

21  

20,636, 

7,918, 

28,554, 

— 

13,5541 

>9 

28  

21,622, 

6,881, 

28,503, 

— 

13.503, 

Ajinl 

4  

22,333, 

<5,i53f 

28,486, 

-_ 

.13.486, 

w 

11  ....... 

22,045, 

6,31^ 

28368, 

.— 

13.363, 

J» 

18  

22,304, 

5,7^8;, 

JB8,042, 

.1. 

23,042, 

9» 

25  

22,161, 

5»844i 

28,005, 

— 

13,005, 

ibr 

2  

22,873. 

4,«39l9      ' 

27,712, 

_ 

i2,ri:?, 

99 

9  

22,346, 

4»95Q9 

27,296, 

1   •     i 

1^.395, 

99 

16  

26,121, 

73 1» 

26,852, 

— 

11,852, 

99 

23  

25,469, 

831, 

26,800, 

— 

11,300, 

99 

80  

26,019. 

4159 

26,484, 

1 

11,434, 

fwae 

6 

26,468, 

*ti67. 

27,620, 

12.6Mb 

«9 

13  

26,966. 

a.73Gfe 

28,696, 

'^- 

13,696, 

99 

20  

25,107, 

4»o^7, 

29,174, 

— • 

I4»i74i 

f9 

27 

24,824. 

4*347f 

29A71, 

-^ 

14»»7<. 

Wy 

4  

25,812, 

.3a3^9      - 

29,148, 

— 

14^148, 

99 

11 

26,193, 

^095. 

28,288, 

mm. 

13,288, 

19 

18  

25,421^     . 

^M9SU     . 

-27^20,    , 

— 

X2,9ao, 

99 

26  .1 

26,263, 

a,630, 

27,898, 

•" 

12,893, 
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Y.^Ckmgumption  of  Wine  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Thb  following  statistics  are  taken  from  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the 
Times  city  article.    The  writer,  Mr.  T.  G.  Shaw,  ohserves  that— 

"  After  five  years'  experience  of  the  operation  of  the  reduced  dntiei  on  vine^ 
the  fbllowing  tahnhur  statements  mny  prove  interesting,  for  they  exhihit  the  rcftlt 
hy  comparison  with  a  considerahle  period  of  the  former  high  rates.  In  amdyiiiig 
the  figures,  it  should  not  he  forgotten  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  more  thsa 
a  million  of  population  and  an  immense  augmentation  of  wealth  rinca  1861,  and 
that  more  wine  would  consequently  have  been  drunk  even  had  there  been  no  redw- 
tion.  The  total  annual  increase  has  been  from  about  7,000,000  to  13,000^000 
gallons,  giving  each  person  yearly  about  a}  botUes,  instead  o^  as  fonnsriy, 
li  bottle. 

"  The  revenue  is  gradnally  working  np  to  the  old  avenge  of  aboot  1,900^0002, 
but  it  is  still  more  tlian  half  a  million  bdow  that  sum."  •  •  • 


Tjiblb  I. — Showing  the  Consumption  (Quantity  on  which  Dt^vwas  Paid)  o/ihe  tarimimk 
of  Wine  from  the  Year  1856  to  the  30th  of  June,  1866.  The  Rate  ofDvSy  perQeOmm 
6s.  9d.  jfrom  the  Year  1856  to  1859,  andSs.  in  1860.  It  is  now  Is.  on  all  under^iBlkpa 
of  Strength,  and  2s.  6d.  when  stronger.  During  the  last  Five  Years  there  ham  tosU, 
Is.  9d.,  2s.  6d.,  2s.  Bd.,  and  2s.  Ud.,  besides  the  Extra  Rate  when  above  42  Degm^ 
t^rength.    Cape  and  Australian  were  2s.  lid.,  until  the  General  Reduction  is  186. 


Aversge 

Spanish. 

Portngvese. 

French, 

CokmiaL 

Sdljaiilai^ 

of 
leais. 

Gallons. 

Per 
Cent. 

Gallons. 

Per 
Cent. 

Galloni. 

Per 
Cent. 

Galloni. 

Per 
Cent 

GaDflM. 

Gia 

1856  to 

'69.... 

2,783.881 

39'58 

2,201,305 

30-09 

600,932 

8-85 

582,041 

8-15 

248,149 

3-43 

'60.... 

2,976,769 

40-44 

1,776,138 

24-14 

1,125,559 

15-30 

427,698 

5-8i 

209,154 

1-84 

1861.... 

4,031,796 

37-38 

2,702,707 

25*06 

2,229,028 

20-65 

340,096 

ri6 

227,286 

2-13 

'62... 

3,956,424 

40-35 

2,350,437 

^3-97 

1,901,200 

19-38 

18,275 

1-86 

215,508 

2-lJ 

'63... 

4,631,424 

+3'H 

2,618,680 

24-99 

1,939,555 

18-51 

116,500 

I'll 

276,280 

s-ij 

'64.... 

4,974,112 

43-41 

2,832,217 

24-72 

2,304,242 

20'1I 

76,983 

0*67 

372,218 

3'»5 

'66... 

6,193,140 

43-05 

2,890,349 

^3*96 

2,609,639 

21-64 

68,841 

0-57 

376^470 

3-11 

1866* 

5,886,214 

41-87 

2,974^006 

22'29 

3,234,534 

24-24 

61,636 

0*46 

416,682 

3-12 

Arerage 
of 

Hheniih 
and  HoUand. 

Madeira. 

Canaries. 

Other  Countries. 

Hanhini. 

TMiL 

Years. 

Gallons. 

Per 
Cent. 

Galloni. 

Per 
Cent. 

Gallona 

Per 

Cent. 

Gallons. 

Per 
Cent 

qiH^>M 

Per 
Cent 

1866 to 

'69.... 

99,316 

1*39 

34,972 

0-49 

4,852 

-07 



_ 



^_ 

iflsm 

'60.... 

222,725 

3-03 

28,942 

0-39 

4,015 

•05 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7,86V« 

1861.... 

345,652 

3-ao 

28,814 

o-a; 

8,756 

•04 

_^ 

__ 

m787,flK 

'62... 

316,173 

3-ia 

28,550 

0-321 

3,505 

•04 



... 

, 

._ 

^^^ 

'68.... 

821,485 

3 '06 

29,671 

0-29 

2,849 

•03 

— 





__ 

10;478,«| 

'64... 

371,346 

3"H 

24,187 

o-zi 

— 

240,479 

2*12 

260,981 

2-27 

11.4S«1S 

'65.... 

405,179 

3'37 

20,348 

om6 

— 

— 

236,411 

1-97 

262,000 

m 

U^OJWBI 

1866* 

510,440 

3-8a 

19,944 

0-I4 

— 

— 

250,630 

1-88 

287,836 

»-i5 

1$,I41.« 

•  ] 

[f  th< 

)  last  six  months  are  the  same  as  the  fii»L 

1866.]         Consumption  of  Wine  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Table  II. — The  Consumption  of  Wine^  the  Revenue  from  it,  the  PopulaHony  ths  RaSee 
of  Duty  per  Gallon,  and  the  Number  of  Bottles  for  each  Person  per  Annum,  calculated 
on  Average  Periods  from  the  Year  1851  to  the  30th  June,  1866. 


Arenge 
of 

Ganons. 

Revenue 

Satet  of  Duty. 

Fopnktion. 

Bottles 

Yon. 

Cokmial. 

AQ  other  Kiudf. 

eMiiPeriaiL 

1861  to 
•68  .... 
•59  .... 
•60  .... 

6,748,976 
7,263,046 
7,358,192 

£ 
1,907,627 
1,982,327 
1,144,794 

2#.  lid, 

zt,  lid, 

3'- 

.     S9.9d. 
59.  9d. 
3». 

28,415,985 
28,564,817 
28,796,408 

1-4 
1-5 
'•5 

1861  .... 

•62  .... 
•63  .... 
•64  ... 
•66  ... 

10,787,091 

9,803,028 
10,478,401 
11,456,715 
12,061,386 

1,219,533 1 

1,123,603 
1,214,762 
1,319,261 
1,374,854 

I9.y    IS.  ^d. 

29.  Sd.,  29.  lid. 

It.,  29,  6d. 

I*.,  1*.  9i.  \ 

i*.,  29.  lid,  J 
19.,  29.  6d, 

28,980,676 

29,214,574 
29,441,757 
29,674,320 
29,865,268 

Z'Z 

*'4 

1866*.... 

13,841,422 

1,400,854 

— 

— 

29,935,404 

i'7 

*  If  tlie  lost  six  months  are  the  same  as  the  first. 


The  Pai'is  con-espondent  of  the  Times  has  recently  stated  some  fiicta 
relative  to  the  wine  trade  of  Fi-ance,  which  may  he  usefully  considered  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Shuw's  tahles.  The  suhjoined  passage  appeared  in 
that  journal  on  the  13th  September  instant : — 

*'  Some  interesting  statistics  and  remarks  relating  to  the  consumption  of  French 
wines  in  England  appear  in  the  last  number  of  the  MomUeur  Indttsiriel.  It  seems 
that  we  are  by  no  means  such  important  costomers  to  our  nearest  wine-growing 
neighbours  as  miglit  be  supposed,  and  that  for  much  the  greater  jwrt  of  our 
foreign  drinks  we  go  farther  and  (a  Frenchman  at  least  would  say  so)  fare  worse. 
The  average  quantity  of  wine  produced  in  France  is  38  millions  ol  hectolitres  (21 
imperial  gallons),  wliicb  are  distributed  as  follows: — 15,254,000  consumed  by  the 
growers  or  sold  directly  to  consumers,  2,454,000  converted  into  spirits,  220,000  go 
to  make  vinegar,  2,336,000  are  exported,  13,340,000  are  taken  by  the  wine  trade, 
and  4,396,000  remain  disposable.  In  the  seven  years  of  1857  to  1863  the  annual 
average  of  wine  taken  by  England  from  Spain  was  220,978  hectolitres;  from 
Portugal,  136,000;  Germany,  83,077;  France,  74,400.  Many  persons  will  be 
surpriised  to  find  that  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  more  wine  from  Qermany 
than  from  France,  though  the  Qerman  wines  doubtless  include  Hungarian  wines,  and 
perhaps  wines  of  other  countries  exported  from  bonded  dep6ts  in  tlie  North  Grerman 
ports.  In  18B4,  however,  the  English  market  took  167,382  hectolitres,  worth 
23,748,465  frs.,  or  little  short  of  a  million  sterling,  and  the  increase  has  continued, 
82,392  hectolitres  having  gone  to  England  during  the  first  six  months  of  1866, 
agiiinst  64,976  and  60,301  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  1865  and  1861.  A» 
regards  the  great  majority  of  the  English  peoplei,  the  love  and  cheapness  of  beer  will 
always  keep  them  from  the  consumption  of  French  wines,  which  must  always  be 
comparatively  dear.  In  fkct,  compared  with  other  European  nations,  we  hardly 
drink  any  wine  in  England.  The  statistics  of  some  of  the  principal  countries  are 
ipven  as  follows.  In  France  and  Portugal  the  consumption  is  100  litres  (about 
equal  to  imperial  quarts)  per  head  of  the  population,  in  Austria  57,  in  Switzerland 
56,  in  Spun  33,  in  England  1*013.  ^  ^^^  ^®  ^'^  dearly  not  a  wine-drinking 
people.    It  might  be  very  possible^  however,  to  increase  the  consumption  of  Fren<£ 
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winee  in  Englandy  at  the  ezpenae  of  the  wines  of  other  oonntriei^  if  jndgmeDt  i 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  qualities  and  in  redniang  the  expenses  and  the 
enormous  profits  which  the  EDglish  consumer  now  pays.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Moniteur  Induetriel  red  wines  of  intermediate  quality,  pm^  highly  oolooied,  toad 
-witti  plenty  of  hody  are  the  most  saoeessful  in  England.  The  consomption  of  Frendi 
white  wines  is  comparatively  smaill :  in  1861-62-63  it  was  as  94  to  224  of  red,  and 
the  hulk  of  the  white  was  probably  champagne.  Besides  thisi,  we  learn  that  amoqg 
jthe  white  French  wines  imported  into  England  are  included  imitations  of  sfaeny 
and  Madeira,  proceeding  from  Cette  and  Marseilles,  where  the  'real  nntty  flaroor' 
is  skilfully  imparted  by  chemical  compounds.  The  writer  in  the  MonUtmr  oonsiden 
this  branch  of  commerce  analagous  to  that  of  the  champagne  made  on  the  Slu.De  and 
sold  as  Freneh,  but  the  parallel  is  hardly  fair,  since  the  sparkling  Moselle  and  Hhioe 
wines  and  Swiss  champagne  are  natural  wines,  very  different  from  t3ie  Cetfce 
compounds,  and  often  in  all  but  namei,  veiy  little  inferior  to  a  gpreat  deal  of  Frendi 
champagne.  Probably,  Picardan  finds  a  certain  sale  in  England,  to  be  doctend  into 
sherry.  Of  the  excellent  white  wines  of  Bordeaux  and  Burgundy  the  oonaonqiiaan 
in  England  can  hardly  be  large,  and  most  of  them,  except  in  warm  weather,  wooid 
probably  be  found  too  cold  and  thin  for  the  climate,  and  the  British  palate 
accustomed  to  much  stronger  potations.  The  wines  of  Southern  Franoe  are  recom- 
mended as  well  suited  to  England,  slightly  brandied,  and  sent  as  much  as  posable 
by  sea,  in  order  to  save  them  from  the  pernicious  effect  the  peculiar  jagging  motian 
of  the  railway  has  upon  them.  While  giving  the  French  exporter  some  advice  as  to 
"tiie  manner  of  arranging  his  shipments — ^to  send  all  his  wine  in  bottlesy  with  a 
good  proportion  of  pints,  eapedally  of  champagne  and  the  finer  wines.  Sec, — the 
writer  leto  ns  into  Bome  of  the  trioks  of  the  trade, — 

"  '  Certain  exporters  instead  of  using  the  ordinary  Bordeaux  and  Bmgondy 
hottles  have  some  made  on  purpose  for  exportation,  smaller  or  of  thicker  glass, 
with  bulfos  at  the  bottom  which  diminish  the  contents  by  10  or  20  per  cent.  The 
best  pattern  to  adopt  would  be  the  champagne  bottle,  holding  four-fifths  of  a  Htee, 
never  less.  It  is  the  same  with  casks.  The  C6te  d'Or  barrd.  which  ought  to  hold 
228  litres,  often  holds  only  214,  the  Medoc  cask,  nominally  220,  holds  but  210,  i». 
It  is  important  to  our  wine  trade  that  in  these  shipments  scrupulous  regard  ahoold 
be  paid  to  the  quantity  as  well  ae  to  quality.' 

"  The  writer  does  not  understand  why  shipments  of  French  wines  should  he 
almost  exdusively  to  London  and  Liverpool,  and  not  to  other  provincial  ports,  smce 
in  many  counties  for  from  those  two  cities  these  wines  are  largely  oonsomed  in  fhe 
hotels  and  taverns,  whieh  incur  additional  charges  by  this  arrangemeot.  He 
•ay8>- 

"  *  Finally,  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  trade  in  our  wines  shonld  be  csnied 
on  in  England  by  French  houses  there  established,  so  as  to  avoid  their 
through  so  many  intermediate  hands  before  reaching  the  consumer.'  ** 
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MARRIAGES,  BIRTHS,  AKD  DEATHS  IN   THE 
UNITED    KINGDOM. 


No.  L— ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

MARRIAGES  nr  thb  QirjakTXB  sitdkd  SIst  Mabch,  1866, 

Ain>  BIRTHS  A3n>  DEATHS  nr  thx  Quabteb 

XNDID  BOTH  Jmsn,  1866. 

The  BegUtera  of  the  TJkited  EnraDOU  show  that  110,484  persons  married 
in  the  quarter  that  ended  in  March  last;  that  the  hirtha  of  261,802  children,  and 
the  deaths  of  172,013  persons  of  both  sexes,  were  registered  in  the  three  months 
cndii^  on  June  30th. 

The  death-rate  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  slightly  below  that  which  prevailed 
in  England  and  Wales.  The  several  fkcts  concerning  the  other  divisions  i>f  the 
Kingdom  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  quarterly  reports  of  the  Registrars  Qenond 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

The  estimated  population  at  home  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  is 
29,935,404.     Tlie  corrected  death-rate  of  the  qnarter  is  2-388  per  cent. 

HhngiMid,. — ^This  Return  comprises  the  Bibthb  and  Deaths  registered  by 
2;200  registrars  in  all  the  districts  of  England  during  the  spring  quarter  that 
ended  on  June  80th,  1866 ;  and  the  Mabbia&xs  in  12,856  diurches  or  chapels, 
abont  6,404  registered  places  of  worship  unconnected  with  the  Established  Church, 
snd  641  Superintendent  Registnun'  offiees,  in  the  qnarter  that  ended  on  Mareh 
81st,  1866. 

Eholand  : — Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths,  relumed  in  the  Tears 
1860-66,  at^d  ia  the  Quajitjibs  cflhose  Years, 

Calendar  Yeabs,  1860-66  i—Numhers, 


Tesra  .,.„.... 

'•6. 

'65. 

'64. 

'68. 

'62. 

'61. 

•60. 

Macrisges    No. 

Births „ 

DeaUis „ 

— 

185,520 

747,870 
491,360 

180,387 
740,275 
495,531 

173,510 
727,417 

473,837 

164,030 
712,684 
436,566 

163,706 
696,406 
435,114 

170,156 
684,048 
422^1 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Tear,  1866-66. 
(I.)  Marriagbs: — Nttmbert, 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  qf 

%S. 

'65. 

'64. 

'63. 

"Ofl. 

'61. 

'60. 

March No. 

37,576 

36,835 

37,988 

35,528 

3a,953 

33,274 

35^160 

June    „ 

— 

45,772 

44,599 

44,146 

40,853 

42,012 

43,777 

Septmkr.....  „ 

— 

45,663 

44,675 

41,932 

40,600 

39,884 

40,541 

Deeariir. ....  „ 

— 

57,050 

58,125 

51,904 

46,624 

48,536 

60,668 

402 


QuarlerUf  Betum: 


[SepL 


QuARTBR8o/0a«A  Calendar  Tear^  18eO-C6. 
(II.)  Births  :—JVMnA<rt. 


Qrt.  ended 
iaei  day  of 

'66. 

'65. 

•64. 

•63. 

•62. 

•61. 

•60. 

March No. 

196.737 

194,287 

192,947 

186,341 

181,990 

172,933 

183,186 

June    , 

192,459 

192,921 

188,835 

189,340 

185,554 

184,820 

174,028 

Beptmbr „ 

— 

184,642 

181,015 

173,439 

172,709 

172,033 

164,121 

l>e«nbr „ 

— 

179,020 

177,478 

178,297 

172,431 

166,620 

162,719 

(III.)  Draths:- 

-JVttMftert 

• 

Ore,  ended 
latt  day  of 

'66. 

•65. 

•64. 

•68. 

•62. 

•61. 

*60. 

March No. 

138,233 

140.646 

142,977 

128,096 

122,019 

121,215 

122,617 

JoR*    ., 

128,692 

116,006 

116,880 

118,121 

107,392 

107,558 

110,869 

Beptmbr „ 

— 

113,404 

112,223 

112,504 

92,381 

101,232 

86,312 

Deembr „ 

— 

121,304 

123,451 

115,116 

114,774 

105,109 

102,923 

The  marriAge-nite,  which  was  low  in  1861-62,  bat  revived  sabsequently,  aod 
was  remarkably  high  in  1865,  oontinoed  to  be  well  mttntained  in  the  first  qiiarter 
of  the  present  year.  The  birth-rate  was  also  very  high  in  that  quarter,  Acd, 
though  it  declined  afterwards,  it  was  still  a  little  above  the  average  in  the  three 
months  that  ended  on  June  30th.  Bat  a  decidedly  unfavoorable  featoie  of  the 
present  return  is  the  high  death-rate  that  prevailed  in  the  spring  qnaiter.  The 
mortality  was  mnch  higher  than  it  had  been  in  any  Jane  qnarter  oi  the  ten  yesn 
1856-65.  The  coldness  of  the  season,  and  epidonics  of  measles  and  wbooping- 
congh,  appear  to  have  exercised  a  very  wide  and  fatal  influence  on  the  public  health. 

Mabbiages. — In  the  March  quarter  75,152  persons  were  married  in  England. 
The  marriages  were  37,576  against  83,427  in  the  same  quarter  of  1856.  The 
number  of  marriages  advances  with  the  increase  of  population,  but  not  witboot 
fluctuations  that  arc  attendant  on  the  changing  condition  of  the  people,  of  whidi 
condition  industrial  success  or  adversity  is  perhaps  the  most  appreciable,  but  not 
the  only,  element.  At  the  be^nning  of  the  last  decade  the  annual  number  of 
marriages  was  about  160,000;  at  the  end  of  it  the  number  returned  in  a  ycsr  was 
more  than  185,000. 

The  annual  marriage-rate  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year  was  l'4i2 
(viz.  of  persons  married)  to  a  hundred  persons  living.  The  average  xvte  of  ten 
March  quarters  was  1-398. 

Births. — The  number  of  children  bom  in  the  spring  quarter  (ended  SOth 
June)  was  192,459  against  173,263  in  the  same  period  of  1856.  The  annnal  birth- 
rate of  the  quarter  was  3*644  per  cent,  of  the  population,  the  average  of  ten 
previous  springs  being  3*620. 

The  bu-ths  returned  in  thirteen  weeks  ending  SOth  June  numbered  26,776  in 
London,  1,429  in  the  city  of  Bristol,  3,236  in  the  borough  of  Birmingham,  ^802  in 
that  of  Liverpool,  2,591  in  that  of  Leeds,  8,853  in  the  city  of  Mandiester.  Thtse 
were  4,893  in  Qlasgow,  a  number  which  slightly  exceeds  that  of  Liverpool,  though 
the  population  of  the  latter  town  is  greater. 

Taking  twelve  large  towns  in  Great  Britain  it  appears  that  the  birth-rate  was 
highest  in  Leeds,  in  which  town  it  was  4*557  per  cent. ;  the  next  highest  was 
4*548  in  Glasgow;  m  Newcastle-on-Tyne  it  was  4*205;  in  Sheffield  4*009;  in 
Liverpool  8-979.  In  London  and  Bristol  it  was  as  low  as  3*5a  But  the  pcptt- 
lation  of  Leeda^  there  is  reason  to  believe,  has  been  nnder  estunnted. 
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EiroLAKD:— ^jmtca/  RtUu  per  Cent,  of  Persons  Married^  Births,  and 
Deaths^  during  the  Years  1860-66>  and  the  Quarters  of  those  Years. 

Calendar  Years,  1860-66 : — General  Percentage  Results. 


TXABS  

•68. 

Mean 
'66-'66. 

*65. 

•64. 

'68. 

'62. 

•61. 

•60. 

Estmtd.PoplD. 
of    England 
til  thotuands 
in  middle  of 
each  Year.... 

2I,2IO 

— 

io,99i 

xo,^^^ 

2o»554 

20,336 

ao,n9 

19*903 

Persons   Mar- 
ned   Perct*. 

Births..,.    ,, 

DeaOis....    „ 

^■" 

1-678 

3-483 
a-*a4 

1-768 

3-563 
2-341 

1-736 

3-561 
2-385 

1-688 

3-539 
2-305 

1-614 

3-504 
2-147 

1-628 

3-461 
2-163 

1-710 

3-437 
2-124 

QuARTBBS  of  each  Calendar  Year,  1860*66. 
(I.)  Persons  Married  : — Pereenteges, 


Qrs.  ended 
Uut  day  of 

•66. 

Mean 
•66-'65. 

•65. 

•64. 

•68. 

•62. 

•61. 

•60. 

Harch....Perct. 

1-442 

1-398 

1-428 

1-472 

1-408 

1-360 

1-346 

1-422 

Jane......     „ 

— 

x-698 

1-752 

1-724 

1-726 

1-614 

1-678 

1-766 

Septmbr.     „ 

— 

1-621 

1-732 

1-704 

1-616 

,  1-582 

1-570 

1-614 

Decmbr.      „ 

— 

1-981 

2-148 

2022 

1-996 

1-890 

1-906 

2-012 

(II.) 

Births 

: — Pereentages, 

at^.  ended 
last  day  of 

•66. 

Mean 
•5e-'65. 

•66. 

•64. 

•68. 

•62. 

•61. 

•60. 

Marcb....Per  ct. 

3-776 

3*^44 

3-768 

3-740 

3-691 

3-644 

3-500 

3-707 

June    ....    „ 

3-644 

3*620 

3-691 

3-651 

3-700 

3-665 

3-690 

3*512 

Septmbr.     „ 

— 

3*343 

3-429 

3-453 

3-343 

3-365 

3-388 

3-267 

J>ecmbr.      », 

— 

3*332 

3-370 

3-376 

3-428 

3-350 

3-272 

3230 

an.) 

Deaths 

i'-^Pereeniayee. 

f^.  ended 
last  dey  of 

Mareb....Perct. 

'66. 

Mean 
•5fr'65. 

•85. 

•84. 

•68. 

•62. 

•61. 

•80. 

2-653 

2-504 

2-728 

2-772 

2-538 

2-443 

2-453 

2-481 

Jima , 

2-437 

2-i8^ 

2-220 

2-260 

2-308 

2-121 

2-147 

2-237 

Septmbr.    ,, 

.— 

2-002 

2-141 

2-141 

2-169 

1-800 

1-994 

1-718 

Decmbr.      „ 

— 

2-205 

2-284 

2-349 

2-213 

2-230 

2-064 

2-043 

4M 


Quarterly  B^htrm. 


[Sept. 


Inobxasb  ov  PoPVLAnov. — ^Whikt  the  Urths  were  19£,469,  Um  deaths 
128,692.    Tho  natural  increaae  of  population  was,  therefore,  63,767.    The  mote- 
ments  of  the  population  modify  this  result. 

The  total  number  of  emigrants  from  ports  in  tbs  United  K]ngdem«  in  the  time 
months  ended  SOth  June,  was  80,303,*  of  whom  about  19,000  were  of  Eog^ 
origin ;  while  the  Scotch  were  nearly  5,000,  and  the  Irish  45,000.  Aboat  65,000 
were  destined  to  the  United  States,  a  number  which  ezoeedB  the  emigratioQ  to  ibe 
same  part  in  any  June  quarter  in  the  last  twelve  years,  with  the  exoepAioQ  of  1864. 

Pbices,  Paitfebism,  ajtb  thx  Wsatheb. — ^The  price  of  wheat  oon^nea  to 
rise ;  it  was  4>6«.  6d.  per  quarter  in  the  three  months  ending  SOth  June.  Omitting 
the  odd  pence,  the  average  prices  of  the  six  qtiarters  subsequent  to  Ist  Janoazy. 
1865,  have  been  successively  38*.,  40r.,  43«.,  44«.,  45«.,  and  4Sg.  The  mean  of  tke 
highest  and  lowest  prices  of  beef  at  Leadenhall  and  Newgate  Markets  was  5{dL 
per  lb.  last  spring  quarter.  In  the  same  period  of  1864  it  was  S^d;  and  in  that  of 
1865,  5}d[.  The  mean  price  of  mutton  was. 7(2.  against  B^d,  and  7|«L  im  ^m 
spring  quarter  of  the  two  previous  years.    Best  potatoes  at  me  WatersUb  Markett 

GoMSOLS,  PsoYXSioNs,  PAUPBaiSM,  and  Thmpbraturx,  in  each  of  the  Nime 
QuARTBBS  ended  30th  June^  1866. 


1 

s 

8 

4                  5 

6 

7                 8 

9 

Average 

Price 

of 

Gonsoli 

(for 
Money). 

Average 

Price 

of 

Wheat 

per 
Quarter 

in 
England 

and 
Walei. 

Average  Prices 

of  Meat  per  lb.  at 

Leadenhall  ^ 

ms  If  ewgate  Markets 

(by  the  Carcase), 
with  the  JItfMPzicee. 

Average 
Priccfof 
FMatofls 

(York 

Reg»ta) 

per  Ton 

at 

Waterside 
Market, 

SoQthwark. 

Qnartsrs 

ending 

Quarterly  Average  of 
the  Number  of  Paapera 

reUevcdonthe 
In/ itoy  of  each  week. 

Umm 

pera- 

Beef. 

Ifnttoii. 

In-dsor. 

Out-door. 

tan. 

1864 
30  June 

£ 

91| 

«.  d. 

39     7 

d.  d.  d. 

4i-6^ 
5* 

d.  i.  d. 
6i-T 

s.  s.    «. 

40—60 

SO 

111,717 

785,825 

53-1 

30  Sept. 

89i 

42    3 

5i 

6* 

80—120 

IOC 

115.698 

739^1 

59^ 

31  Dec 

89i 

38     5 

«-7 

5* 

5J~7» 
6J 

80—95 

87 

128,322 

771,879 

43-7 

1865 
31  Mar. 

89i 

38     4 

V 

5J-7J 

85—97 
91 

I4i»3i9 

813,371 

36-5 

SOJmie 

90f 

40    6 

6J-8i 
71 

90—115 
loa 

125,846 

776,016 

56-2 

aosept. 

m 

43    3 

44-7 
5» 

65—100 

85 

117,172 

719,589 

tt*& 

7* 

31  Dec. 

88| 

44  10 

5i~8i 

60—90 

75' 

129,036 

725,259 

46^ 

1866 
31  Mar. 

87 

45    6 

4J-6t 
Si 

65—90 

7a 

1391546 

759,402 

4i-a 

30Jime 

«e» 

46    € 

4f-7 
5i 

51-81 

7 

6^-96 

77 

113,657 

734,139 

53-0 

*  Retnm  with  which  the  Begiatrar-Qeneral  has  been 
tion  Commissioners :  of  80,303  emigrants  the  origin  was 
,  f^ieh  lMw»  bsea  diitsiUted  by  eftlwilatien. 


fayoored  by  the  Emigra- 
nndistingni&hed  in  2J06S 


isee*] 


Begistrar-QtniwdFM  Beporti^^JEkigland, 


ScnUiwarky  were  77#.  6J.  per  too.  The  srenge  iminber  of  paupen  in  the  qnarier 
wees :  relieved  in-door  123,657 ;  reUered  out-door  734^139.  In-door  paupers  wert- 
nearly  eqnal  m  regards  number  to  thaw  of  ouiiespmiding  periods  in  the  last  two 
years.     Out-doc^  relief  exhibits  a  decawase^ 

Mr.  Glaisher  writes : — "  At  the  beginning  of  tiie  qoarfter  tiie  weather  was  o61d» 
the  tesiperatnre  being  bdow  the  aveiagts  to  the  mean  amoant  of  2^*4  during  the 
first  nine  dajSb  The  nights  were  also  very  ocdd,  the  tiiennometer  frequently 
registerii^  below  £reesing  point,  and  rain  fdl  copiously  tiiTOaghont  the  fizvt  two 
weeks.  On  the  10th  of  April  a  sudden  diange  to  heat  set  in,  continuing  tili 
the  28th  day,  during  which  time  the  weather  was  unusually  fine,  and  yery  hot  for 
the  season,  and  but  little  rain,  descended.  This  sudden  drying  weather  caused 
large  traets  of  land  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  be  in  such  a  heavy  state  that 
spring  operations,  particularly  sowings  were  much  impeded,  and  in  tact  agricultural 
operations  generally  were  in  a  backvrard  state.  The  budding  of  trees  was  in  general 
late,  but  at  places  where  they  had  not  already  shot  forth  tbdr  leaves,  the  efleet  of 
this  weather  was  extcaordinary,  the  leaTCs  appearing  and  fruit  trees  blossoming  so 
suddenly,  that  the  whole  aspect  was  changed  in  a  few  hours.  On  the  29th  of 
April  a  cold  ungenial  period  set  in,  oontiauing  through  May  to  the  1st  of  June, 
with  only  an  occasional  day  of  somewhat  wanner  ebancter.  The  mean  daily 
defidancy  of  temperature  during  this  thne  amounted  to  8^*1,  and  at  night  the 
thermomoter  frequently  feU  to  below  32°.'^ 

"  On  June  &id,  the  weather  again  changed,  said  beaame  mnefa  wanner,  and  a 
mean  daily  eicess  over  the  average  tempetatnre  ooeomd  to  the  amount  of  4P% 
till  tiie  nth  day.  A  cold  period  foUowei^  but  on  the  21st  dsy  tiie  temperature 
again  iocveased  considerably,  and  fine  weaittier  fblloweil  tSl  the  end  of  the  quarter, 
the  mean  daily  excess  of  temperature  amounting'  to  nearly  5°." 

The  mean  temperainre  of  the  air  in.  the  quarter  was  53^,  wWeh  is  near  the 
aveniga.  The  nunftll  waa  7*9  inchei^  whidLia  also  sear  iSb%  aoseraga at  Qxeenwieh; 
at  Corlide  it  waa  3*6,.  Trum  9*7  : 


Averag9  Armmd  Rai9  of  MarfaUty  to  1,000  of  tht  Population  in  the  Eleven 
Divisions  of  England  m  the  Ten  Tears  1861-60 ;  in  the  Year  1865;  in  the 
Spring^  Summery  and  Autumn  Quturtsrs  of  1866;  and  in  the  Winter  and 
SJMring  Quarter*  ef  1866. 


Aimgb  Aanaal  JUts  of  MorUiity  to  1,000  liriag  in 

I^itioss. 

1866. 

1866. 

Ten  Tears, 

1861-60. 

Tear. 

Spring 

Summer 

Autumn 

Winter 

Spring 

QuHnr. 

Quarter. 

Quarter. 

Quarter. 

Quarter. 

I.  London 

23-63 

24-40 

2816 

21-91 

24-06 

26-66 

26-29 

II.  Soutb-Ebstem  counties   .... 

19-65 

20-40 

18-82 

1907 

19-44 

21-86 

19-81 

ui.  South  Midland       „ 

20*44 

21-66 

20-02 

2002 

20-79 

22-86 

21-08 

IV.  Eastern  counties 

20-68 
2001 

2106 
20-42 

20-40 
20*68 

19-76 
1714 

19-60 
18-81 

28-19 
23-86 

21-61 

T.  aontii-Westem  counties  .... 

21-86 

Ti.  West  Midland       „ 

22-86 

22-18 

20-28 

19-46 

21-89 

26-64 

24-16 

vn.  North  Midhmd      „ 

21-10 

21-81 

20-62 

20-48 

20-66 

2401 

22-6B 

Tin.  Horth-Weatem      „        ~.. 

26-61 

27-88 

24-69 

26-64 

28-93 

83-84 

28-74 

IX.  Yorkshire 

2309 

26-71 

M-83 

26-13 

24-86 

29-60 

27-69 

X.  Northern  counties 

21-99 

23-70 

22-63 

22-86 

23-03  1  24-48 

2ft*96 

zi.  Monmouthshire  and  Wales 

21-28 

23-36 

24r76 

18-74 

20-41 1  23-92 

2ft-46 
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is  128,692,  and  the  mortality,  after  taking  increase  of  population  into  aecoont; 
exceeds  the  costomaxy  rate;  for  instead  of  22  the  mortality  was  at  the  rate  of  man 
than  24  in  1,000.  The  spring  quarter  is  nsoally  not  only  healthier  than  the  qnarter 
of  winter  or  autumn,  but  healtbier  than  the  whole  round  of  the  year ;  hut  24  is  2 
in  excess  of  the  averoge  of  the  last  ten  years. 

The  country  districts,  containing  about  9,279,270  people,  died  at  the  rate  of  22 
in  1,000,  in  the  last  spring  quarter ;  a  rate  exceeding  the  average  (20)  of  those 
districts  by  2.  The  town  districts,  of  about  11,903,049  inhalntantB,  sufSered  stQl 
more,  for  in  them  the  rate  was  over  26  in  1,000,  whereas  their  ayenge  is  23.  The 
increase  of  the  town  rate  is  not  only  greater  absolutely,  but  greater  relatiTely 
than  the  increase  of  the  mortality  of  the  country  rate. 

Taking  the  thirteen  great  cities,  as  thej  may  be  called  with  regard  to  their 
magnitude  and  standing  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  mortaUty,  we  find,  was  at 
the  rate  of  28  in  1,000 ;  in  Birmingham,  Hull,  London,  and  Bristol  25,  in  Dublin 
26,  in  Edinburgh  27,  Newcastleon-Tyne  29,  Manchester  and  Salford  30,  Sbeffidd 
31,  Glasgow  33,  Leeds  84,  Liverpool  38.     In  Liverpool  the  deaths  nearly  equal 

\  the  births  in  number. 

When  we  find  that»  exposed  to  nearly  the  same  temperature  and  not  veiy 

I  dissimilar  atmospheric  conditions,  the  mortality  of  the  healthy  districts,  whici 

have  been  so  often  cited  in  the  reports  was  20,  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  there  is  still  something  radically  wrong  in  the  sanitary  admi- 
nistration of  the  towns  of  the  kingdom.     The  root  of  the  evil  has  not  been  reached. 

(  Vast  numbers  of  the  population,  increasing  every  year,  are  blighted  by  causes 

I  which  science  has  diBoovered,  and  which  hygienic  regulations  might    oontral. 

i  Condensation  has  an  extraordinary  tendency  to  impair  the  health  of  the  people^ 

I  and  should  be  met  by  extraordinary  measures. 

I  London  is  one  of  the  eleven  great  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  and  has  sofibred 

j  to  about  the  average  extent.      T^  mortality,  which  was  23  in  the  previous  spring 

^  quarter,  rose  to  26.     Not  only  small-pox,  measles,  and   whoopng-ooagh^  but 

bronchitiB  and  pneumonia  grew  more  fatal.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Yaccination  Act,  which  was  originally  ill-conceived,  works  badly.    13ie  measaa 

,  requires  amendment ;    and  the  useless  impracticable  registration  clauses  should  be 

struck  out.     The  deaths  in  London  from  diarrhoea  were  289,  from  cholera  24  ;  and 

!  a  few  of  the  cases  of  cholera  were  of  an  epidemic  type;   but  the  deaths  both  fiora 

I  cholera  and  diarrhom  were  much  below  the  average.     In  the  corresponding  quarter 

of  th»  previous  year  706  deaths  from  diarrhoea,  32  from  cholera^  were  r^;istered. 

j  The  south-eastern  division  comprising  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Hants,  and  Berki^ 

i  experienced  only  a  alight  increase  of  mortality.    The  rate  of  the  spring  quarter 

was  20;  in  the  previous  spring  it  was  19.    Measles  and  whooping-oongh  wen 

'  fatal  at   Kingston  in  Surrey;  Worthing  in  Sussex.    The  deaths  in  the  latter 

I  district  were  118  against  65  in  the  corresponding  qnarter  of  the  previous  year. 

-  At  Alverstoke  one  case,  Southampton  3  cases,  of  choleraic  diarrhoea  or  wifawtiU 

cholera  are  recorded.    Measles  has  been  very  fatal  in  Southampton,  idiere  the 

!  deaths  from  all  causes  were  262. 

I  The  mortality  in  the  south  midland  counties  was  at  the  rate  of  21 ;  that  is 

i  one  above  the  spring  rate  of  1866.     Meaalee  and  whoopiug-cough  were  epidemic  in 

!  some  districts. 

The  eastern  counties  suffered  from  the  same  epidemics;  and  the  mortality 
was  at  the  rate  of  22.  One  death  fVom  summer  cholera  was  noticed  at  Cromer, 
and  one  from  typhus. 

The  south-western  counties,  usually  among  the  healthiest,  were  also  vudted 

)  by  measles  and  whooping-cough ;   the  mortality  was  at  the  rate  of  22,  one  higher 

than  the  previous  spring  rate.  Small-pox  prevailed  fatally,  and  showed  how 
much  vacdnation  had  been  neglected  by  the  people  of  Plymoutii. 

In  proceeding  to  the  west  midls^d  oounties  we  enter  a  region,  when  the 
mortality  rose  to  24,  no  less  than  4  above  the  previous  spring  rate.  Measles  and 
whooping-oongh,  prevailed  excessively;  the  registrars  notice  one  death  from  cholen 
in  Madelqr»  2  in  Wolverhampton,  one  in  Sedgley  (Dudley). 
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In  the  north  midland  connties  the  mortality  at  the  rate  of  23  was  aJso  above 
the  average,  owing  apparently  to  the  same  causes.  At  Mansfield  (Nottinghamshire) 
the  deaths  have  Ksen  much  above  the  average.  The  whole  sewage  of  the  town  is 
pomned  into  a  rivulet,  from  which  the  water  is  diverted  to  work  a  watcr-wheeL 
Scarlatina  was  fatal  in  Bakewell,  and  2  deaths  are  noted  at  Long  Sutton 
(Holheach). 

AmrvAL  Rate  of  Mortality  per  Cent,  in  Town  and  Country  Districts  of 
England  in  each  Quarter  of  the  Years  1866-64. 


Area 

in  Statute 

Acres. 

Qoartert 
ending 

Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  per  Cent, 
in  each  Qaarter  of  the  Years 

1861. 

1866. 

Mean 
'56-65. 

1865. 

1864. 

In  142  Districts,  audi 
66  Sub-districts,  1 
comprising      the  f 
Chief  Towns J 

3,287,161 

10,930,841 

rMarch .. 
J  June  .... 

1  Sept 

LDec.  ... 

Year  .... 

2-967 
2-641 

2-680 
2-322 
2-237 
2-460 

2-881 
2-339 
2-387 
2-564 

2-980 
2-412 
2-386 
2-615 

— 

2-425 

2-543 

2-598 

34,037,732 

9,135,383 

Year  .... 

rMarch.. 
J  Juno  .... 

1  Sept 

LDec 

— 

1-989 

2-080 

2-107 

Isk    the    remaining 
Districts  and  Sub- 
districts  of  Eng- 
land  and  Wales,   • 
comprising  chiefly 
Small  Touma  and 
Country  Parishes  ^ 

2-252 
2170 

2-295 
2024 
1-736 
1-901 

2*514 
2-049 
1-828 
1-927 

2-512 
2-070 
1-833 
2-014 

Note, — ^The  three  months,  January,  February,  March,  contain  90,  in  leap  year  91 
days;  the  three  months,  April,  May,  June,  91  days ;  each  of  the  last  two  quarters  of  the 
year  92  days.  For  this  inequality  a  correction  has  been  made  in  the  calculations,  also 
fat  the  difference  between  365  and  365*25  days,  and  366  and  365*25  days  in  leap  year. 


The  north-western  division,  comprising  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  sustains  its 
unhappy  pre-eminence ;  the  mortality  was  at  the  rate  of  29,  against  25  in  the 
previous  spring  quarter.  Typhus,  scarlatina,  measles,  whooping-cough,  and 
diarrhosa  were  fatal  in  several  towns,  at  the  head  of  which  Liverpool  stands. 
Ten  deaths  of  Germans  from  epidemic  cholera  occurred  in  the  emigrant  depdt  at 
Birkenhead.  The  Registrar  of  Preston  conceives  that  the  resumption  of  work  in 
the  cotton  mills,  and  greater  "  indulgence  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,"  have 
contributed  to  the  increase  of  deaths. 

Yorkshire  has  grown  more  prosperous  but  less  healthy  than  it  was;  the  mortality 
was  as  high  as  28.  Leeds  has  suffered  severely  from  fever.  One  death  from 
cholera  is  noted  at  Pudsey  (Bradford) ;  2  deaths  of  a  mother  and  child  were  regis- 
tered at  Goole.  They  were  attacked  on  the  voyage  from  Antwerp.  Tlie  steamers 
from  Holland  and  Belgium  should  be  under  strict  hygienic  control ;  they  have  no 
doubt  often  been  the  channel  for  conveying  epidemic  disease  to  England.  Passen- 
gers and  cattle  were  at  one  time  strangely  huddled  on  these  vessels. 

The  mortality  in  the  northern  counties  was  at  the  rate  of  24 ;  or  one  over  the 
previous  spring  rate.  Measles  and  whooping-cough  killed  40  children  in  Berwick  ; 
they  have  thus  reigned  epidemically  from  south  to  north. 

Wales  has  not  escaped ;  the  mortality  was  24 ;  somewhat  less  than  it  was  last 
year.     Newport  and  Swansea  demand  especial  care. 

TOL.  XTTX.     PAET  HI.  2  I 
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England  :  — Marrugss  Registered  in  Quarterg  ended  Slst  Mard^ 
1866-64 ;  and  Births  and  Deaths  in  Quarters  ended  30th  Jum, 
1866-64. 


I 

DIVISIONS. 

9 

AXXA 

3 

Population, 
1861. 

{Fenomt.) 

4                6                6 
Slat  March. 

(England  and  WalM.) 

in 
Statute  Acres. 

'66. 

'66. 

'64. 

Enold.  &  Wales....  ro^aZ* 

37,324,883 

No. 
20,066,224 

No. 
37,576 

No. 
36,835 

No. 
37.988 

I.  London 

77,997 

4,065,935 
3,201,290 
3,214,099 

4,993,660 
3,865,332 
3,540,797 

2,000,227 
3,654,636 
3,49*,32a 

5,»i8,588 

2,803,989 

1,847,661 
1,295,515 
1,142,562 

1,835,714 
2,436,568 
1,288,928 

2,935,540 
2,015,541 
1,151,372 

1,312,834 

6,685 

2,851 
1,509 
1,489 

2,992 
4,221 
1,975 

6,545 
4,535 
2,513 

2,261 

6,380 

2,771 
1,656 
1,479 

3,067 
4,278 
1,907 

6,324 
4,279 

2,472 

2,222 

6,562 

n.  South-Eastem  

m.  South-Midland 

IT.  Eastern 

2311 
1,671 
1,564 

V.  South-Westem 

Ti.  West  Midland  

vn.  North  Midland 

Tin.  North- Western 

IX.  Yorkshire 

3,147 
4,680 
2>119 

6,244 
4,457 

z.  Northern  

2,396  • 

XI.  Monmthsh.  &Wales 

2,338 

7 
DIVISIONS. 

8                9                10 

BiSTHS  in  auarters  ended 
SOth  Jane. 

11             IS          IS 

Dbaths  in  Qnartera  ended 
SOth  June. 

(SngUndand  Wales.) 

'66. 

'66. 

'64. 

'66. 

'65. 

'64. 

Engld.  &  Waxes....  2b^a^ 

No. 
192,459 

No. 
192,921 

No. 
188,835 

No. 
128,692 

No. 

1 1 6,006 

No. 

116,880 

26,776 

15,749 

11,536 

9,857 

14,973 
24,380 
11,87* 

30,41 » 
20,864 

i3,»47 
12,893 

26,408 

15,778 
11,839 
10,014 

15,201 
24,066 
11,893 

30,413 
21,360 
13-154 

25,066 

16,493 

11,309 

9,744 

16,228 
23,949 
11,803 

30,201 
20,740 
12,459 

19,291 

9,733 
6,964 

6,235 

[0,096 

15,694 

7,477 

22,883 

14,732 

7.C06 

17,367 

9,130 
6,598 
6,870 

9,466 

12,967 

6,755 

19,336 

13,100 

6,973 

8,445 

17,467 

n.  Sonth-Eastem  

III.  South  Midland 

IT.  Eastern 

9^1 

7,087 
6J00 

V.  South-Westem 

VI.  West  Midland  

vn.  North  Midland 

Tin.  North- Western 

IX.  Yorkshire 

9,643 

14,053 

7,015 

19,057 
12,785 

X.  Northern 

6.649 
7.7SS 

XI.  Monmthsh.  &  Wales 

12 

,795 

12,8^ 

13 

8,08 

I 
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REMABKS  ON  THE  WfiATHER 

DiTBnra'TEX  QrABTss  Birsiire  80th  Juins,  1866. 

By  Jajibs  Qlaisheb,  E8a>>  F.B.S.,  ^o..  Secretary  qf  the  Metewrologioal  Society. 


At  the  beginmng  of  the  quarter  the  weather  waa  cold,  the  temperature  being 
below  the  average  to  the  mean  amount  of  2°'4  during  the  fint  nine  days.  The 
nights  were  also  very  cold,  the  thermometer  frequently  registering  below  freezing 
pdnt,  and  rain  fell  copiously  throughout  the  first  two  weeks.  On  the  10th  of  the 
month  a  sudden  change  to  heat  set  in,  continuing  till  the  28th  day,  during  which 
time  the  weather  was  unusually  fine,  and  very  hot  for  the  season,  and  but  little 
rain  descended.  This  sudden  drying  weather  caused  large  tracts  of  land  at  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  be  in  such  a  heavy  state  that  spring  operations,  particularly 
sowing,  were  much  impeded,  and  in  fact  agricultural  purposes  generally  were  in  a 
backward  state.  The  budding  of  trees  was  in  general  late,  but  at  places  whert 
they  had  not  already  shot  forth  their  leaves,  the  effect  of  this  weather  was  extra- 
ordinary, the  leaves  appearing  and  fruit  trees  blossoming  so  suddenly,  that  the 
whole  aspect  was  changed  in  a  few  hours.  On  the  29th  of  April  a  cold  ungenial 
period  set  in,  continuing  to  the  1st  of  June,  with  only  an  occasional  day  of  somewhat 
warmer  character  iutervoning.  The  mctm  daily  deficiency  of  temperature  during 
this  time  amounted  to  3^*1,  and  at  night  the  thermometer  frequently  fell  to 
below  82°. 

This  weather  seriously  affected  all  the  crops,  and  cut  off  much  of  the  blossom 
from  fruit  trees.  The  growth  of  wheat,  barley,  tnd  oats  was  much  retarded, 
although  on  some  very  rich  lands  the  cereal  crops  had  in  a  measure  recovered  by 
the  end  of  May.  Pasture  land  made  little  or  no  progress,  and  rain  was  much 
required. 

On  June  2nd,  the  weather  again  changed,  and  became  much  warmer,  and  a 
mean  daily  excess  over  the  average  temperature  oocuned  to  the  amount  of  4^*2,  till 
the  11th  day.  A  similar  cold  period  followed,  but  on  the  21st  day  the  temperature 
again  increased  considerably,  and  fine  weather  followed  to  the  end  of  the  quarter, 
the  mean  excess  of  temperature  amounting  to  nearly  5°.  By  this  time  the  crops' 
were  in  a  pretty  favourable  condition.  Hay  making  had  progressed  well,  though 
somewhat  below  the  average  in  quantity.  There  weie  some  fears  that  the  wheat 
crop  would  be  light.    Potatoes  were  promising,  and  free  fh>m  disease. 

To  the  end  of  the  quarter  there  were  no  choleraic  meteorological  symptoms. 

Tke  mean  temperature  qf  April  was  47^*9,  being  2°*0  below  the  average  of  the 
preceding  95  years,  1^-1  above  the  average  of  25  years,  and  4^*4  below  the  tem- 
perature  of  last  year. 

The  mean  temperature  of  May  was  50°'l,  being  2^*0  below  the  average  of 
the  last  25  years,  and  lower  than  any  other  May,  excepting  in  1845,  1855,  and 
1856,  when  the  values  were  respectively  49°-5,  48^-8,  and  49°-4. 

The  mean  temperature  of  June  was  60°*9,  being  1°'9  above  the  average  of 
the  preceding  25  years,  and  higher  than  any  other  year  since  1859. 

The  mean  high  day  temperatures  were  above  their  averages  in  April  and 
Jmie  to  the  respective  amounts  of  0^-8  and  2^*2,  and  3°-2  below  the  average  in 
May. 

2x2 
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The  mean  low  tU^hi  temperatures  were  above  th^  averages  both  in  April  and 
Jane  to  the  amounts  of  1^*9  and  in  May  below  the  averaffe  to  the  daily  amount  of 
8°-5. 

Therefore  in  April  and  Jane  both  the  days  and  nights  were  warm,  bat 
considerably  colder  than  usual  in  May. 

The  daily  range  of  temperature  was  1^*1  smaller  than  the  average  in  April, 
and  somewhat  greater  than  the  average  value  in  both  May  and  June. 

The  fall  of  rmn  was  0^*7  in.  above  the  average  in  Apxil,  diffiared  but  little 
from  it  in  May,  and  1^'6  in.  greater  than  the  average  in  June. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  at  Greenwich  in  the  three  months  ending 
May,  constituting  the  three  spring  months,  was  46°'2,  bdng  1^*0  below  the 
average  of  the  preceding  25  years. 


Temperatnre  of 

Elastic 
fbrce 

of 
Yapour. 

Vdfbt 
of\^^ 

1866. 

Air. 

Evaporation. 

Dew 
Point. 

Air- 
DailjBange. 

iaa 

Cubic  Feat 

ofAii. 

Montlis. 

Mean. 

Diir. 

from 
Arcr- 

•r 

Years. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 
agc.of 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

X' 
Years. 

water 
of  the 
Thamei 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

-V 

Years. 

Meua. 

Avow 
lean. 

April 

May  

June 

o 
47-9 

501 

60-9 

o 
+2-0 

-3-6 

+2-8 

o 
+11 

-2-9 

+1-9 

o 
44-9 

46-6 

M-9 

o 
+1-2 

-3-7 

+3-3 

o 
41-5 

40-8 

53*5 

o 
+1-2 

-4-9 

+2-8 

o 
17-4 

20-6 

31-2 

o 
-1-1 

+0-3 

+0-4 

o 
51-3 

53*6 

62-6 

In. 
•362 

•266 

•410 

In. 

+  011 

+-C5S 

Gr. 

SO 

2-9 
4-6 

Gr. 

+61 

+1-4 

Mean 

63-0 

+0-8 

0-0 

49-1 

-01 

46-3 

-0-8 

19-7 

-0-1 

55-5 

•309 

•000 

3  5 

••t 

of 
Humidity. 

Beading 
of 

WeisLt  of  a 

Cubic  Foot 

of  Air. 

Bain. 

DailT 
Hori- 
zontal 
Move- 
ment 
of  the 
Air. 

Number  of  Nigbts 
it  was 

18M. 

Mean. 

Dlif. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

X' 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Amnt. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Low-  Hiffc- 
es«   1  OS 

Read.;Bi^ 

at    '    at 

Nigbt.3G|« 

Moathi. 

At  or 
below 
30°. 

Be- 
tween 
SOo 
and 
40O. 

Above 
4XP. 

April...... 

May 

June 

79 
71 

77 

0 
-  6 
+  8 

In. 
99-743 

29-813 

29-774 

In. 
-026 

+  039 

-025 

Gr. 
643 

543 

529 

Gr. 

0 

0 
-  2 

In. 

2-4 

1-9 
3-6 

In. 
+0»7 

-0-9 

+1-6 

Miles. 
292 

342 

8 
7 
0 

20 

18 

6 

8 

6 

25 

2S-S  !  tf-fl 
26-0    47-1 
S5-1  '  Si-f 

Mean 

86 

-  1 

29-777 

-004 

538 

-  1 

Sum 
7-9 

Sum 
+0-7 

Mean 

258 

Sum 
9 

Sum 
43 

Sum 
39 

Lowest  HMm 
26-0  i  rf-l 

^0/«.~In  reading  tbis  table  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sign  (— )  minus  signifies  below  the  average,  and  tbH 
the  sign  ( + }  plus  signifies  above  the  average. 
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England  :~Jf0<0oro^'ca/  TahUy  Quarter  ended  8(MA  June^  1866. 


NAins 

OP 

Stations. 


Mean 

Preuureof 

Dry  Air 

reduced 

to  the 
Level  of 
tbeSea. 


Highest 
Beading 
of  the 
Thermo- 
meter. 


Lowest 
Reading 
of  the 
Thermo- 
meter. 


Range 
of  Tem- 
perature 

in  the 
Quarter. 


Meah 
Monthly 
Range 

of 

Tem- 

'berature. 


Mean 
Daily 
Range 

of 
Tem- 
perature. 


Metm 

peraiure 

of  ike 

Air, 


Mean 
Degree 
of  Hu- 
midity. 


Guernsey   

Ventnor , 

Barnstaple , 

Soyal  ObaenratoTy 


Itojston 

Lampeter  

Diss  (Norfolk) 
Derby 

Lirerpool  

Wakefield  

Btonyhnrst 

North  Shields 


in. 
29  -595 
29-644 
29-595 
29-654 


29  -658 
29-654 
29-667 
29-666 


29-692 
29-676 
29-680 
29  -735 


.76-5 
78-0 
87-5 
86-5 


91-2 
90-2 
84-5 
84-0 


82-5 
86-7 
83-8 
72-5 


33-5 
38  0 
82  0 
82-6 


23-0 
29  0 
27  0 


33-1 
24-5 
27-8 
31  0 


43  0 
40-0 
55-5 
53-9 


62*9 
67-2 
55-5 
57  0 


49-4 
62-2 
56  0 
41-5 


29-2 
29  0 
40-5 
43-2 


48-5 
48-0 
44-5 
43-3 


36-7 
47-3 
43-1 
30-7 


10-3 
10-7 
16-6 
19-8 


21-7 
20-7 
21-7 
17-2 


11-4 
20-3 
17-0 
12-0 


51-2 
54-8 
54-0 
53-0 


52-4 
52-1 
52-9 
50-4 


51-7 
51-3 
49-9 
46-9 


90 
77 
76 
76 


77 
77 
72 
73 


74 
76 
77 
85 


10 


Naxss 

OP 

Stations. 


Guernsey   , 

Ventnor 

Barnstaple 

Boyal  Obsenratory 


11 


U       13 

"WlKD. 


14 


16 


Mean 
estimated 
Strength. 


1-2 

1-2 
0-2 


Boyeton 

Lampeter  

Diss  (Norfolk) 
Derby , 

Liverpool  

Wakefield 

Stony  hurst 

North  Shields 


0-8 
1-8 


1-4 
1-7 
0-6 
1-0 


Relative  Proportion  of 


9 

11 

9 

9 


7 

9 

9 

11 


7 

10 

8 

4 


7 

13 

9 

9 


9 

7 

7 

10 


16 


Mean 
Amount 

of 
Cloud. 


3-9 

2-5 
6-4 


5-6 
6-1 
5-6 


5-6 
6-1 
6-5 
5*2 


17 


18 


RJLIH. 


Number 

of  Days 

on  which 

itfeU. 


36 
35 
34 
47 


40 
88 
83 
42 


89 
89 
46 
40 


Amount 
collected. 


m. 
6-3 
4-8 
4-7 
7-9 


5-4 
6  8 
6-1 
6-9 


5-1 
4-7 
8-1 
4-8 
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Ho.  IL-8C0TLAND. 

1CABBIAGES»  BIBTHS,  ajtd  DEATHS  nr  thb  Quabtib 
XFBXD  30th  Juvx,  1866. 


Scotland,  for  the  purposes  of  registration,  is  at  present  divided  into  1,014 
districts;  and  this  return  comprises  the  Bibths,  Dsathb,  and  MASHLiGia 
registered  in  these  districts  (with  the  single  exception  of  the  inaccesable  island  of 
St.  Kilda),  during  the  quarter  ending  30th  June,  1866.  From  tliese  it  would 
appear  that  births,  deaths  and  marriages  have  all  been  considerably  abo?e  the 
ayerage  of  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  ten  previons  years. 

BiBTHS. — ^29,801  burths  were  registered  in  Scotland  during  the  quarter  endiiig 
80th  June,  1866,  being  in  the  annual  proportion  of  378  births  in  every  -10,000 
persons  of  the  estimated  population.  This  is  considerably  aboTO  the  aTerage 
proportion  of  the  same  qtbrter  during  the  ten  previous  years,  which  only  yielded 
a  proportion  of  274  births  for  every  10,000  persons.  As  showing  that  this  increase 
is  owing  to  some  cause  not  affecting  Scotland  alone,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
births  in  England,  during  the  quarter  ending  30th  June,  were  also  slightly  abov« 
the  average  of  the  same  quarter  in  former  years.  Thus,  during  that  quarter, 
192,459  births  were  registered  in  England,  being  in  the  proportion  of  363  births  in 
every  10,000  persons  of  the  population ;  the  average  of  the  same  quarter  during  tiie 
ten  previous  years  being  62  births  in  a  like  population. 

The  town  and  rural  districts  exhibited  the  usual  difference  in  the  proportaon  of 
their  births.  Thus,  in  the  126  town  districts  (which  embrace  the  towns  with 
populations  of  2,000  and  upwards),  17,652  births  were  registered;  while  in  the 
888  rural  districts  (embradng  the  remainder  of  the  population  of  Scotland),  only 
12,149  births  occurred ;  thus  indicating  an  annual  proportion  of  418  births  in  eveiy 
10,000  persons  in  the  town  districts,  but  only  331  births  in  a  like  population  in  the 
rural  districts. 

Table  l.-^ProporHcn  of  Illegitimate  in  every  Hundred  Births  in  tke  Diridms 
and  Ccunties  of  Scotland^  during  the  Quarter  ending  2Mh  June^  1866. 


Divisions. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
Illegi- 
timate. 

Comities. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
Dlcgi- 
timate. 

Counties. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
lUcgi- 
timate. 

Coanties. 

Cent  of 
lUcci. 
tiiHte. 

SOOTLAITD 

Korthem  .♦. 

9-6 

7-1 
7-3 

10-7 
7-6 
8-4 
8-6 

12-4 

Shetiand    .... 

Orkney  

Caithness  .... 
Sutherland... 
Eo38     audi 
Cromarty/ 
Inverness  .... 
Nairn 

3*3 
7-3 
9*9 

6-4 

8-1 
11-9 
15-8 
"•5 

i6'z 

Forfiff    

Perth 

"•5 

ll'i 
8-1 

ri 

8-2 

7-8 
8-3 
6-4 
9-3 
8-7 
-8-5 

Lanark........ 

Linlithgow . 
Edinbnrgh . 
Haddington 
Berwick  .... 

Peebles 

Selkirk 

Roxburgh  .. 
Dumfries  .... 
Kirkcud-  1 
bright../ 
Wigtown .,.. 

8-2 
8'4 

Korth-Wcstem 

Fife    

9*0 

North-Eastem 
Sast  Midland.. 
West  Midland. 

Kinross 

Clackman-  1 

nan J 

Stirling  

Dumbarton .. 

ArgyU    

Bute  

5-8 
7-7 
7-7 

lO'O 

10*5 

South-Western 

Elgin 

12*8 

Bouth-Eastem. 
Ebuthem  

Banff 

Aberdeen  .... 
Kincardine.... 

Benfinew........ 

^ 

12*1 

Of  the  29,801  chUdren  bom  during  the  quarter,  26,912  were  legitimate^  and 
2^889  illegitimate  i  thus  inHi/»^f^ng  that  9*6  per  cmL  of  all  tho  ofaildx«a  bam  wen 
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iSegitimate.  The  proportion  of  illegitimate  children  was,  as  naoal,  lowest  in  the 
town,  and  highest  in  the  rural  districted  only  9'4  per  cent,  being  illegitimate  in 
the  town,  but  10  per  cent,  in  the  rural  districts.  Table  I  exhibits  the  propor- 
tion of  illegitimate  births  in  the  several  divisions  and  counties  of  Scotland,  and 
generally  accords  with  previous  returns,  the  counties  embraced  in  the  north- 
eastern and  southern  divisions  exhibiting  by  fiir  the  highest  proportion  of  illegitimate 
duldren. 

Of  the  children  bom  during  the  quarter,  16,320  were  males,  and  14,481 
ibmales ;  thus  indicating  that  during  the  quarter  106*8  boys  were  bom  for  every 
100  girls.  9,713  births  were  registered  during  April,  10,329  during  May,  and 
9,769  during  June ;  being  at  the  rate  of  324  births  daily  in  Scotland  during  April, 
833  daily  during  May,  and  326  daily  during  June. 

Deaths. — ^18,666  deaths  were  registered  in  Scotland  during  the  second  quarter 
of  1866,  being  in  the  annual  proportion  of  236  deaths  in  every  10,000  persons  of 
the  estimated  population^  This  is  a  very  high  death-rate  for  the  quarter,  and 
greatly  above  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years,  whicii  was  only  in  the  pro- 
portion of  217  deaths  in  every  10,000  persons.  The  deaths  in  England  during  the 
second  quarter  exhibited  the  same  increase,  being  high  above  the  average,  showing 
that  the  same  unhealthy  influences  existed  over  England  «s  over  Scotland.  Thus, 
dming  the  quarter  ending  30th  June,  1866,  there  were  registered  128,692  deaths 
in  England,  which  gives  the  annual  proportion  of  242  deaths  in  every  lO/XK) 
persons  of  the  population ;  the  average  of  the  same  quarter  dming  the  ten  previous 
years  being  only  218  deaths  in  a  like  population. 

Tabix  Ih— Number  of  Births^  Deathsy  and  Marriages  in  Scotland^  and  in  the 
Town  and  Country  Dieiricte  during  the  Quarter  ending  QOth  June^  1866, 
and  their  Proportion  to  the  Population;  also  the  Numiber  of  Illegitimate 
BirihSy  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Total  Births* 


Population. 

Total  BirtliB. 

niegiUmate  Births. 

Cenans, 
1861. 

Kstimated. 
1866. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Eatio. 
One  in 
every 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Ratio. 
One  in 
every 

S00TTiATn> 

3,062,294 

8,163,413 

29,801 

3-78 

26 

2,889 

9-6 

10-3 

126  town  districts 
888  rural      „ 

1,603,875 
1,458,419 

1,688,288 
1,466,125 

17,662 
12,149 

4-18 
3*31 

23 

30 

1,673 
1,216 

9*4 

lO'O 

10-5 
9-9 

Population. 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

• 

Censns, 
1861. 

EsUmated, 
1866. 

Jfnmber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Ratio. 
One  in 
every 

Number. 

Per 

Cent. 

Ratio. 
One  in 
every 

SOOTLASD    ....M..M.. 

3,062,294 

3,163,413 

18,666 

^•35 

42 

6,019 

0-76 

131 

126  town  districts 
888niral      „ 

1,603,875 
1,468,419 

1,688,288 
1,466,126 

11,682 
6,874 

2-76 
1-87 

36 
53 

3,892 
2A27 

o'9Z 
0-58 

108 
172 

The  deaths  in  the  town  districts,  as  usual,  greatly  exceeded  those  of  th©  mril 
districts.  Thus,  in  the  126  town  districts,  11,682  deaths  were  registered,  but  only 
6,^4  deatlis  in  the  888  rural  district;  indicating  an  annual  death-rate  of  276 
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deaths  in  the  town,  but  only  187  deaths  in  the  raiiil  districts,  in  ewiy  10^000 
persons. 

Of  the  deaths,  6.200  were  registered  in  Ainil,  6,540  in  May,  and  5,756  ia 
June ;  being  at  the  rate  of  209  deaths  daily  in  Scotland  during  April,  211  daily 
during  May,  and  192  daily  during  June.  May  tlius  presents  the  strange  anomaly 
of  having  been  a  more  fatal  month  to  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  than  April. 

Ikobease  of  the  PoPiTLATioy. — As  the  births  numbered  29,801,  and  tibs 
deaths  18,566,  the  natural  increase  of  the  popuktion  by  births  was  11,245.  From 
that  number  ought  to  be  deducted  all  the  Scottish  emigrants.  From  a  ictmra 
furnished  to  the  Registrar-G^eral  by  the  Emig^tion  Commissioners,  it  appears  that 
80,903  persons  emigrated  from  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  daring  tlw 
quarter  ending  80th  June,  1866 ;  of  whom  18,997  wei^  English,  4^493  were  Seotd^ 
44,076  were  Irish,  10,668  foreigners,  while  of  2,068  the  nativity  was  not  asoertaiaed. 
If  118  persons  be  allowed  as  the  proportion  of  those  whose  origin  was  not  ascer- 
tained, the  total  Scottish  emigrants  would  amount  to  4,611  during  the  qoarter ;  and 
that  number  deducted  from  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths;,  would  leave  6,634  aa 
the  increase  of  the  population  during  the  quarter,  making  no  allowance  for  the 
emigration  to  England  or  Ireland,  nor  for  the  drafts  to  the  army,  navy,  Ac 

Maeeiages.— -6,019  marriages  were  registered  in  Scotland  during  the  qaarter 
ending  30th  June,  1866,  being  in  the  annual  proportion  of  76  marriages  in  eveiy 
10,000  persons.  This  is  a  much  higher  proportion  than  the  average  of  the  eofxe- 
sponding  quarter  during  the  ten  previous  years,  wluch  only  gave  a  marriage-xate  of 
69  marriages  in  every  10,000  persons.  It  may,  however,  be  mentioned,  that  tiie 
marriage-rate  in  Scotland  has  been  steadily  increasing  since  1863.  It  is  poanbly 
the  increased  number  of  marriages  which  is  now  beginning  to  tell  on  the  birtha^  and 
causing  their  proportion  also  to  exceed  that  of  former  yean. 

The  increased  proportion  of  marriages  is  chiefly  seen  in  the  town  distriefs. 
Thus,  in  the  126  town  districts,  3,892  marriages  were  registered,  but  only  2^127 
in  the  888  rural  districts ;  thus  indicating  an  annual  proportion  of  92  marriages  in 
every  10,000  persons  in  the  town  districts,  but  only  58  marriages  in  a  like  popu- 
lation in  the  rural  districts. 

1,470  marriages  were  registered  in  April,  1,056  in  May,  and  3,493  in  Jane. 

Health  op  the  Population. — ^The  very  high  mortality  which  prevailed 
during  the  second  quarter  of  the  year  1866,  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  caused  faj 
the  increased  number  of  deaths  among  the  aged,  and  by  the  deaths  among  chUdreiv 
from  the  prevalence  of  scarlatina  and  hooping-cough.  Continued  fever,  in  its 
various  forms  of  typhus,  enteric  or  typhoid,  &c,  seems  to  be  everywhere  abating^ 
though  the  epidemic  fever-wave  seems  at  last  to  have  reached  the  Shetland  Islandi^ 
and  caused  considerable  sickness  and  mortality  there.  The  health  of  the  geoenl 
mass  of  the  adult  population  has,  however,  been  good.  No  cases  of  epidemic 
cholera  had  occurred  in  Scotland  when  the  qoarter  dosed,  but  fr^m  its  prevalence 
on  the  Continent  and  in  England,  it  may  be  expected  to  attack  oar  popohlkm 
during  the  autumnal  months,  when  diarrhcea  becomes  common.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  both  in  1832  and  in  1848,  when  we  had  severe  attacks  of  epidemie 
cholera  in  Scotland,  that  disease  was  preceded  by  epidemic  typhus,  which  just  died 
out  when  cholera  broke  out.  The  epidemic  typhus  which  has  been  raging  over 
Scotland  for  the  past  three  years  is  just  dying  out,  so  that  the  same  succesmon  of 
epidemic  diseases  seems  to  be  recurring  as  in  former  years.  This  striking  fiui 
would  seem  to  prove  that  even  diseases  recur  in  cycles. 

Weatheb. — ^The  weather  during  the  first  two  months  of  the  quarter  was 
colder,  drier,  and  with  a  greater  prevalence  of  east  winds  than  usual ;  but  daring 
the  month  of  June  the  heat  was  sometimes  oppressive,  and  the  mean  temperatoro 
was  above  the  avearge. 

During  April  the  weather  was  very  much  as  usual,  most  commonly  frtwt  in  tiie 
morning,  and  during  the  day  sudden  showers  alternating  with  bright  sonsfaine. 
The  month,  however,  closed  with  a  snow  storm  in  all  the  higher  parts  of  the 
country,  leaving  the  hills  white. 

The  cold  period  which  commenced  on  the  dose  of  April  continued  till  tht 
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19th  of  May,  and  though  warm  halmy  wr  ather  B3t  in  after  that  period,  the  mean 
tempcratnre  of  the  month  fell  nearly  tvvj  ccgrees  slort  of  its  average.  The  wind 
daring  the  whole  month  was  almost  or.ttantly  fiom  the  east,  r.ud  the  drought 


Tablb  lll.'-Number  of  Births^  Deaths^  and  Marriages  in  Scotland^  and  their  Proportion 
to  the  Population^  Estimated  to  the  Middle  of  each  Year,  during  each  Quarter  ef  tke 
Tears  1866  to  1862  inclusive. 


1866. 

1865. 

1864. 

1863. 

1862. 

Number. 

Per 

Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent 

iMtQMrter— 

Births 

DesOis 

Manriages.. 

28,876 

19,076 

5,627 

3-66 
2-42 
0-7I 

28,608 

20,786 

5,407 

3-65 

res 
0*69 

28,177 

22,576 

5,333 

2-89 
0-68 

26,729 

19,227 

5,090 

3-44 
^'47 
0-65 

27,089 

19,420 

4,763 

3-51 

o'6z 

HeanTemO 
peratnie  j 

88«0 

85*-3 

85«-7 

40''-9 

88'-8 

2»dQ^arter^- 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages.. 

29,801 

18,556 

6,019 

3-78 
0*76 

30,332 

17,066 

6,698 

3*86 
2-17 

29,992 

18,445 

5,710 

3-84 
2-36 

0-73 

29,661 

17,947 

6,557 

3-82 
0-7I 

28,728 

17,885 

5,186 

yn 
0*67 

Mean  Tern- "1 
peratore  J 

49'-3 

6r-5 

49'»-9 

49'-0 

490.4 

2rdQitarter— 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages.. 

— 

— 

27,320 

15,907 

5,335 

3-48 

Z"02 

0-68 

27,063 

16,131 

4,993 

3*47 
2'o6 
0*64 

26,362 

16,249 

4,863 

3-40 
2-09 
0*62 

26,783 

14^236 

4^570 

3-34 
1-84 

0*59 

Mean  Tern- 1 
peratnre  J 

— 

57-5 

64--6 

es'^ 

64-4 

UkQMrter— 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages.. 

^-■ 

— 

26,866 

17,062 

7,137 

3'4a 
2-17 
0*91 

27,213 

17,151 

6,639 

3*49 
2-19 

0-85 

26,583 

17,998 

6,577 

3*41 
a'3a 
0-84 

25,469 

16,166 

6,079 

3-30 
2-09 
0-78 

Mean  Tern- 1 
perature  j 

— 

43'»-4 

42«"0 

4S«-6 

42-0 

Population. 

— 

31136,057 

3,118,701 

3»ioi*345 

3,083,989 

Births ........ 

Deaths 

Marriages.. 

— 

— 

113,126 
70,821 
23,677 

3-'5o 
0-75 

112,446 
74,803 
22,676 

3'6o 
2-38 
0*72 

109,325 
71.421 
22,087 

a'30 
0'7i 

107,069 
67,195 
20,597 

3-47 
217 
o'66 

During  the  first  week  of  Jnne  dense  fogs  prevailed,  especially  on  the  east  coast, 
where  the  contending  cold  easterly  and  moist  westerly  currents  meet.  After  this 
a  period  of  great  heat  set  in,  daring  some  days  of  which  the  variations  in  daily 
temperatore  were  extreme,  and  app^ired  to  exert  a  most  deleterious  effect  on  the 
aged.    Thas^  on  the  l7th,  18th,  and  19tb  of  the  months  the  hlack  hulh  thermo* 
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meter  exposed  on  the  graM  showed  the  low  temperature  of  28^,  24^»  and  27^  Fafar. ; 
while  the  day  temperature  ranged  from  65^  to  69°.  In  the  higher  parta  of  the 
oouitry  this  smart  morning  frost  injured  the  potatoes  and  tomip  cropa.  and 
damaged  the  foliage  of  the  trees.  The  drought  which  had  existed  in  May  oontbuifid 
during  the  whole  month,  causing  the  hay  crop  to  he  much  helow  an  average,  and 
stunting  the  grain  crops. 

The  mean  harometric  pressure,  reduced  to  the  sea  level  and  ta  32^  Fahr., 
was  29-935  inches  in  April,  29*975  inches  in  May,  and  29*881  in  June.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  quarter  was  49°*3,  that  of  April  heing  44°'0 ;  that  of  May 
47^,  and  that  of  June  56°'l.  The  highest  temperature  at  any  station  (xn  the 
shade)  was  7l°*6  in  April,  78°  in  May,  and  87°'5  in  June.  The  lowest  tempera- 
ture (in  the  shade)  was  20°-0  in  April,  20°'0  m  May,  and  29°-3  in  June.  The 
mean  daily  range  of  temperature  was  13°*1  in  April,  17°'9  in  May,  and  15°'8  in 
June.  The  mean  degree  of  hamidity  of  the  atmosphere  was  84  in  April,  77  in 
May,  and  82  in  June.  The  number  of  days  on  which  rain,  hail,  or  snow  fell, 
was  13  in  April,  10  in  May,  and  12  in  June ;  with  a  mean  depth  of  water  of  1*68 
inches  in  April,  1'36  inches  in  May,  and  1*85  inches  in  June.  Winds  with  an 
easterly  point,  on  an  average  of  all  the  stations,  blew  15  days  in  April,  11  in  May^ 
and  9  in  June.  Winds  with  a  westerly  point  blew  8  days  in  Aprils  14  in  May, 
and  12  in  June. 


Scotland: — 'MiAKBiA.&BSf  Births,  and  Dbaths  Begi^ered  in  the  Quarter 
ended  90«A  June,  1866. 


1 

DinSIONS. 
(Scotland) 

S 

AavA 

in 
Statute  Acns. 

3 

POPULATIOK, 

1861. 
(Peraotu.) 

4 
Maniagei. 

6 
Births. 

BeaUii. 

BcOTLAifD Totals 

i9i<539,377 

No. 
3,062,294 

Ko. 
6,019 

No. 
29,801 

No. 
18.556 

I.  Northern 

2,261,622 
4.739»876 
M29>594 

a,790>49i 
2,693,176 

i>4^2i397 
2,069,696 

130,422 
167,329 
366,783 

623,822 
242,507 

1,008,263 
408,962 
214,216 

76 
147 
616 

1,087 
403 

2,371 
1,000 

319 

815 
1,025 
3,869 

4,702 
2,099 

11,928 

:  4,080 

1,783 

578 

n.  North-Westem 

m.  Korth-Eastem 

IT.  East  Midland   

T.  West  Midland 

VI.  South- Western 

Til.  South-Eastem  

TUT   Southern 

785 
2,110 

2,849 
1,182 

7^2 

ar4<57 
I1I03 
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MABEIAGES  IS  thi  Qitastsb  bstded  dlsx  Mabch,   18G6; 

kSX)  BIRTHS  A2n>  DEATHS  nr  the  Quabteb  eiojed 

8O1H  Ji7irE»  1866. 

This  return  incladci  the  Mabbiaoxs  registered  daring  January,  February,  and 
March,  1866 ;  and  the  Births  and  Deaths  reffiatered  during  April,  May,  and 
Jane,  1866,  in  the  721  registrars'  districts  of  Ireland.  The  districts  are  co- 
eztensiye  with  the  dispensary  districts  of  the  163  Poor  I^aw  Unions;  which  latter 
form  the  districts  of  the  Superintendent  Registrars. 

Mabbiaoes. — The  namber  of  marriages  registered  in  Ireland  daring  the  first 
three  months  of  the  present  year  amoonted  to  12,014,  equal  to  an  annual  ratio  of 
1  in  every  116,  or  '862  per  cent,  of  the  estinuUed  population.*  The  number 
registered  during  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  was  12,266. 

Of  the  12,014  marriages  registered  during  the  first  quarter  of  tins  year,  9,696 
were  between  Roman  Catholics,  representing  an  annual  ratio  of  1  marriage  in  every 
116,  or  '861  per  cent,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  ;t  and  the  remaining 
2^318  marriages  were  between  Protestants,  being  equal  to  an  annual  ratio  of  1  in 
every  139,  or  *7l9  per  cent,  of  the  Protestant  population.! 

B1BTH8. — There  were  38,816  births  registered  in  Ireland  daring  the  quarter 
ending  30th  June  last — 19,893  boys  and  18,923  girls— representing  an  annual 
ratio  of  1  in  every  35'9,  or  2*79  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  population  ;*  the  births 
registered  during  the  oorresponxting  quarter  of  lust  year  were  39,163,  and  in  1864 
they  were  38,701. 

In  the  12  following  unions  or  superintendent  registrars'  districts  the  birth-rate 
exceeded  1  in  31,  viz. — Belfast,  1  in  21 ;  Millstreet,  1  in  23 ;  Dunmanway,  1  bn 
24 ;  Castletown  and  Clifden,  each  1  in  25 ;  Dingle,  Glin,  and  Eillamey,  each,  1  in 
27 ;  Oughterard,  1  in  28 ;  and  Larne,  Lurgan,  and  Skibbereen,  each,  1  in  29 ; 
whilst  in  the  twelve  undermentioned  the  births  registered  did  not  equal  an  annual 
nitio  of  1  in  53,  viz. — ^Borrisokane,  Mountbellew,  and  Urlingford,  each,  1  in  54 ; 
Ballyshanncn,  Gortin,  and  Tnam,  each,  1  in  55 ;  Swineford,  1  in  56 ;  Glcnna* 
maddy,  1  in  57 ;  Roscrea,  1  in  58 ;  Parsonstown,  1  in  59 ;  Dunfanaghy,  1  in  68 ; 
and  Ballgvaghan,  1  in  95. 

Deaths. — ^The  deaths  registered  in  Ireland  during  the  second  quarter  of  the 
present  year  amounted  to  24,763 — 12,259  males  and  12,504  females— afifording  an 
annual  ratio  of  1  in  every  56*3,  or  1*78  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  population.  The 
nnmbers  registered  during  the  corresponding  quarters  of  1864  and  1865  were 
24448  and  24,380  respectively. 

In  the  following  ten  unions  or  superintendent  registrars'  districts  the  rate  of 
mortality  during  the  quarter  exceeded  1  in  45,  viz. — Belfast,  1  in  30 ;  Dublin, 
North  and  South,  1  in  39  and  1  in  87  respectively;  Clonmel  and  Knniscorthy, - 
each,  1  in  40 ;  Celbridge,  Clogheen,  and  Waterford,  each,  1  in  43 ;  and  Bailie- 
borough  and  Newtownards,  each,  1  in  44;  whereas  in  the  eight  following  the 
namber  of  deaths  registered  during  the  quarter  does  not  represent  an  annual  ratio 
of  1  f »  100  :— Castlebar,  1  in  102 ;  Croom,  1  in  104 ;  Boyle,  1  in  111 ;  Donagh^ 
more,  1  in  119;  Newcastle,  1  in  120;  Tuam,  1  in  135;  Dunfanaghy,  1  in  160; 
and  Ballfmghan,  1  in  284. 

EauGiUTioK, — According  to  the  returns  obtained  by  the  enumerators,  the 

*  For  estimated  population  see  p.  4*5  of  the  Quarterly  Report,  where  it  is  gpven 
for  the  middle  of  each  year  from  1801  to  1866  inclusive.  For  1865  the  estimate  is 
6,641,066.  and  for  1866,  5,571,971.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  population  of 
iMland  has  decreased  216,000  since  the  last  eensos  was  taken.— j!]>.  Si.  J, 

t  According  to  tht  Cenras  of  1861. 
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namler  of  emigrants  who  left  the  ports  of  Irehmd,  during  the  qoarter  ended 
dOth  June  last,  amounted  to  41,124 — 24,381  males  and  16,793  fema]e»--benig 
8,536  more  than  the  number  who  emigrated  during  the  oorreBponding  quarter  of 
1865. 

KsTiMATED  Decrease  op  the  Popuultioh.— The  number  of  birUis  regUUrei 
during  the  quarter  ended  SOth  June  last  being  38,816 ;  the  deaths  24^763 ;  and 
the  number  of  emigrants  41,124 — (according  to  the  returns  obtained  by  tlie 
enumerators  at  the  several  senports) ; — a  decrease  of  27,071  would  therefore  appev 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  population  of  Ireland  during  that  period* 

PfiiOBS  OP  Pboyisions  Ajny  Paupsbibk. — ^The  price  of  Messrs.  Haiiden 
and  Co.'s  4  lb.  loaf  during  the  first  twelve  weeks  of  the  second  quarter  of  the 
present  year  was  G^d,,  being  one  halfpenny  higher  than  the  price  through  the 
entire  of  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1865 ;  it  was  raiaed  to  7d.  during  the  last 
week  of  the  quarter. 

The  average  price  of  oatmeal  for  the  second  quarter  of  1866  waa  15«.  Sd.  per 
ewt. ;  it  rose  from  14f .  6d.  per  cwt.  in  the  first  vreek  of  the  quarter  to  16«.  6dL  in 
the  last  week;  the  average  price  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1865  was 
14f.  Id. 

The  average  prices  of  potatoes  during  the  past  quarter  at  the  Dublin  Potato 
Market  were  3«.  Id.  to  3«.  lid.  per  cwt.,  differing  very  slightly  fi:t>m  the  averagei 
far  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year. 

The  prices  of  beef  at  the  Dublin  Cattle  Market  ranged,  durii^  the  quarter 
ending  30th  June  last,  from  55«.  to  80».  per  cwt.,  the  average  fbr  the  quarter  being 
66s.  to  72«.  6d.;  the  average  price  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year  was 
only  55f .  to  67«.  6d.  per  cwt. 

The  average  number  of  persons  in  Ireland  receiving  indoor  relief  on  Saturdays 
during  the  three  months  ending  30th  June  last  was  51,404^  against  54^852  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1865.  On  Saturday  in  the  first  week  of  the  quarter  the 
zramber  was  54,810 ;  on  Saturday  in  the  last  week  the  number  had  decreased  to 
4^444. 

The  average  weekly  number  of  persons  receiving  outdoor  relief  during  the 
quarter  was  11,982,  against  10,565  for  the  second  quarter  of  1865. 

Of  the  persons  receiving  indoor  relief  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  preaent 
yenr  an  average  number  of  466  in  each  week  were  located  in  asylums  fbr  the  blind 
and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  in  extern  hospitals ;  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
1865  the  average  weekly  number  was  475. 

Tns  Weather. — The  following  meteorological  observataona,  taken  at  the 
Ordnance  Survey  Office,*  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin,  during  the  second  quarter  of  the 
yeara  1864,  1865,  and  1866,  respectively,  have  been  obligingly  furnished  by  Gaptua 
Wilkinson,  R.B.,  by  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Ordnance  Survey. 

The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  present  year 
was  29*761  inches  (in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1865  and  1864  it  was  29^16 
inches,  and  29*838  inches  respectively)  ;  the  highest  reading  (30*277  inches)  was 
on  the  23rd  April,  at  9*30  A.K.,  wind  S.W.;  and  the  lowest  (29*252  inches)  on  the 
18th  June,  at  3*30  p.m.,  wind  N.W. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  during  the  quarter  waa  51*5^  (in  the  oane- 
sponding  quarter  of  1865  it  was  54*8°,  and  in  the  second  quarter  of  1864  it  was 
53*6^) ;  the  maximum  temperature  (79*8^  waa  on  the  28th  Jane>  and  the 
minimum  (29*0°)  was  on  the  4th  Aprih 

Rain  or  snow  fell  on  48  days  during  the  quarter.  The  rsin-fall  meaaorod 
7*796  inches ;  in  the  corresponding  quarters  of  1865  and  1864  it  was  5*816  indies 
and  4-083  inches  respectively.  The  greatest  monthly  lain-fall  waa  in  Jun^  when 
8*652  inches  were  registered. 

•  Latitude  53°  21'  44"-65  north,  longitude  6*»  21'  6"-35  west.  Height  above 
the  sea  158*8  feet.  From  the  1st  January,  1865,  indurive,  the  barometer  fav 
been  corrected  for  altitude,  as  well  aa  reduced  to  82<»  Fahienheit. 
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The  wind  blew  on  27  days  from  S.W.;  14  days  from  N.E.;  12  days  from  E.; 
11  days  from  N.W.;  9  days  from  W.;  and  7  days  from  S.E.,  at  9'30  A.H.;  en  no 
day  dmring  the  quarter  did  the  wind  blow  from  the  aonth  at  that  hour.  It  was 
cabn  on  7  days  at  9'30  ^.M. 

Miteorologieal  Obtenations  taken  ai  the  Ordnance  Surve^f  Office^  Phcenix  Pari, 

Dublin. 


Months. 


Bajrometer. 


Maximum.   Minimum.       Mean, 


Thermometer. 


Maximum. 


Minimum. 


Mean. 


CdL 


Apfil,1864 
»      '66 

n       '66 

May,  1864 

n       '65 
»      '66 

June,'  1864 
„  '65 
«      '66 


Kean,  2nd  qf.,  1864 
'66 
'66 


Inches. 
30166 
80-202 
30-277 

80113 
80-176 
30-227 

30126 
30-378 
30-078 


29-426 
29-520 
29-253 

29-502 
29-223 
29-299 

29-202 
29-328 
29*252 


Indies. 

^9*974 
29-714 

29-870 
29-695 
29*828 

29*749 
30*078 
29-741 


69-1 
68-9 
66-4 

79-0 
72*9 
70*4 

73*7 
83-9 
79-8 


29-0 
31-2 
29-0 

81*8 
37*8 

29-5 

33-2 
400 
390 


50*1 
5o-» 
47-6 

54*4 
53'4 
49 '4 

56-4 
60-9 
57*4 


•792 
1-304 
1-927 

1-730 
3-578 
2-217 

1-661 

•934 

3-662 


30135 
30*252 
30194 


29*376 
29*357 
29*268 


29-838 
29-916 
29-761 


73-9 
75-2 
72*2 


31-3 
36-3 
32*5 


53-6 
54*8 
51-5 


ToUL 
4*083 
6*816 
7*796 


Months. 


Direction  of  the  Wind  at  9*30  a.m. 


Kumber  of  Days  on  which  the  TFind  blew  from  the 


N.E. 


S.E. 


S.W. 


N.W. 


Cafan 
at  9-80 


April,  1864 

„      '65 

„      '66 

May,  1864 

«      ;66 

n       '66 

June,  1864 

n       '66 

n        «> 

Total,  2nd  qr.,  1864.. 
'65.. 


2 
8 
4 

1 
3 
2 


6 

4 

12 

6 

10 
6 

10 
2 
9 


13 

11 

6 


1 
1 
4 


6 
16 
14 


17 
22 
12 


3 
6 

7 


21 
16 
27 


26 

17 

9 


7 

2 

11 


Hiai;th  ot  the  People. — ^The  state  of  the  public  health  during  the  qnarter 
was  generally  satisfactory,  though  the  nnraber  of  deaths  registered  was  in  exoeei 
of  the  number  regUt&red  daring  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

The  low  temperatare,  combined  with  the  harsh  easterly  winds  which  prevailed 
daring  the  months  of  April  and  May,  rendered  palmonary  affections  among  the 
yoong  and  old  extremely  fatal,  and  to  these  causes  most  be  referred  the  greater 
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mortality  during  tbe  pait  qaaiter  as  compared  with  ibe  cornapopdiag  periods  of 
1864-65. 

There  was  In  most  diafcrictB  an  absence  of  epidemic  or  zymotic  diseases,  and,  sava 
in  some  exceptional  instances,  the  deaths  firom  scarlatioa,  lever,  measks,  amaU-poo^ 
&c.,  had  notably  diminished. 

The  registrar  of  the  Mohill  district  (Mohill  iroion),  in  referring  to  a  maligaBit 
type  of  scarlatina  in  his  locality,  makes  the  following  observations : — "  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  all  the  fatal  cases  occmrred  nnder  almost  similar  circumstanesi 
in  hadly  ventilated  and  fXthy  houees,  tohere  the  poor  sufferers  had  to  breathe  a 
foul  and  vitiated  aimoepheres  in  many  instances  the  pigs  and  patients  oocaiaed 
the  same  apartments.  In  families  of  9  or  10  attacked  at  the  same  time,  when 
(Mention  wae  paid  to  cleanUnesi  and  ventilation,  not  one  fatal  ease  took  place/* 
The  registrar  of  the  Mollingar  district  (Mollingar  onion)  says  that  of  22  deaths 
from  scarlatina,  which  were  registered  during  tiie  quarter,  "  all  occurred  in  tbt 
town,  none  in  the  country  portions  of  the  district,  showing  desrly  the  evil  of  the 
filthy  and  uncUansed  state  qf  the  hack  streets  of  this  town,"  In  many  of  tha 
districts  from  which  scarlatina  has  disappeared,  tiie  registrars  attribute  Uie  snb* 
sidence  of  the  epidemic  to  improved  sanitary  arrangements. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  no  deaths  from  small-poK  have  been  retomed  fron 
the  registrar  of  the  Arklow  district  (Bathdrom  union),  as  during  the  quarter 
ended  March  81st,  the  alarming  number  of  30  deaths  from  small-pox  had  been 
registered  in  that  district.  In  the  Ballymoney  district  a  child  aged  3  months 
(not  vaccinated)  died  from  small-pox.  In  Summerhill  district  (Trim  union)  the 
registrar  notes  that  '<two  deaths  fr^m  small-pox  were  registered  in  the  past 
quarter,  one  in  tbe  person  of  an  infant  lately  brought  from  Dublin,  the  second  aa 
adult,  neither  qf  whom  had  been  vaccinated" 

Three  deaths  from  small-pox  occurred  in  the  Boyle  district;  the  re^strar  makes 
no  reference  as  to  vaccination.  With  a  view  of  demonstrating  the  protective 
powers  of  vaccination,  tbe  registrar  of  Fethard,  Arthurstown  sub-district  (New 
Koss  union),  relates  tbe  following  interesting  particulars : — "  A  sailor  returned  from 
a  foreign  voyage  to  his  native  Tillage,  Ballyback,  and  in  a  few  days  after  was  seized 
with  small-pox  in  its  confluent  and  most  virulent  form.  The  villsge  swarms  with  a 
population  steeped  in  poverty,  and  is  in  every  way  badly  calculated  to  resist  tin 
extension  of  a  contagions  disease.  Tbe  man's  residence  was  in  its  centre^  and 
segr^ation  from  its  neighbours  impossible.  Vaccination,  however,  had  been  for 
years  carefully  attended  to  ;  an  infant  residing  in  the  house  had  been  vaccinated 
only  a  few  weeks  before.  The  man  recovered,  and  although  two  months  hare  gone 
by,  theie  has  not  been  another  case  of  small-pox  amongst  the  inhabitants." 

Fever  has  generally  been  of  a  milder  type.  The  number  of  registrars  who 
refer  to  the  improved  sanitary  condition  of  their  districts  increases  every  quarter. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ample  powers  which  the  new  sanitary  act  affords  for 
suppressing  nuisances  and  protecting  the  public  against  tbe  spread  of  contagious 
diseases  may  soon  be  brought  into  action,  so  that  the  evils  at  present  existang,  and 
which  have  been  so  forcibly  described  by  the  regisbturs,  may  be  neutralized.  Ib 
the  Scotstown  district  (Monaghan  union),  two  cases  of  English  cholera  were  regis- 
tered in  the  month  of  June,  both  having  proved  fatal  within  4S  hours ;  two  other 
members  of  the  same  family  were  attacked,  but  recovered.  In  the  Malin  district 
(Inishowen  union),  a  case  of  English  cholera  proved  fatal  in  15  hours. 

Some  of  the  persons  whose  deaths  were  registered  during  the  quarter  had 
attained  very  advanced  periods  of  life ;  thus  in  the  Templemartin  district  (Bandon 
union),  "  the  death  of  a  person  aged  106  was  registered ;"  in  Aughnacloy  district 
(Clogher  union),  the  death  of  a  person  aged  104  was  registered ;  and  the  deaths 
of  two  centenarians  were  r^;istered,  one  in  Shinrone  (Roeo^a  union),  and  the  other 
in  Ballycastle. 

Marbiages. — The  marrlago-raie  during  the  quarter  ending  81st  MaKh  1ast» 
was  highest  in  the  ''  south-western  "  and  **  western  "  divisions,  and  lowest  ia  tbe 
"  eastern  *'  divimon.    This  was  also  the  case  in  the  first  quarter  of  1865. 
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Segistrar-OeneraTB  lEteport: — Ireland, 
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Tke  Order  qfihe  Eight  Division  a$  regardt  the  Annual  Rate  represented  fy 
the  Number  of  Marriages  Registered  during  the  First  Quarter  of  the 
Tears  1865  and  1866,  is  shown  in  the  following  Statement, 


DiTidons. 


I.  South-Western 

n.  WeBtern    

III.  Soutb-Eastern 

IV.  North  Midland 
V.  North- Western 

Ti.  South  Midland 

Tii.  North-Eastem 

Till.  Eastern .«, 


Batio  to  Popnlalion 
of  1861  Quarter  ending 


81ft  Mareh, 
1865. 


lin 


76 
88 
104 
135 
142 
143 
161 
176 


SlBt  March. 
1866. 


lin    81 

•„  83 

„  121 

,,  161 

„  130 

„  162 

„  162 

»  171 


Note, — ^The  divisions  in  this  and  the  two  followizi^  tables    are  arranged 
according  to  the  ratios  of  the  first  column. 


BiBTHS. — ^The  highest  birth-rate  attained  in  any  of  the  divisions  during  thd 
second  quarter  of  the  years  1864, 1865,  and  1866^  was  1  in  32.  This  was  the  rate 
for  the  *'  south-western  "  m  1864»  and  for  the  '<  north-eastern  '*  m  1865  and  1866. 
The  "  south  midland  "  ranked  fifth  as  to  birth-rate  daring  the  second  quarter  of 
1864 ;  it  fell  to  seventh  place  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1865,  and  to  eighth, 
or  last,  place  for  the  past  quarter,  the  ratios  for  this  division  being  1  in  41,  43,  and 
45  respectively,  for  the  three  periods  alluded  tow 

The  Numerical  Order  of  the  Eight  Divisions  as  regards  the  Annual  Rate 
represented  by  the  Number  of  Births  Registered  during  the  Second 
Quarter  of  1864, 1865,  and  1866,  is  shoum  in  the  following  Statemen$. 


DiTisions. 

Batio,  Quarter  ending 

SOtk  Juw,  ISfli. 

1 
SOtli  June,  1866. 

SOUi  }m»,  1866. 

I.  South- Western 

lin  82 
„    84 
„    86 
»    37 
»    41 
„    42 
„    42 
„    46 

lin  88 
„    82 
..    37 
„    87 
»    43 
„    41 
„    44 
..    41 

lin  84 

n.  North-Eastern .« 

m.  South-Eastem 

„    82 
»    87 

IV.  Eastern 

«    37 

V.  South  Midland 

»    45 

■VT,  North  Midland 

«    41 

VII.  Western    — 

Tin.  North-Westem 

.,    42 
..    44 

I>ElTBS.^^The  death-rate  in  the  **  eastern ''  divisicfn  during  the  quarter  ending 
30th  June  lost  was  1  in  46.  This  is  the  highest  rate  of  mortality  which  has 
occurred  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  year  in  any  division  since  registration 
commenced  in  Ireland.  The  number  of  deaths  registered  in  the  "  western  **  division 
during  the  quarter  represents  an  annual  ratio  of  only  1  in  78 ;  and  in  the  oon^ 
responding  quarter  of  1864  and  1865  the  rate  a£S)rded  was  only  1  in  77. 
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Quarterly/  Betum$. 


[S^t. 


The  foUoufing  Statement  shorn  the  Eight  Divisions^  Arranged  aecordimg 
to  the  Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  afforded  by  the  Number  of  Deatke 
Registered  during  the  Second  Quarter  of  1864,  1865,  and  1866. 


Diriaioiis. 


Batio  to  Popalatioii.    Uoartcr  ending 


80th  June,  1864.        80th  Jtme,  186».        SOth  Jime.  186& 


I.  South-Eastem  .. 
n.  North-EaBtem  .. 

III.  Eastern 

IT.  South  Midland .. 

v.  South-Wofltern.. 

VI.  North-Westeni.. 

Tn.  Nortli  Midland.. 

Tm.  Western 


Iin50 

fi 

52 

» 

54 

tf 

60 

I, 

60 

j> 

61 

It 

73 

» 

77 

lin53 

n 

51 

„ 

50 

>, 

64 

), 

62 

,1 

66 

19 

70 

,1 

77 

lin52 

„  49 

„  46 

»  63 

,.  64 

„  70 

„  68 

„  78 


Births^  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  each  Division  of  Ireland. 

Dinnoni. 

Area  in 
Statute  Acres. 

Population 
in  1861. 

March 

Quarter, 

1866. 

Marriages. 

June  Qnartei; 
1866. 

Birtbi. 

Deatlia. 

I.  North-Eastem  .... 
n.  North-Westem.... 
HI.  Eastern 

2,3^8,305 

2,39i»5oi 
1,993,016 

2,019,408 
2,361,709 

4»o88»459 
1,826,172 
3.3i3»o7i 

1,124,041 
574,745 
829,569 

575,289 
515,272 

822,878 
500,957 
855,813 

1,849 
1,105 
1,213 

893 
794 

2,473 
1,032 
2,655 

8,875 
3,271 
6,678 

3,519 
2,853 

4,871 
3,388 
6,361 

6,687 
2,065 
4,489 

2,111 
2,037 

2,631 
2,413 
3,330 

IV.  North  Midland.... 
V.  South  Midland .... 

VI.  Western 

VII.  South-Eastem  .... 
Vin.  South- Western .... 

Total  of  Irehmd... 

20,322,641 

5,798,967 

12,014 

88,816 

24,763 

No.  ly.-GBEAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Summary  0/  MARRiAOESy  tn  the  Quarter  ended  Slst  March,  1866 ;  and 
Births  and  Deaths,  in  the  Quarter  ended  SOth  June,  1866. 


COUNTRIES. 

AXKA 

in 
Statute  Acres. 

POPCLATIOV, 

1861. 
(Persons.) 

Marriages. 

Biiths. 

Deaths. 

England  and  Wales  

Snftf.li».T»<1       ,...  ...^ 

37,3H»883 

<9»<539,377 
20,322,641 

No. 
20,066,224 

3,062,294 

5,798,967 

No. 
37,576 

5,627 

12,014 

No. 
192,459 

29,801 

38,816 

No. 
128,692 

18.556 

24,763 

Ireland    

Great  Britain  and  \ 

Ibbland J 

77,286,901 

28,927,485 

55,217 

261,076 

172,011 

JVbto.^T)ie  number  of  deaths  in  Ireland  during  the  March  quarter  it  erroneoasly  stated  at  p.  SIS 
as4,039  instead  of  27,824?  and  the  number  inGrcat  Britain  and  Ireland  ai  161.337  inttasl  ot 


1866.] 


Impwrtif  JExparii,  Shippinffy  Bullion* 
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Trade  of  United  Kingdom,  1866-65-64.--2>uirj(ti<ftMio/ Exports  Aom  UfiU$d  Kuigdm^ 
ofioordinfftothe  Declared  Real  FalueofiksEsfporU;  and  the  Computed  Beal  Falne{Eg^^ki^) 
of  Imports  at  Part  of  Entry ^  and  tkerefore  indmdinff  Freight  and  Importer' a  Pn^. 


Kcrehaadiae  {€sdm4»ng  QoU  mmU  SiiHr\ 

Imported  from,  and  Exported  to, 

the  foUowiBf  Foreign  Conntries,  ke. 

[OOO'i  omitted.] 


Flnt  Three  Months. 


1866. 


1866. 


1864. 


Importa 


I. — FOBXIGK  COUMTHUS  ; 

Horthem  Europe;  tIz.,  BoBsia,  Sweden,! 

Korwsy,  Denmark  &Ioelfuid,&  Heligoland  j 
Central  Europe ;  ▼»•»  Pnusia,  Qennanj, ' 

the  Hanse  Towns,  Holland,  and  Belgium 
Vestem  Europe ;  Tiz.,  France,  Portugal 

iwith  Azoree,  Jfadeira,  &c.)>  and  Spain 
with  Gibraltar  and  Canaries)    ^ 

Southern  Europe;  ▼iz-*  italj,  Austrian' 

Empire,  Greece,  Ionian  Islands,  and  Malta . 
Iierant;  Tiz.,  Turkej,  with  Wallachia  and 
MoldaTia,  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  Egypt  ^ 

Horthem  Africa;  liz,,  Tripoli,  Tunis, "l 
Alooria  and  Morocco / 

Weaiem  Aihca- 

Bastem  AMca;  with  African  Ports  onl 
Bed  Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon,  V 
and  Eooria  Mooria  Islands J 

Indian  Seas,  Siam,  Sumatra,  Java,  Philip- 1 

pines ;  other  Islands   J 

Bouth  Sea  Islands    

China,  including  Hong  Kong 

United  States  of  America  

lliexioo  and  Central  America 

Voreign  West  Indies  and  HaytL........... 

8oiithAmerica(Northem),NewGranada,  1 

Tenezuda,  and  Ecuador  / 
„  (Pacific),    Peru,    BoUTia,1 

Chili,  and  Patagonia  ....  / 
„  {Atlantic)Brazil,Uruguay,1 

and  Buenos  Ayres   j 

Whale  Fisheries ;  Gmhid.,  Davis,  Straito,  \ 
Soathn.  Whale  Fisheryj&Falklandlslands  J 

Total— Foreign  Coutttriet 


£ 

3.575. 
6,170, 

11.930. 
1,111, 
5»468. 

188, 
18, 

106, 

a.433. 

Xi,z4a, 

210, 

197, 

440. 
x,o68, 

1,948, 


47,303, 


n. — ^BUTISH  PosaESBiONfl : 

Britisli  India,  Ceylon,  and  Singapore 

AnBtrml.  Cols. — ^New  South  WaJes  and  Yictoiia 

„  „       So.  Aus.,  W.  Aus.,  T^ism.,~ 

and  N.  Zealand 

British  North  America  , 

„    W.  Indies  withBtshGuiana&Honduras 

Gape  and  Katal    

Brt.  W.  Co.  of  Af.,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena 

ManritiuB 

Channel  Tsl*-"^"  


5,575, 

i,a5», 

246, 

510, 
900, 

377, 
109* 
430, 
118, 


£ 
4,1$, 

7,698, 

8,870, 

2,146, 
6,494, 

86, 
134^ 

86, 

462, 
7, 


9,666, 
309, 
726, 

797, 

609, 


8, 


£ 

1,871, 

4,95*1 

7,65*, 

684, 

6,785. 

5«. 

»*3, 

4a, 

508, 

8, 

»,485. 

1,926, 

995, 
680, 

a5», 
x,io8, 

1,73^, 


£ 
812, 

4^878, 

3,767, 

2,071, 
3,189, 

62, 
130, 

15, 
481, 

1^447, 

3,277, 
601, 
913, 

713, 

828, 

1,982, 


£ 

2,712, 

5,3*6, 

8,367, 

74», 
5,830, 

93, 
167, 

29, 

67, 

3,781, 

3,578, 
828, 
415. 

3691 

1,119: 

1,5361 

3, 


37,606, 


31.958, 


24,666, 


34,961, 


4,162, 
1,970, 

884, 

1,033, 
696, 
296, 
161, 
166, 
140, 


Total — JBritUth  Posieisiofu.,^,., 

General  Total    £ 


9i5»6, 


9,486, 


56,819, 


46,991, 


4,549, 
892, 

2*3, 

492, 
1,71a, 
383, 
122, 
360, 
95» 


6,648, 
1,923, 

839, 

628, 
870, 
661, 
102, 
192, 
217, 


8,828, 


10,980, 


40,786,     36,636, 


6,595. 
404. 
286, 

671, 

1,786, 

306, 

57: 

391 

153) 


£ 
460, 

4,834, 

?,544, 

2,006 
3,806, 

38, 
160, 

10, 

468, 

18, 
1,099, 

6,908, 
276, 
710, 

617, 

673, 

1,962, 

11, 


26,869, 


10,649, 


45,610, 


4,906, 
1,641, 


8001, 
881, 
485, 
^8, 
146, 
284, 


<7,oilt5, 


36,667, 


JVbte.— The  exports  above  coosist  of  articles  of  British  and  Irish  irodace  and 
^   exported  are  not  shown  in  the  monthly  tables. 


manafBCtuTe  onlj— the  colonial  and  fixreigii 
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QnuurisrJjf  Betimu. 


[|S€pt. 


IMPORTS.  —  (United  Kingdom.) -- Fint  Fiv6  Months  (J^mmoff^M^, 
1366-65-64*63-62.— OMN^Miltftf  BM  Vulu€  {Bg^-dm^),  ol  PoH  o/  JStey  (mi 
ik4fwfi>r€  mOmUmg  IMffki  und  Importers  Pr^\  of  AnMe$  c/FtfmgBmi 
ihhmal  Merehand%9B  ImporUd  inio^  Uni*&d  Kimffdom. 


(Knt  Tire  Montlu.)            EPOO*!  onlttodO 

TORSIOS  AmTXCLBl  iMFOmTlP. 

1866. 

1865. 

1864 

1863. 

1883. 

Saw  Kaxu.— r(Mr^^.    CbttonWool  .... 
Wool  (Sheep's).. 

sak 

Rtt 

UeDiT)  M.............. 

Indigo ................ 

38>398, 
6,073, 

1,050, 

1,064 

7x0, 

£ 

17,183, 

4,704, 

6,784, 

$76^ 

W, 

602, 

£ 
29,841. 
4,811 
4,679, 
liSSS, 
1,679, 
686, 

£ 

13,924, 

8,686. 

6,620, 

1.060^ 
874, 
767, 

7H 

53,537, 

29.659. 

42.332, 

26,921, 

17,440^ 

„        ^          Variaui,  Hides  ..... 

Oils 

Metals 

Tallow ................ 

Timber........ m. 

9S^> 
i,z89, 

532, 
M96, 

693, 
1A06, 
1,441, 

894, 
1,832, 

694, 
911, 

1,626, 
882, 

1,882, 

804, 
1,877, 
1,878, 

892, 
1.858, 

1.1* 
h4efK 

5,8zi, 

5.205, 

5,445. 

5.809, 

5.358, 

„        „          J^reltU    Onano...., 

Seeds   ................ 

623. 
1,058, 

866, 
1,162, 

463, 
1,485, 

1,167, 

1,086, 

3Ub 

m 

1,681, 

2,027, 

1,938, 

0,252, 

ifi9U 

Tbopioal,  &o.,Pbodi7CB.  Tea 

Coffee  

Sugar  &  Molasses 
Tobaooo   ........... 

Eice 

Fruits  

49359, 
99^> 

4.747, 

876, 

209, 

62, 

31,063, 
844, 

4,008, 

1,163, 

3,612, 

1,003, 

201, 

181, 

1,494, 

628, 

4,8^. 

1,079, 

4^829, 

910, 

278, 

105, 

2,818, 

1,018, 

4,907. 

1,800, 

6,066, 
660, 
416, 
106, 

1,816, 
828, 

4^71, 

1,756. 
870^ 

M7. 

Wines  . — 

Spirits  ............... 

1.4H 

14,151. 

12,280, 

14,804, 

14»983. 

i3i4M> 

Food  MM............. Grain  and  Meal. 

PronsioQS 

10,891, 
3.6a7, 

6,704, 
3,473, 

7,241, 
8,868, 

10,116, 
3,011, 

12W 
8,208, 

14.518, 

9,177, 

10,604, 

13.127, 

i6,a44. 

»,3*i, 

1,707, 

1,989. 

1,702, 

1.314. 

ToTAi.  XmnanLLTBD  Ixpobts  .... 
AM  for  VmstrmsRATSD  Ixbostb  (saj) 

92.029, 

23,007, 

60,005, 
15.014. 

77,112, 
19.278, 

64.794, 
16,198, 

54.661, 
13.665.  , 

TOTAl  TVPOSTS    

115.036, 

75.069, 

96,390, 

80,992, 

6%^i6, 

1866.] 


Inym-tt,  Htfork,  Shippii^,  Bullion. 
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XXFORTS.  —  (United  Kingdott.)  —  Tint  Sk  Montiw  (Jmimav  "  J»»»% 
1866-65-64-63-62.— 2>Mfar«d  S*al  FoAm,  0t  P«rt  tf  SMpmrnt,  o/  AMitki  of 
Bbrish  MdlmiaPrtiiimmaiMmmfiK»mrttaipQii$ifinm  Utritti Kktgdom. 


CFizitSixMoathfl.)                 [000*i  omitted.] 

BUTZU  PmDUCX,  aWS.,  EXPOSTKD. 

1866. 

1866. 

1864. 

1863. 

1862. 

lUjOBSr^TexUle.  Cotton  Maau&ctuTes .. 
„       Yam 

£ 

30,418, 
6,681, 

10,534. 

1,181, 

869, 

"5. 
4.918, 

1.165. 

21,680, 
8,969, 
8.084^ 
2,486, 
901, 
128, 
^066, 
1.069, 

£ 
22,401, 
4,698, 
9,108, 
2,676, 
1,029, 

129, 
4,086, 
1.480, 

£ 

16,642, 

2,967, 

6,084, 

2,218, 

874, 

167, 

2,903, 

1.114. 

£ 
16,481, 
3,296, 
hfiOH, 
1.678, 
1,001. 

161, 
2,266* 

840^ 

Woollen  Manuiaotnres 
„       Yam 

Silk  ManofEkctures 

„       Yam 

liinen  Manufitctuies .... 
„       Yam 

5<,88i, 

4a.»i3, 

45.406, 

31.854. 

30,156, 

„         Sewed,    Api>arel 

Haberdy.  and  Mllniy. 

'.347. 
a,8o3. 

1,W1, 
2.188. 

1,136, 
2,414, 

1.172, 
1.817, 

1.08H 
1.69% 

4.JS0, 

3.304. 

3.550. 

».989. 

»,6aS, 

Mraib  ••^m-m......  Hardwaro 

Machinery 

Iron   

».'3». 
».o49. 
7^♦98, 

i,6jj, 
4,416, 

1,989. 
2,598, 
5,829, 
1,614, 
1.282, 
2,066, 

1,968, 
2,060, 
6,997, 
1,648, 
1.667, 
1,940, 

1,618, 
1,884, 
6,917, 
1,963, 
1.377, 
1.726, 

1.476, 
1.821, 
6,071, 
1.298, 
1.347, 
l,720i 

Copper  and  Brass 

Lea( .  and  Tin   

Coals  and  Calm    

?  7,153. 

i5.3fi». 

16.065, 

I4^♦85, 

".7»7, 

CeramieMamfeU.  Sarthenwaro  and  Glass 

1,198, 

>.o5S, 

1,041, 

95'. 

8»5, 

Imdiaemmt  Mnfy-e.  Beer  and  Ale 

».I59. 

178, 

85, 

MO, 

199. 

78, 

760, 

1,210, 

184, 

47, 

46, 

97, 

129, 

614, 

940, 
148. 
78, 
68, 
144, 
296, 
460, 

887, 
282, 
67, 
97, 
148, 
205, 
484. 

8K 
68^ 

Butter    

Cheese   

Candles 

Salt 

Spirits    

Soda  

iia, 

162i 
160^ 
411, 

».5<9. 

».i77, 

2,1J8, 

2,064, 

',847, 

Variomi  MamfeU.  Books,  Printed 

»76, 
117, 
940. 
104, 

«>3, 
178, 

218, 
148, 
1,197, 
86, 
196, 
188, 

211, 
106, 
1,088, 
109, 
196, 
160, 

198, 
184, 
1,044, 
120, 
224, 
148, 

189, 
107, 

Leather  Maao&ctares 

Soap  ^ 

Plate  and  Watdhes  .... 
Stationery 

1.269, 
WO, 
214k 

m. 

1,818, 

1,016, 

1.869, 

1.863, 

a.oi6. 

Benuuader  of  Enumerated  jlztiole«   ....... 

TTi^^PitiArnAed  Articles -.... 

4,886. 

4,Z02, 

4.449, 

3.54*. 

4.374, 
3.613.- 

3.798, 
4,010, 

3,S3«. 
3.588, 

TOTAI  KXPORTM 

9»,857, 

74.1*8, 

78,047, 

6a.oi4. 

57,3 15> 

2Ka 
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QuarUrlg  Belunu. 


[Sept. 


£HIPPINQ.— FoBneH  Tjudb.  —  (United  Kingdom.)  —  First  Six  Moofhs 
(Jbitiwiy-^iifM),  1866-66-64-63.— r«i«foJB»«drei  and  Cleared  wdk  Cargou 
^mohMmg  repeated  Ftfoges,  but  excluding  Gavermment  Thuuparte. 


1866. 

1866. 

1864. 

1868. 

(Fint  Six  MonthsJ 
Ektebxd.— 

YeneU. 

Tonnage 

(OOO's 
omitted.) 

A.Tenge 
Tonnage 

TeMoIs. 

Tonnage 

(OOO's 
onitted.) 

Yeaaeb. 

Tonnage 

(OOO'a 
omitted.] 

TokU. 

Toi«(i 

Bu88ia 

Sweden   

Norway 

No. 
1^7 
437 

ii57i 
988 

1,798 
1,065 

188 
531 
230 

5 

Tbni. 

68, 

81, 

344, 

103, 

4«, 

141, 
155, 
59, 
164, 
233, 
2, 

347 
186 
219 
104 
246 
132 
94 
314 
309 
1,013 
400 

No. 
»5i 
385 
1,420 

942 
1,508 

958 
1,401 

2X8 

411 
117 

»5 

Tona. 

65, 

64, 
303, 

95, 
346, 
128, 
123, 

69, 

119, 

127, 

6, 

No. 

5" 

1,481 

1,332 

800 

892 

1,217 

.    226 

202 

7 

Tona. 

89, 

82. 

297, 

126, 

216, 

121. 

98. 

61, 

66, 

232, 

8. 

Ke. 

»35 

458 
1,416 
>.474 
1.75+ 

843 
•,4«7 

191 

»»5 

395 

9 

H 

73. 
29S, 

Denmark....... 

138, 

Fnusia  and  Ger.  Sto 

Holland  and  Belgium.... 

France     

Spain  and  Portugal   .... 
Italy  k  other  Enpn.  Sts. 
United  States 

416. 
117, 
118. 

69. 

68t 
40c; 

All  other  States.. 

3. 

United    Kingdm.    &  \ 
Depdfl ■ 

8.623 
12,149 

1,783, 
4,111, 

207 
838 

7,526 
10,514 

1,434, 
3,260, 

7,149 
10,552 

1,891. 
8,266, 

8,318 
10,170 

1.736, 
3.n8«, 

IbtaU  Sntered.... 

20,772 

6,894, 

284 

18,044 

4,694, 

17,701 

4,646, 

■  8^4.88 

i,7n. 

OUEABED: — 

Bussia 

200 

436 

1,004 

935 

2,297 

I1033 

2,093 

170 

602 

283 

10 

77, 

86, 

206, 

101, 

496, 

170, 

227, 

63, 

200, 

283, 

6, 

886 
196 

204 
108 
216 
166 
108 
812 
832 
1,000 
600 

196 

348 

9li 

1,013 

2,007 

1,081 

2,009 

192 

538 

158 

13 

77, 

62, 

196, 

106, 

429, 

164, 

204, 

61, 

108, 

166, 

4, 

229 

470 

1,013 

*,347 

1,150 

817 

2,286 

196 

418 

ii3 

14 

95, 

w, 

213, 
129, 
275, 
126, 
226, 
68. 
136, 
236, 
6, 

161 
4-9 
875 
».54« 
».394 
901 

«75 

302 

348 
II 

63, 

Sweden   

Norway  .....^.....«, 

PeTimftTk .......,.,,...t. 

73^ 
lOi 
146. 

Prussia  and  Ger.  Sts 

Holland  and  Belgium.... 
France.... 

488. 
139, 
217. 

Spain  and  Portugal  .... 
Italy  &  other  Eupn.  Sts. 
United  States 

69. 

96. 

353. 

All  other  States 

4. 

XJmtM   Kingdm.    &\ 
Depds. i 

9,063 
14,672 

1,902, 
4,876, 

210 
332 

8,488 
13.734 

1,639, 
4,228, 

8,243 
14,068 

1,676, 
4,214, 

9>393 
13,816 

1.791, 
3,887. 

ToidU  CUored.,,, 

23,735 

6,777, 

286 

22,222 

5,867, 

22,311 

6,790, 

13,S09 

6.618, 

1866.] 


Imparti,  JEaporU,  Shipping,  Bullion, 
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GOLD  AKD  SILVER  BULLION  and  SPECIE.  —  Importkd  and 
Exported.  —  (United  Kingdom.)  —  Computed  Real  Value  for  the 
First  Six  Months  (January —June),  1866-65-64. 

[OOO'b  omitted.] 


(First  8iz  Months.) 
Imported  from:— 

Australia    

So.  Amca.  and  W.  1 

Indies J 

United  States  and  1 

CW. / 


Eraaoe 

HanseTownSjHoll.  1 

ABelg / 

Prtgl.,  Spain,  andl 

Gbrltr / 

Mlta.,  Trky.,  and! 

Egypt J 

China 

West  Coast  of  Africa 
AH  other  Countries.... 

Hhtdls  Imported,.., 

Exported  to  :— 

France    

HanseTownSjHoU.  1 
ABelg / 


Prtgl.,  Spain,  andl 
abrltr / 


Ind.  and  China(Tiil  1 

Danish  West  Indies 
United  States 


Sonth  Africa 
Manritins   .... 


Braiil 

All  other  Countries.... 

Totals  Exported.... 

Exoess  of  Imports .... 
„         Exports .... 


1866. 


Gold. 


£ 
2,617, 
855, 

6,954, 


10,426, 

1,071, 

287, 

275, 
169, 


55, 
145, 


12,428, 


6,428, 
867, 


6,348, 
820, 

83, 
6, 


338, 
262, 


7,366, 


5,072, 


iSiZMf. 


£ 

537, 


2,13^, 

1,084, 
861, 

SSf 
4» 


8, 

*7i 


4,i75i 


525, 
538, 
X05, 


1,168, 
M33. 


Sh 
"3» 


3,767, 


408, 


1865. 


Gold. 


£ 

1,289, 
1,567, 


6,788, 

266, 
110,. 

665, 

261, 


63, 
208, 


7,191, 


1,848, 
229, 

781, 


2,868, 
166, 

"18, 


264, 
226, 


3,630, 


3,661, 


Silver. 


£ 

a,855, 
41, 


^,896, 

4*5, 
35, 

34, 


II, 
31, 


3,432, 


335, 
1,51*, 


1,848, 
1,024, 


54, 
40, 


2,966, 


466, 


1864. 


Gold. 


£ 
1,817, 
2,670, 

4,213, 


8,700, 

113, 
197, 

30, 
1, 


47. 
151, 


9,239, 


3,922, 
67, 

792, 


4,781, 
1,356, 

181, 
58, 


882, 
321, 


7,579, 


1,660, 


2Kd 


Silver, 


£ 

3,386, 
54« 


3,440, 

756, 
1,129, 

51, 
I, 


8, 
56, 


5,441, 

1,013, 
469, 

a6. 


1,508, 
3,477# 

5, 
3, 

88, 
77, 


5,1581 


a83, 
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EEVENUE.— (Unitbd  Kikgdom.)— 30th  Jr>T:,  1866-65-64-63. 
iM  Produce  in  Years  and  Quartbrs  ended  S(Hh  Jdke,  1866-65-64-69. 

[000*1  omitted.] 


QUABTERS, 

1866. 

1865. 

1866. 

CorrespoadiiiK  Qnarten. 

ended  SOth  June. 

Leu, 

More. 

1864. 

1863. 

Ciutoms 

Sxcue 

fitazniM    

£ 

5>27i, 
5.144, 
2,483, 
1,478, 

1,070, 

£ 
6,178, 
4,865, 
2,490, 
1,407, 

970, 

£ 

7, 

£ 

93, 
279, 

71, 
100, 

£ 
6,446. 
4,864, 
2,539, 
1,432, 

960, 

£ 
6,867. 
4,405, 
2,894^ 

Poet  Office 

1,390, 
960, 

Thpoueriy  Tux ....- 

X5»446. 
if597, 

14,910, 
2,210, 

7, 
618, 

543. 

15,241, 
2,469, 

14,996, 
2,918, 

Croim  JAndff  ............ 

17,043, 

71, 

350. 

17,120, 

70, 

859, 

620, 
10, 

543, 
I, 

17,710, 

69, 

495, 

17,914, 
68, 

Mifloellaneoiu 

608, 

Totals 

17,464, 

17,549, 

630, 

544. 

18,274, 

18,490, 

NxtDxck.£85^6 

TEAB8, 

1866. 

1866. 

1866. 

Correipondinf  Tens. 

ended  SOth  June. 

Uii. 

More. 

1864. 

1868, 

BTn^f^^ytiff  •••..•.«.•..••*•••*■ 

Kzciso  .........r...,.,-T.'-TT- 

£ 

21,369, 
20,067, 

9»553. 
3*421, 
4.350, 

£ 

22,804, 

19,559, 

9,4S1, 

8,267, 

4,110, 

£ 
935, 

£ 

508, 

72, 

>54, 

240, 

£ 

22,821, 

18,666, 

9,462, 

8,260 

3,820, 

£ 
24,100, 
16,674, 

ptunpB    

XiuMi 

Poet  Offioe 

9,136, 
8,183. 
8,750, 

PrOjjojrty  Tax  .......•••» 

58,760, 
5.777, 

58,721, 
7,699, 

935, 
1,922, 

974, 

58,029, 
8,635, 

56^42, 
10,718. 

641537, 

321, 

2,868, 

66,420, 
811, 

2,868, 

2,857, 

974, 
10, 

11, 

66,66*, 

306, 

8,023, 

67,556, 
801, 

lCinel1fuifH>nft.. ,,,. 

2,828, 

2W<rf» 

67,726, 

69,589, 

2,867, 

995, 

69,993, 

70,684, 

NxTDmcx.£1.868,?20 

1866.]        Qi§anerl9  Beiurm.^Jpril,  May,  June,  1866.  489 

Bjsyjcm  ujs.— TTiriKiD  Kdtosox.— Qvabtib  ibdxb  80th  Juirs,  1866:— 
Apruo^Tioar. 

Am.  Afoooma  9kcmng  the  RsTJoruB  and  Mer  RsconPTs  of  th§  Quabtmi 
mdedOOtkJtinSf  1863  ;  the  AppuOATioif  of  tfis  tame,  and  the  Charge 
ef  ike  Qmeolidaied  Fund  for  the  eaid  Quarter,  together  with  th& 
Smrphu  or  Deficient  upon  such  Charge, 

Received:— 

Surplus  Bftlanoe  beyond  the  Oharge  of  the  Contolidated  Fund  for  the 

Quurter  ended  Slst  ICarch,  1866,  yiz. :—  £ 

Great  Britain    ^ 

Ireland  JE642,705 

fi42,70S 

InoQime  reoeiTed,  as  shown  in  Account  I 17,468,664 

Amount  raised  on  account  of  Fortifications,  fta,  per  Act  27th  and  28th 

of  Victoria,  cap.  109 160,000 

Amount  received  in  repayment  of  Advances  for  Public  Works,  &c 504,721 

Ditto,  for  New  Courts  of  Justice — 

£18,661,090 
being  the  Defldenoy  on  80th  June,  1866,  upon  the  charge  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund  in  Oreat  Britain,  to  meet  the  Dividends  and 
other  charges  payable  in  the  Quarter  to  80th  September,  1866,  and  for 
which  Ezoihequer  Bills  (Deficiency)  will  be  issued  in  that  Quarter ..«       8,518,865 

£22,174,955 


Paid:- 

Amoant  applied  out  of  the  Income  in  Redemption  of  Deficiency  Bills  £ 

iBsned  in  the  Quarter  to  80th  June,   1866,  for  the  charge  of  the 
Goosolidated  Fund  in  Great  Britain  on  31st  March,  1866,  viz.  :— 

Total  deficiency £2,132,764 

Deduct  amount  redeemed  with  Sin&ing  Fund   ...        890,000 

1,742,764 

Amoant  applied  out  of  the  Income  to  Supply  Services  10,557,992 

„       advanced  for  New  Courts  of  Justice 80,000 

Obszge  of  the  ComoUdcied  F%md  for  the  Quarter  ended  80th 
Juno,  1866,  via.:— 

Interest  of  the  Permanent  Debt £6,225,822 

Terminable  Debt 296,945 

Principal  of  Exchequer  Bills    857,700 

Interest  of  „  51,875 

„        Deficiency  Bills  — 

The  Civil  List 101,526      • 

Other  Charges  on  Consolidated  Fund    499,055 

Advances  for  Public  Works,  &c. 589,790 

Sinldnir  Fund  884,484 

8,956,197 

Bmptn  Bahmee  in  Ireland  beyond  the  Charge  of  the  Consolidated  Fund 

in  Ireland  for  the  Quarter  ended  80th  June,  1866 888,002 

£22,174,955 
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Quartwly  JSeiumt.^Jpnl,  Jfiy»  Jwm,  1866.  [Sefit 


BRITISH  CORN.— 6^aMfltf  Average  Prices  (EkoLiirD  ahd  Wald), 
^Sfwofkl  QiMWf«r  ^  1806. 

CThii  Table  is  eommiiBicated  by  the  Statiitioal  uid  Corn  BepiitoieBt^  Board  of  I^rade.] 


Weeki  ended  <m  t  Saftnrdaij, 

Weekly  Arerage.    (Per  ImpL  Quarter.) 

1866. 

TTheat. 

Bariey. 

Otte. 

April      7 

s.     d. 
44      9 
44      5 
44     9 
46      5 

i.     d. 

1?  t 

87     9 
86      S 

s,    d, 
94     C 

„       14 

24     9 

21 

S4      8 

;:    28 ::;;::::;:::;:;;:::::::::;;:::;;: 

S4      6 

Average  for  Jpril   .. 

44    lo 

f6    11 

U     5 

May        6 

46      9 
46      9 

46  1 

47  4 

S6      8 
86     4 
86      9 

86      6 

S5      - 

„       12 

S4    10 

;;    19 ::::::;::::::;::::::;::::;::;;;:: 

96      9 

n             *6   •••..•••••••• ...a.*... 

S6      4 

JMm^tfor  Ma^ ^ 

46     S 

36     4 

S5     I 

J            2 

47  6 

J?  i 

48  6 

51      - 

85      4 

84     4 

84      - 

86    11 

„         9 

95      8 

16     . 

96      t 

23 

96     7 

;;    80 ; 

S6     - 

Aftrrngt  for  Junt , 

48      3 

35      I 

26     - 

ATeiaee  for  Uie  aoaiter 

46      6 

86     - 

26      9 

RAILWAYS, 

— Pricbs 

,  April-^un€;'-and  Traffic,  Jafi.— JtMMy  1866. 

Total 

Railway. 

For  the  (2100). 
Price  on 

Miles  Open. 

Total  Traffic, 
firat  36  Weeks. 
(OOO'i  omitted.) 

TraiRcpr. 
MUepr.Wk. 
96  Weeks. 

Dividends  par  OiiL 
for  Half  Tern. 

pended 

mm. 

lit 
Jane. 

l8t 

May, 

4th 
April. 

'66. 

'66. 

'^, 

'65. 

'66. 

'65. 

31  Dee. 
*65. 

SOJOL 

•66. 

UBoe. 

'S4. 

£ 

53,a 
47,6 

18,2 

*3>5 
X4i5 
i8,6 

i6,3 

Lond.&N.We8tn. 
Great  Western.... 

„     Northern... 

„     Eastern  .... 
Brighton   

118 
55 

123 
38i 
96 
71 
93 

121 
573 
123 

98 
74 
93 

122 
60 

122i 
40i 
96 
74i 
93i 

No. 

1,274 
1,292 
422 
709 
293 
315 
50Q 

Ko. 
1,274 
1,280 
404 
694 
272 
808 
490 

£ 

2,899, 
1,872, 

9291 
877, 
524. 
613, 

£ 

2,764, 
1,791, 
890, 
863, 
493, 
688, 

£ 

99 
63 
88 

50 
81 

99 

6x 

£ 

94 
60 
88 
52 
86 
99 
61 

*.   d. 

72     6 
20     - 
87     6 

Nil 
65     - 
45     - 
55    - 

9.d, 

66- 
10- 
60- 
96- 
46- 

9.4, 

70- 
826 

876 
86- 
GO- 

South-Eastem  .... 
„      Western.... 

Midland    

676 
66- 

>9x,9 

85 

862 

87 

4,805 

4,722 

7,714. 

7,389, 

77 

77 

49     3 

88- 

664 

ifi   T 

124 

I21i 

62 

109i 

123i 

121i 

64 

110 

128f 

121 

64 

110 

677 
403 
246 

1,208 

663 

403 

246 

1,171 

1,284, 

i|i5i. 

526, 
1,760, 

1,186, 

1,008, 

465, 

1,637, 

80 

124 

93 

65 

73 

111 
80 
63 

70    - 
62     6 

35     - 
65     - 

66- 
66- 
10- 
66- 

97- 

21,1 

14,1 
37,1 

Lancsh.  and  York. 
SheffieldandMan. 
North-EoBtem  .... 

Caledonian    

Gt.S.<tWn.Irlnd. 

Geti,  av€r 

S: 

68- 

98,4 

104i 

lOii 

1041 

2,534 

2,483 

4*721, 

4,296, 

90 

82 

58     I 

889 

561 

14,8 
Sy7 

128 

129 

128 

418 

387 

408 
387 

710, 

659, 

71 

28 

69 

25 

75    - 

50     - 

67  6 
46- 

786 
46- 

310,8 

95 

96 

96i 

8,144 

8,000 

U.H5i 

12,344, 

77 

74 

54    - 

40  11 

661 

C<WMO&.— Money  Prices,  4^  April,  86|  to  |.— 1*^  Mat/,  86t  to  i.— 1*<  June,  87|  to  |. 
Bxoheqner  Bill«.-^<*  April,  9s,  to  4*.  dis.— 1*^  May,  8#.  to  8*.  dis.— 1#^  June,  18f.  to  6c  db. 


1806.]         Quarierlg  Se^tmM.-^Jprih  May,  June,  1866. 
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BANK  OP  BNaLAKP.— WuELT  Sbtubn. 

10  tk§  Aei  7M  tmd  8(A  Fkioria,  e.  82  (1844),  ybr  ITMAMiiicisr  «« 
«(Ni4  WM,  dmrinf  the  Saoom  Quabteb  (AprU--June)  of  1866. 

OO^OOO^fl  omitted.] 


1 

s 

8 

4 

6 

« 

7 

ISBUI  DXFASTMSVT. 

COLLITX&AL  COLUKNa. 

Liabilitiee. 

Dates. 

(Wednwdayi.) 

A«et8. 

Votes  in 
Hands  ol 
Public. 
(Col.  1  minu 
col.  10.) 

MinhnwnBmtef 
ofDiscoant 

Biiikof£ngIand. 

Fotet 

iMMd. 

Ooremmnit 
Debt. 

Other 
Seeurities. 

Gold  Coin 

and 
Bunion. 

28,48 
28,86 
28,04 
28,00 

1866. 

April  4... 

„     11.... 

„      18... 

»     26.... 

£ 

MlBS. 

11,01 
11,01 
lljDl 
llfil 

£ 
Mint. 
8,98 
8,98 
8,98 
8,98 

£ 
mm. 

18,48 
13,36 
13,04 
13,00 

£ 

Hlui. 

22,30 
22,1 6 

1866.  PerajiB. 
16Mar.  0p.ot. 

27,71 
27,29 
26,85 
26,80 
26,48 

May    2... 
»       9.... 
„     16... 
„     23.,.. 
„     80.... 

11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

8,98 
8,98 
8,98 
8,98 
8,98 

12,71 
12,29 
11,85 
11,30 
11,43 

22,87 
22,34 
26,12 

26,02 

4May7    „ 
8    »,      8    ,1 

11  »   0  „ 
i»  «  10  „ 

27,62 
28,69 
29,17 
29,17 

June   6... 

:  S:: 

„     27.... 

11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

8,98 
8,98 
8,98 
8,98 

12,62 
13,69 
14,17 
14,17 

25*45 
25,96 
25,10 

24,«2 

Basvxq  DxPASTMBirr. 


8           9 

10          11 

19 

18 

14          U           le          17 

18 

Liabilitiefl. 

Assets. 

Tetak 
of 

Liabili- 
ties 
and 

Asaets. 

OqritaliBdEeit. 

Deposita.       | 

Seven 

Bills. 

lUflSS. 

SecTuitiea.      | 

Reaerre. 

Oqiitd. 

Rett. 

PnbUc. 

PriTste. 

(Wdnadyi.) 

Gorem- 
ment. 

Other. 

Ifotes. 

Goldsnd 
Silver 
Coin. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Iflnt. 

Mini. 

Mlns. 

Mlna. 

Ulna. 

1866. 

lilns. 

Mine. 

Mlna. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

14^55 

3,89 

7,69 

13,35 

,44 

April  4 

10,91 

22,09 

6,15 

.77 

89,98 

14,55 

8,18 

4i06 

14,95 

,47 

„     11 

10,64 

19,38 

6,32 

,87 

37,21 

14,55 

3,19 

4,04 

13,97 

,44 

„     18 

10,64 

18,98 

5,74 

,86 

36,21 

14,56 

8,20 

4i42 

18,29 

,48 

„     25 

10,69 

18,51 

5,84 

,85 

35,89 

14,66 

8,21 

4»92 

18,69 

,44 

May    2 

10,69 

20,38 

4,84 

,80 

86,71 

14,55 

3,24 

5,78 

13,51 

,46 

„       » 

10,89 

20,84 

4,95 

,86 

37,56 

14,55 

3,43 

5,94 

18,62 

,53 

„     16 

10,84 

30,94 

73 

,47 

42,98 

14,55 

3,86 

5,99 

18,79 

,55 

„     23 

10,84 

31,05 

83 

,56 

43,27 

14,55 

3,42 

6,19 

20,47 

,64 

„     80 

10,86 

33H-5 

41 

,44 

45,17 

14,65 

3,43 

6,65 

20,21 

,B7 

June   6 

10,81 

31,77 

2,17 

,66 

45,41 

14,55 

3,46 

7,13 

20,13 

,61 

„     13 

11,10 

31,27 

2,73 

,78 

45,88 

14,55 

3,60 

7,26 

21,17 

,68 

„     20 

11,15 

31,21 

4,07 

,67 

47,10 

14,55 

3,53 

7,96 

20,84 
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JOUENAL  OP  THE  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY, 

DECEMBER,  1866. 


OpEinKo  Addbess  of  ike  Peesidkkt  of  Section  P  (Economic 
Science  and  Statistics),  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Adyancement  of  Science,  at  the  Thirty-Sixth  Meetittg,  at 
NoTTiNGnAM,  August,  1866.  J'y  James  E.  Thorold  Eogers, 
M.A. 

The  Presidents  of  the  various  Sections  among  which  the  scientific 
labours  of  the  British  Association  are  distributed  have,  beyond  the 
general  conduct  of  their  several  departments,  the  obvious  and 
important  duty  of  dwelling  in  their  introductory  address  on  the 
progress  made  during  the  past  year  in  the  special  science  with  which 
they  are  for  the  time  being  identified.  Nor  is  there  ever  wanting 
abundant  material  on  which  this  congratulatory  comment  may  be 
made,  as  scientific  research  accumulates  its  observations,  and 
arranges  its  inferences.  The  mathematician,  the  chemist,  the 
physiologist,  the  geologist,  the  mechanician,  can  point  with  satis- 
faction to  the  annual  growth  of  their  special  sciences,  can  compare 
the  demonstrations  of  the  present  with  the  hypotheses  of  the  past, 
and  can  confidently  claim  the  acknowledged  progress  which  research 
and  method  have  achieved. 

The  case,  however,  is  somewhat  different  with  the  Section  over 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  preside.  "We  can  but  rarely  claim  that 
we  have  made  any  new  discoveries  in  the  subject  which  occupies  our 
attention,  for  we  deal  with  that  which  has  been  constantly  matter  of 
anxious  thought  long  before  the  beginnings  of  other  inductive 
sciences.  Our  science  is  as  old  as  civilization,  coeval  with  the  first 
speculation  on  the  canons  of  practical  and  political  philosophy.  We 
cannot  claim  to  discover  new  elements,  new  forces,  new  economies, 
for  we  are  interpreting  that  one  force  which  affects  the  co-operation 
of  man  in  social  life ;  a  force  whose  estimate  has  occupied  the 
keenest  minds  since  men  began  the  habit  of  consecutive  reflection. 
We  have  before  us  the  phaenomena  of  society,  and  we  know  that 
there  is  a  standard,  always  ideal,  but  ever  the  legitimate,  the  chief 
object  and  aim  of  social  practice ;  we  know  that  there  are  hindrances 
to  the  attainment  of  such  a  standard,  and  in  a  general  way  that  such 
a  result  may  be  best  approximated  by  the  wise  balance  of  liberty 
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and  restriction.  But  the  limits  of  the  former  and  the  endurance  of 
the  latter  are  matters  of  keen  and  constant  debate,  of  doubt  which 
may  well  be  honest,  even  when  it  seems  to  be  interested.  We  are 
invariably  reminded  that  by  the  practice  of  men  our  demonsiratioDS 
are  forced  to  appear  in  the  shape  of  problems,  that  our  theories  are 
often  acknowledged  to  be  indisputable,  but  are  perpetually  liable  to 
dispute.  No  one,  I  presume,  doubted,  even  when  our  system  of 
trade  was  protective,  that  &ee  exchange  was  the  natural  and  normal 
state,  however  much  it  was  conceived  that  artificial  or  political 
exigencies  needed  its  modification.  When  our  fiscal  system,  as  we 
know  now,  was  one  mass  of  folly  and  injustice,  the  financiers  of  the 
age  certainly  imagined  that  they  were  patriotic,  never  doubted  that 
they  were  intelligent,  always  affirmed  that  they  wished  to  deal 
honestly  with  all  interests. 

But  what  our  science  lacks  in  novelty,  what  it  needs  in  practical 
conclusiveness,  it  makes  up  in  importance  and  interest.  We  do  not^ 
when  we  insist  on  the  theoretical  exactness  of  our  principles,  affect 
to  deny  that  they  are,  perhaps  must  be,  modified  by  certain  over- 
ruling exigencies,  and  that  the  science  and  philosophy  of  social  life 
wiU  never  exactly  square  with  the  habits  of  mankind.  With  many 
persons,  the  economist  will  always  be  a  dreamer,  the  author  of  an 
impossible  optimism,  the  dweUer  in  a  new  Atlantis,  in  an  imprac- 
ticable Utopia,  in  a  Cloud -cuckoo  town  of  unnatural  alliances. 
Assailing  as  he  constantly  does  the  policy  of  restriction,  he  is 
attacking  a  fortress  of  undoubted  strength.  Striving  as  he  constantly 
does  against  a  social  habit,  a  political  maxim,  a  fiscal  expedient,  a 
commercial  trick,  he  is  struggling  to  undermine  a  position  which 
becomes  untenable  at  a  time  its  defenders  are  reduced  to  acknow- 
ledge that  its  defence  is  impolitic,  though  it  has  hitherto  been 
thought  to  be  judicious ;  mischievous,  though  it  has  seemed  to  be 
salutary ;  destructive,  though  it  has  been  believed  to  be  expedient ; 
interested,  when  it  was  averred  to  be  national.  He  is  constantly 
labouring  to  refute  men's  hasty  sympathies  by  appealing  to  their 
deliberate  reason. 

We  cannot  then  dispute  the  disadvantage  under  which  economic 
science  labours,  when  compared  with  other  efibrts  of  research,  whose 
course  encounters  no  obstacle  because  it  clashes  with  no  interrat, 
whose  conclusions  are  accepted  graciously  beoause  they  provoke  no 
prejudice  and  awaken  no  fear.  But  we  can  on  the  other  hand  daim 
no  small  victory  in  this  domain  of  human  thought,  and  congratulate 
ourselves  on  a  progress,  not  the  less  real  because  it  has  been  resisted, 
disputed,  and  won,  after  many  laborious  struggles. 

In  the  first  place  then  no  science  occupies  a  more  eminent 
position,  because  none  deal  with  such  exalted  purposes.  Political 
economy  is  perpetually  contrasting  general  with  special  linteres^ 
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urging  men  from  narrow  ends  to  the  broadest  aims,  teaching  the 
interdependence  of  men,  of  races,  of  nations.  The  wisdom  which 
has  parcelled  the  earth  out  for  various  products,  all  necessary 
towards  the  development  of  the  best  civilisation,  instructs  men  also 
in  the  fact  that  as  man  cannot  labour  for  lumself  alone,  so  nations 
must  needs  depend  on  other  nations,  and  be  knit  together  by  the 
strong  bands  of  reciprocal  benefit,  if  they  would  work  out  their  own 
highest  good.  Political  economy,  as  Adam  Smith  fully  recognised, 
does  not  discuss  the  prosperity  of  a  single  people,  but  proposes  as  its 
object  the  discovery  of  the  wealth  of  natiouB.  It  has  been  the 
privilege  of  the  economist  to  disprove  the  fallacy  that  one  people's 
gain  is  another  people's  loss,  a  delusion  which  was  not  too  gross  to 
possess  the  mind  of  Bacon,  as  it  was  the  secret  of  the  foreign  policy 
pursued  by  this  country  for  many  centuries,  as  it  has  been  the  chief 
cause  by  which  national  rivalries  and  antipathies  have  been  developed 
and  sustained. 

In  the  next  place,  the  spheres  of  the  economist  and  the  states* 
man  are  rapidly  becoming  one.  Domestic  legislation  is  increasingly 
interpreted  on  economical  grounds,  assailed  because  at  variance  with 
economical  axioms,  supported  because  in  Accordance  with  economical 
demonstrations.  A  statesman  would  in  these  days 'be  at  once  bold 
and  foolish  who  affected  to  disdain  economical  consequences  or  defy 
economical  laws.  Now  at  least  we  find  all  parties,  the  representatives 
of  all  interests,  appealing  to  the  congruity  of  their  policy  with  the  . 
truths  of  political  economy.  The  abolition  of  the  excise  duty  on  malt 
is  argued  from  one  set  of  economical  principles,  its  retention  is  vin- 
dicated on  another.  The  regulation  of  the  currency  is  defended  on 
grounds  which  involved,,  on  the  part  of  those  who  uphold  our  existing 
system,  the  recognition  of  certain  causes  whose  regularity  was 
supposed  to  partake  of  the  strictness  of  physical  science;  while 
those  who  dispute  the  wisdom  of  our  monetary  laws  disparage  the 
universality  of  the  cause,  and  point  to  other  principles  which  they 
assert  the  legislature  has  ignorantly  violated.  But  in  effect,  every 
course  of  public  policy,  every  law  or  custom  which  deals  with  or 
affects  the  material  interests  of  the  community,  is  in  course  of  being 
reviewed  by  the  light  of  economic  science.  The  incidence  of  tax- 
ation, direct  or  indirect ;  the  tenure  of  land ;  the  right  of  settling 
land ;  the  relations  of  labour  to  capital,  with  the  artificial  machinery 
employed  to  diminish  or  increase  the  share  which  each  of  these  con- 
tributories  demands  from  the  gross  product ;  the  functions  of  credit, 
and  the  power  which  it  possesses*  over  currency,  or,  conversely,  the 
influence  of  currency  on  credit;  the  interference  of  government 
with  labour,  particularly  the  labour  of  the  young ;  and  a  host  of 
other  public  questions,  are  not  or  cannot  hereafter  be  treated  from  a 
sentimental  or  a  politic  point  of  view,  but  must  be  discussed  in  their 
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economical  bearings,  in  their  influence  on  the  general  well-being  of 
society. 

Again,  the  same  inflaences  are  being  brought  to  bear  on  the 
relations  subsisfcing  between  this  and  foreign  govemmente.  The 
ancient  habits  and  instincts  of  political  diplomacy  are  silently 
or  noisily  wearing  out  or  passing  away,  and  a  new  diplomacy  of 
commerce,  assuming  for  a  time  the  guise  of  formal  treaties,  is 
occupying  no  small  part  of  the  ground  once  assigned  to  labours 
which  were  called  into  activity  by  distrust,  and  effected  their  purpose 
by  intrigue.  And  if,  indeed,  impolicy  and  injustice  are  legitimately 
open  to  remonstrance,  and  there  be  any  defence  for  interfering 
either  by  advice  or  threats,  with  the  affairs  of  foreign  nations,  when 
their  action  is  relative  solely  to  those  topics  which  once  formed  the 
material  for  diplomatic  correspondence ;  such  a  course  of  procedure 
is  just  as  legitimate  when  a  government  is  wilfully  crippling  its  own 
resources,  and  inflicting  wrongs  upon  the  nation  whose  general 
interests  it  is  bound  to  maintain,  by  a  restrictive  and  minatory 
commercial  policy. 

Among  the  various  questions  of  great  economical  importance 
which  have  been  before  the  public  during  the  past  year  there  are 
two  on  which,  with  your  permission,  I  'wiU  make  a  few  brief  com- 
ments. These  are  the  contingency,  at  no  remote  date,  of  a  consider- 
able exhaustion  of  certain  mineral  resources  in  this  country  and  the 
altered  position  which  England  might  consequently  assume,  and  the 
present  condition  of  what  is  familiarly  called  the  money  market. 
The  flrst  of  these  questions  raises  a  variety  of  issues,  the  magnitude 
of  which  cannot  be  over  estimated ;  the  second  is  a  crisis  unparallelled 
for  its  severity  and  its  duration. 

Attention  has  been  called  by  an  economist,  who  has  exhibited 
great  research  and  original  thought  on  a  number  of  subjects,  to  the 
relations  subsisting  between  the  consumption  of  British  coal  and  its 
future  supply.  Geologists,  it  appears,  are  well-nigh  agreed  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  deposit^,  and  as  to  the  depths  within  which,  according 
to  our  present  and  in  all  probability  our  future  appliances,  such 
deposits  can  be  rendered  available.  It  is  further  adimitted  that  the 
source  of  motive  power  is  heat,  and  that  coal  is,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, the  sole  material  from  which  heat  can  be  derived.  Should 
the  consumption  of  coal  in  this  country,  it  is  argued,  progress  at 
the  same  rate  as  now,  the  supply  will  be  exhausted  at  no  disUint 
date,  and  with  such  an  exhaustion  there  must  ensue  a  cessation  of 
most  of  those  industries  which  have  hitherto  characterized  us.  So 
energetically  was  this,  alarm  seconded  by  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished economists^  that  a  financial  operation  was  proposed^  with  a 
view  to  paliate  some  of  the  evils  which  might  be  likely  to  ensue  from 
such  an  event. 
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It  cannot,  of  course,  be  denied  that  a  limited  quantity  of  any 
natural  product,  tbe  demand  for  which  is  incessant,  must  ultimately 
be  exhausted.  But  the  real  question,  it  seems,  is,  when  will  the 
scarcity-price  operate  on  consumption,  and  when  it  does  so  operate 
in  what  will  the  saving  be  effected  ?  •  That  the  scarcity-price  is  not 
yet  operative  is  manifest  from  the  increase  in  the  aggregate  con- 
sumption of  coal;  and  from  the  increased  production  of  metals ;  for  it 
is  in  the  smelting  of  metals  that  the  largest  consumption  occurs. 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  when  the  saving  becomes  necessary  from 
enhanced  price  the  economy  will  be  exercised  in  this  direction.  But 
the  total  value  of  all  metals  produced  in  this  country  in  the  year 
1864!  (the  largest  in  value,  though  not  Ae  largest  in  amount,  yet 
recorded),  was  worth  little  more  than  sixteen  millions,  a  great  but 
not  a  dominant  quantity  in  the  annual  aggregate  of  British  industry. 
It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  alarm,  if  it  be  not  premature,  is 
certainly  excessive ;  that  there  will  be  abundant  warnings  of  future 
scarcity,  and  necessary  economies  in  dealing  with  the  residue,  long 
before  ^hat  residue  verges  to  exhaustion. 

The  material  wealth  of  this  country,  it  may  be  observed,  greatly 
88  it  is  related  to  its  manufactures,  one  of  the  raw  materials  of  which 
is  locally  limited,  is  far  more  fully  derived  from  its  geographical 
position,  and  thereupon  its  trade,  the  advantages  and  aids  of  which 
are  permanent.  Occupying,  as  Great  Britain  does,  the  most  central 
position  between  the  New  and  the  Old  World,  it  is  and  will  be,  so 
long  as  its  people  are  industrious  and  resolute,  the  highway  and 
the  mart  of  nations.  Its  commerce,  by  virtue  of  causes  which 
cannot  be  reft  from  it,  increases  at  a  far  more  rapid  rate  than 
its  manufactures;  and  if  that  commerce  remain  unfettered  and 
unshackled  there  seems  no  limit  to  the  width  which  its  markets  may 
attain. 

It  would  not  become  me,  in  an  introductory  address,  to  enter 
on  the  vext  question  of  the  currency,  and  in  particular  to  criticize 
the  Act  of  1844.  Opinions  are,  as  is  well  known,  broadly  and 
sharply  divided  on  that  famous  measure.  The  Act,  as  my  hearers 
are  aware,  is  restrictive.  It  interferes  peremptorily,  on  grounds,  as 
was  asserted  by  the  late  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  of  the  highest  public 
expediency,  with  the  freedom  of  issuing  paper  credit.  It  secures  the 
convertibility  of  a  paper  currency,  not  by  the  circumstances  which  a 
bank  might  be  supposed  to  interpret  for  itself,  by  guarding  on  its 
own  account  agauist  the  possible  risk  of  seeing  its  paper  dishonoured, 
but  by  the  rigid  yet  not  unbroken  rule  of  a  proportional  issue. 
With  some  thinkers  this  system  is  lauded  as  one  of  consummate 
wisdom ;  with  others  it  is  censured  as  one  of  needless  and  mis- 
chievous interference  with  that  part  of  the  machinery  of  trade  which 
would  be  self-adjusting  without  it,  and  which  is  not  really  supported 
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by  it.  As  a  rule,  indeed,  when  one  set  of  persons,  confessedly  com- 
petent to  form  a  judgment,  decide  that  a  law  dealing  with  commerce 
is  wise  and  useful,  and  another  set  of  persons  equally  competent 
declare  that  it  is  foolish  and  mischievous,  it  will  generally  be  found, 
in  course  of  time,  that  the  latter  are  in  the  right.  Such  was  the  case 
with  the  colonial  system,  with  the  cora  laws,  with  the  navigation 
laws,  with  the  sinking  fund,  with  the  laws  regulating  or  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  coin,  with  bounties,  with  export  duties,  with  the 
favoured  nation  clause  in  commercial  treaties. 

It  has  been  stated,  but  not  I  think  proved,  that  the  cause  of  the 
present  crisis  has  been  excessive  or  over-trading.  As  far,  however, 
as  can  yet  be  discovered,  it  seems  to  be  due  far  more  to  imprudent 
action  on  the  part  of  certain  banks,  who  have  made  advances  at  long 
dates,  or  on  securities  not  readily  convertible.  The  distrust  which 
has  followed  on  the  failure  of  some  among  these  banks  has  led  to  the 
absorption  of  a  large  amount  of  the  note  currency  by  the  solvent 
banks,  with  a  view  to  making  their  position  impregnable.  But  this 
retention  of  notes,  as  it  has  limited  the  amount  of  accommodation, 
has  indirectly  raised  the  rate  of  discount,  and  thus  it  follows  that 
as  long  as  the  rate  is  high  the  notes  are  hoarded,  and  aa  long 
as  the  notes  are  hoarded  the  rate  will  be  high.  It  is  worth  the 
attention  of  the  Section  to  consider  whether  the  contingency  of  such 
a  dead-lock  as  the  present  may  not,  concurrently  with  the  restric- 
tions of  the  Act  of  1844,  or  independently  of  them,  be  rendered 
more  frequently  imminent  by  the  increased  inducements  in  the  shape 
of  high  rates  of  interest  offered  to  the  public  on  deposit  accounts. 

At  all  events,  the  present  state  of  affairs  is  without  paralleL 
Once,  in  1857,  the  rate  of  discount  touched  9  per  cent.,  just  before 
the  relaxation  of  the  Act.  It  has  stood  on  the  present  occasion  for 
some  weeks  at  10;  and  unless  British  commerce  is  now  conducted 
under  far  more  favourable  circumstances  than  it  could  have  been 
nine  years  ago,  the  effect  must  ultimately  be  ruinous  to  the  trader — 
must  speedily  be  followed  by  a  great  rise  in  general  prices,  and  in 
all  probability  by  a  glut  of  capital  at  no  distant  date. 

The  discussion,  however,  of  purely  economical  questions  forms  in 
effect  at  least,  but  generally  the  most  exciting,  among  the  topics 
laid  annually  before  this  Section.  Its  largest  business  lies,  and  will, 
it  may  be  hoped,  constantly  lie,  in  the  direction  of  statistical 
inquiry. 

The  statistics  published  by  the  various  government  departments 
are  annually  of  increasing  fulness,  of  larger  importance,  of  improved 
method.  Their  utility  cannot  be  overrated,  their  value  to  those  who 
are  led  to  familiarize  themselves  with  these  certain  and  unprejudiced 
witnesses  is  of  the  highest  character. 

During  the  past  year  two  papers  have  been  issued,  both,  I  believe^ 
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from  the  Poor  Law  Board,  or  at  least  compiled  by  means  of  its 
machinery,  which  have  had  a  considerable  public  interest.  I  allude 
to  the  returns  of  live  stock,  and  to  the  statistics  of  the  borough 
franchises.  The  first  of  these  is,  we  understand,  to  be  continued, 
and  to  be  accompanied  by  general  agricultural  statistics. 

The  origin,  as  we  all  know  too  well,  of  these  returns  of  lire  stock 
is  to  be  found  in  the  incidence  of  the  cattle  murrain.  The  preventive 
measures  employed  to  check  the  disease,  and  the  scheme  of  com- 
pensation accorded  to  those  whose  cattle  were  sacrificed  in  order  to 
save  those  of  other  cattle  owners,  almost  necessitated  a  rough  cattle 
census.  Such  a  census  has  been  taken  in  other  countries  for  some 
time  past,  and,  in  common  with  other  agricultural  statistics,  has 
been  regularly  supplied  for  Ireland.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
prejudice  which  agriculturists  have  entertained  against  the  supply  of 
these  and  similar  returns  will  speedily  be  obliterated.  It  may,  I 
presume,  be  taken  for  granted  that  no  administration  wishes  to  use 
these  facts  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  general  information  as 
to  the  domestic  resources  of  the  nation  at  large. 

The  value  of  agricultural  statistics  does  not  lie  simply  in  the  aid 
which  they  may  afibrd  in  indicating  the  probable  course  of  the 
market,  and  in  saving  it  from  needless  fluctuations,  but  in  suggesting 
what  is  the  probable  annual  deficiency  in  supply.  Many  years  have 
passed  since  this  country  grew  enough  food  for  its  inhabitants. 
That  its  prosperity  may  be  uninterrupted,  it  will  be  necessary  that 
it  should  rely  increasingly  on  foreign  produce.  That  its  people 
should  be  well  fed,  it  is  necessary  that  every  facility  should  be  given 
for  the  growth  and  importation  of  live  stock  and  meat. 

The  table  of  statistics  giving  information  of  the  amount  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  pigs  on  the  5th  of  March,  1866,  on  the  presumption  that 
the  returns  are  accurate,  is  singularly  instructive.  In  drawing  any 
inference  on  this  subject,  we  should  treat  Great  Britain  separately 
from  Ireland,  as  the  importation  of  cattle  from  this  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  more  difficidt  than  it  would  be  from  Belgium 
or  France,  and  nearly  as  difficult  as  firom  Denmark  and  the  Elbe. 
In  round  numbers,  the  population  of  Great  Britain  is  nearly  twenty- 
four  millions. 

In  one  particular  only,  that  of  sheep,  is  Great  Britain  on  a 
general  level  with  other  countries.  There  is  nearly  a  sheep  to  every 
head'  of  population.  But  of  homed  cattle  there  is  only  one  to 
about  every  five ;  of  pigs  only  one  to  every  nine.  Were  the  amount 
of  homed  cattle  in  France  proportionate  only  to  that  of  Great 
Britain,  France  would  have  a  little  more  than  six  millions,  in  fact  it 
has  rather  more  than  fourteen  millions.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Austria.  In  many  of  the  German  States  the  proportion  is  higher 
still.    In  Denmark  the  cattle  are  not  very  much  less  numerous  than 
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the  populatioi].    In  the  United  States  there  ia  rather  moi^  than  one 
head  to  every  two  of  population. 

With  pigs,  as  I  have  stated,  Great  Britain  is  very  scantily  pro- 
vided. In  France  and  Prussia  pigs  are  one  to  seven ;  in  Austria 
one  to  four  and  a-half.  Taking  the  whole  of  Europe  the  proportion 
is  one  to  six.  In  the  United  States  tliere  are  more  pigs  than 
population. 

Had  the  returns  supplied  us  with  information  as  to  poultry,  the 
deficiency  would  have  been  still  more  striking.  In  the  year  1865 
this  country  imported  more  than  400  millions  of  eggs,  if  the  hundred 
of  ec;gs  be  taken,  as  it  has  been  from  the  earliest  time,  at  120. 

I  need  hardly  inform  my  hearers  of  the  fundamental  canon  of 
prices — that  when  the  supply  of  any  necessary  of  life  fEdls  short  of 
the  demand,  the  price  rises  in  a  proportion  which  I  may  perhaps 
venture  on  calling  geometrical ;  that  is,  the  quantity  available  for 
sale  is  worth  increasingly  more,  according  to  the  deficiency,  than  the 
normal  or  natural  supply  would  be.  The  statistics  of  the  cattle 
returns  supply  the  key  towards  interpreting  the  high  price  of  meat, 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  price  would  be  higher  than  it  actually 
is  were  it  not  for  those  improvements  in  stock-keeping  by  which 
cattle  become  more  available  for  consumption  at  earlier  dates — 
improvements  which  are  yearly  developed. 

This  deficiency  is  not  greatly  supplemented  by  importation. 
Small  as  the  stock  of  cattle  is,  the  annual  importations  do  not 
amount  to  more  than  one-twentieth  of  the  ordinary  stock,  while  that 
qf  sheep  is,  as  a  rule,  but  one-fiftieth.  During  the  present  year 
•ven  these  quantities  must  have  undergone  a  serious  diminution. 
JSTor  is  the  import  of  meat  large.  The  most  important  item  is.  that 
of  bacon.  But  even  here  the  largest  estimate  will  not  give  more 
than  the  equivalent  of  300,000  pigs.  The  beef  seems  to  be  about 
equal  to  the  supply  of  50,000  oxen. 

It  is  matter  of  regret  that  no  facts  have  been  collected  by  which 
we  might  compare  the  present  and  past  supply  of  live  stock  in  Qreat 
Britain.  It  is  of  course  always  dangerous  to  trust  to  impressions, 
or  to  memory ;  but  I  cannot  but  be  convinced  that  there  has  been  a 
general  and  considerable  diminution  in  the  amount  of  live  stock  in 
Great  Britain  for  some  years  past.  It  is  now  comparatively  seldom 
that  agricultural  labourers  are  able  to  keep  pigs ;  it  is  still  more  rare 
that  they  breed  poultry.  The  enormous  importation  of  eggs  suggests 
that  the  fowls  kept  in  Great  Britain  are  comparatively  scanty.  But 
it  is  probable  that  the  maintenance  of  insect  -  eating  birds  is  an 
important  provision  in  agricultural  economy,  and  that  when  w^e  find 
fault  with  the  destruction  of  small  birds,  we  forget  that  our  practice 
is  dispensing  with  a  still  more  important  means  for  checking  the 
ravages  of  insects,  as  well  as  for  supplying  that  great  deficiency  in 
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live  Btock  whicb  seems  to  characterise  our  domestic  economy.  It  is 
possible,  too,  that  the  abandonment  of  much  pasture  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  island  to  deer  forests  and  grouse  moors,  has  considerably 
lessened  stocks  of  lean  cattle  and  mountain  sheep. 
'  ^It  is  a  little  dangerous  to  offer  any  comment  on  the  second 
important  contribution  to  the  statistical  information  of  the  present 
year.  Under  existing  circumstances  we  must,  if  we  allude  to  the 
electoral  statistics^  remember  the  caution  of  the  Boman  poet : — 

"  Incedifl  per  ignes 
Soppositos  cineri  doloso.'* 

It  will  be  clear,  however,  that  valuable  as  the  blue  book  is  to  which 
I  am  adverting,  and  singular  as  were  some  of  the  obvious  inferences 
from  its  contents,  the  facts  are  imperfect  and  the  tabulation  still 
more  so.  One  would  have  desired  to  see,  along  with  the  figures 
declaring  the  value  of  lands  and  tenements  as  estimated  for  income 
tax,  other  similar  charges,  such  as  the  proportion  of  assessed  taxes, 
and  the  amount  of  the  poor  rate.  It  would  have  b^en  well  also  had 
the  distribution  of  the  25  per  cent,  of  "working  classes"  among 
the  several  constituencies  been  distinctly  indicated.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  persons  designated  by  this  name  amount  to  nearly  half 
the  constituency  at  Birkenhead ;  at  not  much  less  in  Nottingham ; 
whereas  at  Birmingham  they  are  taken  at  less  than  a  fifth,  at  Brad- 
ford considerably  under  a  tenth.  Is  it  possible  that  the  expression 
*•  working  classes  "  has  been  variously  interpreted  by  those  who 
transmitted  their  reports  to  the  Poor  Law  Board?  But  as  the 
returns  published  in  this  parliamentary  paper  are  of  considerable 
interest,  it  may  be  confidently  expected  that  the  facts  will  be  tabu- 
lated in  a  fuller  manner  hereafter,  as  they  are  keenly  criticised  at 
present. 

The  progress  of  statistical  inquiry  is  not  due  to  the  direct  action 
of  the  government  only,  great  and  important  as  have  been  the  aids 
which  the  various  public  departments  have  conferred  on  this  branch 
of  social  learning.  Among  the  scientific  bodies  who  hold  sittings  in 
the  metropolis,  and  issue  reports  of  their  meetings  and  their  labours, 
none  is  more  industrious,  more  impartial,  and  more  useful  than  the 
Statistical  Society  of  London.  Its  Journal^  now  in  the  thirty-second 
year  of  its  existence,  contains  a  mass  of  exceedingly  important 
monographs  and  well-digested  summaries,  and  is  continually  enriched 
by  laborious  and  thoughtful  communications.  During  the  past  year, 
this  Journal  has  published  more  than  its  customary  amount  of  such 
statistical /acts,  as  illustrate  the  social  condition  of  various  European 
nations.  There  is  a  special  value  in  information  such  as  that  given 
by  my  distinguished  friend  Dr.  Farr  on  the  mortality  of  children, 
for  there  cannot  I  conceive  be  a  better  gauge  of  the  moral,  the 
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social,  and  the  material  prog^ss  of  a  people  than  a  low  death-iate 
among  children.  The  labours  of  Mr.  Welton  and  Mr.  Hjde  Clarke 
have  thrown  light,  the  former  on  the  condition  of  France,  a  country 
which  asserts  a  great  social  and  intellectual  place,  and  certainly 
occupies  a  commanding  political  influence;  the  latter  on  that  of 
Turkey,  the  lowest  and  apparently  the  most  irredaimable  of  Eoropeaa 
communities. 

I  cannot  but  feel  a  lively  interest  in  such  inquiries  as  those  which 
have  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Jevons.  The  interpretation  of  prices, 
when  the  facts  are  large  enough  to  preclude  the  influence  of  exeep* 
tionally  disturbing  causes,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  as  well  as 
the  most  instructive  among  the  whole  range  of  economical  inves- 
tigations.  Nothing  I  beliere  is  more  likely  to  correct  those  hasty 
generalizations  which  have  formed  peculiar  temptations  to  some  of 
our  most  distinguished  economists  than  the  careful  analysis  of  prices. 
The  illustrious  Coryphnus  of  political  economy,  Adam  Smithy  was  as 
laborious  in  collecting  facts  as  he  was  subtle  in  gathering  inferences; 
and  I  have  been  constantly  struck,  in  following  out  certain  researches 
into  the  history  of  prices,  by  the  remarkable  sagacity  with  which 
Smith  occasionally  anticipated  or  suggested  the'  facts  of  social  li& 
many  centuries  ago. 

It  might  be  expected  that  there  would  be  a  dose  conformity 
between  values  at  very  remote  periods  of  social  history.  The  pro- 
portion subsisting  between  the  prices  of  labour  and  food  are,  or 
should  be,  so  close  and  unvarying,  that  we  may  always  suspect,  in 
fully  settled  countries  at  least,  that  any  marked  discrepancy  between 
values  at  difierent  periods  is  suggestive  of  removable  evils.  For 
instance,  if  the  price  of  food  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  average 
rate  of  wages,  some  cause,  which  may  be  eliminated  or  corrected,  can 
almost  always  be  assigned  for  the  phsdnomenon.  I  may  mention 
here  in  illustration  of  this  rule,  that  during  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  the  prices  of  barley  and  oats,  wheat  being  taken 
at  loo,  are  represented  by  the  numbers  73*14  and  42*05,  and  that 
within  the  last  ten  years  the  numbers  have  been  70  and  45*95. 
Close  as  this  relation  is,  the  slight  discrepancy  may  I  think  be 
accounted  for  by  the  incidence  of  the  malt  tax  in  the  first  case,  and 
the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  horses  kept  in  the  second. 
Other  concurrent  causes  may,  I  make  no  doubt,  be  detected,  but 
these  I  think  are  likely  to  be  the  most  dominant. 

Estimates  as  to  depreciation  and  exaltation  in  the  value  of  the 
precious  metals  are,  however,  to  be  made  with  extreme  caution, 
because  they  are  liable  to  many  fallacies.  Some  of  us  may  remember 
the  alarms  entertained  by  M.  Chevalier  as  to  consequences  likely  to 
be  effected  on  prices  by  the  gold  discoveries.  It  is  not  I  think 
too  much  to  say  that  these  fears,  though  natural,  were  grossly 
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exaggerated.  For  in  order  that  sueh  inductioi;^s  should  be  valid, 
they  should  be  taken  from  a  very  wide  area,  and  many  disturbing 
causes  should  be  accounted  for  or  eliminated.  The  effects  of 
unfavourable  seasons  and  interrupted  importations — it  is  only 
twfenty  years  since  the  country  accepted  the  principles  of  free  trade, 
several  years  less  than  twenty  since  it  has  experienced  the  advantage 
of  that  policy — should  be  recognised  in  interpreting  the  money 
value  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life ;  while  the  effects  of  speculative 
purchases  and  forced  sales  are  equally  dominant  in  the  price  current 
of  its  conveniences.  To  interpret  a  rise  and  fall  in  the  value  of 
money  (the  efflux  and  influx  of  which,  as  a  merchantable  commodity, 
is  iuevitably  more  free  than  that  of  any  other  article  of  value)  by 
the  money  measure  of  that  which  is  open  to  a  vast  variety  of 
influences,  must  be  an  operation  in  which  infinite  caution  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  prevent  the  inference  from  becoming  wholly 
untrustworthy  or  delusive. 

On  such  occasions  as  those  in  which  the  British  Association  has 
met  in  considerable  manufacturing  townd,  the  Section  over  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  preside,  has  generally  had  the  benefit  of  local 
trade  reports.  In  so  considerable  a  town  as  !N^ottingham,  one  too 
which  for  a  long  time  has  been  distinguished  as  the  centre  of  impor- 
tant and  special  manufactures,  the  Section  may  hope  to  have  the 
advantage  of  hearing  these  reports,  and  obtaining  information  as  to 
local  expenditure  and  improvement.  To  such  reports  it  is  our 
practice  to  give  priority  in  so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
general  convenience  of  the  business  before  the  Section.  For  the 
rest,  the  committee  will  endeavour  to  group  the  papers  which  are  to 
be  read  so  as  to  make  the  discussions  of  each  day  as  congruous  as 
possible. 

Note. — The  author  has  been  informed  of  two  errors  in  the  fore- 
going address.  The  agricultural  statistics  were  collected  by  the 
Soard  of  Trade,  and  not  by  that  of  the  Poor  Law ;  and  it  appears 
that  the  number  of  pigs  returned  does  not  include  those  kept  by 
others  than  farmers,  or  persons  holding  and  cultivating  a  minimum 
amount  (under  five  acres)  of  land.  But  even  if  these  had  been 
added,  it  is  certain  that  the  inference  would  be  very  little  weakened. 
—J.  B.  T.  B. 
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On  the  EcoKOMio  CoKDirioiir  of  the  HianLAiTDB  of  Scotland* 
3y  His  Obacb  the  Dvks  qf  ABaTLL^  K.T. 

[Read  befbre  the  Statistical  Society,  Jnne,  1866.] 

At  tbe  courteous  invitatioii  of  the  Council,  I  was  present  here  last 
year  when  a  Paper  was  read  by  Professor  L.  Levi,  "  On  the  Economic 
"  Condition  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotknd."  1  was 
enabled,  on  that  occasion,  by  the  kindness  of  the  President,  to 
express  to  the  Society  my  dissent  from  the  professor's  views,  and 
I  have  now  the  honour  of  ftdfiHing  an  engagement  into  which  I 
then  entered,  to  record  that  dissent  in  a  more  definite  and  formal 
shape. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  however,  to  fatigue  the  Society  by  any 
minute  criticism  on  the  mere  details  of  Professor  Levi's  paper. 
Whether  those  details  are  so  put  together  as  to  give  a  true  picture 
on  the  whole,  is  a  question  which  will  best  be  dealt  with  by  present- 
ing another  picture  of  my  own.  There  are  of  course  a  great  many 
facts  referred  to  in  the  paper  which  are  not  open  to  dispute.  That 
the  climate  of  the  Highland  counties  is  a  wet  one ;  that  the  country 
is  a  rugged  one  as  regards  a  large  portion  of  its  area ;  that  the 
proportion  of  population  to  the  square  mile  is  greatly  less  dense 
than  in  counties  where  the  proportion  of  mountain  is  idso  less ;  that 
on  Highland  mountains  the  proportion  of  land  under  tillage  to  land 
under  pasture  is  comparatively  small;  that  on  these  same  moun- 
tains, if  we  wander  over  them,  our  chances  of  meeting  a  sheep  are 
at  all  times  seven  times  greater  than  our  chances  of  meeting  a  man ; 
all  these  are  statements  which  are  true  enough,  although  I  do  not 
see  their  relevancy  to  the  general  argument  of  the  paper.  Even  as 
regards  the  various  statistical  tables  and  calculations  of  the  paper, 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  examine  their  accuracy,^because  for  the 
most  part  they  seem  to  me  to  be  wholly  beside  the  real  question  at 
issue.  I  may  mention,  however,  in  passing,  that  as  regards  one  or 
two  of  these  tables,  it  is  evident,  at  a  glance,  that  Professor  Len  has 
been  led  into  some  extraordinary  mistakes.  Por  example,  at  p.  379 
I  find  a  table  which  compares  the  four  Highland  counties  with  each 
other  as  regards  the  number  of  proprietors  and  the  average  size 
of  properties  in  each.  It  was  with  infinite  surprise  I  learned  for 
the  first  time  from  this  table,  that  there  are  fewer  proprietors  in 
Argyllshire  than  in  the  county  of  Sutherland — 272  being  assigned 
to  Sutherland,  and  only  180  to  Argyllshire.     I  thought  it  had  been 
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sufficientlj  notorious  that  Sutherland  is  in  the  hands  of  a  very  small 
number  of  proprietors,  and  very  little  inquiry  would  have  informed 
Professor  Levi  that,  as  compared  with  this  condition  of  things, 
property  in  Argyllshire  is  in  a  multitude  of  hands.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  number  of  Commissioners  of  Supply  for  the  county 
of  Sutherland,  are  six  in  number,  the  same  body  in  Argyllshire 
amounts  to  ninety-eight. 

I  mention  this  case,  however,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  saying 
that  as  it  forms  the  subject  of  an  important  paragraph  in  the  paper, 
and  is  made  to  bear  upon  the  laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail,  so 
extravagant  an  error  has  cast  complete  doubt  in  my  mind  over  the 
accuracy  of  all  the  statistics  of  the  paper — statistics,  however,  which 
I  do  not  doubt  were  drawn  up  in  entire  good  faith,  and  from  sources 
which  Professor  Levi  considered  to  be  trustworthy ;  but  in  respect 
to  which  he  has  been  unable  to  correct  the  most  obvious  blunders  by 
any  personal  knowledge  of  the  subject  or  of  the  country. 

Having  said  so  much,  I  pass  at  once  from  anything  approaching 
to  mere  criticisms  of  detail,  to  state  the  main  question  in  dispute  as, 
clearly  and  as  broadly  as  I  can.  I  do  not  wish  to  bind  the  professor 
to  particular  expressions,  but  to  take  the  main  conclusions  of  his 
paper,  and  to  show  that  they  are  fundamentally  unsound.  Even 
where  his  facts  are  correct,  they  are  stated  in  a  false  connection. 
To  use  a  familiar  expression,  he  has  "  got  hold  of  the  stick  by  the 
*'  wrong  end,"  and  his  general  view  of  the  existing  condition  of  the 
Highlands  is  extravagantly  erroneous. 

First,  then.  Professor  Levi  represents  the  Highland  counties 
to  be,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  in  a  stagnant 
or  declining  state  ;  "  subject  to  paralysing  and  deteriorating 
"  influences ;"  with  a  "  soil  neglected,'*  "  resources  unknown  and 
"  unavailable,"  and  "  capital  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  their  forlorn 
"  inhabitants." 

Secondly,  he  connects  their  condition  next  after  the  permanent 
effects  of  climate,  mainly  with  the  wilful  discouragement  of  tillage, 
with  clearances,  and  generally  with  those  changes  of  management 
which  have  accompanied  the  development  of  sheep  farming  in  the 
Highlands. 

On  both  these  points  my  view  is  precisely  the  converse.  As 
regards  the  first,  I  hold  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  no  portion  of  the 
United  Kingdom  has  made  more  rapid  growth  in  agricultural 
improvement  during  the  last  one  hundred  years  than  the  Highland 
counties.  Secondly,  I  hold  that  this  improvement,  and  the  growing 
prosperity  of  the  country,  is  due  mainly  to  those  very  changes 
which  Professor  Levi  says  are  the  cause  of  a  supposed  decline. 
Thirdly,  I  think  it  can  be  shown  conclusively  that  the  only  districts 
in  the  Highlands  which  are  still  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition  are 
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precisely  those  in  which  the  older  system  has  been  dung  to  and 
maintained. 

No  two  positions  could  be  more  sharply  contrasted;  the  dif- 
ference is  fundamental — so  fundamental,  that  it  would  almost  seem 
as  if  there  were  left  no  common  groiuid  for  argument. 

I  begin,  therefore,  with  an  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  any 
such  common  ground  exists,  and  if  it  does  not  exist  in  the  form  in 
which  the  argument  has  hitherto  been  stated,  whether  any  common 
ground  can  be  cleared  by  a  better  understanding  on  some  firat 
principles  which  are  involved  in  the  discussion. 

Now  at  the  very  root  of  all  Professor  Levi's  arguments,  and 
colouring  all  his  views  of  fact,  lies  the  assumption  that  the  one 
sufficient  test  of  comparative  prosperity  or  decline  in  any  given 
country,  is  to  be  found  in  the  increase,  stationary  character,  or 
decrease  in  the  number  of  its  population,  I  must,  on  the  contrary, 
lay  down  the  principle,  as  lying  at  the  very  root  of  my  argument, 
that  the  mere  amount  of  population,  apart  from  the  social  and 
economical  condition  of  that  population,  is  no  test  of  prosperity 
whatever.  The  decrease  of  a  population  which  lived  in  hovels  and 
fed  upon  potatoes,  and  were  incapable  of  producing  any  surplus 
from  their  labour,  may  be  the  very  first  condition  of  agricultnnd 
mprovement. 

Again,  there  can  bo  no  judgment  formed  of  the  decline  or 
advancement  of  any  country  without  an  inquiry  into  its  past  con- 
dition. There  is  no  such  inquiry  in  Professor  Levi's  paper.  Thus 
the  very  first  elements  of  a  question,  which  is  essentially  a  question 
of  comparison,  are  wanting  in  that  paper.  He  pronounces  our 
condition  to  bo  stagnant  or  declining ;  he  does  so  by  presenting  a 
partial  and  exaggerated  view  of  the  evils  which  still  remain,  and  by 
avoiding  altogether  any  attempt  to  appreciate  the  evils  which  once 
existed. 

Again,  it  is  tacitly  assumed  throughout  Professor  Levi's  paper, 
that  value  as  measured  by  rent  is  quite  a  subordinate  element  in 
measuring  the  prosperity  of  an  agricultural  country.  In  fiict  it  is 
not  only  treated  as  subordinate,  but  it  is  excluded  altogether.  From 
beginning  to  end  of  Professor  Levi's  paper,  there  is  no  attempt  to 
estimate  the  increase  of  value.  But  this  is  not  all.  Li  a  speech  to 
the  Highland  Agricultural  Society,  at  Inverness,  I  observed  upon 
this  omission,  and  that  speech  was  replied  to  by  Professor  Levi  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  "  Morning  Post."  In  that  letter  Professor 
Levi  refers  to  increased  rentals,  as  measuring  only  the  prosperity  of 
"  a  few  owners  of  land."  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  be  called  upon 
before  a  scientific  society,  to  point  out  that  this  is  not  language 
worthy  of  a  scientific  question :  that  increased  rent  means  increased 
produce  and  larger  exports ;  that  increased  produce  most  be  the 
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fruit  of  better  agriculture,  of  larger  capital,  of  natural  aptitudes 
of  soil  put  to  more  skilM  use ;  and  lastly,  that  a  great  increase  in 
rent  means  a  great  increase  in  that  surplus  produce  of  labour  upon 
which  the  increase  of  the  general  wealth  of  the  community  depends. 
I  do  not  affirm  that  upon  these  grounds  au  increased  rental  proves 
the  existence  of  all  the  elements  we  should  desire  in  complete 
prosperity,  but  I  do  affirm  that  when  we  can  say  of  an  agricultural 
community  that  it  yields  for  the  consumption  of  other  populations 
a  large  and  increasing  surplus  of  agricultural  produce,  and  when 
there  is  no  attempt  even  to  prove  a  decline  in  social  condition,  the 
presumption  is  that  such  a  community  is  itself  advancing,  as  well  as 
becoming  more  valuable  to  the  communities  around  it;  and  the 
anus  prohandi  is  thrown  entirely  upon  those  who  affirm  of  it  that  it 
is  in  a  stagnant  or  declining  state. 

What  I  propose  to  do  in  this  paper  is,  first,  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  condition  of  the  Highlands  up  to  the  close  of  the  civil  wars ; 
secondly,  to  notice  the  period  of  transition  after  the  close  of  those 
wars,  the  causes  and  the  effects  connected  with  the  introduction  of 
sheep  farming ;  thirdly,  to  give  a  more  accurate  picture  of  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  country  than  Professor  Levi  has  supplied. 

The  genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  bathed  in  the  light  of 
imperishable  romance  the  doings  and  the  feelings  of  the  old  High- 
land clans.  They  had  the  virtues  of  all  rude  and  warlike  races. 
They  were  brave  and  hospitable,  and  &ithful  according  to  their  own 
rough  codes  of  honour.  But  the  condition  of  the  people  was  what 
it  could  not  fail  to  be  from  the  nature  of  the  life  they  led,  and  from. 
the  nature  of  the  country  they  inhabited.  The  land  was  a  land 
capable  of  yielding  adequate  means  of  support  only  as  a  return  to 
industry  and  skill.  The  life  was  a  life  in  which  industry  was  impos* 
sible,  and  in  which  agricultural  skill  was  unattainable  and  unknown. 
The  whole  condition  of  society  was  founded  on  war  as  an  habitual 
pilrsuit;  a  chief  was  powerful  according  to  the  number  of  his 
followers.  The  land  was  held  and  subdivided  with  a  view  to  their 
increase  up  to,  and  beyond  the  bare  limits  of  subsistence.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  that  they  lived  in  constant  scarcity  and  exposed 
to  frequently  recurring  seasons  of  famine.  Mr.  Cosmo  Innes,  than 
whom  no  man  is  more  competent  to  speak  with  authority  on  the 
matter,  has  said  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  that  "  they 
"  were  always  on  the  verge  of  famine,  and  every  few  years  suffering 
"  the  horrors  of  actual  starvation."* 

In  corroboration  of  this  remark,  Mr.  Tunes  has  communicated  to 
me  a  &ct  which  throws  a  curious  light  on  the  condition  in  which  the 
Highlands  must  have  been  when  the  condition  even  of  some  of  the 
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richest  counties  in  Scotland  was  one  of  dependence  on  tbe  import 
of  gndn  from  foreign  countries.  In  Charles  the  Eirst^s  Parliament 
of  1633,  a  Bill  was  brought  in  ^'  desiring  that  all  impoBitions  for 
"  restraining  the  inbringing  of  yictual  may  be  discharged,  it  being 
"  without  example  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  so  much  the  more 
''  that  the  Ufhole  sheriffdoms  of  Dumbarton^  Benfrew,  ArgyU,  Ayr^ 
''  Wi^towriy  NUhsdaUj  steuartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  Ananddle  art 
"  not  able  to  entertain  themselves  in  the  most  plentiful  years  that  ever 
"fell  out  unthout  supply  from  foreign  parts  ^  Accordingly  there  is 
abundant  evidence  of  the  constant  scarcity  and  fi^uent  stanration 
in  which  the  Highland  population  lived.  Some  striking  iUuBtiations 
of  this  are  given  in  Captain  Burt's  well-known  letters  written  in 
1726.  Pennant,  at  a  later  period  in  the  same  century,  speaking  of 
Skye,  says  "  the  crops  are  most  precarious ;  the  poor  are  left  to 
"  Providence's  care.  They  prowl  like  other  animals  along  the 
"  shore  to  pick  up  limpets  and  other  shellfish,  the  casual  repasts  of 
"  hundreds  during  part  of  the  year  in  these  unhappy  islands. 
'^  Hundreds  thus  drag  through  the  season  a  wretched  life,  and 
"  numbers  unknown  in  all  parts  of  the  Western  Highlands  fall 
"  beneath  the  pressure,  some  of  hunger,  more  of  the  putiid  fever, 
"  the  epidemic  of  the  coast,  originating  from  unwholesome  food, 
"  the  dire  eflfects  of  necessity.  The  produce  of  the  crops  very 
"  rarely  is  proportioned  in  any  degree  to  the  wants  of  the  inha- 
"  bitants :  golden  seasons  have  happened  when  they  have  had  super- 
"  fluity,  but  the  years  of  famine  are  ten  to  one." 

This  state  of  things  is  not  astonishing ;  the  only  matter  of 
astonishment  is  how  any  considerable  population  could  have  lived  at 
all.  Let  us  remember,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  food  which  now 
for  several  generations  has  been  the  principal  food  of  all  poor  agri- 
cultural populations,  was  not  then  available.  There  were  no  potatoes. 
Let  us  remember,  in  the  second  plac«,  that  the  climate  is  a  wet  one, 
and  that  drainage  was  absolutely  unknown.  Let  us  remember,  in 
the  third  place,  that  although  potatoes  will  grow  on  damp  and  even 
wet  soils,  barley  and  oats  will  not  grow  except  on  land-  which  is 
comparatively  dry.  Let  us  remember,  in  the  fourth  place,  that  in  a 
mountainous  country,  with  a  wet  climate  and  no  artificial  drainage, 
the  best  land  in  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys  must  have  been  very  wet, 
and  that  even  the  sides  of  the  hills  must  in  most  places  have  been 
covered  with  a  boggy  and  spongy  soil.  It  follows  from  all  these 
considerations  that  com  could  only  be  raised  on  those  spots  and 
portions  of  land  which  were  dry  by  natural  drainage.  Sometimes 
these  may  have  been  in  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys  when  the  soil 
happened  to  be  light  and  shingly,  but  more  often  they  were  on  the 
steepest  sides  of  the  hills,  on  the  banks  of  streams,  and  among  the 
naturally  dry  ajid  even  stony  knolls.    Accordingly  i)otl  ing  is  more 
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common  in  tlie  Higlilands  than  to  see  the  old  marks  of  the  plough 
upon  land  so  high  and  so  ste^,  that  no  farmer  in  his  senses  would 
now  consider  it  as  arable  at  all.  When  these  marks  catch  the  eye  of 
the  stranger,  full  it  may  be  of  sentiment  or  of  political  economy,  or 
of  a  confusion  of  both,  he  looks  upon  them  and  quotes  them  as  the 
melancholy  proofs  of  ancient  and  abandoned  industry,  of  the  decay 
of  agriculture,  in  short  of  a  stagnant  declining  state.  Whereas  in 
truth  these  are  the  most  sure  and  certain  indications  of  the  low  and 
rude  condition  of  agriculture  in  former  times ;  of  the  better  lands 
which  are  now  drained  and  cleared,  and  ploughed,  having  been  then 
under  swamp  and  tangled  wood.  When  again  we  remember  that 
Bi^ch  dry  spots  and  patches  of  land  as  were  then  capable  of  bearing 
com,  were  used  for  that  purpose  year  after  year ;  when  we  remember 
that  there  was  no  such  a  thing  known  as  a  rotation  of  crops,  since 
turnips. and  potatoes  were  wanting;  when  we  consider  further,  that 
even  the  rudiments  of  a  system  of  manuring  land  were  also  unknown, 
it  is  impossible  to  be  surprised  that  the  population  of  the  Highlands 
was  exposed  to  frequent  and  severe  famines,  and  we  may  well  even 
wonder  how  any  considerable  population  was  maintained  at  all. 

It  is  a  common  but  erroneous  notion,  that  the  Highlanders,  like 
the  inhabitants  of  other  wild  countries,  had  at  least  an  abundant 
supply  of  game.  But  neither  was  this  resource  extensively  avail- 
able. The  country  swarmed  with  foxes,  eagles,  hawks,  and  at  an 
earlier  period,  with  wolves.  These  animals  eflfectually  prevented  the 
breeding  of  game ;  even  the  deer  being  unprotected,  killed  out  of 
season,  driven  about  and  allowed  no  rest,  were  reduced  extremely  in 
number,  and  in  the  seventeenth  century  were  found  only  in  the 
remotest  fastnesses  of  the  country.  So  early  as  1551  an  Act  of 
Parliament  set  forth  that  deer,  roe,  and  wild  fowl  were  clean  exiled 
and  banished  from  over  persecution. 

Indeed  the  only  explanation  of  this  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in 
these  two  fects,  first,  that  the  population  of  the  Highlands  was 
never  so  great  as  is  commonly  supposed ;  secondly,  that  it  was  a 
population  inured  to  hardship  and  accustomed  to  a  very  low  scale 
of  living;  and  thirdly,  that  such  as  it  was  it  did  not  live 'on  its  own 
resources,  but  habitually  eked  out  its^  own  means  of  subsistence  by 
preying  upon  its  neighbours.  This  is  the  real  explanation  of  the 
habit  so  &mous  in  Highland  story,  of  black  mail  raids  upon  the 
low  countries  of  Scotland.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  in  all  his  novels 
keeps  close  to  the  facts  of  history  and  of  nature,  has  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Bailie  Jarvie,  in  "  Eob  Eoy,"  the  true  explanation  of  a 
habit  so  unpleasant  to  those  who  lived  within  reach  of  the  Gram- 
pians :  "  The  military  array  of  this  Hieland  country,  were  a'  the 
"  men-folk  between  aughteen  and  fifty-six  brought  out  that  could 
"  bear  arms,  couldna  come  weel  short  of  fifty-seven  thousand  and 
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"  five  hundred  men.  Now,  sir,  it's  a  sad  and  awfii'  truth,  that  there 
"  is  neither  wark,  nor  the  very  feshion  nor  appearance  of  wark,  for 
"  the  tae  half  of  thae  puir  creatures ;  that  is  to  saj,  that  the 
"  agriculture,  the  pasturage,  the  fisheries,  and  every  species  of 
"  honest  industry  ahout  the  country,  cannot  employ  the  one  moiety 
"  of  the  population,  let  them  work  as  lazily  as  they  like,  and  they 
"  do  work  as  if  a  pleugh  or  a  spac^B  burnt  their  fingers.  Aweel,  sir, 
*^  this  moiety  of  unemployed  bodies,  amounting  to  one  hundred 
^'  and  fifteen  thousand  souls,  whereof  there  may  be  twenty-eight 
"  thousand  seven  hundred  able-bodied  gillies  fit  to  bear  arms,  taai 
^'  that  do  bear  arms,  and  will  touch  or  look  at  nae  honest  means  of 
"  livelihood  even  if  they  could  get  it — which,  lack-a-day !    they 

"  cannot And  mair  especially,  mony  hundreds  o' 

"  them  come  down  to  the  borders  of  the  low  country,  where  there's 
*'  gear  to  grip,  and  live  by  stealing,  reiving,  lifting  cows,  and  the 
"  like  depredations — a  thing  deplorable  in  any  Christian  country ! — 
"  the  mair  especially  that  they  take  pride  in  it,"  &c.,  &c. 

My  attention  was  called  last  autumn  by  an  unknown  corre- 
spondent, to  a  very  curious  and  interesting  document  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  contains  much  valuable  information  on  the  condition 
of  the  Highlands  immediately  after  the  BebeUion  of  1745.  It  is 
No.  104  in  "  the  King's  Collection,"  and  is  the  account  of  an  eye- 
witness, a  gentleman  who  travelled  all  over  the  Highland  counties, 
and  communicated  the  result  to  a  friend  in  London.  It  is  very 
probable  tha^  he  was  an  agent  of  the  Government.  He  is  mainly 
occupied  in  noting  the  military  condition  and  strength  of  the  clans, 
their  politics  and  their  character ;  but  incidentally  it  gives  us  some 
valuable  facts  also  touching  the  economic  condition  of  the  people. 
Thus  in  speaking  of  the  district  of  Lochaber,  he  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  small  tenants  who  held  under  the  tacksmen  or  lease- 
holders. "  Each  of  these  has  some  v^ry  poor  people  under  him, 
"  perhaps  four  or  six  on  a  farm,  to  whom  he  lets  out  the  skirts 
"  of  his  possession.  These  people  are  generally  the  soberest  and 
"  honestest  of  the  whole.  Their  food  all  summer  is  milk  and  whey 
"  mixed  together  without  any  bread;  the  little  butter  or  cheese  they 
"  are  able  to  make,  is  reserved  for  winter  provision ;  they  sleep  away 
"  the  greater  part  of  the  summer,  and  when  the  little  barley  they 
**  sow  becomes  ripe,  the  women  pull  it  as  they  do  flax,  and  dry  it  on 
"  a  large  wicker  machine  over  the  fire,  then  bum  the  straw  and 
"  grind  the  com  upon  queams  or  hand  mills.  In  the  end  of  harvest 
"  and  during  the  winter,  they  have  some  fiesh,  butter,  and  cheese, 
"  with  great  scarcity  of  bread.  All  their  business  is  to  take  care  of 
"  the  few  cattle  they  have.  In  spring,  which  is  the  only  season  in 
"  which  they  work,  their  whole  food  is  bread  and  gruel,  without  ap 
"  much  as  salt  to  season  it." 
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No  mention  is  made  here  of  another  source  of  food  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  well  known  was  a  constant  and  habitual  resource  to  the 
people  of  the  Highlands,  viz.,  the  bleeding  of  live  cattle  and  the 
mixing  of  the  blood  with  meal.  It  is  quite  obvious  how  this  practice 
should  arise  in  a  country  where  the  people  were  constantly 
struggling  with  scarcity.  But  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  like 
other  customs  originating  in  necessity,  it  gathered  round  it  for  itn 
support  reasons  and  opinions  which  are  still  sometimes  given  as  the 
true  explanation  of  its  origin.  It  came  to  be  considered  as  bene- 
ficial, not  only  to  the  men  who  consumed  the  blood,  but  to  the  poor 
beasts  who  afforded  it ;  and  there  is  ground  for  believing  that  oa 
the  strength  of  this  notion  the  practice  did  actually  linger  on  m 
the  Highlands  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  necessity  for  the  support 
of  life.  I  have  met  with  many  Highlanders  of  middle  age,  who 
recollect  their  fathers  speaking  of  it  as  a  custom  general  in  their 
own  younger  days.  Under  such  habits  of  life,  and  such  conditionn 
of  husbandry,  it  is  impossible  that  the  Highland  counties  can  ever 
have  been  thickly  peopled.  It  is  very  diflScult,  however,  to  arrive 
at  any  even  approximate  estimate  of  the  population  before  the  close 
of  the  civil  wars.  The  most  definite  information  I  have  seen  is 
that  given  in  the  MS.  already  referred  to.  It  will  surprise  many 
to  be  told  that  the  greatest  number  of  men  in  arms  against  the 
Government  in  the  Great  Rebellion  of  1746,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  that  rebellion,  did  not  exceed  i  i,ooo  men.  In  the  same 
paper  an  estimate  is  given  of  the  number  of  men  in  arms  which 
each  clan  could  turn  out,  and  the  comparative  smi^ess  of  that 
number,  even  in  the  case  of  the  most  powerful  clans,  is  remarkable. 
It  is  specially  mentioned,  not  only  that  Argyllshire  was  then  the 
most  fertile  of  the  Highland  counties,  but  that  ever  since  the  Union 
the  proprietors  of  land  there  "  had  made  very  great  improvements, 
"  whence  it  came  that  they  were  all  in  easy  circumstances."  The 
Campbells,  including  both  the  Argyll  and  Breadalbane  branches,  are 
put  down  as  able  to  turn  out  3,000  men,  besides  leaving  at  home 
enough  to  carry  on  the  usual  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  Gordons 
had  at  one  time  been  able  to  produce  an  equal  number,  but  were 
then  much  reduced.  But  when  we  come  to  the  western  and  northera 
elans,  the  numbers  are  comparatively  small. 

The  Stuarts  of  Apine  could  bring  300  "good"  men  into  t]i# 
feld. 

The  Camerons  from  first  to  last,  during  the  Eebellion  of  1745, 
brought  into  the  field  over  900  efiective  men,  of  which  number  they 
lost  above  400. 

Keppoch,  of  Lochaber,  "joined  the  rebels  with  300  stout 
"  fellows,  all  Popish." 

Glengarry  could  raise  "  about  500  strong  fierce  fellows." 

2k2 
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Lord  Lovat  could  have  raised  900  men,  "  a  third  part  of  which 
"  were  extremelj  bad." 

McPherson  of  Climy,  400. 

The  Earquharsons  of  Invercauld,  400. 

Sose  of  Kibarock,  300. 

The  clan  of  the  Grrants,  of  Strathspey,  consisted  of ''  about  1,000 
"  good  men." 

The  Gordons  ''  who  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  could  hare 
"  brought  of  their  vassals  and  tenants  3,000  men  into  the  field,  are 
''  now  so  greatly  degenerated  that  all  the  Highland  clans  deepiae 
« them.'* 

"  The  Duke  of  Argyll  and  his  clan,  including  Breadalbin,  can 
"  raise  3,000  men,  and  leave  enough  at  home  for  cultivating  the  land 
"  and  other  necessary  uses ;  and  if  the  Campbels  were  to  raise  their 
"  men  as  the  Camerons  and  McDonalds,  they  could  bring  togetii^ 
"  above  10,000  able  to  bear  arms." 

It  is  specially  mentioned  in  the  King's  MS.,  that  the  McLeods 
of  Skye,  who  were  zealous  royalists,  had  lost  in  the  ci^il  wars,  and 
especially  at  Worcester,  so  many  men  that,  by  the  general  consent 
of  all  the  northern  clans,  it  was  agreed  they  should  have  a  respite 
from  war  till  their  numbers  should  increase. 

Such  having  been  the  condition  of  the  Highland  population 
about  the  close  of  the  civil  wars  and  at  the  termination  of  the  last 
rebellion,  it  remains  to  inquire  what  progress  they  had  made  during 
the  period  of  peace  and  of  comparative  prosperity  which  occupied 
the  remainder  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There  were  three  great 
causes  which  during  that  period  were  brought  into  operation  upon 
the  condition  of  the  people.  First,  there  was  the  natural  effect  of  a 
settled  Government,  the  saving  of  life  from  the  cessation  of  civil 
war,  feuds,  and  broils ;  secondly,  there  was  the  saving  of  life,  not 
less  important,  from  the  introduction  of  inoculation  for  small-pox ; 
and  thirdly,  there  was  the  first  introduction  of  potatoes  as  a  new  and 
most  abundant  means  of  subsistence.  Potatoes  were  first  introduced 
in  the  island  of  South  Fist  so  early  as  1743,  by  Glanranald,  from 
Ireland.  Their  use  seems  to  have  been  violently  resisted  at  first  by  the 
inhabitants ;  and  we  are  told  that  they  did  not  reach  the  next  island 
of  Bema  till  1752,  whilst  in  the  course  of  another  ten  years  th^ 
had  come  to  support  the  whole  inhabitants  for  at  least  one-quarter 
of  the  year.  Once  established,  their  use  soon  spisead  over  the 
Highlands,  and  their  effect  in  promoting  the  increase  of  population 
must  have  been  as  powerful  as  it  has  elsewhere  been.  Inoculation 
was  introduced  into  the  Highlands  in  1763,  and  as  it  appears  never 
to  have  encountered  the  same  hostile  prejudices  which  existed  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  as  the  people  generally  are  described 
as    having   accepted    the   new    discoverv   "with    devout    thank- 
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"fulness,"*  this  also  must  have  tended  powerfully  in  the  same 
direction. 

As  the  Malthusian  law  is  universal,  that  it  is  the  tendency  of 
population  to  press  upon  the  limits  of  subsistence,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  with  the  removal  of  so  many  checks  upon  their 
increase,  the  people  of  the  Highlands  must  have  multiplied  rapidly 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  truth  is  they 
did  multiply,  not  only  up  to,  but  far  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
subsistence,  and  hence  arose  that  great  stream  of  emigration  which 
has  been  the  theme  of  so  much  natural  but  ill-informed  complaint. 
It  has  never  yet,  I  think,  been  pointed  out  with  sufficient  clearness 
or  prominence,  that  the  immense  emigration  of  the  Highlanders 
arose  out  of  an  extravagant  rate  of  increase  during  and  before  the 
period  in  which  that  emigration  began.  It  will  surprise,  I  think, 
many  who  suppose  that  no  such  emigration  could  be  supported 
without  a  complete  depopulation  of  the  country,  to  be  told  that  fof 
many  years  during  the  period  I  refer  to,  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
Highlands  was  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  most  thriving  cities  at 
the  present  moment.  It  can  be  proved  beyond  all  reach  of  doubt, 
that  if  we  except  the  introduction  of  the  potato,  there  was  no 
corresponding  increase  in  the  produce  of  the  soil — ^no  advance  in 
husbandry  to  support  in  even  tolerable  comfort  the  advance  in 
numbers.  And  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  very  writers 
who  deplore  most  loudly  the  emigration,  or  what  they  call  the  sub- 
sequent depopulation  of  the  Highlands,  are  the  same  writers  who 
supply  us  with  the  most  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  £Eu;ts  which 
prove  that  emigration  to  have  been  nothing  but  the  natural  and 
legitimate  results  of  great  natural  economic  laws. 

I  will  take  two  remarkable  examples. 

There  was  published  in  1804  a  poem  by  a  certain  Mr.  Alexander 
Campbell,  the  title  of  which  was  "  The  Grampians  Desolate."  I 
cannot  say  much  for  the  merit  of  it  in  a  poetical  point  of  view,  but 
the  notes  and  appendices  which  are  added  to  illustrate  the  subject 
of  the  poem,  contain  much  valuable  information  and  evidence  on 
the  causes  of  the  depopulation  which  the  poet  deplores.  In  one 
of  these  notes  he  gives  a  narrative,  from  personal  knowledge,  of 
transactions  connected  with  certain  farms  in  Lochaber,  which  exhibit 
to  us  in  the  clearest  light  both  the  old  state  of  things,  the  period 
of  transition,  and  the  eflfect  of  the  new  husbandry  upon  the  general 
condition  of  the  country.  Mr.  Campbell  then,  it  appears,  held  along 
with  another  member  of  his  family,  his  son-in-law,  a  Captain 
McDowell,  certain  large  farms  on  the  Gordon  estate ;  they  were,  as 
they  always  must  be  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  chiefly  grazings, 

•  «  Walker,"  vol  U,  p,  354, 
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and  tbe  stock  was  steep  and  black  cattle.  But  the  lower  parts  of 
tHe  holding,  including  four  separate  fanns,  were  sublet  on  the  old 
Highland  system,  among  no  less  than  thirty-eight  &milie8.  These 
families  were  allowed  to  have  summer  grazings  on  the  hills  adjoining 
the  pastures  of  the  tacksman.  Mr.  Campbell  took  the  manage- 
ment in  1794,  and  the  following  is  the  account  he  gives  of  the  hus- 
bandry of  these  people.  "  Although  the  lands  were  let  remarkably 
"  low,  yet  the  mode  of  farming  was  wretched  in  the  extreme,  con- 
"  sequently  the  farmers  were  very  poor,  and  the  payment  of  their 
"  rents  a  thing  next  to  impossible;  Their  infield  and  outfield 
"  patches  of  arable  land  were  yearly  scratched  with  a  thing  some- 
"  what  shaped  like  a  plough  ;  the  seed  scattered  on  the  surfisure,  and 
"  harrowed  in  with  a  few  sticks  pinned  together  with  wooden  pins 
"  (the  teeth  also  made  of  wood) ;  and  things  were  left  in  this  state 
''till  the  beginning  of  autumn,  when  the  women,  children,  and 
"  herdsmen  returned  from  the  summer  pastures  among  the  hiUs — ^to 
"  reap — what  ? — ^little  more,  perhaps,  than  a  scanty  crop  of  straw, 
"  with  as  much  com,  when  threshed,  as  was  scarcely  equal  to  the 
"  quantity  sown  a  few  months  before,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  not 
"  quite  90  much !  Their  houses,  according  to  the  &shion  of  their 
"  forefathers,  were  built  of  turf,  usually  cut  from  the  beet  sward 
**  of  the  whole  farm,  being  the  firmest,  consequently  the  best  for 
"  that  purpose.  The  CEumers,  if  they  deserved  that  title,  saved  little 
"  or  no  manure  for  dressing  their  lands ;  but  when  they  required 
"  any  dung  for  potatoes  or  barley — down  with  one  end  of  the  house, 
"  which  having  been  well  smoked,  was  most  excellent  manure,  and 
*'  near  at  hand  for  the  exigency  of  the  moment !  Nay,  will  it  be 
"  believed?  the  vigilant,  industrious  farmer,  his  guidwife,  and  bairns 
"  would  occupy  one  end  of  the  house  while  the  other  was  being 
"  pulled  down  for  the  purpose  above  stated,  till  Fear-an-tigh  (the 
"  guidman)  should  find  sufficient  leisure  to  cut  turf  from  the  best 
"  spot  on  the  whole  farm  and  build  a  new  house." 

Meanwhile  the  price  of  sheep  and  cattle  was  rising.  Every 
year  was  establishing  more  firmly  the  great  value  of  the  Highland 
grazings  to  those  who  had  capital  to  stock  them.  In  1799,  the  term 
of  the  lease  or  tack  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Captain  McDowell 
applied  to  the  Duke  of  Gordon  for  a  renewed  lease,  founding  his 
claim  on  the  old  feudal  connection  of  his  family  with  the  duke's.  The 
duke  responded  to  the  plea,  but  informed  Captain  McDowell  that  he 
had  been  offered  four  times  the  rent  at  which  the  lands  were  thai 
held,  and  added  that  on  account  of  the  old  connection,  he  was  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  one-fourth  of  the  market  value  of  his  lands,  and  relet 
the  farm  at  three-fourths  of  the  rent  he  had  been  offered  by  others. 
Captain  McDowell  was  a  soldier,  entirely  ignorant  of  rural  affiurs, 
and  he  doubted  whether  he  could  pay  the  rent,  even  at  one-fourth  less 
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than  a  regukrly  trained  farmer  was  willing  to  pay.  Mr.  Campbell, 
however,  persuaded  him  to  accept  it.  He  had,  partly  by  compulsion 
and  partly  by  persuasion,  done  something  to  improve  the  rude  and 
ignorant  husbandry  of  the  subtenants;  he  had  also  raised  their 
rents,  and  he  had  now  a  scheme  of  converting  the  subtenants  into  a 
sort  of  joint-stock  concern,  and  thus  of  keeping  them  in  the 
country.  Mr.  Campbell  is  very  proud  of  the  result  he  attained,  and 
what  was  it  ?  He  says  that  after  paying  rent,  interest  on  stock, 
and  expenses,  he  finds  that  each  subtenant,  aided  by  a  constantly 
advancing  price  of  cattle,  did  actually,  on  an  average,  realise  a  profit 
of  between  3/.  and  4/.  a-year,  which  enabled  him  to  educate  and 
clothe  his  children  and  live  decently  suitable  to  his  humble  con- 
dition. That  is  to  say,  that  at  the  sacrifice  of  one-fourth  of  the 
produce  of  the  land,  these  subtenants  were  able  to  realise  in  twelve 
months  about  as  much  as  an  able-bodied  navvy  can  now  earn  with 
certainty  in  little  more  than  three  weeks.  Now  I  do  not  blame  the 
Duke  of  Gordon  for  having  given  a  great  farm  to  «.  tacksman  wholly 
ignorant  of  farming,  at  the  sacrifice  to  himself  of  one-fourth  of  the 
value  of  his  land,  and  at  the  sacrifice  to  the  community  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  produce  which  that  land  was  capable  of  yielding. 
Such  concessions  to  demands  founded  on  old  ties,  and  to  conditions 
of  society  which  are  in  course  of  change,  are  concessions  which  all 
Highland  proprietors  have  frequently  been  called  to  make.  Neither 
do  I  blame  the  tacksmen  for  having  tried  in  like  manner  to  retain 
upon  their  farms  thirty-eight  families,  when  probably  less  than  half 
that  number  was  more  than  could  occupy  the  land  with  profit  to 
themselves  or  with  advantage  to  the  country.  But  I  do  object  to 
these  results  being  regarded  as  in  themselves  desirable,  or  as 
economically  the  best  that  could  be  desired.  And  when  in  the 
gradual  progress  of  time  and  of  events  both  the  land  and  the  men 
are  turned  to  better  use,  and  a  large  amount  of  produce  is  obtained 
by  less  laboiur  more  skilfully  applied,  I  object  to  this  result  being 
described  before  a  scientific  society  as  the  proof  of  a  stagnant  and 
declining  state. 

Again,  I  pass  to  another  author  of  much  the  same  date,  but  one 
who  wrote,  not  as  a  poet,  but  as  a  man  of  science.  In  1808  an 
interesting  and  important  work  on  the  "  History  and  Condition  of 
"  the  Highlands  and  Islands,"  was  published  in  Edinburgh  by  a 
Dr.  John  "Walker,  who  had  been  Professor  of  Natural  History  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  the  concluding  chapter  he  refers 
to  the  emigration  of  the  people,  and  looking  at  it  in  a  general  and 
theoretical  point  of  view,  he  regards  it  as  likely  to  be  excessive,  and 
therefore  as  an  evil  to  be  deplored,  and  if  possible  to  be  checked. 
Yet  I  know  no  work  which  proves  more  clearly  than  his  that  that 
emigration  arose  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  case, — that  it  was  tlie 
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one  indispensable  preliminary  step  towards  an  improyed  condition^ 
and  a  more  skilful  agriculture. 

In  the  first  place  he  shows  that  there  had  been  a  great  and  rapid 
increase  of  population  immediately  consequent  on  the  establisbment 
of  settled  law  and  order  in  the  Highlands.  In  the  second  place  he 
shows  that  there  was  no  corresponding  increase  in  the  meaos  of 
subsistence  arising  out  of  any  improvement  in  the  system  of  agri- 
culture. In  the  third  place  he  shows  that  this  increase  waa  such, 
that  after  supplying  a  continuous  stream  of  emigration  for  many 
years,  and  after  supplying  also  the  British  army  with  a  large  number 
of  men  for  its  continental  and  colonial  wars,  it  still  left  every  farm 
encumbered  with  a  population  for  whose  labour  there  was  no  room, 
and  for  which,  therefore,  there  waa  no  employment.  Fourthly,  he 
shows  that  the  first  step  towards  a  better  agriculture  was,  that  there 
should  be  a  more  definite  separation  between  the  class  of  fisurmers 
and  the  class  of  labourers,  and  consequently  a  large  diminution 
of  the  number  of  tenants.  And  lastly,  he  lays  down  the  great 
economic  rule,  as  not  less  applicable  to  agriculture  than  to  every 
other  productive  industry,  that  the  object  to  be  attained  is  increased 
amount  of  produce  fipom  a  diminished  amount  of  labour. 

I  shall  now  indicate  to  the  Society  some  of  the  evidence 
furnished  by  Dr.  "Walker  on  each  of  these  points. 

!First  as  regards  the  increase  of  population  consequent  on  a 
settled  Government,  Dr.  "Walker  gives  a  table  showing  that  increase 
in  a  great  number  of  parishes,  stretching  for  300  miles  from  Gantire 
to  Cape  "Wrath. 

Twenty-two  parishes  in  the  Hebrides,  north  of  Cantire,  con- 
tained of  inhabitants, — 

In  the  year  1750,  or  soon  before  it,  36,067. 

In  the  year  1756,  by  Dr.  Webster's  list,  37,126. 

By  an  exact  enumeration  taken  in  the  country,  anno  1764, 
42,574. 

By  the  statistical  accounts  between  the  years  1791  and  1795, 
S3»236. 

The  five  parishes  in  the  Hebrides,  south  of  Cantire,  comprehend- 
ing Bute,  Arran,  and  Cumbrays,  contained. 

In  the  year  1750,  or  soon  before  it,  7,134. 

In  the  year  1765,  by  Dr.  Webster's  list,  8,384. 

By  an  exact  account  taken  in  the  year  1771,  9,331. 

By  the  statistical  accounts  between  the  years  1791  and  1795, 
11,072. 

Twenty-four  parishes  on  the  mainland,  north  of  Cantire,  and 
chiefly  on  the  coast,  contained, 

In  the  year  1750,  or  soon  before  it,  34,298. 

In  the  year  1755,  by  Dr.  Webster's  list,  34,536. 
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By  a  particular  account  taken  in  the  country  in  the  year  1764, 

37»772- 

By  the  statifltical  accounts  between  the  years  1791  and  1796, 
43,S68. 

Ohservatione. 

"  1.  These  last  twenty-four  parishes  form  a  chain  on  the  west 
"  coast  of  Scotiand,  near  3cx>  m^es  in  length.  It  appears  that  the 
''  inhabitants  of  this  tract  increased  about  3,000  in  number  between 
''  the  years  1756  and  1764.  The  real  increase,  however,  was  much 
"  greater ;  for,  beside  the  usual  emigrants,  the  seven  years'  war 
"  intervened  between  these  years,  during  which  time  these  twenty - 
"  four  parishes  were  dnuned  of  men  for  the  land  and  sea  service. 

"  2.  It  appears  also  that  the  people  of  this  district  have  increased 
"  about  6,000  in  number  from  the  year  1764  to  the  year  1796 ;  but 
''  this  is  far  from  being  the  real  amount  of  its  population,  for  during 
''  that  term  of  years  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  have  been 
^'  drawn  off  to  the  American  and  the  present  war ;  and  a  great  part 
'^  of  the  people  who  have  emigrated  to  America  since  1771,  were 
'*  from  these  parishes. 

•  ••••• 

"  4.  In  general  the  above  fifby-one  parishes  in  the  Hebrides  and 
*^  West  Highlands,  contain  at  present  107,876  inhabitants,  which  is 
"  probably  a  greater  number  than  ever  subsisted  in  them  before. 

"  Their  increasing  population  from  the  year  1765,  and  especially 
"  since  the  year  1764,  is  remarkable  and  fully  ascertained.  Not- 
"  withstanding  repeated  wars  and  frequent  emigrations,  the  number 
"  of  people  in  those  distant  parts  has  continued  to  increase,  greatly 
"  to  the  national  advantage. 

"  6.  Such  an  overflowing  population  where  there  is  not  full 
"  employment  for  the  people,  most  induce  many  of  them  to  leave 
"  the  country." 

On  the  second  point — the  wretched  and  unimproved  state  of 
agriculture  in  the  Highlands,  when  Dr.  Walker  wrote  in  1808,  he 
gave  the  most  clear  and  specific  evidence , — 

Infield  and  Outfield. 

"  The  division  of  a  farm  into  infield  and  outfield,  wa«  the  ancient 
"  and  universal  custom  in  Scotland,  and  still  subsists  not  only  over 
"  all  the  Highlands,  but  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  yet  ev^ry 
"  proper  plan  of  agriculture  requires  that  it  should  be  universally 
"  abolished.  It  has  accordingly  been  laid  aside  in  all  those  parts 
"  of  the  country  where  husbandry  is  best  understood. 

"  The  infield  is,  in  general,  a  piece  of  land  that  is  naturally  good ; 
"  the  farm-house  always  stands  upon  it,  and  this  seems  to  have 
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"  determined  the  situation  of  all  the  old  farm-houses  in  Scotland. 
''  It  receives  aH  the  manure  that  the  farm  affords.  It  is  usudlj 
"  distributed  into  three  divisions,  or  kevels  as  they  are  called ;  each 
"  of  these  is  manured  over  in  three  years,  and  for  this  it  must  pro- 
"  duce  a  crop  of  beans  and  two  crops  of  oats.  These  crops  are 
^  usually  but  of  a  very  middling  sort,  and  by  no  means  equivalent  to 
^'  the  manure  and  labour  that  is  bestowed  upon  them.  Sometam^ 
^'  there  is  a  fourth  division,  which  is  suffered  to  remain  by,  or  is  used 
^^  for  potatoes ;  but  in  general  the  infield  is  kept  constantly  in  tillage 
"  and  white  crops. 

"  The  outfield  again,  though  all  arable,  is  regarded  as  a  waste. 
'^  When  the  infield,  or  crofb  land,  is  worth  209.  or  308.,  the  outfield 
"  wiU  not  be  worth  above  %b.  or  5a.  an  acre.  It  never  reoehnes  any 
^'  manure,  except  a  small  part  which  has  the  cattle  folded  upon  it  in 
"  summer.  It  yields  grass  of  the  poorest  quality ;  and  when  it  has 
"  remained  by  from  four  to  seven  years,  and  is  overrun  with  mosses, 
''  it  is  ploughed  for  three  crops  of  oats.  No  land  should  be  laboured 
^'  by  the  plough  for  oats,  unless  it  afford  an  increase  of  fivefold ;  but 
"  it  is  well  known  that  these  outfield  lands  do  not  yield  near  so 
**  much. ;  they  seldom  yield  four,  and  frequently  not  even  three 
*'  seeds.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  cultivated  in 
"  some  other  manner.  This  is  a  scene  of  husbandry  that  is  really 
"  deplorable,  especially  as  it  is  carried  on  by  a  sensible,  frugal,  and 
"  laborious  set  of  people ;  but  unfortunately  they  have  no  know- 
"  ledge  of  anything  better.  To  change  their  practice  they  want 
"  only  proper  instruction  and  proper  example." 

I  now  pass  to  the  third  point,  viz.,  the  excess  of  population  on 
Highland  farms  when  Dr.  Walker  wrote,  after  aU  the  emigration 
and  other  methods  of  depopulation,  to  which  he  refers  as  having 
been  then  long  in  operation.     He  says : — 

"  Any  person  acquainted  with  the  state  of  husbandry  in  other 
"  parts  of  Scotland,  must  at  once  be  surprised  at  the  great  number 
"  of  servants  retained  upon  a  Highland  farm.  Many  fisums  in  the 
"  south  of  Scotland  are  exactly  similar  to  many  in  the  Highlands ; 
"  consisting  of  hill  grounds,  with  a  stock  of  black  cattle  or  sheep, 
''  and  a  certain  portion  of  arable  land.  Yet  upon  a  fisum  of  this 
"  kind  in  the  north,  you  will  find  more  than  double  the  number  of 
'^  servants  that  are  kept  upon  a  farm  of  the  same  rent  in  the  south 
"  of  Scotland.  In  the  south  the  power  of  labour  is  adapted,  and 
"  sometimes  too  narrowly  adapted,  to  the  size  of  the  possession, 
"  whether  large  or  small.  But  in  the  Highlands  the  number  of  men 
"  and  horses  upon  a  farm  are  often  found  equal  to  what  they  are 
"  upon  another  farm  much  larger,  both  in  rental  and  in  extent. 

"  A  superfluous  number  of  servants  and  horses  must  be  a  heavy 
"  load  both  upon  the  landlord  and  tenant.    It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
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"  that  the  farmers  in  the  Highlands  subject  themselves  to  this 
*'  burden  from  choice,  whatever  they  may  do  from  the  prevalence  of 
"  custom ;  but  there  are  circumstances  in  the  present  situation  of 
"  the  country  that  naturally  lead  to  the  present  practice. 

"•In  most  places  three  men  are  required  to  attend  an  ill-con- 
"  structed  plough ;  one  to  hold  it,  another  to  drive  four  horses 
"  abreast,  and  a  third  to  follow  with  a  spade  to  rectify  the  imperfec- 
"  tion  of  the  tilth.  Beside  these  where  the  reestlo  is  used  to  precede 
"  the  plough,  one  man  is  employed  to  hold  it,  and  another  to  drive 
"  one  or  two  horses.  By  this  awkward  management,  five  men  and 
"  five  or  six  horses  are  required  for  a  feeble  plough.  Thus  by  the 
"  want  of  proper  instruments  of  husbandry,  the  number  of  men 
"  servants  and  horses  is  rendered  much  greater  than  is  necessary. 

"  The  want  of  day  labourers  also  oblige  the  farmer  to  keep  more 
"  men  servants  than  what  he  constantly  requires,  but  whose  labour 
"  at  particular  seasons  is  necessary.  On  a  grazing  farm  the  manage- 
"  ment  of  the  milk  makes  a  considerable  article,  and  this,  with  the 
"  labour  of  procuring  peats  in  summer,  calls  for  a  number  of  hands. 
"  These  causes,  with  the  low  wages  of  the  servants,  their  easy  main- 
"  tenance,  and  the  established  custom  of  the  country,  all  conspire  to 
"  render  the  number  of  servants  upon  a  Highland  farm  far  larger 
"  than  anywhere  else. 

*'  A  man  who  rents  5/.  a-year,  will  be  found  to  keep  six  horses. 
"  On  a  farm  of  20/.  a-year,  you  will  find  twelve  or  fourteen  men 
"  and  women  servants.  Even  when  every  allowance  is  made  for  the 
"  situation  of  the  country,  there  certainly  must  be  something  wrong 
"  in  this  economy.  Mr.  McAulay,  Minister  of  Ardnamurchan,  who 
"  possessed  a  stellbow  farm  of  looL  rent,  executed  all  the  cultivation 
"  upon  it  with  four  men  servants,  which  employed  eight  when  this 
"  farm  was  in  the  possession  of  a  country  tenant.  Notwithstanding 
"  all  the  circumstances  mentioned  above,  it  is  probable  that  there 
'*  are  few  farms  in  the  Highlands  which  might  not  be  equally  well 
"  cultivated  with  one-third,  and  some  with  one-half  fewer  men 
"  servants  and  horses  than  what  are  used  at  present." 

On  the  same  point.  Pennant  says,  when  speaking  of  Skye,  "  a 
"  tacksman  of  50Z.  a-year  often  keeps  twenty  servants,  the  laziest 
"  of  creatures,  for  not  one  will  do  the  least  thing  that  does  not 
'*  belong  to  his  department. 

"  This  number  of  servants  seemed  to  answer  the  retainers  in 
"  great  families,  before  that  pernicious  custom  was  abolished  by 
"  Henry  VU.  The  cause  is  now  no  more,  but  the  habit  can't  be 
*  suddenly  shaken  off.** 

On  the  fourth  point,  which  is  a  question  both  of  fact  and  of 
principle,  viz.,  the  necessity,  as  a  first  step  to  improvement,  of  a 
more  definite  division  of  employment  and  of  labour,  so  that  farmers 
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Bhall  be  fenners  and  labourerB  should  be  labourers, — ^Dr.  Walker 
lays  down  the  sound  principle  with  reference  not  onlj  to  theory, 
but  with  reference  to  the  experience  of  all  other  portions  of  tJie 
country  where  an  improved  agriculture  had  been  established.  He 
says  that  "  the  improvement  of  Britain  has  been  accompUshed  by 
"  servants  hired  upon  wages  in  money  or  in  grain,  not  by  people 
"  who  were  also  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  land  on  their  own 
'^  account.  It  is  therefore  to  be  wished  that  the  same  practice 
"  should  take  place  in  the  Highlands ;  that  all  &rm  servants  should 
"  be  bound  to  their  master's  work  without  any  other  avocation,  and 
'*  that  all  persons  who  possess  land  should  have  their  whole  labour 
"  secured  to  them  without  any  infringement." 

Lastly,  Dr.  "Walker  introduces  his  remarks  on  these  portions 
with  the  enunciation  of  this  economic  principle :  "  It  is  a  great 
"  object  in  agriculture  to  execute  the  work  that  is  required  with  the 
"  least  power  and  at  the  least  expense." 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  quotations  I  have  made  from 
Dr.  Walker's  work,  that  emigration  from  the  Highlands  had  not 
only  begun,  but  had  become  so  considerable  as  to  attract  attention 
long  before  sheep  farming  on  a  large  scale  had  been  introduced,  and 
long  before  it  became  generally  prevalent  in  the  Highlands.  It  is 
not  less  remarkable,  as  indicating  one  of  the  most  deeply  seated 
causes  of  that  emigration,  that,  contrary  to  the  general  notion,  it 
began  not  with  the  poorer  but  with  the  upper  classes— ;with  the 
military  retainers  —  the  gentlemen  tacksmen,  who  under  the  old 
system  were  in  feet  a  class  of  middlemen  between  the  proprietor 
and  the  smaller  tenants.  They  were  generally  men  more  skilled  in 
arms  than  in  agriculture.  When  a  great  rise  in  the  value  of  cattle 
took  place,  and  the  proprietors  desiring  to  share  in  the  increased 
value  of  the  produce  of  their  estates,  very  generally  raised  their 
rents,  these  tacksmen  of  the  old  class  found  their  position  changed. 
They  were  accustomed  to  a  rude  abundance,  to  rents  paid  in  kind, 
and  to  these  rents  being  largely  furnished  to  them  out  of  the  hold- 
ings of  their  subtenants.  But  on  the  one  hand,  they  had  now 
become  accustomed,  in  the  ranks  of  the  British  army,  to  a  higher 
style  of  living ;  and  on  the  other  hand  they  found  an  increasing 
difficulty  in  giving  for  their  lands  such  rents  as  a  class  of  professional 
farmers  were  found  ready  to  give,  even  in  the  rude  and  unimproved 
state  oi  stock  ferming  which  then  eidsted.  Hence  the  first  move- 
ment of  emigration  came  from  the  gentlemen  tacksmen.  It  was 
followed  gradually,  but  continuously,  by  the  emigration  of  that 
numerous  class,  yearly  becoming  more  numerous  from  feeding  and 
breeding  on  potatoes,  whose  labour  was  not  only  useless,  but  an 
encumbrance  in  the  progress  of  agricultural  improvement. 

I  now  pass  to  another  point  of  great  importance  in  estimating 
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the  nature  of  the  change  which  has  made  the  Highland  counties  so 
largely  dependent  on  sheep  grazing.  It  is  indeed  a  strange  inver- 
sion of  the  truth  to  interpret  this  change  as  an  indication  of  a 
stagnant  or  declining  state,  to  connect  it,  directly  or  indirectly, 
"with  a  backwiaxd  movement  as  compared  with  other  more  thriving 
parts  of  Scotland.  The  fact  is,  that  this  change  had  already  been 
accomplished  in  other  parts  of  Scotland  long  before,  and  upon  that 
change  their  prosperity  had  been  founded.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Professor  Walker  remarks  that  many  other  parts  of  Scotland 
resembled  the  Highlands  in  physical  geography  and  in  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  the  farms  being  largely  composed  of  moorland  or  moun- 
tain pasture,  with  a  comparatively  small  extent  of  arable  land.  But 
in  those  other  parts,  especially  on  what  might  be  called  the  Border 
Highlands,  sheep  farming  on  a  large  scale  had  been  long  established. 
In  the  middle  ages,  the  great  middlemen  of  the  border  counties  are 
known  to  have  possessed  flocks  of  sheep  as  numerous  as  those  now 
possessed  by  the  largest  graziers.  It  was  the  ignorance  and  bar- 
barism of  the  Highlands  alone  which  had  prevented  a  similar  system 
of  agriculture  being  adopted  there.  There  never  was  a  country  in 
the  world  in  respect  to  which  nature  has  pointed  out  more  clearly 
the  agricultural  use  to  which  it  is  specially  adapted.  Wild  and 
rugged  as  it  is,  a  great  portion  of  its  mountain  ranges  are  placed 
under  a  mild  and  moist  climate,  most  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
natural  pasture.  Except  upon  the  highest  summits,  and  some  of 
the  midland  masses,  snow  lies  seldom,  and  never  for  any  long  time 
together.  Along  the  whole  extent  of  the  western  coast,  mountains 
of  great  elevation  are  covered  to  the  very  top  with  a  rich  and 
luxuriant  vegetation ;  and  even  those  peaks  and  ranges  which  are 
largely  occupied  by  rocks  and  stones,  have  a  fine  though  scanty 
herbage  of  their  own.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  to  those  who 
have  not  seen  it,  the  beauty  and  exuberance  of  the  mountain 
pastures  in  the  fulness  of  the  year.  They  always  remind  me  of  the 
expression  in  the  Psalms,  "  Thy  paths  drop  fatness." 

Now,  what  use  was  made  under  the  old  Highland  system  of 
these  abundant  treasures  of  their  soil  and  climate  P  Of  the  very  best 
parts  of  it  they  made,  as  we  have  seen,  but  a  poor  and  scanty  use ; 
and  of  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  whole  area  of  their  country  they 
made  literally  no  use  whatever.  Black  cattle  and  a  few  goats  were 
the  only  stock  in  the  country.  Every  one  knows  that  cattle  will 
not  ascend  to  the  higher  ranges,  and  they  are  incapable  of  climbing 
among  the  rocks  to  reach  the  innumerable  small  and  broken  but 
rich  fields  of  pasture  which  are  scattered  among  them.  Let  us  hear 
what  Dr.  Walker  says  of  the  actual  practice  pursued  in  the  High- 
lands at  the  time  he  wrote,  as  regards  the  use  made  of  the  upland 
pastures : — 
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'^  In  most  Highland  farms  there  ia  a  Bmall  portion  of  arable 
ground  and  a  large  extent  of  mountain  paBture  considerably 
distant.  The  homestead  is  on  the  arable  land,  and  generally 
situated  on  the  seashore,  by  the  side  of  a  lake  or  river,  or  low  in  a 
valley.  Here  the  farmer  with  his  cottagers  live  in  what  are  called 
their  winter  houses.  Soon  after  the  middle  of  June,  when  the 
arable  land  is  sown,  they  emigrate  from  these  dwellings  with  their 
cattle  to  a  mountainous  place  belonging  to  the  farm.  Here  they 
quickly  erect  or  repair  their  summer  houses  or  sheilings,  which 
are  composed  entirely  of  sods  and  the  branches  of  trees.  In  these 
dwellings  they  live  during  the  summer ;  their  only  occupation  is 
tending  the  cattle  on  the  heights,  and  the  manufacture  of  the 
butter  and  c?ieese.  Their  chief  sustenance  is  oat  or  barley  med, 
with  milk  in  its  different  forms.  In  this  way  they  pass  the  fine 
season  in  a  pastoral  and  cheerful  manner  of  life,  of  which  the 
people, are  extremely  fond.  When  the  com  begins  to  ripen,  about 
the  middle  of  August,  they  leave  their  pleasant  summer  residence 
and  return  to  their  winter  houses.  This  method  of  management 
is  natural  to  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  Highlands.  The  same  prevails  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and 
especially  in  Switzerland :  there  the  inhabitants  live  and  labour  in 
the  valleys  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  among  their  own 
cornfields  and  vineyards ;  but  during  the  height  of  the  summer 
they  enjoy  what  is  called  the  Alpinage.  They  ascend  the  Alps  to 
considerable  heights,  and  live  with  their  flocks  in  the  same  way, 
though  in  a  preferable  situation,  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  High- 
lands. 

"  By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  pasture  in  the  Highlands  is 
situated  at  great  heights,  and  much  of  it  in  places  inaccessible  to 
cattle  from  October  till  May.    Yet  upon  these  heights,  and  even 
upon  the  summits  of  very  high  mountains,  there  is  in  the  summer 
time  a  profusion  of  excellent  herbage.    To  these  places  the  cattle 
do  not  willingly  repair  but  in  the  finest  season,  and  will  even 
desert  them  in  summer  on  the  approach  of  wind  or  rain ;  for  in 
rigorous  weather  they  are  at  all  times  more  covetous  of  shelter 
than  pasture.    These  high  pastures  cannot  be  fiilly  applied  to  use, 
or  be  consumed,  but  by  means  of  diligent  herding.  By  the  neglect 
of  this  the  greatest  part  of  them  goes  to  waste.    They  are  not 
sufficiently  eaten  up  during  summer,  and  no  cattle  are  kept  upon 
them  after  the  end  of  August.    In  consequence  of  this  a  rank  and 
excellent  forage  is  everywhere  to  be  seen  at  these  great  heights 
in  September  and  October,  which  is  entirely  lost.    All  this  might 
be  avoided  and  much  gained,  if  the  cattle  were  confined  to  these 
high  pastures  by  careful  herding,  which  they  might  very  well  be  till 
the  end  of  October.    The  forage  in  the  low  grounds  would  then  be 
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"  spared  daring  the  whole  aatumn,  and  become  highly  serviceable 
"  in  winter  when  it  ia  most  required. 

"  Serding, 

"  The  above  art  is  well  understood  and  carefully  practised  by  the 
^'  storemasters  of  the  south  in  the  pasturage  of  sheep.  The  flocks 
"  are  attentively  herded  from  morning  till  evening.  They  are  not 
"  suffered  to  stray  at  large,  but  are  directed  by  the  shepherd  in  their 
"  walk  during  the  day,  and  to  their  resting-place  at  night.  They  are 
"  conducted  to  the  pasture  proper  for  them  at  the  different  seasons, 
"  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole  herbage  upon  the  farm  is 
"  rendered  useful.  This  practice  of  the  south  country  herds  is 
"  known  to  many  peopl^  in  the  Highlands,  and  they  ought  to  observe 
"  it  carefully  in  the  management  of  their  sheep.  But  to  observe  it 
"  in  the  management  of  their  black  cattle  is  a  matter  of  still  greater 
"  moment.  Tet  in  this  article  they  are  in  most  places  inexcusably 
"  inattentive.  The  cattle  are  not  properly  herded,  nor  directed  to 
"  their  pasture  with  sufficient  care ;  they  are  allowed  to  roam  at 
"  large  over  the  whole  farm ;  they  are  suffered  to  pick  and  choose 
"  their  own  pasture,  which  can  never  turn  out  either  to  the  advantage 
"  of  the  farmer  or  to  the  benefit  of  the  stock  at  large.  The  grass  at 
"  great  heights  is  neglected,  and  left  to  decay  and  wither  in  the  winds. 
"  The  coarser  grasses  in  the  lower  parts,  to  which  the  cattle  ought  to 
"  be  confined  during  summer,  are  avoided,  and  in  a  great  measure 
"  lost.  The  spots  of  fine  grass  which  should  be  their  relief  early  in 
"  spring  and  late  in  autumn,  are  perpetually  eaten  to  the  ground. 
'*  In  this  matter  there  is  no  dependence  to  be  had  on  the  instinct  of 
"  cattle,  for  they  would  rather  have  a  mouthful  of  such  fine  grass 
"  than  a  bellyful  of  grasses  of  a  coarser  kind.  To  consume  the  coarse 
**  pastiure  upon  a  farm  at  the  proper  season,  they  must  be  compelled 
"  by  careful  herding.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  whole  pasture 
"  upon  a  Highland  farm  can  be  turned  to  its  full  account. 

"  The  farm  servants  in  the  Highlands  are  not  accustomed  to  that 
"  regular  and  assiduous  herding  of  cattle  that  is  necessary  in  a 
"  pastoral  country.  'They  look  after  them  only  by  fits  and  starts,  and 
"  without  a  due  regard  either  to  the  nature  of  their  food,  or  of  the 
"  grounds  which  they  ought  to  occupy.  The  servants  employed  are 
"  not  even  clothed  for  the  purpose.  Hardy  as  they  are,  a  tartan 
**  jacket,  a  kilt,  and  brogues  that  take  in  and  give  out  the  water  as  it 
"  comes,  cannot  afford  sufficient  shelter  to  a  man  who  is  to  remain 
"  the  whole  day  abroad  in  cold  winds,  rain,  and  snow.  In  the  moun- 
"  tainous  parts  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  in  as  severe  situations 
"  as  any  in  the  Highlands,  the  herds  are  clothed  in  a  different 
"  manner.  Besides  an  under  waistcoat,  they  have  clothes  of  warm 
'^  coarse  clothe  warm  stockings  of  a  double  thread,  strong  thick 
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"  shoes,  and  a  large  thick  plaid  to  cover  them  entirely  upon  every 
"  emergency.  Thus  clothed  they  can  continue  all  day  in  the  moat 
"  boisterous  weather,  and  remain  abroad,  as  they  often  do,  in  the 
"  most  tempestuous  nights ;  but  without  such  raiment  thej  conld 
"  neither  pursue  their  business  nor  do  justice  ito  their  masters." 

Under  these  conditions  of  agriculture,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  more  than  one-half,  probably  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  total  meat-producing  acreage  of 
the  country  was  entirely  and  absolutely  lost,  and  that  the  conyersion 
of  the  mountains  into  sheep  grazings  was  as  much  a  reclamation  of 
waste  lands  as  if  the  whole  of  that  vast  area  had  been  for  the  first 
time  reclaimed  from  the  sea.  Sheep  are  wonderfully  adapted  for  the 
complete  consumption  of  all  available  pastures.  They  climb  every- 
where, and  are  never  so  healthy  and  strong  as  when  they  have  wide 
and  steep  ranges  as  their  feeding  ground.  Accordingly  the  moment 
their  adaptability  to  the  Highlands  was  established,  they  spread 
rapidly  over  the  whole  of  it.  The  increase  of  value  consequent  on 
this  husbandry,  has  been  enormous  ;  and,  notwithstanding  Professor 
Levies  objection,  I  must  indicate  to  the  Society  what  has  been  this 
increased  contribution  of  the  Highlands  to  the  national  wealth,  by 
representing  it  in  the  figures  of  rental.  Thus,  I  am  told  of  one 
estate  which  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  was  ofiered  under  lease 
at  400/.  a-year,  and  is  now  worth  io,cx)o/.  a-year ;  that  is,  the  rise 
has  been  in  the  proportion  of  100  to  4.  I  know  cases  myself  where, 
even  within  the  last  twenty-two  years,  the  rise  has  been  firom  200/. 
to  1,100/. 

Pennant  gives  some  data  which  enable  us  to  estimate  the  value 
of  the  cattle  exported  (1772)  from  the  large  parish  of  Ghiirloeh  in 
West  Eoss  at  about  1,260/.  I  am  informed  by  the  proprietor  that 
the  value  of  its  exports  now  is  upwards  of  13,000/.  In  this  case 
there  has  been  also  a  great  increase  of  population;  his  estimate  was 
2,800 ;  the  census  of  1861  gave  5,438. 

Of  the  next  parish  of  Loch  Broom,  Pennant  says  that  as  in  most 
of  the  other  lochs,  only  a  very  few  of  the  natives  possessed  boats. 
Now  I  am  informed  almost  the  whole  population  have  nets  and 
shares  in  boats  for  the  herring  fishery. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  diminution  of  a  population  purely  agri- 
cultural, so  far  from  being  a  phenomenon  affecting  the  Highlands 
only,  is  but  one  example  of  the  effects  of  a  great  general  law,  which 
has  been  operating  and  is  now  operating  over  the  richest  and  most 
highly  civilized  countries  in  the  world.  To  increase  produce,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  economise  labour,  is  the  double  object  and  the 
invariable  result  of  every  improvement  in  the  arts.  The  art  of  agri- 
culture is  no  exception ;  in  it,  as  in  all  others,  the  advance  of  know- 
ledge and  of  skill  dispenses  with  a  large  share  of  the  labour  of 
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human  hands.  This,  at  least,  is  the  result  of  one  stage,  and  that  a 
most  important  one,  in  the  progress  of  agriculture ; — a  population 
numerous,  hut  accustomed  to,  and  contented  with  a  low  standard  of 
living  for  themselves,  and  yielding  no  surplus  for  the  support  of 
others,  gives  place  to  a  population  smaller  in  amount,  but  enjoying  a 
higher  civilization,  and  contributing  in  a  corresponding  degree  to  the- 
general  progress  of  the  world.  Thus  it  is  that  the  richest  and  most 
productive  parts  of  our  own  country  are  comparatively  the  most 
thinly  peopled.  The  splendid  agriculture  of  the  I>othians  and  of 
Berwickshire,  exhibits  miles  of  country  in  the  highest  condition  of 
cultivation,  with  a  singular  paucity  of  human  habitations.  The 
same  result  appears  in  those  counties  of  England  where  agriculture 
is  equally  advanced.  Nor  is  the  fact  of  a  stationary  or  declining 
population,  in  districts  purely  agricultural,  confined  to  countries 
where  land  is  owned  and  occupied  under  the  peculiar  conditions 
which  prevail  with  us.  In  France  where,  as  is  well  known,  very 
different  conditions  of  property  and  of  tenure  exist,  the  same  fact 
neveiHiheless  appears«  Whatever  increase  of  population  arises  in 
I*rance,  is  an  increase  in  the  towns,  which  does  not  do  much  more 
than  keep  pace  with  the  decrease  of  population  in  the  rural  districts. 
It  is  stated  in  an  interesting  article  in  the  ^'Eevue  des  Deux 
"  Mondes"*  of  last  month  (May,  1866),  that  the  greater  number 
even  of  the  small  towns  and  villages  in  France  remain  stationary,  or 
actually  decline  in  population.  More  than  half  the  departments  of 
France  are  declining  in  population ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  one  of 
these  most  nearly  resembling  the  Highlands  in  the  conditions  of 
physical  geography,  the  department  of  '*  Les  Basses  Alpes,"  is 
specially  mentioned  as  having  lost  since  the  middle  ages  more  than 
one-third  of  its  population.  It  is  a  stiU  more  remarkable  example 
of  the  operation  of  the  same  great  law,  if  it  be  true,  as  the  same 
article  asserts  that  a  similar  result  appears  even  in  the  new  world, 
and  that  a  great  number  of  the  agricultural  districts  in  l!^ew  Eng- 
land have  lost  a  great  part  of  their  population  by  double  emigration, 
one  into  the  great  commercial  cities  of  the  coast,  another  to  that 
same  far  west  which  is  attracting  so  many  millions  from  the  crowded 
populations  of  Europe. 

Is  it  then  a  sentiment  founded  upon  reason,  is  it  a  wise  philo- 
sophy, which  deplores,  and  regards  as  the  symptom  of  decline,  a 
phenomenon  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  exhibited  over  so  large  a 
part  of  the  most  thriving  nations  of  the  world,  and  which,  as  a 
matter  of  theory,  can  be  connected  so  certainly  with  the  very  causes 
of  our  prosperity,  and  with  the  most  convincing  evidences  of  our 
growth  in  knowledge  ? 

•  **  Do  Sentiment  cle  In  Nuture,"  pnr  M.  EHe  Bcclus. 
VOL.  XXTX.      PAUT  IT.  2  K 
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Such  nve  the  general  facts  and  principles  which  account  for,  and 
satisfactorily  explain,  the  continuous  emigration  of  the  Highlanders, 
so  far  at  least  as  it  has  yet  gone.  But  here  the  question  arises,  how 
far  has  it  gone  ?  It  is  true  that  there  are  particular  districts  less 
'  populous  than  they  once  were,  but  the  counties,  as  a  whole,  hare  aU 
gained  in  population  since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  except  the 
county  of  Argyll.  Argyll  in  1801  stood  at  8i,ocx),  and  in  1831  bad 
reached  its  maximum  at  100,000 ;  it  is  now  only  79,000.  But  Inver- 
ness was  only  72,000  in  1801,  and  is  now  88,000 ;  Boss  and  Cro- 
marty had  56,000  in  1801,  and  ha9  now  81,000. 

The  theoretical  result  to  which  those  who  deplored  that  emigntion 
have  always  looked  forward,  was  no  other  than  this — ^that  the  High- 
lands would  become  a  mere  grazing  ground  of  the  southern  conn^es 
and  of  England — ^tenanted  by  a  few  large  capitalists  and  by  a  few 
solitary  shepherds.  This  is  the  result  which  those  who  do  not  know 
the  Highlands,  very  commonly  suppose  has  actually  arrived.  They 
think  that  tillage  is  diminishing,  that  fertile  land  is  being  given  np 
to  sheep,  that  little  or  nothing  is  being  spent  on  the  improvement 
of  the  soi|.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  this  is  a  pure 
delusion,  a  delusion  as  gross — ^and  this  is  saying  much — as  has  ever 
prevailed  in  England  respecting  the  social  condition  of  the  most 
distant  countries  of  the  earth,  and  which  is  the  less  excusable  when 
it  is  propagated  respecting  a  country  every  part  of  which  is  within 
thirty-six  hours  of  London.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  there  are  many 
spots  in  the  Highlands  which  were  formerly  tilled  which  are  tilled 
no  longer ;  but  this  is  only  saying  that  the  rude  and  ignorant  agri- 
culture of  other  days  is  gone.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  millions 
of  acres  are  now  under  sheep  which  formerly  supported,  during  half 
the  year,  the  cattle  of  the  summer  sheiling,  and  for  the  rest  of  tiie 
year  was  ranged  over  by  nothing  but  the  eagle  and  the  fox.  But 
this  is  only  saying  that  the  true  and  natural  use  has  been  found  fi>r 
those  upland  pastures,  which  now  maintain  throughout  the  year 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  animals  which 
minister  to  the  wants  of  man.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  glena  which 
once  maintained,  with  frequent  famines,  and  with  occasional  assis- 
tance from  unwilling  Lowlanders,  a  population  which  lived  in  idle- 
ness, ignorance,  and  poverty,  are  now  tenanted  perhaps  by  some  one 
or  two,  or  three  or  four  or  five  tenant  farmers;  but  t^is  is  only 
saying  that  at  last  that  change  has  come  in  the  Highlands  whidi  had 
come  long  before  in  the  Lowlands  and  in  England,  and  which  has 
been  in  every  portion  of  this  country  the  one  indispensable  condition 
of  au  improved  and  improving  agriculture.  Unfortunately,  and  as  I 
think,  much  to  our  national  discredit,  we  have  not  hitherto  had  any 
statistics  of  agriculture  which  are  of  any  value ;  but  the  general  &ct 
18  notorious  to  all  who  know  the  Highlands,  that  tillage  has  not  been 
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decreasing,  but  on  the  contrarj  has  been  increasingy  and  that  enor- 
mously. It  has  retired  indeed  from  the  steeper  banks  an^  braes, 
and  from  the  light  shingly  soils  which  were  formerly  the  only  soils 
adapted  by  natural  drainage  for  cereal  cultivation.  It  has  retired 
also  for  the  most  part  from  the  little  patches  among  the  rocks  oii 
which  the  ancient  populations  raised  their  hand&ls  of  barley.  Buf; 
for  every  acre  which  has  been  thus  abandoned  to  pasture,  probably 
not  less  than  ten  acres  have  been  added  during  the  last  century 
to  the  tillage  land  of  the  Highland  counties.  The  valleys  have  to 
large  extent  been  cleared  and  drained,  and  fields  of  turnips  are 
yearly  extending  their  boundaries  up  the  slopes  of  the  lower  hills. 
Comfortable  farmsteads  have  been  and  are  being  rapidly  substituted 
for  the  rude  and  rickety  buildings  of  the  older  system. 

And  to  this  improved  and  extended  tillage,  sheep  farming  has 
been  not  a  hinderance  or  a  substitute,  but  a  most  powerful  stimulant 
and  encouragement.  Dairy  farming,  where  it  prevails,  has  contri- 
buted to  the  same  result.  My  own  impression  is,  not  that  there  is 
too  little,  but  that  there  is  too  much  cereal  cultivation  in  the  High- 
lands. Except  in  certain  districts  of  fine  land  and  a  comparatively 
favourable  climate,  com  is  not,  and  can  never  be,  raised  at  a  profit  in 
the  Western  Highlands.  But  it  forms,  or  is  as  yet  believed  to  form, 
a  necessary  item  in  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  a  necessary  accom- 
paniment of  the  turnip  cultivation,  which  is  essential  for  the  feeding 
of  all  kinds  of  stock. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  general  result  as  indicated  by  the  state  of 
occupation  of  land  in  the  Highland  counties.  It  was  evident  to  me, 
from  Professor  Levi's  paper,  that  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
facts  upon  this  subject,  because  he  wrote  as  if  land  in  the  Highlands 
were  occupied  for  the  most  part  either  by  great  capitalists  holding 
miles  of  country  under  sheep,  or  else  by  the  old  crofter  class,  of 
whose  condition  he  gave  such  a  deplorable  account.  No  allusion, 
whatever,  was  made  to  any  middle  class  of  tenantry,  and  accordingly 
in  my  address  to  the  Highland  Society  at  Inverness,  I  took  occasion 
to  refer  to  this  strange  omission.  Professor  Levi  in  the  letter  to  the 
"  Morning  Post,"  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  confirmed  the 
impression  I  had  derived  from  his  paper,  and  says  specifically  that  he 
apprehends  very  few  of  that  middle  class  of  tenants  exist  in  the 
Highlands.  Of  course  the  definition  of  classes  is  somewhat  indeter- 
minate. Let  us,  therefore,  assume  a  definition  for  the  purpose  of 
arriving  at  determinate  results.  In  the  Lothians  and  in  other  dis- 
tricts of  high  farming,  a  farm  of  i,cx)oZ.  a-year  rent  would  not  be 
reckoned  in  the  class  of  large  farms ;  neither  would  it  be  so  con- 
sidered among  the  great  grazings  of  the  north.  But  I  Vill  take  a 
much  lower  figure,  I  will  assume  500/.  a-year  rent  as  the  dividing 
line — farms  below  that  rental  only  being  reckoned  as  belonging  to 
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the  middle  class,  and  holdings  between  20L  and  100/.  to  the  class 
of  small  farms,  all  below  20L  to  the  crofting  class.  Now  here  we  are 
upon  ground  where  the  facts  can  be  clearly  ascertained,  and  can  be 
represented  in  statistical  returns,  which  are  not  only  authentic  but 
authoritatire,  and  are  accessible  to  all.  The  valuation  roll  of  the 
counties  in  Scotland,  made  up  under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and 
upon  which  all  county  assessments  are  raised,  shows  the  actual  value 
of  every  holding  in  the  county,  and  the  aggregate  value  of  the  whole. 
I  have  had  the  valuation  roll  of  all  the  four  counties  in  discussion 
examined,  and  the  following  is  the  result : — 

In  Argyleshire  there  are  5,095  occupiers  of  land,  and  of  this 
number  only  62  pay  above  500Z.  a-year,  leaving  no  less  than  5,033 
tenants,  all  belonging  to  the  middle  or  lower  classes  of  occupations. 
Of  these  again  no  less  than  1,882  belong  to  the  middle  class  pro- 
perly so  called,  that  is,  tenants  paying  a  rent  between  20/.  and  500Z. 
And  of  these  again  796  lie  between  looZ.  and  500/.  I  may  farther 
add,  from  my  own  knowledge  and  observation,  though  I  have  not  the 
precise  return,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  farms  between 
looZ.  and  500/.  are  really  farms  under  300/.  Below  20/.  there  are 
Btill  no  less  than  3,151  crofter  occupiers  in  the  county  of  ArgylL 

The  total  rental  represented  by  the  tenants  above  500Z.  is 
45,247/.,  showing  an  average  of  between  700Z.  and  Bool,  a-year. 
The  rental  represented  by  the  crofting  class  is  22,334/.  The  rental 
represented  by  the  classes  above  them  is  262,899/.  So  that,  in  fact, 
if  we  took  as  our  standard  the  state  of  occupancy  in  some  of  the 
Lowland  counties,  we  might  fairly  say  that  the  whole  county  of 
Argyll  is  held  either  by  the  small  class,  or  by  the  middle  class  of 
farmers. 

In  the  county  of  Inverness  the  results  are  not  dissimilar.  The 
total  number  of  tenants  is  4,951 ;  and  of  these  again  only  63  belong 
to  the  great  capitalist  class,  paying  upwards  of  500/.  a-year;  491  are 
between  100/.  and  500/.;  978  are  between  20/.  and  100/.,  whilst 
3,419  belong  to  the  crofting  class.  It  thus  appears  that  by  far  the 
largest  portion  of  both  counties  are  held  by  a  middle  class  of  occu- 
piers properly  so  called.  In  Inverness  the  rental  represented  by  the 
3,149  crofters  is  only  25,191/.,  whilst  the  rental  represented  by  the 
three  classes  above  them  is  197,513/. 

In  Boss-shire  the  figures  stand  thus :  total  number  of  tenants 
6,095.  Of  these  only  40  are  above  500/.  rent;  333  pay  between 
100/.  and  500/.;  no  less  than  591  between  20/.  and  100/.,  and  5,131 
less  than  20/.  representing  the  crofting  class.  The  total  rental  of 
the  county  is  193,000/.,  and  the  crofters  pay  of  this  only  25,491/. 

Compare  this  state  of  occupancy  with  that  of  East  Lothian,  long 
considered,  and  with  truth,  the  very  garden  of  Scotland.  The  agri- 
cultural rental  is  173,000/.,  and  this  great  rental  is  paid  by  the  com- 
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paratively  small  number  of  376  tenants ;  of  these  there  are  only 
41  under  20/.;  between  20L  and  100/.  there  are  63 ;  between  100/. 
and  500/.  there  are  119 ;  and  above  ^ooL  there  are  153  ;  so  that  in 
one  of  the  Highland  counties  (Argyll)  of  which  Professor  Levi  says 
there  are  very  few  middle  class  tenants,  there  are  no  less  than  ten 
times  the  number  of  that  class  that  are  to  be  found  in  East  Lothian. 

These  figures  prove  conclusively  that  it  is  a  delusion  to  suppose 
that  the  old  crofting  class  of  tenantry  has  been  sacrificed  in  order  to 
make  way  only,  or  even  principally,  for  great  grazing  capitalists. 
They  prove  that  the  bulk  of  the  Highland  counties  are  being 
possessed  by  a  middle  class  of  tenantry,  with  holdings  accessible 
to  men  of  small  capital,  and' actually  held  by  many  of  the  old 
inhabitants  of  the  country — ^almost  all  of  them  above  100^.  having 
the  usual  Scotch  tenure  of  a  nineteen  years'  lease. 

Whilst  on  this  point  I  may  notice  an  observation  w^ich  fell  from 
Mr.  Mill,  in  one  of  the  late  discussions  on  the  Irish  Tenure  of  Land 
Bill.  Mr.  Mill  referred  to  the  fact  that  Britain  is  the  only  country 
in  the  world  where  land  was  held  almost  exclusively  in  large  estates, 
occupied  by  a  class  of  capitalists  selected  by  competition,  and  with 
the  labouring  class  for  the  most  separated  altogether  from  either 
the  ownership  or  from  the  occupancy  of  land.  Now  this  involves  I 
think  a  very  erroneous  conception  of  the  facts — or  at  least  a  very 
partial  and  incorrect  representation  of  them.  It  is  indeed  quite 
true  that  the  labouring  classes  are  for  the  most  part  separated  from 
the  ownership  of  land;  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  they 
are  separated  from  the  occupancy  of  land.  The  occupation  of  land 
by  great  capitalists,  selected  by  competition,  is  indeed  the  condition 
of  those  counties  and  districts,  especially  in  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  England,  where  agriculture  is  most  advanced :  but  this  is  a  wholly 
incorrect  description  of  the  class  which  chiefly  occupies  land  over  a 
great  part  of  very  thriving  districts  both  in  England  and  in  Scot- 
land. 

It  is  of  course  not  easy  to  give  a  strict  definition  of  the  labour- 
ing classes,  and  the  mere  fact  of  being  in  possession  of  a  bit  of  land 
as  a  tenant  still  carries  with  it,  especially  in  the  Highlands,  a  social 
standing  and  position  which  is  highly  valued.  So  far  as  this  mere 
social  feeling  is  concerned  there  is  a  clear  line,  though  not  a  very 
tangible  one,  between  a  labourer  and  a  tenant.  But  I  should  say 
of  the  whole  body  of  tenantry  having  farms  under  300/.  or  400^. 
a-year,  that  they  are  emphatically  working  men.  They  take  a 
principal  part  in  the  labour  of  their  own  farms ;  they  help  to  shear 
the  com,  to  carry  the  corn,  to  thatch  the  stacks,  and  their  sons 
and  often  their  daughters  contribute  the  most  efficient  labour  they 
employ.  I  know  no  position  which  combines  in  so  eminent  a  degree 
some  social  consideration  with  continuqus,  actiye,  and  honourable 
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labour  as  the  position  of  the  small  feirmers,  who  paj  the  great  bulk 
of  agricultural  rent  in  all  the  western  and  northern  counties  of 
Scotland.  And  here  I  stop  for  a  moment  to  say,  that  I  regard  this 
class  of  small  farmers, — that  is  of  farmers  belongiDg  essentiallj  to  tiie 
labouring  classes, — as  a  valuable  link  in  the  social  chain.  I  should 
deeply  regret  to  see  the  West  of  Scotland  tenanted,  as  a  great  pari 
of  the  East  of  Scotland  is,  exclusively  by  a  class  of  great  capitalists, 
and  with  no  holdings  of  land  which  are  accessible  to  men  of  com- 
paratively limited  means.  There  is  a  natural  tendency  in  this  direc- 
tion, because  small  farms  involve  increased  expense  in  the  number  of 
farm  buildings.  But  I 'am  satisfied  that  there  are  other  advantages 
which  economically  make  up  to  proprietors  for  this  difference ;  and 
there  is  the  immense  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  more  numerous,  and  at 
least  an  equally  industrious,  tenantry.  In  Scotland  the  more  per- 
manent and  costly  improvements  are  generally  executed  by  the  land- 
lord ;  but  I  am  sure  that  we  owe  much  to  this  class  of  tenants, 
in  that  steady  increase  in  the  value  of  land  which  has  been  so 
remarkable  in  Scotland,  and  nowhere  more  remarkable  than  in  the 
Highlands. 

And  here  I  would  temiad  the  Society  that  the  Highlands,  aa 
much  as  any  other  part  of  Scotland,  are  £w  in  advance  of  the  greater 
part  of  England  in  respect  to  sound  principles  of  tenure.      As  a 
general  rule,  all  agricultural  tenants  above  50/.  of  rent,  hold  under 
leases  of  ample  duration,  to  secure  to  them  the  fruits  of  thdr 
industry  and  their  outlay.      In  no  part  of  Scotland  is  there  less 
sympathy  than  among  Highland  proprietors,  with  the  feeling  so 
prevaltot  among  proprietors  in  England,  that  to  grant  long  leases  to 
agricultural  tenants  is  to  part  with  a  discretion  and  a  power  essential 
to  the  enjoyment  of  property.     I  recollect,  not  long  ago,  asking  an 
English  proprietor  who  had  purchased  a  considerable  property  in  the 
Highlands,  how  he  liked  it,  and  whether  he  often  went  there. 
"  Oh,"  he  said,  "  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  now."     I  thought  he 
must  mean  that  it  no  longer  belonged  to  him,  and  observed  that  I 
had  not  heard  of  its  having  been  resold.  "  Oh,"  he  said,  in  explana- 
tion, '*  I've  not  sold  it — but  I've  let  it  on  that  abominable  Scotch 
"  system  of  yours— on  a  lease  for  nineteen  years ;  and  of  course 
''  I  can't  take  the  same  interest  in  it  as  before ;  I  consider  that 
*'  I  have  parted  with  the  property,  so  far  as  regards  my  personal 
**  pleasure  in  it,  for  the  term  of  the  lease,  and  as  I  don't  expect  to 
"  outlive  it,  I've  virtually  parted  with  it  for  my  life."    There  is  no 
such  feeling — irrational  feeling  as  I  must  be  allowed  to  call  it— 
among  Highland  proprietors.     And  here  I  cannot  help  saying  that 
this  feeling  is  founded  on  customs  and  associations  which  I  am 
satisfied  ase  even  more  injurious  to  proprietors  than  they  are  to 
tenants.    The  truth  is,  that  as  regards  the  mere  personal  interest^ 
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of  tenants,  the  objections  made  to  tenancies  at  will  are  yery  often 
exaggerated.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  in  almost  all  old  estates  in 
England  the  tenants  are,  in  a  sense*,  as  secure  against  being  turned 
out  as  if  they  held  under  lease.  Custom,  and  the  position  and 
character  of  landlords,  make  it  morally  impossible  for  them  to  make 
unjust  and  arbitrary  changes,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  told  that 
some  of  the  most  improved  parts  of  England  are  so  held.  But  as 
regards  the  interests  of  proprietors,  I  have  never  had  a  doubt  that 
the  operation  of  leases  is  all  in  their  favour.  Under  tenancies  at  will 
no  time  ever  comes  when  as  a  matter  of  course  the  bargain  between 
landlord  and  tenant  is  revised.  To  revalue  farms  held  from  time 
immemorial,  and  to  impose  an  entirely  new  scale  of  rents,  is  a  step 
which  must  be  gratuitously  undertaken  by  the  landlord,  and  is  often 
considered  a  hardship  by  the  tenant.  But  the  termination  of  a  lease 
is  of  necessity  a  time  for  reconsideration  of  terms  and  for  revisal 
of  rents.  When  a  proprietor  has  let  his  land  for  a  period  so  long  as 
nineteen  years,  he  feels  that  he  has  a  right  at  the  end  of  it  to  realise 
any  increased  value  which  may  belong  to  that  land,  whether  that 
increase  of  value  arises  out  of  improvements  to  which  he  has  con- 
tributed, or  to  the  natural  rise  in  the  valuQ  of  its  produce.  Accord- 
ingly, whether  that  value  is  brought  to  the  test  of  open  competition, 
or  whether  it  is  estimated  by  the  judgment  of  valuators,  a  readjust- 
ment of  rent  is  always  the  result,  and  this,  is  a  result  which  being 
periodically  repeated  at  the  end  of  every  lease,  tends  to  raise  the 
rental  of  land  and  to  keep  the  methods  of  agriculture  up  to  the 
newest  measures  of  knowledge  and  of  skill. 

1  am  satisfied  that  this  is  the  real  cause  of  the  higher  rental  of 
land  in  Scotland  as  compared  with  England— a  difference  which  as 
regards  a  great  part  of  England  is  very  observable,  but  does  not 
exist  in  the  case  of  those  border  counties  where  the  Scotch  system 
of  leases  prevails. 

I  must  observe,  however,  that  the  good  effect  of  leases  can  only 
arise  in  the  case  of  tenants  who  not  only  have  industry  and  some 
capital,  but  whose  holdings  are  of  a  kind  and  of  an  extent  which, 
under  the  locid  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  and  of  markets  and 
produce,  are  sufficient  to  exercise  that  industry  to  advantage.  To 
give  leases  to  tenants  whose  knowledge  and  whose  industry  were 
such  as  you  have  heard  described  as  prevalent  in  the  Highlands 
eighty  years  ago,  would  be  simply  to  perpetuate  a  system  of  agri- 
culture incompatible  with  any  improvement  whatever.  Even  when 
habits  of  industry  have  improved  and^  have  become  established,  hold- 
ings which  are  too  small  to  support  or  to  give  room  for  an  improved 
husbandry,  ought  of  course  not  to  be  kept  up  under  the  protection 
of  leases.  It  must  always  be  a  local  question,  where  and  under 
what  conditions  small  crofts  can  be  permanently  held  with  advantage. 
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In  the  east  of  EoBS-shire  there  is  a  thriving  class  of  crofters  who,  I 
am  informed,  hold  generally  under  nineteen  years'  leases,  and  where 
extensive  improvements  have  been  effected  by  this  class  and  by  a 
class  somewhat  higher.  And  in  this  lies  the  great  mistake  made  by 
those  who  advocate  either  fixity  of  tenure,  or  any  step  towards  fixily 
of  tenure  indiscriminately  for  all  tenants,  and  especially  for  the 
cottier  tenantry  of  Ireland,  where  a  very  low  standard  of  living  is  the 
standard  of  the  people,  and  no  want  is  felt  for  the  comforts  of  civili- 
zation. Where  skill  and  knowledge  and  capital  are  alike  unknown 
security  of  tenure  does  but  increase  and  perpetuate  the  worst  evils 
in  the  condition  of  an  agricultural  population.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  miseries  and  starvation  of  the  cottier  tenantry  of  Ireland  have 
arisen  under  a  system  of  very  long  leases,  for  indefinite  terms  ot 
lives,  held  by  middlemen,  who  subdivided  their  farms  to  a  population 
contented  if  they  lived  at  all  on  a  few  potatoes  and  a  little  milk. 
And  be  it  remembered  that  every  tenant  becomes  a  middleman  who 
has  a  holding  capable  of  being  subdivided,  that  is,  capable  of  con- 
taining a  few  more  hovels  and  a  few  more  potato  rigs.  Long  leases 
under  such  conditions  of  society  have  been,  and  must  always  be, 
the  prolific  source  and  origin  of  evils  which  it  may  take  generations 
to  remedy.  I  believe  that  the  emigration  which  so  many  are  now 
deploring  in  Ireland,  is  nothing  but  the  remedy  which  natnre  affords 
for  a  long  continued  disregard  of  her  economic  laws.  I  shall  not 
believe  that  emigration  to  be  excessive  till  wages  in  Ireland  rise  to 
a  higher  level,  nor  until  the  scramble  for  potato  grounds  among  a 
pauper  tenantry  gives  place  to  legitimate  competition  among  a  class 
of  farmers  who  have  some  knowledge  and  some  capital,  and  whose 
scale  of  living  compels  them  to  demand  a  reasonable  profit.  To 
them  let  leases  be  given  in  all  cases,  and  we  shall  then  see  in  the 
West  of  Ireland,  what  we  have  already  seen  in  the  West  of  Scot- 
land— an  improving  agriculture  and  a  thriving  people. 

But  we  may  well  be  asked,  after  the  account  I  have  given  of  the 
Highlands,  how  it  happens  that  the  world  has  heard  so  often  of 
Highland  distress,  and  has  been  appealed  to  for  pecuniary  aid  in 
relief  of  that  distress  ?  My  answer  is,  that  this  distress  has  existed, 
and  has  existed  only,  in  those  districts  of  the  Highlands  where  the 
old  conditions  of  society  have  not  yet  given  way  before  the  advance 
of  sheep  farming  or  of  dairy  farming,  and  those  changes  in  the 
occupation  of  land  which  are  a  necessary  step  towards  an  improved 
husbandry.  It  has  arisen  exclusively  among  the  old'  class  of  small 
crofters,  which  still  exists  along  the  west  coast,  and  especially  in  the 
Islands.  The  best  way  of  bringing  this  home  to  the  mind  of  the 
Society,  will  be  to  exhibit  a  map  of  the  Highlands,  showing  where 
that  distress  existed  during  the  last  period  in  which  it  attracted 
general  notice,  viz.,  during  the  years  of  the  potato  famine.  It  will  be 
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seen  at  once  that  the  distressed  districts  are  pi^cisely  those  in  vhich 
the  old  crofting  system  is  still  lingering.  Wherever  the  crofts  have 
been  consolidated  into  farms  of  moderate  size,  no  distress  has  ever 
arisen  from  the  failure  of  potatoes.  Bat  this  is  a  process  whicli 
cannot  be  carried  into  effect  without  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  the  people  who  now  derive  from  the  land  a  scant  and  precarious 
subsistence.  The  same  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  facts  of 
pauperism  as  existing  at 'the  present  moment,  and  with  the  view 
of  bringing  those  facts  in  an  authoritative  form  before  the  Society, 
I  now  add  the  following  memorandum  on  the  subject,  kindly  fur- 
nished to  me  by  Sir  John  McNeill,  K.C.B.,  who  presides  over  the 
Poor  Law  Board  in  Scotland : — 

''  In  1851  the  population  of  Scotland,  according  to  the  census 
"  of  that  year,  was  2,888,742,  and  that  of  the  four  principal  High- 
'^  land  counties  (Argyll,  Inverness,  Boss  and  Sutherland),  was 
"  294,497. 

"  At  14th  May,  1851,  the  total  number  of  poor  on  the  roll 
"  (including  dependents),  in  all  Scotland,  was  113,086  (being  one 
"  pauper  to  every  25*5  of  the  population)  ;  and  in  the  four  High- 
"  land  counties  14,856  (being  one  pauper  in  every  19*8  of  their 
"  population). 

"  In  1861,  the  population  of  Scotland  was,  according  to  the 
"  census  of  that  year,  3,062,294.  The  increase  from  1851  to  1861 
"  was,  therefore,  at  the  average  annual  rate  of  17,355,  ^^ich  would 
"  give  for  1864  a  population  of  3,114,359.  But  that  of  the  four 
"  Highland  counties  was  then  275,345,  showing  an  average  annual 
"  decrease  of  1,915,  which  would  give  for  1864  a  population  of 
"  269,600. 

"  At  14th  May,  1864,  the  total  number  of  poor  on  the  roll 
"  (including  dependents),  was,  for  all  Scotland,  120,705,  being  one 
"  pauper  in  every  25*8  of  the  population;  and  in  the  four  Highland 
"  counties  13,341,  being  one  pauper  in  every  20*2  of  the  population. 

"  In  the  county  of  Perth,  where  the  population  is,  for  the  most 
'^  part  Highland,  and  where  the  decrease  of  the  population  during 
"  the  ten  years  referred  to  was  at  the  average  rate  of  529  per  annum, 
".or  5,291  in  ten  years;  and  where,  too, "the  old  crofting  system, 
"  which  was  in  full  operation  a  century  ago,  has  almost  ceased  to 
**  exist,  the  proportion  of  paupers  to  population,  at  14th  May,  1864, 
"  was  one  in  every  257,  very  nearly  the  average  of  all  Scotland, 
''  which  at  that  date  was  i  in  25*8.  In  1860  it  had  been  i  in  25  in 
"  Perthshire. 

"  In  the  county  of  Argyll,  where  the  decrease  of  the  population, 
**  in  the  ten  years  referred  to,  was  at-  the  average  rate  of  922  per 
**  annum,  and  where  the  old  crofting  system  has  been  much  more 
"  extensively  maintained,  the  proportion  of  paupers  to  population 
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<*  was,  at  the  same  date,  one  in  every  lyi  of  the  population.    la 
"  1860  it  had  been  i  in  i6-i. 

"  In  the  Mull  poorhouse  combination,  indnding  the  parishes  of 
''  Ardnamurchan  and  Morven  on  the  mainland,  together  with  the 
"  islands  of  Mull,  lona,  Tiree  and  Coll,  the  estimated  population  for 
^'  1864  is  16,363,  and  the  number  of  paupers  (including  dependents), 
**  at  14th  Ma  J,  1864,  was  1,250,  or  i  in  everj  13  of  the  population; 
''  while  the  proportion  in  the  neighbouring  poorhouse  combination  of 
"  Lorn,  wifch  an  estimated  population  of  12,969  in  1864,  was,  at  the 
^'  same  date,  i  in  16*3.  In  the  Isla  combination  it  was  i  in  i4'5. 
**  In  the  Lochgilphead  poorhouse  combination  it  was  i  in  18-5.  In 
'*  the  southern  district  of  Cantire,  including  the  parishes  of  Sadddl 
'^  and  Skipness,  Campbelton  and  Southend,  with  an  estimated  popu- 
'^  lation,  in  1864,  of  11,148,  the  proportion  was  i  in  18-4.  In  the 
*^  district  of  Oowal,  on  the  other  hand,  which  touches  the  lowlands 
"  and  stretches  along  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  including  the  parishes  of 
"  Dunoon  and  Kilmun,  Inyerchaolain,  Ealfinnan,  £ilmodan,  Loch- 
''  goilhead,  Strachur  and  Strathlachlane,  with  an  aggregate  estimated 
"  population,  in  1864,  of  10,035,  ^^^  proportion  of  paupers  to  popa* 
"  lation  is  only  i  in  30. 

EecapUulation. 

Mull  poorhouse  combination  i  in  13*0 

Isla  combination   i  „  14*5 

Lorn  poorhouBO  combination  i  „  16*3 

Southern  district  of  Cantire    i  „  18*4 

Lochgilphead  poorhouse  combination i  „  18*5 

Cowal  district i  „  30*0 

"  Any  one  acquainted  with  the  county  of  Ai^ll  Will  at  once 
''  perceive  that  this  progressive  diminution  in  the  proportion  of 
"  paupers  to  population  corresponds  closely  with  the  diminution  in 
"  the  proportion  of  the  population  depending  for  subsistence  on  the 
"  produce  of  small  crofts,  and  that  the  proportion  of  paupers 
"  increases  as  we  recede  from  the  districts  in  which  the  old  crofting 
'^  system  has  been  superseded,  and  the  system  of  the  more  advanced 
"  parts  of  the  coimtry  has  been  established." 

I  will  now  shortly  restate  to  the  Society  the  facts  and  condnsions 
which  can,  I  think,  be  satisfactorily  established  in  regard  to  the  past 
and  present  economic  condition  of  the  Highlands : — 

1.  That  before  the  end  of  the  last  of  the  civil  wars,  the  condition 
of  the  population  was  one  of  extreme  poverty  and  frequent  des- 
titution. 

2.  That  on  the  close  of  those  wars,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
settled  Oovemtnent,  tliere  was,  during  half  a  century,  a  rapid  ino^ease 
of  population. 
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3.  That  this  increase  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  means 
of  subsistence. 

4.  That  the  introduction  of  potato  cultivation  increased  the  evil 
of  a  rapid  increase  in  population,  without  any  corresponding  increase 
in  skill  or  industry. 

5.  That  the  emigration  of  the  Higlilanders  arose  as  a  necessity 
out  of  this  condition  of  things,  and  was  in  itself  the  first  step 
towards  improvement. 

6.  That  the  introduction  of  sheep  farming  was  a  pure  gain,  not 
tending  to  diminish  the  area  of  tillage  where  tillage  is  desirable,  and 
turning  to  use  for  the  first  time  a  large  part  of  the  whole  area  of  the 
country,  which  was  formerly  absolute  waste. 

7.  That  for  tbe  old  bad  cultivation  of  small  crofters  there  has 
been  substituted  for  the  most  part  a  middle  class  of  tenantry, 
thriving,  holding  under  lease,  and  exhibiting  all  the  conditions  of 
agricultural  prosperity. 

8.  That  the  displacement  of  population  by  the  introduction  ot 
great  capitalists  holding  farms  of  very  large  value,  has  not  taken 
place  in  the  Highland  counties  to  an  extent  nearly  equal  to  that  in 
which  it  has  taken  place  in  some  of  the  richest  counties  of  Scotland. 

9.  That  the  process  which  has  been  going  on  in  the  Highland 
counties,  of  a  diminution  in  the  population  of  the  rural  districts,  is 
the  same  process  which  has  long  ago  been  accomplished  in  the  other 
counties  of  Scotland  and  in  England. 

10.  That  in  their  case  it  was  also,  deplored  under  the  same 
economic  fallacies — ^fallacies  which  are  now  applied  only  to  the  High- 
lands because  the  process  is  not  yet  completed. 

11.  That  the  prosperity  of  the  Highlands  will  only  be  complete 
when  the  process  shall  have  been  completed  also. 

12.  That  no  part  of  Scotland,  considering  the  late  period  at 
which  improvement  begun,  has  advanced  so  rapidly,  or  given  within 
an  equal  space  of  time,  so  large  and  so  solid  an  addition  to  the 
general  wealth  of  the  Country. 
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The  Laoe  and  Hosibet  Tbases  of  NoTTiyoHAM. 
By  William  Yelkjs,  Esq.,  P.L.S.,  P,S.S. 

[Bead  before  Section  F>  BritiBh  Association,  Nottingham,  Augost,  1866.] 

The  progress  of  the  town  and  suburbs  of  Nottingham  in  population 
and  material  wealth  during  this  century  has  been  much  advanced  bj 
the  increase  of  the  hosiery  and  lace  manufacturers  of  the  place.  In 
regard  to  the  population  of  Nottingham,*  from  the  figures  which 
appear  in  the  population  returns,  much  misconception  prevails.  Not- 
tingham there  appears  to  have  a  population  of  about  75,ocx5,  that 
is  within  the  limits  of  the  municipal  borough  only ;  whUe  including 
the  suburban  parishes,  which  are  practically  parts  of  Nottingham, 
there  are  about  150,000  in  all.  It  has  risen  from  35,000,  the  number . 
in  1811. 

I. 

The  following  account  of  the  machine-wrought  laoe  trade  in  1865, 
is  based  on  a  census  made  by  Mr.  Birkin  and  Mr.  Heymann  in  1862, 
of  the  machinery  in  the  business,  and  given  by  the  former  in  his 
report  to  Class  24  in  the  London  Exhibition  of  that  year.  At  that 
time  there  were  1,797  circular  machines  making  bobbin  net;  of  these 
200  were  at  Tiverton,  100  at  Barnstaple,  360  at  Chard,  500  in 
Derbyshire,  and  700  in  and  near  Nottingham.  Also  1,588  levers, 
125  traverse  warps,  42  pushers,  all  in  Nottingham  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, making  a  total,  with  353  standing,  of  3,552  bobbin  net, 
and  400  warp  lace  frames.  Of  these  2,149  ^^^  making  silk  laoe, 
and  1,450  cotton  lace.  There  were  employed  on  plain  net  1,442,  and 
on  fancy  2,157,  the  latter  being  closer  imitations  of  cushion  lace 
than  ever  before  made.  Although  since  1862  there  have  occurred 
I  great  fluctuations  in  demand,  and  the  prices  of  both  silk  and  cotton 

I  materials  have  advanced  full  7  5  per  cent.,  the  amount  of  machinery 

I  and  employment  was  in  1865  about  the  same  as  1862.    The  entire 

I  production  continues  to  be  finished  and  sold  in  Nottingham,  except 

I  that  made  at  Tiverton,  which  is  of  silk,  and  sold  in  London. 

I  •  11.   - 

The  approximate  number  of  hands  employed  in  1865  is  calculated 

1  upon  the  account  taken  by  the  writer  recently  of  the  hands  actually 

I  engaged  in  making  and  finishing  the  production  of  lace  from  a  large 

body  of  bobbin  net  machines.    These,  for  the  whole  body  of  the  laoe 

machinery,  may  be  thus  stated : — 900  men  employed  in  i8o  shops  for 
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making  machines,  bobbins,  carriages,  points,  guides,  combs,  needles, 
&c.,  at  average  wages  of  335.  a-week;  10,300  men  and  youths  at 
work  in  130  larger  factories  and  in  lesser  machine  shops,  1,800  of 
whom  may  earn  165.,  5,000  255.,  and  3,500  first-class  levers'  hands 
355.  a-week  on  an  average.  These  all  work  alternate  shifts  of  four 
and  five  hours  each,  in  the  entire  day  of  eighteen  hours  during  which 
the  engine  is  going.  4,200  boys  clearing,  winding,  threading  bob- 
bins, 55.  500  women  filling  bobbins  and  overlooking,  12s.  15,000 
brown  net  menders,  who  usually  receive  nets  from  factories,  and  free 
them  from  foul  or  uneven  threads.  It  is  generally  supplementary 
labour  to  household  work,  by  which  4s.  to  85.  may  be  gained, 
averaging  5s.  a-week.  300  men,  warpers,  255.;  300  men,  moulders, 
founders,  and  superintendents  of  machinery,  35s.;  60  carpenters,  305.; 
360  porters,  17s.;  120  carters,  205.;  90  watchmen,  &c.,  205.;  260 
steam  engineers,  225.;  150  bleachers,  305.;  100  male  dressers  of  lace, 
85.  to  30s.;  900  female  dressers,  105.;  1,000  female  white  menders, 
I2S.;  500  female  lace  folders,  105.;  1,000  paper  box  makers  of  both 
Ilexes,  7s. ;  450  warehouse  women,  13s.;  250  female  overlookers,  155.; 
100  draftsmen  and  designers,  405.;  1,300  warehousemen  and  clerks 
taking  salaries. 

III. 

There  are  employed  in  each  finishing  lace  warehouse  from  6  to 
600  females,  as  the  size  and  nature  of  the  business  may  require.  The 
number  cannot  be  known  except  by  actual  census.  They  are  taken 
from  out-door  hands  in  brown  mending  and  other  employments  on 
laco.  The  hours  are  8  a.m.  to  6  or  7  p.m.,  and  the  wages  are  about 
95.  on  an  average ;  overtime  is  paid  for.  The  kinds  of  work  must 
be  seen  to  be  understood,  but  are  in  general  more  wearisome  than 
heavy.  In  some  of  the  factories  and  work-rooms,  in  lace  ware- 
houses, and  in  dressing-rooms,  the  heat  is  sometimes  oppressive.  In 
general,  ventilation  is  provided  for,  but  hands  do  not  always  care  to 
make  use  of  it. 

IV. 

There  is  a  far  greater  number  of  females  employed,  sometimes 
from  a  too  early  age,  in  the  houses  of  "  mistresses,'*  often  their  own 
mothers,  upon  drawing,  scolloping,  carding,  &c.,  processes  light  and 
simple  enough,  upon  goods  which  have  been  obtained  from  finishing 
bouses.  These  young  people  must  exercise  care  and  cleanliness  on 
the  articles,  or  they  would  be  spoilt.  When  returned  to  the  ware- 
house, the  mistress  receives  a  price,  out  of  which  she  takes  a  portion 
for  her  labour,  risk  of  damage,  fire,  light,  house  room,  &c.  Some  of 
these  persons  employ  as  many  as  twenty  young  girls.  The  total 
number  cannot  be  known  accurately  except  by  census.    It  being 
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considered  domestic  employment,  they  are  not  under  registration  or 
visitation,  except  upon  complaint  made  on  sanitary  grounds.  A 
great  improvement  has  been  going  on  in  regard  to  the  age  at  which 
these  children  begin  to  do  this  kind  oP  work,  and  the  hours  of  their 
daily  labour.  The  change  dates  from  Mr.  Grainger's  report  on  this 
important  subject  in  1844!. 


The  remaining  department  of  female  labour  in  connection  with 
the  machine  lace  trade,  is  that  of  embroiderers  with  hook  or  needle, 
tambourers,  or  lace  runners,  once  amounting  to  1 50,000,  now  reduced 
to  a  sixth  of  that  number.  Their  average  weekly  earnings  in  1836 
was  4s.;  now  it  is  doubled,  and  more  for  the  better  kinds  of  work. 
As  fast  as  the  improved  machinery  produced  figured  work,  nearly 
finished  on  the  machines  ready  for  sale,  the  lace  embroiderers  were 
cast  aside.  About  1840  an  immigration  set  into  Kottingham  from  all 
the  districts  within  fifty  miles,  to  supply  the  increasing  warehouse 
and  out-door  female  labour  required  in  both  the  lace  and  hosiery 
trades.  There  has  thus  been  added  to  the  already  preponderating 
female  population  of  the  place,  13,000  within  the  last  twenty-six 
years.  In  these  three  classes  it  is  computed  there  are  from  90,000 
to  100,000  females,  which,  added  to  the  38,000  above  enumerated, 
makes  a  total  of  about  135,000  employed  in  the  lace  trade  of  Not- 
tingham in  1865.  The  materials  worked  up  cost  about  1,715,000/.; 
the  wages  and  profits  amounted  to  3,415,000/.  or  thereabouts ;  and 
the  net  returns  may  be  stated  at  5,130,000/. 

VI. 

In  the  hosiery  business  of  Nottingham,  there  were  at  work  in 
1865  11,000  narrow  hand  machines,  employing  domestically  7,500 
men  and  3,500  women  and  youths,  at  wages  from  6s.  to  26s., 
averaging,  by  the  statements  of  the  hands  themselves,  109. 6d,  weekly; 
also  4,250  wide  hand  machines,  likewise  domestically  employing 
4,250  men,  from  105.  to  30s.,  averaging,  according  to  the  workmen's 
statement,  155.  weekly  wages.  These  15,250  hand  frames  were 
placed  in  4,620  shops,  in  eighty  parishes  spread  over  the  county 
of  Nottingham.  The  entire  average  wages  of  42,000  frames  at  work 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  hosiery  trade  in  1844  was  about  6s. 
a-week  only.  These  two  classes  of  Nottinghamshire  hand  machines, 
it  is  computed,  give  employment  to  about  20,000  women  and  girls 
as  winders  and  seamers,  earning  4s.  each  on  an  average.  There  are 
about  1,000  wide  power  rotary  frames,  employing  700  men,  at  from 
208.  to  32s.;  and  about  16,000  girls  and  women,  seamers  and  winders, 
on  an  average  of  55.  weekly.  There  are  about  1,200  sets  of  circular 
round  power  frames  improved,  employing  500  men  and  500  youths. 
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at  from  128,  to  $$8.  weekly ;  and  i,ooo  women,  getting  128.  to  209. 
weekly  wages.  The  winders,  cutters,  menders,  and  others  attached 
to  these  are  about  11,000  women  and  girls,  averaging  79.  to  12s. 
a-week.  And  there  are  about  400  warp  machines  making  hosiery  by 
power,  employing  400  men,  at  14^.  to  3$^.;  and  200  youths,  at  128, 
to  208.;  besides  400  warpers,  &c.  (men),  gaining  about  25^.;  and 
also  2,000  women  and  girls,  stitching,  &c.,  at  8«.  a-week  on  an 
average.  It  is  probable  that  there  are  2,000  men  employed  in 
bleaching,  dyeing,  &c.,  and  as  porters,  ^c,  at  208.  to  359.  weekly; 
besides  5,000  menders,  folders,  &c.,  working  in  warehouses,  at  from 
8«.  to  128.  weekly.  To  these  must  be  added  the  warehousemen  and 
clerks  in  eighty  establishments  for  finishing  and  sale  of  goods  in 
Nottingham.  The  Nottingham  hosiery  business  is  now  believed  to 
be  giving  employment  to  about  i7,'ooo  males  and  44,000  females — 
together  61,000  workpeople.  The  estimated  returns  amounted  in 
1865  to  about  3,000,000/. 

VII. 

The  two  staple  trades  of  Nottingham,  therefore,  distributed  in 
returns  an  amount  of  somewhat  more  than  8,000,000/.  sterling  last 
year,  and  furnished,  in  the  aggre^te,  employment  to  nearly  200,000 
workpeople. 

VIII. 

The  hosiery  hand  frames  here  stated,  were  enumerated  through- 
out the  whole  trade  by  my  census  in  1844;  and  the  results  are  given 
with  much  minuteness  in  a  paper  read  in  this  Section  at  the  York 
Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  where  the  terrible  details  of 
suffering  then,  and  for  forty  years  previoiuly,  endured,  caused  much 
interest  and  sympathy.  Happily  the  state  of  things  then  described 
is  now  entirely  changed,  and  the  labour  of  the  stocking  maker  being 
in  larger  demand  than  the  supply,  both  employed  and  employer  are 
enjoying  an  amount  of  prosperity  never  before  realised,  but  which, 
we  hope,  may  be  long  continued. 

IX. 

It  will  be  an  explanation  of  some  interest  to  those  who  are 
strangers  to  the  processes  of  these  trades,  to  state  that  the  hand- 
knitter  of  a  stocking,  if  assiduous  and  clever,  will  knit  100  loops  in 
a  minute;  and  that  Lee,  on  his  first  machine,  made  t,ooo  of  worsted, 
and  on  his  second  1,500  loops  of  silk  per  minute.  The  visitor  may 
now  see  made  on  the  round  frame,  patented  by  Brunei  in  1816,  but 
since  modified  and  improved,  without  any  effort  of  the  attendant  but 
to  supply  yam,  2  ^0,000  loops  of  the  finest  textures  made,  in  various 
colours,  per  minute,  with  safety;  an  advance  of  2,500-fold  upon  the 
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hand-knitter.  Also,  that  while  a  pillow-lace  maker  can  form  fire 
meshes  per  minute  by  her  skilful  and  pliable  fingers,  Heathcoat,  in 
his  first  essay  upon  his  bobbin  net  machine,  made  i,ooo,  and«  before 
the  expiration  of  his  patent,  10,000  of  these  meshes  per  minute ;  a 
man  sitting  to  overlook  his  machine  now,  will  watch  its  movements 
producing  50,000  meshes  per  minute — an  increase  of  10,000-fold  on 
the  cushion  labourer's  arduous  and  painstaking  task.  The  mathe- 
matical nicety  of  the  construction  of  each  of  these  machines  neces- 
sary to  their  secure  working ;  the  beautiM  simplicity  of  the  looping 
stocking-frames,  contrasted  with  the  complexity  and  rapidity  of 
movement  through  confined  spaces  of  the  thousands  of  bobbins  and 
carriages,  in  the  mesh-making  and  embroidering  bobbin  net  machines, 
will  be  found  to  surpass  the  greater  part  of  the  machinery  employed 
in  any  other  manufacture  whatever. 

X, 

Two  or  three  particular  points  in  connection  with  the  present 
operations  of  these  trades  will  interest  this  Section.  A  hundred 
years  ago  almost  all  stockings  were  widened  and  narrowed  on  the 
frame,  as  they  had  been  by  hand  knitting,  so  as  to  fit  the  leg  and 
foot  exactly  with  neatness  and  comfort  to  the  wearer.  These  were 
called  full-fashioned  hose.  Seventy  or  eighty  years  ago  the  practioe 
of  making  goods  straight  down  in  the  leg  first  began ;  these  were 
called  spurious  goods.  From  that  time  till  184^  Parliament  was  on 
several  occasions  informed  that  this  practice  caused  distress,  and 
applied  to  to  declare  this  mode  of  making  stockings  illegal ;  but 
these  petitions  were  without  legislative  result.  Brunei's  round 
frame  makes  knitted  sacks  without  fashion,  and  the  round  web  is 
shaped  by  scissors  and  sewn  up  by  stitching  machines  or  hand.  One 
head  will  produce  weekly  thirty  dozen  of  women's  hose,  sold  at  3^.  to 
6d  a  pair.  At  first  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  was  hateful  to 
the  greater  portion  both  of  masters  and  men.  So  far,  however,  from 
the  trade  being  ruined  by  them,  it  has  become  better  than  for  a 
century  past,  in  every  branch.  No  doubt  very  many  minds  have 
been  at  work  to  produce  this  result ;  by  their  efforts  we  are  clothing 
the  feet  of  millions  of  people,  who  twenty  years  ago  knew  nothing 
of  the  use  of  stockings ;  these  will  in  all  probability  prove  precursors 
of  demand  for  the  better  and  more  costly  articles.  At  least  30,000 
persons  are  employed  by  these  round  frames. 

XI. 

In  the  working  of  power  lace  machines,  there  is  still  the  anomaly 
of  eighteen  hours'  continued  working  of  the  engine  in  the  midland 
factories.  The  women  and  children  are  now  withdrawn  from  night 
labour.    It  is  more  than  questionable  whether  the  natural  hours  of 
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adult  malo  labour  miglit  not,  if  universally  adopted,  result  in,  at 
least,  equal  advantage  to  the  owners  of  these  machines,  costly  as 
they  are,  yet  working  to  little  profit,  and  conduce  greatly  to  the 
comfort  and  morality  of  the  workmen  and  their  families. 

XII. 

In  conclusion,  the  condition  of  the  children,  probably  not  much 
fewer  than  40,000  employed  by  mistresses,  and  the  circumstances 
attending  such  numbers  being  confined  so  many  hours  in  rooms  not 
intended  for  workshops,  would  seem  to  call  for  authorised  inspection, 
and,  I  think,  for  registration  also.  The  evidence  taken  by  Mr.  White, 
a  sub-commissioner,  in  1863,  upon  the  subject  of  the  employment  of 
children  in  these  trades,  and  his  report  thereon,  are  full  of  important 
matter ;  deserving  of  early  practical  notice,  with  a  view  not  only  to 
these  young  people  working  under  circumstances  more  favourable  to 
their  health  and  morals,  but  also  to  their  obtaining  a  sound  educa- 
tion ;  which,  under  existing  arrangements,  is  for  the  most  part  out 
of  the  question. 
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A  Notice  of  Pbofbbsob  J.  E.  T.  Bogxbs'b  :^tobt  q/ 
Agbicultube  and  Pbicss  in  IiKGLAirDy  1259-1400.  Bg 
WiiiLTAH  Newmaboh,  F.B.S. 

[Delivered  before  the  Statistical  Society,  20th  November,  1866,  and  taken  fivan 
the  Beport  of  the  Proceedings  in  the  **  Luuianoe  BecQid«*'3 

Mb.  Chaibmait — ^There  was  presented  to  the  meeting  of  the  Infer- 
national  Statistical  Congress,  held  in  London  in  i860,  a  papor 
entitled  "On  Methods  of  Investigation  as  regards  Statistics  of 
"  Prices  and  of  Wages  in  the  Principal  Trades,"  and  it  was  a 
leading  recommendation  of  that  paper  that  efforts  should  be  made, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  to 
investigate  statistically  and  economically  the  facts,  so  far  as  they 
could  be  collected,  relating  to  the  medieval  period  of  European 
history,  beginning  about  the  year  1300  and  extending  onwards,  as 
pointed  out  in  the  paper,  according  to  certain  lines  and  according  to 
certain  divisions,  down  to  the  present  time.  And  it  was  shown  in 
that  paper— 

*'  Stdll  speaking  of  the  historical  period  (1400-1700),  it  is  likely  tiiat  it  may 
not  be  poBuble  to  collect  a  continnoos  and  antheoiic  body  of  data  soffieient  to 
establish  decisively  more  than  the  t^o  important  elements  (Category  1)  of  the 
(1.)  Prices  of  leading  kinds  of  grain.     (2.)  Wages  of  common  agricultural  labour. 
But  It  is  denrable  iliat,  as  &r  as  practicable,  facts  should  be  sought  for  relating  to 
the  eight  following  further  4ieads  of  inquiry,  viz.  (Category  II).     (S.)  Price  of 
land  of  di£ferent  kinds.     (4.)  l^t  of  land  and  itUerest  of  money  lent  on  ample 
mortgage.     (5.)  Bent  of  houses  and  cottages.    .(6.)  Prices  of  horses,  cattle^  aheep^ 
poultry.     (7.)  Prices  of  butchers' meat  and  other  provisions.     (8.)  Prices  of  dotfaes 
and  furniture.    (9.)  Wages  of  artizan  and  skilled  labour.     (10.)  Coat  and  time  of 
conveyance  from  place  to  place  or  over  given^distances.    The  diversity  of  ciramH 
stances  affecting  the  money  value,  from  time  to  time,  of  all  the  objects  comprised 
under  these  last  eight  heads,  is  so  great  that  it  would  be  futile  to  attempt  any 
classification  of  them.    No  more  can  be  said,  than  that  any  observation  under  any 
of  these  eight  heads  (Category  II),  can  be  of  no  scientific  use  unless  it  attends 
carefully  to  time,  place,  quantity,  quality,  and  local  specialties.      The  advantage  of 
the  two  inquiries  in  Category  (I)  is,  that  they  present  the  more  ample  units 
through  long  periods  of  years.     The  price  of  the  leading  kinds  qf  ffrain  represents 
the  money  value  of  a  description  of  raw  produce,  which  in  itself  changes  hot 
slowly  as  regards  quality,  and  the  production  of  which,  through  eonsidenhle, 
intervals  of  time,  implies  the  application  of  the  same  amount  and  kind  of  labour, 
skill,  and  capital.     In  like  manner  the  loages  of  ike  commoner  hinde  of  agrieuUmnl 
labour  represents,  for  long  periods,  the  money  price  of  almost  the  same  kind  sad 
amount  of  services  rendered  by  labourers  seeking  employment  under  the  suae 
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conditionB.  The  two  inquiricB  in  Category  (I)  may  be  called,  therefore.  Funda- 
mental and  ScienHfic,  while  the  larger  namber  of  inquiries  in  Category  (II)  can 
never  be  more  than  lUusirative  and  Conditional" 

Now,  Sip,  arising  out  of  the  suggestions  of  that  paper,  which 
were  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  1860,  our  friend  and  fellow 
member,  Professor  Sogers,  of  Oxford,  was  led  to  direct  his  attention 
to  the  archives  which  are  found  in  Oxford,  relating  to  the  prices 
grain  and  the  prices  of  labour,  as  connected  with  some  of  the  older 
foundations  there,  more  especially  Merton  College  and  New  College, 
from  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century — or,  rather,  from  about 
the  year  1259 — to  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or  down  to 
the  year  1400.  Professor  Eogers  found  that  in  the  case  of  Merton 
College,  a  college  founded  in  1264,  and  in  the  case  of  New  College, 
founded  by  Wykeham  some  half  century  later,  that  there  had  been 
preserved  on  the  premises  of  those  colleges .  a  most  singularly 
complete  series  of  the  actual  returns  made  year  by  year  by  tho 
bailiffs  in  charge  of  the  estates  of  the  colleges,  of  every  disburse- 
ment, down  even  to  the  smallest  fraction,  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  management  of  the  several  properties.  Professor  Eogers, 
finding  this  to  be  so,  finding  that  be  had  presented  in  these  archives 
a  mass  of  evidence  of  the  most  authentic  kind,  and  made  for  pur- 
poses of  the  most  business-like  character,  set  himself  the  formidable 
task  of  investigating  and  classifying  a  very  considerable  part  of  these 
returns.  As  happens  in  these  cases,  he  was  led  on  from  step  to  step 
until  what  at  first  was  intended  to  be  only  a  partial  investigation 
gradually  assumed  the  dimensions  of  a  complete  economical  history 
of  England,  founded  on  original  materials,  for  the  space  of  ono 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  Professor  Eogers  was  then  led  to  extend  his 
researches  to  the  national  records  preserved  in  London — ^the  records 
in  Fetter  Lane  and  in  the  Tower  and  elsewhere ;  and  by  certain 
assistance  which  was  accorded  him  by  the  Treasury,  he  was  enabled 
to  collect  a  great  number  of  facts  from  these  national  repositories, 
either  in  corroboration  or  in  extension  of  the  facts  which  he  found  at 
Oxford.  Professor  Eogers  has  occupied  himself  steadily  for  the  last 
five  years  in  carrying  on  these  investigations.  He  proceeded  in  the 
most  careful  and  scientific  manner.  Having  first  got  together  his  facts 
from  the  original  parchments,  he  classified  them,  and  then,  when  he 
had  classified  them,  he  proceeded  to  examine  and  tabulate  them ; 
and  from  these  examinations  and  from  these  generalisations,  which 
arose  out  of  the  further  process,  he  was  led  to  enter  upon  a  general 
detail  and  description  of  the  results  arising  from  the  facts  them- 
selves. As  a  consequence  of  this  prolonged  and  systematic  labour, 
the  University  of  Oxford,  upon  a  representation  being  made  to  them, 
consented  to  print  the  results  in  the. two  volumes  which  the  Society 
has  now  before  it.    The  work  is  entitled,  "  A  History  of  Agriculture 
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"  and  Prices  in  England,  from  the  year  after  the  Oxford  Parliament, 
"  1259,  to  the  commencement  of  the  Continental  War,  1793,  com- 
"  piled  entirely  from  Original  and  Contemporaneous  B^cords,  by 
"  James  E.  Thorold  Eogers,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in 
"  the  University  of  Oxford ;  Tooke  Professor  of  Economic  Science 
"  and  Statistics,  King's  College,  London."—Vols.  i  and  ii,  1259-1400. 
Now,  Sir,  my  purpose  to-night  is  simply  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Society  to  the  appearance  of  this  work,  which  I  think  they  will  be 
disposed  to  agree  with  me  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary,  successful, 
and  remarkable  publications  which  has  ever  appeared  in  connection 
with  the  application  of  statistics  to  illustrations  of  the  economical 
history  and  progress  of  a  country.  In  the  second  volume  of  this  work, 
all  the  facts  are  set  out  in  the  greatest  detail,  with  the  utmost  regard 
to  accuracy.  There  are  the  actual  facts  themselves,  according  to  the 
language  in  which  they  are  found  recorded  upon  the  original  parch- 
ment. There  are  then  abstracts  and  summaries,  and  upon  these 
abstracts  and  summaries  a  preliminary  volume  of  Introduction  and 
description  is  founded,  and  that  introductory  volume  constitutes 
probably  the  most  valuable  and  accurate  contribution  which  has  been 
made  to  the  economical  history  of  any  country  in  the  medieval 
period.  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  reading  to  the  Society  a 
few  passages  from  the  first  volume,  from  which  you  will  see  the 
use  which  Professor  Bogers  has  made  of  the  facts  so  carefully 
and  so  laboriously  collected.  Now,  the  great  advantage  of  the 
investigation  upon  which  Professor  Bogers  has  entered,  is  that 
we  have  presented  to  us  an  economical  history  of  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  from  1250  down  to  1400,  not  founded  upon  the 
rhetorical,  or  exaggerated,  or  partial  representations  of  chroniclers, 
but  the  history  of  the  country  is  really  written  from  materials 
famished  by  the  daily  transactions  of  the  people  themselves. 
Professor  Bogers  tells  us,  and  with  a  degree  of  certainty  which 
we  have  not  attained  before, — ^he  tells  us  that  from  the  inves- 
tigations he  has  made,  extending  over  a  considerable  part  of  the 
country,  he  finds  the  rate  of  increase  in  agriculture  was  bo  much ; 
and,  arguing  from  that  rate  of  increase,  he  is  able  to  deduce  oon- 
clnsions  as  regards  the  population  of  England  during  the  period  in 
question,  upon  a  mass  of  evidence"  which  is  entirely  new.  He  says, 
for  example,  speaking  of  the  quantity  of  land  under  the  plough,  at 
p.  55  of  his  first  volume — 

*'  There  is  a  general  impression,  which  must  needs  he  vagoe,  and  is,  I  bdiev«^ 
foanded  solely  on  antecedent  probabilities,  that  the  area  of  arable  land  in  En^and 
five  hondred  years  ago  was  mach  less  than  at  present.  I  cannot  agree  witli  soch  a 
notion  for  several  reasons,  though,  as  I  have  said  above,  I  am  willing  to  allow  a 
deduction  for  the  less  settled  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  for  those  which  were 
liable  to  plundering  incursions.     Let  it  be  admitted  that  some  land  has  been 
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broken  tip  which  wns  never  pnt  under  the  plough  till  the  last  fifty  years ;  and  we 
must  set  against  it  that  which  has  been  turned  into  pasture,  and  occupied  by  the 
growth  of  towns.  In  medieval  times,  a  park  or  pleasure  ground  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  mansion  was  unknown.  Cultivation  was  carried  on  up  to  the  very  doors 
of  the  house,  the  more  so,  perhaps,  as  proximity  to  the  master's  abode  was  an 
element  of  security  for  the  crop.  If  we  walk  in  the  grounds  of  a  modern  English 
park,  now  laid  out  in  grass,  we  may  often  see  the  marks  of  ancient  culture  in  ridge 
and  furrow.  Great  part,  for  instance,  of  the  land  near  Bclvoir  Castle  is  of  this 
kind.  The  Lords  do  Ros,  who  then  possessed  the  castle,  assuredly  cultivated  the 
whole  of  the  southern  valley.  Thousands  of  acres  have  been  hud  down  in  meadow 
which,  centuries  ago,  bore  crops  of  com.  Similarly,  thousaifds  of  acres  in  the 
suburbs  of  ancient  towns  are  now  built  over,  but  once  were  used  for  growing 
com.  In  the  Holywell  estate,  on  the  north  side  of  Oxford,  every  parcel  of  ground 
that  could  bo  cultivated  was  occupied.  Thus,  in  1341,  the  fields  on  this  manor 
are  deagnated  as  Spital  Furlong,  Hithe  Furlong,  Street  Furlong,  Middle  Furlong-, 
Brere  Furlong,  Austin  Furlong,  Frogmorc,  the  Gbres,  the  space  before  the  gate  of 
the  court-house,  the  Utile  Butts,  the  piece  by  the  manse  of  the  Austin  Friars,  and 
that  near  the  garden  j  all  these  been  sown  with  com.  England  has  been  alter- 
nately a  com-growing  and  a  grazing  country;  in  the  period  before  us  it  was 
eminently  the  former.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  corn  g^own  on  the  lord's 
estate  was  absorbed  in  the  payment  of  wages  to  carters,  ploughmen,  shepherds,"and 
the  like.  The  customary  allowance  of  farm  servants  on  the  estates  of  the 
fourteenth  century  is  one  quarter  every  eight  or  ten  weeks,  besides  money  wages. 
Supposing  the  servant  were  married,  this  would  give  five  or  six  as  the  number  of  the 
household,  each  of  whom  was  provided  with  the  material  for  food  by  the  labour  of  the 
head  of  the  family.  And  I  conclude  that  there  were  generally  as  many  people 
existent  in  this  country  in  the  fourteenth  century  as  there  were,  on  an  average, 
quarters  of  com  to  feed  them  with.  And  furthermore,  I  think  that,  judging  from 
the  evidence  before  us,  the  rate  of  increiiso  was  not  more  than  four  times.  At 
present  it  is  probably  fifteen  times,  taking  one  wheat  cn>p  with  another.  But  if 
the  present  population  of  England  and  Wales  produces,  as  it  most  likely  does, 
fifteen  millions  of  quarters  yearly,  and  imports  five,  in  order  that  its  twenty 
millions  should  subsist,  and  we  deduct  one-fourth  of  the  area  now  cultivated,  the 
wheat  produced  in  England  five  hundred  years  ago  would  not  have  sufficed  for 
more  than  two  and  a  half  to  three  millions.  But  though,  subject  to  the  deduction 
made  above,  it  seems  likely  that  the  area  of  land  under  the  plough  was  not  less  than 
at  present,  it  docs  not  follow  that  wheat  crops  were  as  frequent ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  certain  that  by  the  system  of  faUows  they  must  have  been  rarer.  If,  under 
these  circumstances,  one-fifth  less  wheat  land  was  annually  cultivated,  the  estimate 
of  the  population  would  be  diminished  by  another  half  million ;  and  when  we  take 
into  account  the  absence  of  the  most  familiar  among  our  present  vegetables,  and 
consider  how  important  a  part  they  fulfil  in  the  subsistence  of  the  people,  we  may 
perhaps  be  justified  in  a  further  reduction  of  another  half  million,  and  may  set  the 
population  at  no  more  than  one  and  a-half  millions,  even  at  its  fullest  time,  that  is 
before  the  pestilence.  But  whether  the  number  of  the  English  and  Welsh  people 
in  the  fourteenth  century  was  one  and  a-half,  or  two,  or  even  two  and  a-half 
millions,  it  is  certain  that  the  rate  of  production  precludes  the  possibility  of  its 
being  more  than  the  highest  estimate." 

Now,  the  point  to  which  I  desire  to  4rftW  the  attention  of  the 
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Society  in  this  passage  is  the  important  fact  arising  out  of  these 
investigations  in  detail,  that  the  rate  of  increase  was  not  more  than 
four  times  during  the  medieval  period,  and  that  that  rate  of  increase 
h^s  now  risen  to  fifteen  times  ;  and,  arguing  from  this  fact,  of  which 
there  is  abundant  evidence,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  the 
population  of  England  could  not  have  been,  as  Professor  Sogers  says, 
more  than  the  number  which  he  sets  down.  Now,  to  turn  to 
another  passage.  Here  is  a  passage  founded  upon  the  statistics  of 
the  wool  tax,  which  was  granted  to  Edward  III  in  1340.  He 
says  :— 

"  On  Saturday,  the  19th  February,  1340,  the  Commons  granted  the  Kmg 
30,000  sacks  of  wool  on  certain  conditions.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  tLe  tax 
was  paid  in  kind.  The  price  of  wool  at  this  time,  as  will  be  seen  below,  was 
about  4Z.  the  sack  in  money  of  the  time ;  that  is,  about  1 2L  in  actual  weight  of 
silver.  It  will  be  seen,  on  turning  to  the  table  of  taxes,  vol.  ii,  p.  563,  i.,  that  the 
tax  was  paid  in  money  on  the  Cambridge  estate  of  Merton  College.  In  the  table 
annexed  it  will  be  seen  that  an  assessment  of  a  portion  of  the  wool  tax  is  given  for 
the  several  counties  in  England,  Cheshire  and  Durham  excepted.  The  caloolaticai 
of  the  burden  to  be  borne  by  each  contributary  is  exceedingly  minute,  being 
reckoned  to  quarters  of  pounds.  In  order  to  determine  the  proportion  tn  whidi 
wealth  was  distributed  in  England  just  before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centurj, 
I  have  taken  the  present  area  of  each  county,  and  divided  the  area  by  the  contri- 
butions. I  may  be  permitted  to  observe  that  when  the  fractional  parts  of  a  sa^ 
exceed  thirteen  stones,  I  have  reckoned  the  sacks  by  a  unit  more ;  when  they  &U 
below  I  have  omitted  them  entirely." 

The  Society  will  see  the  exceeding  care  and  minuteness  with 
which  the  whole  process  is  worked  out.    He  goes  on — 

*'  Norfolk  will  be  seen  to  be  by  fiir  the  richest  county.  It  was  in  these  ds^ 
the  site  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  and  its  population  was  oontannally  increased 
by  immigrations  of  Flemings,  by  whom  no  doubt  that  relation  was  kept  op  with 
their  native  country  which  served  to  associate  the  interests  of  Edward  with  those 
of  Arteveldt.  But  besides  the  wealth  produced  in  this  county  consequent  on  the 
rise  of  its  manufkcturing  industry,  its  ports  were  frequented  by  ships  bearing 
foreign  produce,  and  Yarmouth,  Lynn,  and  Blakeney  were  frequently  mentioned  as 
places  at  which  foreign  trade  was  carried  on.  On  the  other  hand,  the  West  and 
North  Ridings  of  Yorkshire,  with  Lancashire,  were  the  poorest  counties*  contri- 
buting less  to  the  acreage  than  any  other  divisions.  Cumberland,  Hereford, 
Cornwall,  Northumberland  (excluding*  Newcastle,  which  is  separately  aasessed), 
Salop,  Devon,  and  Westmoreland,  all  contribute  less  than  a  sack  to  3,000  acres. 
But  the  southern,  south  midland,  and  eastern  counties  were  generally  wealthy,  the 
richest  after  Norfolk  being  Middlesex  (excluding  London),  and  Oxfordshire.  Time 
has  reversed  these  conditions,  &c." 

And  then  follow  the  particulars  upon  which  that  statement  is 
founded.  I  turn  to  another  passage,  in  which  he  takes  up  the 
evidence  furnished  by  an  assessment  of  the  town  of  Colchester  to 
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a  certain  tax  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centurj.     He 
says: — 

"  These  acoottots  purport  to  be  a  valuation  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  a  tax 
on  the  inhabitants,  and  the  names,  and  in  some  degree  the  occupations,  of  the 
contributors  are  given.  Five  yean  intervene  between  the  first  and  second  roll,  bat 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  first  roll  mnst  be  imperfect,  as  only  two  hundred  and 
fifty-one  persons  are  reckoned  in  it,  while  three  hundred  and  ninety -one  are  found 
in  the  second.  The  last  roU  is  probably  complete,  and  reckoning  five  to  a  family, 
the  inhabitants  of  Colchester  and  its  neighbouring  vills  were  probably  about 
two  thousand.  The  valuation  given  is,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  corn  and  a 
few  other  prices,  factitious,  that  is,  the  articles  are  estimated  considerably  below 
their  ordinary  value.  Wheat  is  valued  at  St,  8(2.,  rye  at  $8.,  barley,  peas,  and 
beans  at  4^.,  oats  at  29.  Salt  and  iron  are  also  at  ordin&ry  prices,  the  one  at  "j^d, 
the  bushel,  the  other  at  2#.  6d,  the  hundred.  Wool,  fiit^  seacoal,  and  lime  arc  also 
rated  at  ordinary  prices.  But  cattle  and  domestic  furniture  are  greatly  below  their 
average  values.  Oxen  are  valued  at  6«.  %d.,  bulls  and  cows  at  5^.,  pigs  and  calves 
at  19.,  aflfn  at  3«.,  sheep  and  lambs  at  8i.  and  6d,  These  rates  are  far  less  than  any 
real  price ;  and  the  estimate  made  of  household  furniture  is  equally  low.  According 
to  the  first  roll  the  clergy  were  ni^e ;  the  landowners,  apparently  possessing  what 
we  should  call  independent  means,  were  seven ;  tanners  were  eleven ;  shoeroakera 
thirteen;  general  merchants  (mercatores)  nine;  fishmongers  six;  butchers  five; 
bakers  four.  Besides  these  we  find  the  following  occupations;  alemen,  barber, 
dealer,  dyer,  faneer,  larrier,  fishmonger,  fuel  dealer,  fuller,  glazier,  glover,  linen- 
draper,  miller,  seacoal  dealer,  charcoal  dealer,  parchment  maker,  rope  dealer,  tailor, 
smith,  weaver.  It  is  not  possible  to  decide  on  the  occupation  of  eighty-nine  persons 
assessed  to  the  tax.  The  description  of  persons  contributing  to  the  assessment  of 
1301  is  far  more  varied,  though  there  are  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  persons 
whose  occupation  is  not  spedally  designated." 

I  will  not  trouble  the  Society  by  reading  more  of  these  passages. 
I  have  read  quite  sufficient  to  show  that,  by  means  of  the  facts 
collected  by  Professor  Eogers  in  the  way  I  have  pointed  out,  he  has 
been  able  to  construct  probably  the  first  really  economical  history  of 
our  own  or  of  any  European  country.  He  has  been  enabled  to  compile 
a  history  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centuries  entirely  from 
statistical  evidence,  furnished  by  actual  business  transactions  during 
that  period.  He  has  been  enabled  to  compile  a  history  so  authentic, 
80  full,  and  so  minute  that,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  any  equal  to  it,  either  in  this  country  or  any  other. 
Now,  Sir,  the  general  result  of  this  most  extraordinary  labour,  which 
has  been  undertaken  by  our  fellow  member,  amounts  really  to  this, 
that  by  the  application  of  purely  scientific  means  to  the  extraordinary 
collection  of  data  which  he  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  at 
Oxford  and  elsewhere,  he  has  placed  before  us  a  series  of  facts  and  a 
series  of  deductions  upon  those  facts  of  the  utmost  possible  value  in  an 
economical  sense.    Professor  Bogers  has  been  enabled  to  show  that 
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the  product  of  the  soil  was  according  to  a  certain  rate  of  increase,  and 
assuming  that  rate  of  increase,  it  is  perfectly  certain  the  populatian 
could  not  haye  been  more  than  a  certain  assigned  number.  He  has 
been  enabled  to  show  also  that  the  effect  of  the  pestilence,  the  effect 
of  the  "  Black  Death,*'  which  prevailed  in  Western  Europe  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  such  as  to  produce,  in  a  abort 
space  of  time,  a  complete  economical  revolution  ;  that  the  wages  of 
labour  rose  in  such  a  degree  that  it  became  no  longer  profitable  for 
the  owners  of  estates  to  cultivate  them  by  bailiff  supervision.  The 
estates  had  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  middlemen,  and  from  that 
cause  arose  in  a  great  measure  the  foundation  of  the  yeoman  dass  of 
the  country.  He  has  also,  by  his  investigations,  been  enabled  to 
trace,  in  a  manner  quite  surprising  to  those  persons  who  hare  not 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  these  volumes,  the  course  of  events 
which  mark  the  great  change  which  took  place  in  this  country  from 
the  time  of  Edward  I  down  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV 
and  the  later  kings.  I  consider  that  it  was  only  due  to  the  Society 
that  this  most  remarkable  labour  on  the  part  of  one  of  its  members 
should  be  brought  imder  its  attention  at  its  first  meeting;  and 
I  trust  the  Society  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  Professor 
Bogers  is  entitled  to  our  warm  commendations  for  having  afforded, 
upon  so  extensive  a  scale  and  in  so  complete  a  manner,' an  example  of 
the  principles  for  which  we  have  always  contended  in  this  room — 
namely,  the  capability  of  statistics,  when  properly  applied,  and  wh^i 
handled  in  a  philosophical  manner,  of  constituting  the  best  historj 
which  can  be  framed  of  the  real  progress  and  of  the  real  condition 
of  a  country. 
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I. — Introduction. 

If  a  Eoman  emperor,  in  the  most  prosperous  age  of  the  empire, 
had  commanded  a  history  to  be  written  of  that  wonderful  system 
of  roads  which  consolidated  the  Eoraan  power,  and  carried  her  laws 
and  custpms  to  the  boundaries  of  the  accessible  world,  it  would  have 
afforded  a  just  subject  for  national  pride.  The  invention  and  per- 
fecting of  the  art  of  road  making,  its  sagacious  adoption  by  the 
State,  its  engineering  triumphs,  its  splendid  roads  through  Italy, 
through  G-aul,  through  Spain,  through  Britain,  through  Germany, 
through  Macedonia,  through  Asia  Minor,  through  the  chief  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  through  Northern  Africa;  all  these 
would  have  been  recounted  as  proofs  of  Eoman  energy  and  mag- 
nificence, and  as  introducing  a  new  instrument  of  civilisation,  and 
creating  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

A  similar  triumph  may  fairly  be  claimed  by  Great  Britain.  The 
Eomans  were  the  great  Soad-makers  of  the  ancient  world — the 
English  are  the  great  Bailroad-makers  of  the  modem  world.  The 
tramway  was  an  English  invention,  the  locomotive  was  the  produc- 
tion of  English  genius,  and  the  first  railways  were  constructed  and 
carried  to  success  in  England.  We  have  covered  with  railroads  the 
fairest  districts  of  the  United  Ejngdom,  and  developed  railways  in  our 
colonies  of  Canada  and  India.  But  we  have  done  much  more  than 
this,  we  have  introduced  them  into  almost  every  civilised  country. 
Belgian  railways  were  planned  by  George  Stephenson.  The  great 
French  system  received  an  important  impulse  from  Locke.  In 
Holland,  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  in  Portugal,  in  Norway,  in  Denmark, 
in  Russia,  in  Egypt,  in  Turkey,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Algeria,  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  in  South  America  Englishmen  have  led  the  way  in 
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railway  enterprise  and  conatruction.  To  thia  day,  wherever  an 
undertaking  of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty  presents  itself,  the  aid 
is  invoked  of  English  engineers,  English  contractors,  English  navvies, 
and  English  shareholders;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  rails  with 
which  the  line  is  laid,  and  the  engines  and  rolling  stock  with  which 
it  is  worked  are  brought  from  England. 

To  Englishmen  the  annals  of  railways  must  always  be  of  the 
highest  interest,  and  I  trust  that  the  brief  inquiry  upon,  which  I  am 
about  to  enter,  will  not  be  deemed  a  waste  of  labour.  I  propose  to 
examine  into  the  extension  of  railways  at  home  and  abroad ;  to  show 
the  rafce  at  which  it  is  proceeding;  the  expenditure  which  it  has 
cost ;  and  its  vast  commercial  results.  The  practical  questions  will 
follow  whether  the  construction  of  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom 
has  reached  its  proper  limit?  Are  we  over-railroaded,  aa  some 
assert,  so  that  railways  ought  to  be  discouraged  ?  Or  are  we  under- 
railroaded,  so  that  fresh  railways  ought  to  be  invited  ?  Are  other 
nations  passing  us  in  the  race  of  railway  development  P  And  lastly, 
can  any  improvements  be  introduced  into  our  railway  legislation  ? 

^  II. — BailtoayB  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

So  far  as  roads  are  concerned,  the  dark  ages  may  be  said  to  have 
lasted  from  the  evacuation  of  Britain  by  the  Eomaas  in  448,  to 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  During  the  whole  of  that 
period  nothing  could  be  more  barbarous  or  impassable  than  English 
highways.  The  Scotch  rebellions  first  drew  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity of  good  roads.  The  first  step  was  to  establish  turnpikes,  with 
their  attendant  waggons  and  stagecoaches;  superseding  the  long 
strings  of  packhorses  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  the  principal 
means  of  transport.  The  second  step  was  to  render  navigable  the 
rivers  which  passed  through  the  chief  seats  of  industry.  The  third, 
which  commenced  later  in  the  century,  was  to  imitate  the  rivers  by 
canals,  and  to  construct  through  the  north  and  centre  of  England,  a 
net  work  of  2,600  miles  of  water  communication,  at  an  outlay 
of  50,xxx>,ooo/.  sterling.  But  roads  and  canals  combined  were 
insufficient  for  the  trade  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  bitter 
complaints  were  made  of  expense  and  delay  in  the  transmission 
of  their  goods. 

The  desired  improvement  came  from  the  mining  districts.  Since 
the  year  1700  it  had  been  the  custom  to  use  wooden  rails  for  the 
passage  of  the  trucks.  About  the  year  1800  Mr.  Outram,  in  Derby- 
shire, laid  down  iron  rails  upon  stone  sleepers,  and  the  roads  so 
constructed  took  from  him  the  name  of  Obtram's  Ways  or  Tram- 
ways. About  the  year  1814,  the  ingenuity  of  mining  engineers 
developed  the  stationary  steam-engine  into  a  rude  locomotive, 
capable  x>f  drawing  heavy  loads  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  miles  an 
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hour.  It  was  proposed  to  conBtruct  a  public  railway  on  this  prin- 
ciple between  Stockton  and  Darlington.  After  much  delay  the 
line  was  opened  by  George  Stephenson  in  1825,  and  the  experiment 
was  successful  as  a  goods  line — unsuccessful,  from  its  slowness,  as  a 
pnssenger  line.  The  next  experiment  was  the  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  Bailway,  projected  as  a  goods  line  to  accommodate  the 
increasing  trade  of  those  two  places,  which  was  crippled  by  the  high 
rates  of  the  canal  and  navigation.  Before  the  railway  was  com- 
pleted,  another  great  improvement  had  taken  place  in  the  construc- 
tion of  locomotives,  by  the  discovery  of  the  multitubular  boiler, 
which  immensely  increased  the  volume  of  steam,  and  the  speed 
attainable. 

The  opening  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Eailway  on  15th 
September,  1830,  was  the  formal  commencement  of  the  railway  era. 
On  that  day  the  public  saw  for  the  first  time  immense  trains  of 
carriages  loaded  with  passengers,  conveyed  at  a  rate  of  more  than 
fifteen  miles  an  hour,  a  speed  which  was  largely  exceeded  in  sub- 
sequent trials.  The  desideratum  was  at  length  obtained,  viz.,  the 
conveyance  of  large  masses  of  passengers  and  goods  with  ease  and 
rapidity ;  and  it  was  seen  that  the  discovery  must  revolutionise  the 
whole  system  of  inland  communication. 

The  public  feeling  was  strangely  excited.  Commercial  men  and 
men  of  enterprise  were  enthusiastic  in  favour  of  the  new  railways 
and  eager  for  their  introduction  all  over  the  country.  But  the 
vested  interests  of  roads  and  canals,  and  landed  proprietors  who 
feared  that  their  estates  would  be  injured,  together  with  the  great 
body  of  the  public,  were  violently  prejudiced  against  them.  Kail- 
ways  had  to  fight  their  way  against  the  most  strenuous  opposition. 
I  quote  from  the  "  Life  of  Eobert  Stephenson,"  the  engineer  of  the 
London  and  Birmingham  line : — 

"  In  every  parish  through  which  Bobert  Stephenson  passed,  he 
"  was  eyed  with  suspicion  by  the  inhabitants,  and  not  seldom 
"  menaced  by  violence.  The  aristocracy  regarded  the  irruption  as 
"  an  interference  with  territorial  rights.  The  humbler  classes  were 
"  not  less  exasperated,  as  they  feared  the  railway  movement  would 
"  injure  those  industrial  interests  by  which  they  lived.  In  London, 
"journalists  and  pamphleteers  distributed  criticisms  which  were 
"  manifestly  absurd,  and  prophecies  which  time  has  signally  falsified.'* 
—Vol.  i,  p.  169. 

The  city  of  JSTorthampton  was  so  vehement  in  its  opposition,  that 
the  line  was  diverted  to  a  distance  of  five  miles,  through  the  Kilsby 
Tunnel,  to  the  permanent  injury  both  of  the  city  and  railway.  The 
bill  was  thrown  out  in  Parliament,  and  only  passed  in  the  following 
session  by  the  most  lavish  expenditure  in  buying  off  opposition. 

Other  lines  were  soon  obtained  in  spite  of  the  same  vehement 
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hostility.  The  Orand  Junction  Bailway  from  Liverpool  to  Birming- 
ham, was  passed  in  1838.  The  Eastern  Counties  Bailwaj  was  sanc- 
tioned in  1884.  It  was  launched  as  a  15  per  cent.  Hne.  It  ia  said 
that  a  wealthy  banker  in  the  eastern  counties  made  a  will,  leaTing 
considerable  property  to  trustees  to  be  expended  in  parliamentaiy 
opposition  to  railways.  The  Great  Western  was  thrown  out  in 
1834,  but  passed  in  1835.  The  London  and  Southampton,  now  the 
London  and  South  Western,  was  proposed  in  1832,  bc^t  was  not 
sanctioned  till  1884. 

In  1836  came  the  first  railway  mania.  Up  to  this  time  the 
difficulty  had  been  to  pass  any  bill  at  all,  now  competing  schemes 
began  to  be  brought  before  Parliament.  Brighton  was  fought  for  by 
no  less  than  five  companies,  at  a  total  expenditure  of  200,000^  The 
South  Eastern  obtained  its  Act  after  a  severe  contest  with  the  Mid 
Kent  and  Central  Kent.  Twenty-nine  Bills  were  passed  by  Parlia- 
ment authorising  the  construction  of  994  miles  of  railway.  In  the 
autumn  the  mania  raged  with  the  greatest  violence.  "  There  is 
"  scarcely,"  said  the  "  Edinburgh  Eeview,"  "  a  practicable  line 
*'  between  two  considerable  places,  however  remote,  that  has  not 
"  been  occupied  by  a  company ;  frequently,  two,  three,  or  four  rival 
*'  lines  have  started  simultaneously."  The  winter  brought  a  crash, 
and  the  shares  of  the  best  companies  became  almost  unsaleable. 

In  1845  most  of  the  great  lines  had  proved  a  success.  The 
London  and  Birmingham  was  paying  10  per  cent.,  the  Ghnmd 
Junction  11  per  cent.,  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  15  percent., 
and  railway  shares  were  on  an  average  at  100  per  cent,  premium. 
The  railway  mania  broke  out  with  redoubled  violence;  railways 
appeared  an  El  Dorado.  The  number  of  miles  then  open  was  2,148. 
The  number  of  miles  sanctioned  by  Parliament  in  the  three  follow- 
ing sessions  was — 

HUM. 

1845 2,700 

'46 4,538 

'47 1,354 

Total 8,59a 

Had  all  these  lines  been  constructed,  we  should  have  had  in  1862 
more  than  io,7cx>  miles  of  railway,  a  number  which  was  not  actoallv 
reached  till  1861,  or  nine  years  later.  But  the  collapse  in  1846  was 
so  severe,  that  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  fadlitatiug 
the  dissolution  of  companies,  and  a  large  number  of  lines  were 
abandoned,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  2,800  miles. 

Bailway  extension  was  now  menaced  with  a  new  danger.  The 
effect  of  the  panic  was  so  great,  and  the  losses  on  shares  so  severe, 
that  the  confidence  of  the  public  was  destroyed.    Besides  this,  as 
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the  new  lines  were  opened,  the  dividends  gradually  decreased  till  the 
percentage  of  profit  on  capital  expended  had  gone  down  from  5^  per 
cent,  in  1845  to  3J  in  1849  and  3}  in  1860,  leaving  scarcely  any- 
thing for  ordinary  shareholders.  As  a  consequence,  shareholders 
lines  were  at  an  end.  But  since  1846  a  new  custom  had  been  gain- 
ing ground  of  the  amalgamation  of  smaller  into  larger  companies. 
I  may  instance  the  North  Eastern  Company,  whicli  now  consists  of 
twenty-five  originally  independent  railways.  In  this  manner  eleven 
powerful  companies  had  been  formed,  which  divided  the  greater  part 
of  England  between  them.  The  competition  between  these  com- 
panies for  the  possession  of  the  country  was  very  great,  and  by 
amalgamations,  leases,  guarantees,  and  preference  stocks,  they 
financed  a  large  number  of  lines  which  otherwise  could  not  have 
been  made.  In  this  manner  the  construction  of  railways  between 
1850  and  1858  progressed  at  the  rate  of  nearly  400  miles  a  year. 

But  towards  the  end  of  1858  the  great  companies  had  exhausted 
their  funds  and  ardour,  and  proposed  terms  of  peace.  The  technical 
phrase  was  "  that  the  companies  required  rest."  Again,  it  seemed 
pjobable  that  railway  extension  would  be  checked.  But  another 
state  of  things  arose.  Twenty  years  of  railway  construction  had 
brought  forward  many  great  contractors,  who  made  a  business  of 
financing  and  carrying  through  lines  which  they  thought  profitable. 
The  system  had  grown  up  gradually  under  the  wing  of  the  com- 
panies, and  it  now  came  to  the  front,  aided  by  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  value  of  railway  property,  on  which  the  percentage 
of  profits  to  capital  expended  had  gradually  risen  from  3  J  per  cent, 
in  1850  to  4^  in  1860.  The  companies  sJso  found  it  Iheir  interest 
to  make  quiet  extensions  when  required  by  the  traffic  of  the 
country.  Thus  railway  construction  was  continued  in  the  accele- 
rated ratio  of  more  than  5CX)  miles  a-year..  The  following  table 
gives  a  summary  of  the  rate  of  progress  from  1845  to  1866  :— 

United  Kingdom,— -Miles  Constructed. 


Year. 


1834 about 

'40 

•45 

'60 

'55 

'60 

•65 


Miles  Opened. 


200 
1,200 
2,440 
6,500 
8, 

10,434 
13.289 


} 


1,500  I 
1,386  I 
1.4.^4.   / 


} 


AYerase  Number 

Opened 

per  Annum. 


133 
240 

8l2 

367 
425 
571 
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Daring  the  same  period  the  percentage  of  profit  to  capital  expended 

was  as  follows : — 

FerOent. 

'50  3-31 

'55  ^ 3-90 

'60  4-39 

•65  „ 4-46 

The  latter  table,  which  is  abridged  from  an  annual  statement  in 
"  Herepath's  Journal,"  scarcely  gives  an  idea  of  the  gradual 
maimer  in  which  the  dividends  sank  from  their  highest  point  in 
1845  to  their  lowest  in  1850,  and  of  their  equally  gradual  recovery 
from  1850  to  1860  and' 1865.  The  main  results  of  the  two  tables 
are,  Ist,  the  close  connection  between  the  profit  of  one  period,  and 
the  average  number  of  miles  constructed  in  the  next  five  years; 
and,  2nd,  the  fact  that  the  construction  of  railways  in  the  TJoited 
Kingdom  has  been  steadily  increasing  since  1855,  and  is  now  more 
than  500  miles  per  annum. 

The  number  of  miles  authorised  by  Parliament  during  the  last 
six  years  is  stated  in  the  "  Bailway  Times  "  to  be  as  follows : — 

Year.  Milet. 

1861 i,33S 

'62 809 

'63 795 

'64 1,329 

*65 1,996 

'66. 1,062 

7,323 
Average 1,220 


Hence  the  miles  authorised  by  Parliament  for  the  last  six  years 
have  been  double  the  number  constructed ;  and  there  mast  be 
about  3)  500  miles  not  begun  or  not  completed,  a  number  sufficient 
to  occupy  us  for  fully  seven  years,  at  our  present  rate  of  con- 
struction. 

Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  history  of  railway  extension  m 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    It  may  be  thrown  into  five  periods : — 

1.  The  period  of  experiment,  from  1820  to  1830. 

2.  The  period  of  infancy,  from  1830  to  1845. 

3.  The  period  of  mania,  from  1845  to  1848. 

4.  The  period  of  competition  by  great  Companies,  from  1848  to 
1859. 

5.  The  period  of  contractors'  lines  and  Companies  extensions, 
from  1859  to  1865. 
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in. — BistrihuHon  of  Bailwaya  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  end  of  1865,  give  the 
following  distribution  of  the  13,289  miles  then  open: — 


Doable  lines. 

Single  lines. 

Total 
MUesOpen. 

England  and  Wales 

Scotland ^ 

Ireland    

6,081 
946 
476 

3,170 
1,254 
1,362 

9,251 

2,200 
1,838 

7,508 

6,786 

13,289 

Hence  there  is  a  considerable  preponderance  of  double  lines  over 
single  lines  in  England,  and  of  single  lines  over  double  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland. 

The  following  table  shows  which  country  has  the  greatest  length 
of  railways  in  proportion  to  its  area : — 


Area  in 
Square  Miles. 

BaUwayMileageL 

Square  Miles 
Mile  o^KaUway. 

England  and  Wales 

Scotland \ 

Ireland    

57,812     . 

80,716 

82,512 

9,251 
2,200 
1,838 

6-25 
17-7 

So  that  England  and  Wales  have  a  mile  of  railway  for  every  six  and 
a-half  square  miles  of  country — being  the  highest  proportion  in  the 
world — while  Scotland  has  less  than  half  that  accommodation,  and 
Ireland  little  more  than  one-third. 

The  following  table  shows  which  country  has  the  greatest  length 
of  railway  in  proportion  to  population : — 


Population 
in  I860. 

KaUway  Mfleage. 

Population 
Mileo/*RailwHy. 

England  and  Wales  

Scotland ^„ 

Ireland    

20,228,497 
3,096,808 
5,850,309 

9,251 
2,200 
1,838 

2,186 
1,409 
3,182 

80  that  Scotland,  a  thinly  inhabited  country,  has  the  greatest  rail- 
way mileage  in  proportion  to  her  population,  and  we  shall  afterwards 
find  that  she  stands  at  the  head  of  all  European  countries  in  this 
respect. 
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The  manner  in  which  this  railway  mileage  is  distributed  through 
England,  deserves  some  attention.  A  railway  map  will  show  that  the 
general  direction  of  English  lines  is  towards  the  metropolis.  London 
is  a  centre  to  which  nearly  all  the  main  lines  converge.  Every  large 
town  is,  in  its  degree,  a  centre  of  railway  convergence.  For  example, 
look  at  the  lines  radiating  from  Leeds,  from  Hull,  from  Birmingham, 
or  from  Bristol.  But  all  those  lesser  stars  revolve,  so  to  speak, 
round  the  Metropolis  as  a  central  sun. 

A  great  deal  may  be  learnt  of  the  character  and  political  state 
of  a  country  from  the  convergence  of  its  railway  lines.  Centralising 
Prance  concentrates  them  all  on  Paris.  Spain,  another  nation  of 
the  Latin  race,  directs  her  railways  on  Madrid.  Italy  shows  her 
past  deficiency  of  unity,  and  want  of  a  capital,  by  her  straggling 
and  centreless  railroads.  Belgium  is  evidently  a  collection  of 
co-equal  cities  without  any  preponderating  focus.  Grermany  betrays 
her  territorial  divisions  by  the  multitude  of  her  railway  centres. 
Austria,  on  the  contrary,  shows  her  unity  by  the  convergence  of  her 
lines  on  Vienna.  The  United  States  of  America  prove  their  federal 
independence  by  the  number  of  their  centres  of  radiation. 

The  national  character  of  the  English  nation  may  be  traced  in 
the  same  way.  Though  our  railways  point  towards  London,  they 
have  also  another  point  of  convergence — towards  Manchester  and 
the  great  port  of  Liverpool.  The  London  and  North  Western,  the 
Great  Northern  (by  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire 
line),  the  Great  Western  and  the  Midland  run  to  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  from  the  south.  The  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincoln- 
shire railway,  the  London  and  North  Western  Yorkshire  and  Carlisle 
lines,  and  the  network  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Company 
converge  on  them  from  tho  east  and  north.  The  London  and  North 
Western  Welsh  railways,  and  the  Mid  Wales  and  South  Wales  lines 
communicate  with  them  from  the  west.  Thus  our  railway  system 
shows  that  Manchester  and  Liverpool  are  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  capitals  of  the  country,  as  London  is  its  monetary  and 
political  metropolis,  and  that  the  French  centralisation  into  a  single 
great  city  does  not  exist  in  England. 

It  remains  to  describe  the  great  systems  into  which  the  English 
railways  have  been  amalgamated.  There  are  in  England  twelre 
great  companies,  with  more  than  14,000,000/.  each  of  capital,  which 
in  the  aggregate  comprise  nearly  seven-eighths  of  our  total  mileage 
and  capital.  They  divide  the  country  into  twelve  railway  kingdoms, 
generally  well  defined,  but  sometimes  intermingled  in  the  most 
intricate  manner.  They  may  be  classified  into  the  following  seven 
districts :— 
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Miles  Open. 

Capital  Expended. 

1.  North  Western  District— 

London  and  North  Western  Bailwaj 

1,806 

677 

422 
1,221 

403 
246 

709 

319 
176 
294 

500 
1,292 

53,210,000 

26,105,000 

18,200,000 
41,158,000 

21,114,000 
14,113,000 

i3»574»ooo 
18.626.000 

2.  mdland  District— 

Midland  RaUway  

3.  North  Eastern  District— 

Great  Northern  Bailway  

North  Eastern         „        

4.  Mersey  to  Bumher  District^ 

lAno&flhire  and  YorVuhire  "RwiWiiy........ 

Manchester,  Sheffield,  and   LincoLnshire  1 
RaUway 

6.  Sastem  District— 

Great  Eastern  RaUway 

6.  South  Eastern  DiHrict— 

South  Eastern  Bailway 

London,  Chatham,  and  DoTcr  Bailway  .^ 

London  and  Brighton  Bailway 

7.  South  Western  District— 

London  and  South  Western  Bailway 

14,768,000 
14,561,000 

16,364,000 
47,630,000 

Great  Western  Bailway  

Total   

7,564 

309,421,000 

In  Scotland  there  are  three  great  companies : — 


Miles  Open. 

Capital  Expended. 

1.  South  East  Coasts 

North  British  Bailway • ...» 

732 

661 
249 

17,802,000 

I4>797i000 

5,603,000 

2.  Central  District^ 

Caledonian  Bailway 

3.  South  West  Coastr— 

Glasgow  and  Bonth  Western 

Total  

1,542 

38,202,000 

which  include  three-fourths  of  the  whole  mileage  and  capital  of 
Scotch  railways. 

In  Ireland  there  are  only  two  large  companies : — 


MUesOpen. 

Capital  Expended. 

1.  South  Western  District— 

Great  Southern  and  West^m 

420 
260 

£ 

5,712,000 

3,625,000 

2.  Midland  District— 

Midland  Gb*eat  Western   t... ...... ..•!..«... 

Total   ««.#.! 

680 

9.337,000 

VOL.  XXIX.      PAHT   ir. 
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whicli  embrace  rather  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  capital  and  m3e- 
age. 

The  above  figures  are  taken  from  *'  Herapath's  Uailwaj  Journal," 
made  up  yery  nearly  to  the  present  time. 

The  following  table  shows  the  a?erage  gross  receipts  and  nel 
profits  for  three  years,  for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  also  tiie 
dividends  paid  on  ordinary  stock  in  the  above  great  companies, 
except  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover: — 


Average  Receipts  and  Dwidendi 

per  Gem. 

1867. 

1861. 

18^. 

Gross  reoeiDts 

7-87 
419 

4-00 
4-55 
506 

8-27 

4ao 

4-45 
4-90 
6-00 

8-57 

Net  profits ,^ 

12  English 

4-46 
4-65 

3  Scotch 

6-70 
8-66 

Ayerage  diyidends 

4-51 

4-78 

4-64 

ly. — Cost  of  Bailwaye  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  total  capital  authorised  and  expended,  up  to  the  end  of  1865, 
is  given  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Setums,  as  follows,  induding  the 
companies  estimated  for  who  have  not  made  a  return : — 

Capital  AfOhorieed. 

Shares   434^57t000 

Loans 143,968,000 

Total 578,425,000 

£ 

IMeniwre  Capital^ 

Stock  £13,812,000 

Mortgages  98,059,000 

111,871,000 

Preference  capital „.^..     124,517,000 

Ordinary        „ 220,033,000 

456,421,000 

Hence  the  following  conclusions : — 

1.  The  capital  expended  is  more  than  half  as  large  as  Ae 
national  debt. 

2.  The  debenture  and  preference  captal,  which  are  pncfcically 
first  aud  second  mortgages  of  railway  property,  amounted,  in  1866, 
to  more  than  half  the  whole  capital  expended. 
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So  that  railway  property  is  virtually  mortgaged  to  the  debenture 
and  preference  capitalist  for  about  half  its  value. 

The  preference  capital  has  for  some  years  been  steadily  increas- 
ing, while  the  ordinary  capital  has  remained  almost  stationary. 
During  1865,  the  preference  capital  increased  by  19,615,000/.,  while 
the  ordinary  capital  only  increased  4,650,000/.  As  the  old  com- 
panies almost  always  increase  their  capital  by  preference  stock,  I 
anticipate  that  in  seven  or  eight  years  the  debenture  and  preference 
capital  will  have  risen  to  two-thirds  of  the  capital  expended. 

3.  The  unissued  or  unpaid  capital  was,  in  1864,  95,000,000/. 
This  increased  largely  in  1865,  by  the  great  number  of  miles  autho- 
rised in  that  year,  and  in  the  return  for  that  year  is  122,000,000/. 

The  expenditure  was,  in.  1864,  divided  between  the  three  king- 
doms in  the  following  proportions  including  non-returning  com- 
panies :— 


England  and  Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland   


Capital  Expended. 


£ 
379,605,000 

60,206,000 

26,394,000 


Coat  per  Mile 

of 

Railway. 


4i>033 

Z2,820 
X4.360 


Thus  Ireland  has  made  her  railways  for  one-third  the  cost,  and 
Scotland  for  little  more  than  half  the  cost  of  the  English  railways — 
a  result  which  might  be  partly  expected  from  their  larger  proportions 
of  single  lines,  the  greater  cheapness  of  land,  and  in  Ireland  the 
lower  wages  of  labour. 

But  the  English  expenditure  is  the  highest  in  the  world,  and  has 
given  rise  to  severe  remarks  on  the  wastefiilness  of  the  English 
system.     Let  us  examine  the  causes  of  expense. 

1.  The  English  expenditure  includes,  on  a  probable  estimate,  no 
less  than  40,000,000/.  sterling  absorbed  by  metropolitan  railways 
and  termini.  This  of  itself  is  4,500/.  per  mile  on  the  8,890  miles 
constructed. 

It  also  includes  very  large  sums  for  termini  in  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  and  other  great  towns,  far 
beyond  what  is  paid  in  continental  cities. 

2.  The  English  expenditure  also  includes  considerable  capital  for 
docks,  as  at  Orimsby,  where  1,000,000/.  was  laid  out  by  the  Man- 
chester, Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Company,  and  at  Hartlepool, 
where  1,250,000/.  was  spent  by  a  company  now  merged  in  the  North 
Eastern. 

2p2 
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It  also  includes  in  many  instances  capital  expended  on  steamers 
and  capital  for  the  purchase  of  canals. 

3.  The  counties  whose  trade  and  population  is  greatest,  and  whieh 
are  most  thickly  studded  with  railways,  as  Lancashire,  Yorkshire, 
and  Glamorgan,  are  exceedingly  hilly,  and  necessitate  heavy 
embankments,  cuttings,  and  tunnels,  which  enormously  increase  the 
cost  of  construction.-  The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Bailway  has 
cost  52,400/.  per  mile  for  the  whole  of  its  403  miles.  Had  those 
counties  been  as  flat  as  Belgium,  the  company  might  probably  hare 
saved  something  like  20,000/.  per  mile,  or  8,000,000/.  sterling.  The 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Company,  even  after  deduct- 
ing 1,000,000/.  for  the  docks  of  Grimsby,  have  spent  53,000/.  per 
mile.  A  flat  country  might  have  saved  them,  a  similar  sum  per  mile, 
or  5,000,000/.  sterling. 

4.  England,  as  the  inventor  of  railways,  had  to  buy  experience 
in  their  construction.  Other  nations  have  profited  by  it.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  our  present  system  of  lines  'could  now  be  made  at 
very  much  less  than  their  original  cost.  In  addition,  we  have  paid 
for  experiments,  such  as  the  broad  gauge  and  the  atmospheric 
railway. 

6.  The  great  preponderance  of  double  lines  over  single  (6,081 
miles  against  3>i7o),  has  largely  increased  the  expense  as  compared 
with  the  single  lines  which  predominate  in  other  countries. 

6.  The  price  of  land  in  a  thickly  populated  country  like  England, 
must  necessarily  be  higher  than  in  the  more  thinly  inhabited 
continental  countries.  But  beyond  this,  English  landowners,  in  the 
first  vehement  opposition  to  railways,  acquired  the  habit  of  being 
bought  off  at  high  prices,  and  of  exacting  immense  sums  for 
imaginary  damages.  The  first  Eastern  Counties  line  was  said  to  have 
paid  12,000/.  per  mile  for  land  through  an  agricultural  couniay, 
being  about  ten  times  its  real  value.  This  habit  of  exaction  has 
been  perpetuated  to  our  own  day.  As  an  every  day  instance,  I  may 
mention  that,  only  a  few  months,  ago  a  gentleman  of  great  wealth 
was  selling  to  a  railway  company  which  he  had  supported  in  Parlia- 
ment, thirty  acres  of  grass  land,  of  which  the  admitted  agricultural 
value  was  100/.  an  acre,  and  three  acres  of  limestone,  of  which  the 
proved  value  to  a  quarryman  was  300/.  an  acre.  There  was  no 
residential  damage,  and  the  railway  skirted  the  outside  of  the  estate. 
The  price  of  the  whole  in  an  auction  room  would  have  been  about 
4,000/.  The  proprietor's  agents,  supported  by  a  troop  of  eminent 
valuers,  demanded  25,000/.! 

7.  Parliamentary  expenses  are  an  item  of  English  expenditure 
not  occurring  in  countries  where  the  concession  of  railways  is  the 
province  of  a  department  of  the  government.  But  in  those  countnes 
there  is  almost  always  a  "  Promoter's  fund,"  and  secret  service  fund. 
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which  often  attain  very  large  dimensions.  Wbicb  is  the  preferable 
altematiye  P  Besides,  those  who  object  to  parliamentary  committees, 
mnst  be  prepared  to  give  us  a  practicable  substitute,  which  will  suit 
the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  English  nation.  Now  a  free  nation 
must  have  liberty  to  bring  forward  schemes  for  the  public  accom- 
modation, and  to  have  them  decided  by  some  public  tribunal  aftei 
full  investigation,  and  hearing  all  parties.  There  must  be  witnesses, 
and,  where  millions  of  money  are  at  stake,  there  must  be  the  power  of 
being  represented  by  the  ablest  advocates.  Commissions  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  any  other  department,  would  be  just  as 
expensive.  The  expense  of  parliamentary  committees  is  the  price 
we  pay  for  free  trade  in  railways,  and  for  our  present  amount  of 
railway  development. 

I  believe  that  these  causes  will  fully  account  for  the  higher  cost 
of  English  railways,  and,  except  aa  regards  the  cost  of  land,  I  think 
that  no  valid  or  practical  objection  can  be  taken  to  them.  There  is 
certainly  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  in  return  for  our  money 
we  have  a  more  eflBcient  system  of  railways  than  any  other  country. 

V. — Traffic  and  Benefit  of  Bailways  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  wonderful  increase  of  trafiBc  which  has 
resulted  from  railways,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  traffic  of  the 
kingdom  before  their  introduction. 

Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  great  trunk  lines  in  1836,  passen- 
gers were  conveyed  by  mail  and  stage  coaches,  a  system  which  had 
reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Mr.  Porter,  in  his  "  Progress 
"  of  the  Nation,"  has  calculated,  from  the  stage  coach  license  returns, 
the  total  number  of  miles  travelled  by  passengers  during  183 Jj,  as 
358,290,000,  which  represents  nearly  30,000,000  persons  travelling 
12  miles  each.  The  fares  were  very  high,  being  by  the  mails  6d.  a 
mile  inside  and  4^^.  outside,  exclusive  of  coachmen  and  guards,  and 
rather  less  on  the  stage  coaches.  Indading  coachmen  and  guards, 
the  average  fares  paid  may  be  taken  at  5  J.  per  mile.  Hence  the 
30,000,000  passengers  paid  a  total  of  6,250,000/. 

Goods  were  conveyed  by  water  or  by  road. 

Water  communication  had  been  developed  with  great  perse- 
verance, and  was  nearly  as  follows : — 

Hilei. 
CanaU — 

England 2,600 

Scotland 225 

Irelaud 275 

3,100 

Navigations 900 

Total 4,cco 

Being  1  mile  to  every  30  square  miles  of  country. 
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Canal  companieB  always  regarded  with  great  jealousy  any  attempt 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  their  traffic,  and  the  only  calculati<m  I 
can  find  is  in  Smiles'  "Life  of  Brindley"  (p.  464),  where  it  is 
estimated  at  20,ocx),cx)o  tons  annually.  The  rates  charged  by  canal 
carriers  were,  for  the  great  bulk  of  general  goods,  about  4^-  per  ton 
per  mile.  Thus,  London  to  Birmingham  was  405.  per  ton,  and 
London  to  Manchester  705.  to  80a.,  the  direct  distances  being  11  j 
and  200  miles.  The  rates  for  coal  were  considerably  less,  but  so 
high  as  to  restrict  its  carriage  to  short  distances,  and  to  render  its 
amount  inconsiderable. 

The  tonnage  carried  by  road  appears  to  have  been  about  one-sixth 
of  that  conveyed  by  canal,  and  may  be  taken  at  3,000,000  tons.  The 
rates  by  road  were  about  i^d.  per  ton  per  mile,  the  stage  waggons 
from  London  to  Birmingham  charging  no  less  than  61.  per  ton  for 
the  113  miles,  and  those  from  London  to  Leeds,  the  enormous 
amount  of  13/.  per  ton  for  190  miles.  Assuming  that  each  ton  by 
road  or  water  was  carried  20  miles — a  less  average  than  at  present — 
the  total  rates  paid  would  have  been  nearly  8,000,000/.  Hence  the 
total  traffic  receipts  about  the  year  1834  may  be  calculated  as 

follows : — 

£ 

FasBongen 30,000,000  »  6,250,000 

Gtoods,  tons 23,000,000  «  8,000,000 

14,250,000 

The  effect  of  railways  was  very  remarkable.  It  might  reasonably 
be  supposed  that  the  new  means  of  communication  would  have  sup- 
planted and  destroyed  the  old.  Singular  to  relate,  no  diminution 
has  taken  place  either  in  the  road  or  canal  traffic.  As  fast  as 
coaches  were  run  off  the  main  roads,  they  were  put  on  the  side 
roads,  or  reappeared  in  the  shape  of  omnibuses.  At  the  present 
moment  there  is  probably  a  larger  mileage  of  road  passenger 
traffic  than  in  1834.  The  railway  traffic  is  new  and  additional 
traffic.  But  railways  reduced  the  fares  very  materially.  For 
instance,  the  journey  from  Doncaster  to  London  by  mail  used  to 
cost  5/.  inside  and  3/.  outside  (exclusive  of  food),  for  156  miles,  per- 
formed in  twenty  hours.  The  railway  fares  are  now  275.  6d,  first 
class,  and  2 15.  second  class  for  the  same  distance,  performed  in  four 
hours.  The  average  fares  now  paid  by  first,  second,  and  third  class 
passengers  are  i^d.  per  mile,  against  an  average  of  5^  in  the  coach- 
ing days,  being  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  former  amounts. 

On  eanals,  the  effect  of  railway  competition  was  also  to  lower  the 
rates  to  one-fourth  of  the  former  charges.  In  consequence,  the 
canal  tonnage  actually  increased,  and  is  now  considerably  larger  than 
it  was  before  the  competition  of  railways.    Hence  the  railway  goods 
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traffic,  like  its  passenger  traffic,  is  entirely  a  new  traffic.  The 
saving  in  cost  is  also  very  great.  Groods  are  carried  by  rail  at  an 
average  of  i\d,  per  ton,  or  40  per  cent,  of  the  old  canal  rates. 

Now  observe  the  growth  of  this  new  railway  traffic.  The  follow- 
ing table  from  the  Parliamentary  returns  (except  for  1865),  shows 
the  receipts  from  passenger  and  goods  traffic  on  railways  in  the 
following  years : — 

Increase  of  Thiffle. 


Total  Beoeipts. 

Azuraal  Increase. 

Average 

of 

whole  SS  Yean. 

1843 

'48 

£ 
4,535,000  "1 

9,933,000  1 

21,507,000  : 

27,766,000  1 

35,890,000  ^ ' 

£ 

1,079,000  \ 

1,653,000 

> 

1,252,000 

1,619,000  ; 

£ 

'65 

1,423,000 

»60 

'66... 

Thns  the  average  annual  increase  for  the  whole  twenty-two  years 
was  1,423,000/.  per  annum;  and  the  increase  was  largest  in  the 
latest  years. 

The  traffic  in  1864  and  1865,  was  thus  made  up : — 


1864. 

1865. 

£ 

15,684,000 
18,331,000 

£ 
16,572,000 
19,318,000 

Goods 

Total  receipts 

34,015,000 

35,890,000 

And  the  things  carried  were,  exclusive  of  carriages^and  animals : — 

Passengers 

GKxkLs,  tons 

1864. 

1865. 

229,272,000 
110,400,000 

251,863,000 
114,693,000 

Being  six  times  as  many  as  before  the  introduction  of  railways. 
The  increase  was  extraordinary : — 

1864  over  1863. 

ISfiBorerlSe*. 

„         goods           „ 

£ 

1,163,000 
1,696,000 

£ 
888,000 

986,000 

2,859,000 

1,874,000 
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So  that  the  increase  in  1864  was  just  double  the  arerage  annual 
increase.    The  increase  in  things  carried  was : — 


Inoreaae  in  number  of  oaBsengers.. 
„  tons  of  goods  


18fti  orer  186S. 


24,637,000 
9,800,000 


1865  over  1684. 


22,590,000 
4,233,000 


An  increase  in  1864  equal  to  five-sixths  of  the  whole  number  of 
passengers  in  1834,  and  to  fire-twelfths  of  the  total  goods  tonnage  in 
1834;  a  wonderful  proof  of  the  capabilities  and  benefits  of  the 
railway  system. 

Next  let  us  examine  the  saving  to  the  country.  Had  the  railway 
traffic  of  1865  been  conveyed  by  canal  and  road  at  the  pre-railway 
rates,  it  would  have  cost  three  times  as  much.  Instead  of  36,cxx>,ocx)/. 
it  would  have  cost  io8,cxx),ocx>/.  Hence  there  is  a  saving  of 
72,000,000/.  a-year,  or  more  than  the  whole  taxation  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

But  the  real  benefit  is  far  beyond  even  this  vast  saving.  If  the 
traffic  had  been  already  in  existence,  it  would  have  been  cheapened 
to  this  extent.  But  it  was  not  previously  in  existence ;  it  was  a  new 
traffic,  created  by  railways,  and  impossible  without  railways.  To 
create  such  a  traffic,  or  to  furnish  the  machinery  by  which  alone  it 
could  exist,  is  a  far  higher  merit  than  to  cheapen  an  existing  traffic, 
and  has  had  far  greater  influence  on  the  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

Look  at  the  effects  on  commerce.  Before  1833,  the  exports  and 
imports  were  almost  stationary.  Since  that  time  they  have  increased 
as  follows : — 

Increase  of  Exports  and  Imports. 


One  Tear. 


Total 
Exports  and  Imports. 


Per  Cent. 
Increase. 


Per  Cent. 

per  AaBim 

Increase. 


1833 
•42. 
'60. 
•65. 
»60. 
'65 


85,500,000 
116,000,000  ^ 


171,000,000 
260,000,000 


375,000,000  s: 
1,000,000  J 


490, 


5«» 
47 

44 
30 


4- 
6- 

10-4 
9- 
6- 


I  am  far  far  from  attributing  the  whole  of  this  increase  to  rail- 
ways. Pree  trade,  steamboats,  the  improvements  in  machinery,  and 
other  causes  contributed  powerfully  to  accelerate  its  progress.  But  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  two  facts. 
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1.  This  increase  could  not  have  taken  place  without  railways.  It 
would  have  been  physically  impossible  to  convey  the  quantity  of 
goods,  still  less  to  do  so  with  the  necessary  rapidity. 

Mr.  Francis,  in  his  "History  of  Eailways,"  draws  a  strikirg 
picture  of  the  obstacles  to  commerce  in  1824!,  from  the  want  of 
means  of  conveyance : — 

"Although  the  wealth  and  importance  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool  had 
immenaely  increased,  there  was  no  increase  in  the  carriage  power  between  the  two 
places.  The  canal  companies  enjoyed  a  virtual  monopoly.  Their  agents  were 
despotic  in  their  treatment  of  the  great  houses  whidi  supported  them.  The 
charges  though  high,  were  submitted  to,  but  the  time  lost  was  nnbeaxable. 
Although  the  facilities  of  transit  were  manifestly  deficient,  although  the  bargea  got 
aground,  although  for  ten  days  during  summer  the  canals  were  stopped* by  drought, 
and  in  severe  winters  frozen  up  for  weeks,  yet  the  agents  established  a  rotation  by 
which  they  sent  as  much  or  as  little  as  suited  them,  and  shipped  it  how  or  when 
they  pleased.  They  held  lev^  attended  by  crowds,  who  almost  implored  them  to 
forward  their  goods.  The  effects  were  disastrous;  mills  stood  stUl  for  want  of 
material;  machines  were  stopped  for  lack  of  food.  Another  feature  was  the 
extreme  slowness  of  commuiiication.  The  average  time  of  one  company  between 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  was  four  days,  and  of  another  thirty-six  hours;  and  the 
goods,  although  conveyed  across  the  Atlantic  in  twenty-one  days,  were  often  kept 
six  weeks  in  the  docks  and  warehouses  of  Liverpool  before  they  could  be  conveyed 
to  Manchester.  <  I  took  so  much  for  yon  yesterday,  and  I  can  only  take  so  much 
to-day,'  was  the  reply  when  an  urgent  demand  was  made.  The  exchange  of 
Liverpool  resounded  with  merchants'  complaints,  the  counting-houses  of  Man- 
chester re-echoed  the  murmurs  of  manufacturers." — ^Vol.  i,  pp.  77  and  78. 

This  intolerable  tyranny  produced  the  Manchester  and  Liverpoo 
Bailway,  and  gave  the  greatest  impetus  to  railway  development. 

2.  The  increase  of  imports  and  exports  was  in  strict  proportion 
to  the  development  of  railways.  The  following  table  shows  the 
miles  of  railway  and  navigation  opened,  and  the  total  exports  and 
imports.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  about  4,000  miles 
oi  navigation,  and  that  the  exports  and  imports  had  been  for  some 
time  stationary  before  1833 : — 

Proportion  of  Exports  and  Imports  to  Railways  and  Navigations, 


Tear. 

MUei  of  Raawray 

and 

Navigation. 

Total 
Exports  and  Imports. 

Exporti  and  Importa 
per  Mile. 

1833 

4,000 
6,200 
6,441 
10,733 
12,334 
14,433 
17,289 

£ 

85,500,000 
119,000,000 

135.000*000 
171,800,000 
260,234,000 
375»o5i»ooo 
490,000,000 

£ 
21,375 

'40 

22,884 

*45 

20,969 

'50 

16,006 
21,098 

»55 

'60 

25,985 

'66 

28,341 

Here  the  increase  in  exports  and  imports  keeps  pace  with  railway 
development  from  1833  to  1845  ;  falls  below  it  during  the  enormous 
multiplication  of  railways  and  the.  railway  distress  from  1845  to 
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1850 ;  rises  again  to  the  former  level  in  1855 ;  and  outstrips  it  after 
that  year,  aided  by  the  lowering  of  feres  and  the  greater  facilities  for 
through  booking  and  interchange  of  traffic.  I  cannot  think  that 
this  correspondence  within  the  two  increases  is  accidental,  especially 
as  I  shall  show  that  it  exists  also  in  France.    ** 

But,  it  may  be  said,  how  do  exports  and  imports  depend  on  the 
development  of  the  railway  system  P  I  answer,  because  they  depend 
on  the  goods  traffic ;  and  the  goods  traffic  increases  visibly  with  the 
increase  of  railway  mileage  and  the  perfecting  of  railway  fecUities. 
Goods  traffic  means  raw  material  and  food  brought  firom  ports,  or 
mines,  or  feu^ms,  to  the  producing  population,  and  manufactured 
articles  carried  back  from  the  producers  to  the  inland  or  foreign 
consumers.  The  exports  and  imports  bear  a  variable  but  appreciable 
proportion  to  the  inland  traffic.  Every  mineral  railway  clearly 
increases  them.  Every  agricultural  railway  increases  them  leas 
clearly  but  not  less  certainly.  Hence  I  claim  it  as  an  axiom,  that 
the  commerce  of  a  country  increases  in  distinct  proportion  to  the 
improvement  of  its  railway  system ;  and  that  railway  development  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  evident  causes  of  the  increase  of 
commerce. 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  the  benefits  which  railways  have  conferred  on 
the  Working  Classes.  For  many  years  before  1830,  great  distress 
had  prevailed  through  the  country.  Mr.  Molesworth,  in  his 
"  History  of  the  Eeform  Bill,*'  says  that  it  existed  in  every  class  of 
the  community.  "Agricultural  labourers  were  found  starved  to 
''  death.  In  vain  did  landlords  abate  their  rents,  and  clergymen  their 
"  tithes ;  wages  continued  to  fall,  till  they  did  not  suffice  to  support 
"  existence.'*  Innumerable  petitions  were  presented  from  every 
coimty  in  England,  stating  that  the  distress  "  was  weighing  down 
"  the  landholder,  and  the  manufacturer,  the  shipowner,  and  the  miner, 
"  the  employer,  and  the  labourer."  Trade  and  commerce  were 
standing  still,  while  population  was  rapidly  increasing,  at  nearly  the 
same  rate  as  during  the  most  busy  and  prosperous  period  of  the 
French  war.  The  increase  from  1801  to  1861  is  given  in  the 
census: — 

England  and  Wales. 


Tear, 


1801 
'11. 
'21. 
'31. 
'41. 
'51. 
'61. 


Increaie  per  CenL 

Fopnlatioii. 

for 

Ten  Tears. 

8,892,536 

II 

10,164,256 

H 

12,0rK),236 

l8 

13,896,797 

l6 

15,914,148 

14 

17,927,609 

n 

20,066,224 

12 
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The  increase  during  tbe  ten  years  from  1821  to  1831,  which 
included  so  much  distress,  was  no  less  than  i6  percent., — distributed 
pretty  uniformly  between  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
counties,  and  in  itself  almost  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  distress.  But 
what  has  happened  since  ?  Increased  facilities  of  transit  led  to 
increased  trade;  increased  trade  gave  greater  employment,  and 
improved  wages ;  the  diminution  in  the  cost  of  transit  and  the  repeal 
of  fiscal  duties  cheapened  provisious;  and  the  immense  flood  of  com- 
merce which  set  in  since  1850  has  raised  the  incomes  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  working  classes  to  an  unprecedented  height.  Eailways 
were  the  first  cause  of  this  great  change,  and  are  entitled  to  share 
largely  with  free  trade  the  glory  of  its  subsequent  increase  and  of 
the  national  benefit.  But  one  portion  of  the  result  is  entirely  their 
own.  Eree  trade  benefited  the  manufacturing  populations,  but  had 
little  to  do  with  the  agriculturalists.  Yet  the  distress  in  the  rural 
districts  was  as  great  or  greater  than  in  the  towns,  and  this  under  a 
system  of  the  most  rigid  Protection.  How  did  the  country  popula- 
tion attain  their  present  prosperity  ?  Simply  by  the  emigration  to 
the  towns  or  colonies  of  the  redundant  labourers.  This  emigration 
was  scarcely  possible  till  the  construction  of  railways.  Up  to  that 
time  the  farm  labourer  was  unable  to  migrate ;  from  that  time  he 
became  a  migratory  animal.  The  increase  of  population  in  agri- 
cultural counties  stopped,  or  was  changed  into  a  decrease,  and  the 
labourers  ceased  to  be  too  numerous  for  the  work.  To  this  cause  is 
principally  owing  the  suf&ciency  of  employment  and  wages  through- 
out the  agricultural  portion  of  the  kingdom.  If  I  may  venture  on  a 
comparison,  England  was,  in  1830,  like  a  wide-spreading  plain, 
flooded  with  stagnant  waters,  which  were  the  cause  of  malaria  and 
distress.  Eailways  were  a  grand  system  of  drainage,  carrying  away 
to  the  running  streams,  or  to  the  ocean,  the  redundant  moisture,  and 
restoring  the  country  to  fertility  and  prosperity. 

VI.— jBfl»7wfly*  in  Franee, 

In  turning  from  England  to  France,  we  enter  a  country  com- 
pletely different  in  its  railway  organisation,  In  England  everything 
is  left  to  individual  enterprise  and  independent  companies.  In 
France  nothing  can  be  done  without  the  aid  of  the  Government.  They 
tried  the  English  system,  and  failed,  just  as  they  tried  parliamentary 
government  and  failed.  The  independent  railway  companies  broke 
down,  and  it  was  found  absolutely  necessary  to  change  to  a  regime  of 
government  guarantees  and  government  surveillance,  suited  to  the 
genius  of  the  Trench  people,  and  under  whic^  they  regained  con- 
fidence and  prosperity. 

before  the  introduction  of  railways,  France  possessed  an  exten- 
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Bive  BjBtem  of  water  commanication,  which  is  now  of  the  foUowing 
extent : — 

Nayigable  mers  /. 

CanalB  m.. 


Total  ....M 7,700 

by  which  goods  were  conveyed  at  very  reasonable  rates,  varying 
from  id.  to  2d.  per  ton  per  mile,  or  about  half  the  English  charges. 
But  the  delays  were  very  great ;  three  or  four  months  for  a  transit 
of  1 50  miles  was  quite  usual.  And  the  canals  paid  scarcely  i  per 
cent,  dividend,  while  their  English  contemporaries  were  paying  9  to 
20  per  cent. 

Communication  by  road  was  also  cheaper  but  slower  than  in 
England.  The  passengers  paid  from  iid.  to  3d.  per  mile,  instead  of 
the  $d,  to  6d.  paid  in  England.  But  they  only  travelled  five  to  six 
miles  an  hour,  instead  of  the  English  eight  to  ten.  Groods  paid  by 
road  about  3c?.  per  ton  per  mile  for  ordinary  conveyance,  and  6d,  for 
quick  despatch,  being  less  than  half  the  English  charges.  The 
distances  in  France  were  greater  than  in  England,  the  commerce  waa 
less,  and  labour  and  food  were  cheaper ;  thus  fully  accounting  for  the 
difference. 

Tramways  were  introduced  into  France  in  1823,  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a  line  of  eleven  miles  from  the  coal  mines  of  St.  Etienne,  and 
this  was  followed  by  two  much  longer  lines  of  a  similar  character, 
which  were  opened  by  sections  between  1830  and  1834.  They  are 
dignified  in  French  books  with  the  title  of  railways,  but  they  were 
really  nothing  but  horse  tramways,  and  were  sometimes  even  worked 
by  oxen. 

The  success  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Eailway  provoked 
some  real  though  short  railways  in  France,  especially  those  firom  Paris 
to  St.  Germain  and  to  Versailles.    But  in  1837,  only  85  miles  had 

j       '  been  opened,  against  neai'ly  5CX)  in  England.    In  1837  and  1838  the 

I  French  Chambers  threw  out  a  scheme  of  their  Government  for  the 

construction  by  the  State  of  an  extensive  system  of  railways,  but 
granted  concessions  to  private  companies  for  lines  to  Bouen,  Havre, 

\  Dieppe,  Orleans,  and  Dunkerque.    These  lines  were  abandoned  for 

I  a  time,  in  1889,  from  want  of  funds. 

In  this  emergency, '  Mr.  Locke,  the  great  English  engineer, 

;  restored  the  fortunes  of  French  railways.    AjBsisted  by  the  London 

and  South  Western  Company  and  Mr.  Brassey,  and  with  subventions 
from  the  French    Government,  and    subscriptions    from  English 

'  shareholders,  and  a  powerful  corps  of  English  navvies,  he  recom- 

•  menced,  carried  through  the  line  from  Paris  to  Bouen  and  from 
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Eoaen  to  Havre,  and  fairly  gave  the  start  to  railway  enterprise  in 
Prance. 

In  1842,  a  new  law  was  passed,  by  which  the  state  undertook  the 
earthworks,  masonry,  and  stations,  and  one-third  of  the  price  of  land ; 
the  departments  were  bound  to  pay  by  instalments  the  remaining 
two-thirds  of  the  land ;  and  the  companies  had  only  to  lay  down 
rails,  ipaintain  the  permanent  way,  and  find  and  work  the  rolling 
stock.  It  was  intended  that  three-fifths  of  the  total  cost  should  be 
borne  by  the  state  and  departments  and  two-fifths  by  the  companies. 
Under  this  system  of  subventions  a  nuftiber  of  concessions  were 
made,  the  shares  rose  to  50  per  cent,  premium,  and  in  1848  a  total 
of  1,092  miles  had  been  opened.  The  rcTolution  of  1848  was  a 
terrible  shock  to  their  credit,  and  shares  went  down  to  half  their 
value.  Many  lines  became  bankrupt  and  were  sequestrated,  and  for 
three  years  fresh  concessions  were  entirely  stopped.  But  the  con- 
cessions already  made  were  slowly  completed,  and  by  the  end  of  1851 , 
France  had  opened  2,124  niiles,  against  6,889  opened  in  the  TTnited 
Kingdom. 

Id.  1852  the  Emperor  took  French  railways  in  hand,  and  by  a 
system  of  great  wisdom,  singularly  adapted  to  the  French  people,  he 
put  an  end  to  the  previously  feeble  management,  and  launched  into 
a  bold  course  of  railway  development.  The  French  public  shrank 
from  shares  without  a  guarantee ;  he  gave  a  state  guarantee  of  4  or 
5  per  cent,  interest.  The  French  public  preferred  debentures  to 
shares ;  he  authorised  an  enormous  issue  of  debentures.  The  com- 
panies complained  of  the  shortness  of  their  concessions ;  he  prolonged 
them  to  a  uniform  period  of  ninety-nine  years.  At  the  same  time 
he  provided  for  the  interests  of  the  state  by  a  rigid  system  of 
gOA'emment  regulation  and  audit.  And  lastly,  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  small  companies  were  weak  and  useless,  he  amalgamated 
them  into  six  great  companies,  each  with  a  large  and  distinct 
territory ;  and  able,  by  their  magnitude,  to  inspire  confidence  in  the 
public,  and  aid  the  government  in  the  construction  of  fresh  railways. 
This  vigorous  policy  was  very  soon  successful.  Capital  flowed  in 
readily,  construction  proceeded  with  rapidity,  and  between  the  end 
of  1851  and  1857  the  length  of  the  railways  opened  was  increased 
from  2,124  niiles  to  4,475,  or  more  than  doubled.  England  at  that 
time  Kad  opened  9,037  miles. 

France  was  now  exceedingly  prosperous.  Her  exports  and 
imports  had  increased  from  102,000,000/.  in  1850,  to  213,000,000/. 
in  1857,  or  more  than  100  per  cent,  in  seven  years.  The  six  great 
companies  were  paying  dividends  which  averaged  10  per  cent. ;  and 
the  government  guarantee  had  never  been  needed.  Railways  united 
all  the  great  towns  and  ports,  and  met  the  most  pressing  commercial 
wants.    But  the  Emperor  was  not  satisfied.    France,  with  double 
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the  territory  of  England,  had  only  half  the  railway  accommodatioD, 
and  wide  districts  between  all  the  trunk  lines  were  totally  unpro- 
vided with  railways.  The  government  engineers  of  the  ponU  et 
chaussees  were  prepared  with  plans  and  estimates  for  5,000  miles  of 
lipes,  which  had  been  inquired  into,  and  officially  declared  to  be 
d'utilitS  publique,  i.e,,  a  public  necessity.  The  country  districts 
clamoured  for  these  lines.  But  how  were  they  to  be  made  P  The 
public  were  not  prepared  to  subscribe  for  them,  the  Government 
could  not  undertake  them,  and  the  great  companies  were  too  well 
satisfied  with  their  10  peu  cent,  dividend  to  wish  to  endanger  it  by 
unremunerative  branches. 

The  plan  of  the  Emperor  was  intricate,  but  masterly.  He  said  to 
the  companies :  "You  must  make  these  lines.  The  49525  miles  of 
"  railway  already  made  shall  be  a  separate  system  for  the  present, 
"  under  the  name  of  Ancien  Beseau^  the  old  lines.  You  no  longer 
'*  require  the  guarantee  of  the  State  for  these  lines.  But  I  will  give 
"  you  an  extension  of  the  ninety-nine  years  of  your  concessions,  by 
"  allowing  them  to  commence  at  later  dates ;  beginning  with  1852 
"  for  the  Northern  Company,  and  at  various  dates  for  the  rest,  up  to 
"  1862,  for  the  Southern  Company.  I  also  engage  that  9,000,0002. 
^'  sterling  of  the  net  revenue  of  these  old  lines  shall  for  ever  be 
"  divisible  among  the  shareholders,  without  being  liable  for  any 
"  deficit  of  the  extension  lines,  an  amount  which  will  give  you  a 
'^  dear  and  undefeasible  dividend  of  6  to  8  per  cent ;  with  a  strong 
"  probability — ^almost  a  certainty — of  getting  much  more  fifom 
"  surplus  traffic." 

'^  Next  the  new  lines,  5,128  miles  in  length,  shall  be  a  separate 
'^  system,  imder  the  name  of  Nottveau  Beseau,  or  extension  lines. 
*'  Their  estimated  cost  is  124,000,000/.,  and  you,  the  companies,  may 
"  raise  this  sum  by  debentures,  on  which  the  Government  will 
'^  guarantee  4  per  cent,  interest,  and  '65  sinking  fund  for  paying 
"  them  off  in  fifty  years.    Any  extra  cost  you  must  pay  yourselves." 

These,  in  their  briefest  possible  form,  are  the  terms  on  which  the 
Emperor  imposed  an  average  of  nearly  1,000  miles  per  company  on 
the  six  great  Companies  of  France.  They  were  accepted  with  con- 
siderable reluctance.  Their  effect  has  been  to  lower  the  value  of  the 
shares  of  the  great  companies,  for  the  bargain  is  considered  dis- 
advantageous. The  companies  cannot  borrow  at  less  than  5.75,  so 
losing  I' 10  percent,  per  annum  on  every  debenture;  and  as  the 
lines  cost  more  than  the  124,000,000/.,  the  overplus  has  been  raised 
by  the  companies  by  debentures,  for  which  they  alone  are  respon- 
sible.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  get  an  immense  amoimt  of 
fresh  traffic  over  their  old  lines,  which  must  ultimately  more  than 
repay  this  loss.  English  railways  would  be  thankful  if  tiieir 
extensions  cost  them  so  little 
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In  the  following  years  other  lines  were  added,  with  similar 
guarantees  and  with  considerable  subventions  from  the  State,  and  in 
1868  an  additional  series  of  lines,  1,974  miles  in  length,  were  imposed 
on  similar  terms,  but  with  some  modifications  of  the  conventions  with 
two  of  the  weakest  companies.  *■ 

Besides  these  Government  lines,  the  Emperor  encouraged  to  the 
utmost  the  efforts  of  the  departments,  and  in  July,  1865,  a  law  was 
passed  respecting  ehemins  de  fer  d'intSret  local,  which  authorised 
departments  and  communes  to  undertake  the  construction  of  local 
railways  at  their  own  expense,,  or  to  aid  concessionaires  with  sub- 
ventions to  the  extent  of  one-fourth,  one-third,  or  in  some  cases  one- 
half  the  expense,  not  exceeding  2  40,ocx)^. 

Not  content  with  passing  this  law,  the  minister  of  public  works, 
in  the  very  next  month  wrote  to  the  prefets  of  the  88  departments  of 
Prance,  to  acquaint  them  fully  with  its  provisions,  and  to  invite  them 
to  communicate  with  their  councils  gei^eral,  and  deliberate  upon  the 
subject.  The  result  was  that  sixteen  councils  requested  their  pre- 
fets to  make  surveys  and  inquiries  to  ascertain  what  lines  would  be 
advisable.  82  departments  authorised  their  prefets  to  prepare  special 
plans,  and  even  to  make  provisional  agreements  with  the  companies 
to  carry  out  lines,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  councils.  Two  of 
these  made  immediate  votes,  viz.,  the  department  of  Ain,  56,000/., 
and  Herault,  260,000/.  for  lines  which  they  approved.  A  third,  the 
department  of  Calvados,  voted  subventions  amounting  to  1,000/.  per 
mile  for  one  line,  and  2,000/.  per  mile  for  another  line.  Besides, 
these  five  departments  put  railroads  into  immediate  execution  by 
contracts  with  independent  companies.   Among  these  were — 

SnbrentioD. 
£ 

Saone  et  Loire 14,000 

„      (besides  the  land) 40,000 

Manche  (with  an  English  company,  and  including  land) 40,000 

Rhone 240,000 

Tarn 1 7 1,000 

By  these  measures  the  Emperor  has  brought  up  the  concessionB 
to  the  following  total : — 

Milef. 

Aneien  Meseau,  or  old  lines 5*027 

Nouveau    „     or  extension  lines 7)5^5 

ia>592 
Being  very  nearly  the  length  of  our  constructed  lines  in  1864. 

But  of  this  mileage  there  has  been  constructed  up  the  present  1        q 
time  only    j        ^'^^^ 

Jjeaving  still  nnoonstmcted 4»458 

being  one-third  of  the  whole  concessions.     Of  this,  1,800  nules  are 
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now  being  constructed,  and  i,6oo  milea  are  expected  to  be  opened br 
the  end  of  1867. 

Hence  the  lines  constructed  in  Erance  up  to  and  including  1865, 
are  8,134  miles,  or  about  the  same  length  as  the  lines  constructed 
in  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  end  of  1856  ;  so  that  France  is  ten 
years  behind  England  in  actual  length  of  railways  constructed,  and 
at  least  fifteen  years  behind,  England  if  her  larger  territory  and 
population  are  taken  into  account;  and  I  must  add  that  France 
would  have  been  yery  much  farther  behind,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
vigorous  impulse  and  the  wise  measures  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

The  progress  of  completion  from  1837  to  the  present  time  is 
shown  in  the  following  table : — 

MUea  CoMtruUed. 


Year. 


1837., 

'45.. 
'60.. 
•66.. 
'60.. 
'66.. 


HileiOpeB. 


85 


} 


608 
1,807 
3,315 
6,586 
8,134 


} 


Avengre 
Annaal  Increue. 


84 
34 

301 
454 
509 


This  table  shows  the  insignificant  rate  of  progress  up  to  1845, 
and  the  larger  but  still  slow  progress  up  to  1855.  From  that  time 
the  effect  of  the  Emperor's  policy  becomes  visible  in  the  increased 
rate  of  progression.  It  is  expected  that  between  1852  and  1872 
more  than  9,500  miles  will  have  been  opened,  quadrupling  the 
number  constructed  in  the  previous  twenty  years,  and  contributing 
in  the  highest  degree  to  the  prosperity  and  wealth  of  the  French 
nation. 

Eailway  history,  in  France  may  be  briefly  summed  up  in  four 
periods : — 

1.  The  period  of  independent  companies  from  1831  to  1841. 

2.  The  period  of  joint  partnership  of  the  state  and  the  com-, 
panics  from  1842  to  1851. 

3.  The  period  of  Imperial  amalgamations  and  guarantees  from 
1862  to  1857. 

4.  The  period  of  guaranteed  extension  lines  from  1858  to  the 
present  time. 
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VII. — C(Mft  and  Besults  of  French  BailvoayM. 

The  French  system  of  railway  organisation  is  worthy  of  attentive 
stndy.  It  is  in  many  points  novel  to  an  Englishman ;  it  is  often 
characterised  by  remarkable  talent ;  and  some  of  its  regulations  are 
very  instructive  and  worthy  of  imitation. 

In  extent  the  French  lines  are  far  inferior  to  the  English, 
whether  judged  by  the  area  or  population  of  the  two  countries. 

Comparison  by  Area. 


C<rantry. 

Area  in 
Square  MUei. 

BaUwBj  MQeagt. 
1866. 

Square  If  ilea 
MUe  of^way. 

United  Kingdom   

France 

120,927 
211,852 

8,134 

9 

26 

Omparuon  ly  Population. 

Conjitry. 

Population,  1861. 

BaUway  Mileage. 
1866. 

Population 
MUeof^Railwaj. 

United  Kingdom 

29,321,000 
87,882,000 

I3>a89 
8,134 

2,206 
4,695 

fVanoe 

Hence,  measured  by  area,  Prance  has  only  one-third  of  the  rail- 
way accommodation,  and  measured  by  population  only  one-half  of 
the  railway  accommodation  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  capital  authorised  and  expended  to  the  31st  December, 
1865,  was  as  follows : — 


Capital  Authorisod. 


£ 


Ancien  Meseau,  or  old  lines 151,000,000 

Nouveau    „     or  extension  lines  209,000,000 


360,000,000 


Including  64,000,000^.  sabrentions. 
Capital  Etcpendod,  1865.* 


£ 


Debentures   178,700,000 

Shares    54,800,000 

Sobrentions  27,500,000 


261,000,000 


VOL.  XXIX.     PABT  IT. 


2Q 
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So  that  the  French  companies  borrow  more  than  three  times  the 
amount  of  their  share  capital;  reversing  the  English  rule,  of 
borrowing  only  one-third  of  the  share  capital-  But  if  we  consider 
preference  capital  as  a  second  mortgage,  the  English  practice  is  to 
borrow  an  amount  equal  to  the  ordinary  share  capital.  This,  howeTer, 
is  still  a  long  way  from  the  French  regulations. 

The  capital  not  paid  up  is  nearly  ioo,ooo,cxx>^.  Of  thiB  neariy 
one-half  will  be  required*  in  the  next  three  years  for  lines  approaching 
completion. 

The  cost  per  mile  of  French  railways  is  as  follows  :— 


Ancien  Seseau 
Nouveau    ,,   .... 


£ 

30,650 

27,350 


As  the  nouveau  reseau  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  single  lines, 
this  does  not  show  very  great  cheapness  of  construction.  We  are 
making  our  country  lines  much  cheaper,  particularly  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland. 

The  effect  of  railway  competition  with  canals  was  the  same  aa  in 
England.  The  canal  rates  were  reduced  to  one-third  of  their  former 
amount,  and  the  canal  traffic  has  increased  instead  of  diminishing. 
The  average  railway  fares  and  rates  are  stated  by  M.  Flachat,  in  his 
work  on  railways,  to  be  6  to  7  centimes  for  each  passenger,  and  sou 
per  kilometre,  being  id.  to  ir^.  per  mile ;  as  compared  with  i-^. 
per  mile,  the  average  on  English  railways. 

The  increase  of  traffic  since  1850  is  stated  in  the  official  returns 
as  follows : — 

Increase  of  Traffle, 


Tew. 


Total  Reodpti. 


Avenge 
AnniuQ  Increase. 


Arerage 

Amraa]  Increaae  for 

Kfteea  Yean. 


1850. 
'66. 
'60. 
'66. 


8,824,000 
10,358,000  < 
16,44S,000 
22,400,000 


1,288,400 


Thus  the  increase  has  been  more  equable  than  in  England,  but 
smaller  in  amount^  showing  an  average  of  1,238,400/.  against 
1,423,000/.  in  England.  But,  I  «ee  it  stated  in  the  railway  papers 
that  the  first  nine  months  of  1866  show  much  more  than  the  usual 
increase. 
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M.  Flacbat  gives  a  calculation  of  the  saving  to  the  nation  hj 
railway  conveyance,  which  he  makes  a  minimum  of  40,000^000/. 
a-year.  But  it  is  hased  on  the  supposition  that  all  the  new  traffic 
would  have  been  carried  by  road,  which  is  obviously  untenable. 
Probably  25,000,000/.  to  30,000,000/.  is  a  safer  estimate.  A  writer 
in  the  " Dictionnaire  du  Commerce'*  goes  into  elaborate  calculations 
of  the  money-saving  arising  out  of  the  greater  rapidity  of  railways, 
and  values  it  at  8,000,000/.,  on  the  basis  that  the  time  of  a  French 
citizen  is  worth  ^d.  an  hour.    I  give  the  passage  entire : — 

"  In  France  the  namber  of  kilometres  travelled  by  paiaengen  in  1856  was 
2,200,000,000.  In  travelling  this  distance  they  would  have  spent  290,000,000 
hoars,  while  they  have  only  been  50,000,000  hours  on  the  railway.  The  sa'dng  in 
time  of  travelling  by  railway  has  therefore  been  240,000,000  hoars,  which,  at  the 
moderate  price  of  ^d.  per  hoar,  represent  an  economy  of  120,000,000  frs.  Besides 
this,  the  time  lost  in  stoppages  at  small  inns  (aubergei),  used  to  exceed  that  spent 
in  travelling,  and  hence  on  this  head  alone  we  may  calculate  on  a  saving  of  more 
than  100,000,000  frs.  Bat  even  if  we  should  reduce  this  valuation  to  80,000,000, 
or  still  lower  to  60,000,000  frs.,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the  saving  to  the 
traveller  in  the  matter  of  time  alone  exceeds  200,000,000  frs.  (8>ooo,ooo/.)."— 
Vol.  i,  p.  638. 

Passing  from  individuals  to  commerce,  the  effect  of  railways  has 
been  very  marked,  and  is  warmly  acknowledged  by  the  principal 
French  writers.  The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  French 
trade : — 

IncreoM  cf  ExporU  and  ImporU» 


Year. 

Total 
Bxporta  and  Importa. 

Increase  per  Cent. 

Increase  pef  Cent, 
per  AnnnnL 

1840 

£ 
82,520,000 
97,080,000 
102,2a4,000 
173,076,000 
232,192,000 
293,144,000 

»5' 

5' 
50* 
34' 
26-2$ 

'46 

8- 

'50 

1- 

'65 

10- 

'60 

6-8 

'66 

6-25 

The  revolution  of  1848  accounts  for  the  small  increase  between 
1845  and  1850,  but  it  is  plain  that  the  great  increase  in  French 
commerce  was  between  1850  and  1860,  contemporaneously  with  the 
great  development  of  railways.  When  travelling  in  France  I  have 
always  heard  railways  assigned  as  the  cause  of  their  present  com- 
mercial prosperity. 

The  proportion  which  the  exports  and  imports  bore  to  the  means 
of  communication  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 

2q2 
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Prqportwn  of  Exports  and  Imports  to  Railways  and  Nan^aHons. 


Tour. 

NarigatioDB 

(7.700  MUet).  and 

Bailwayi. 

Exports  and  Imports. 

Exports  and  Inparte 

per 

MileOpc^ 

1840 

MUesopen. 

8,264 

8,547 

9,507 

11,015 

18,286 

15,830 

£ 

82,520,000 
97,080,000 
102,204,000 
1 73*076,000 
232,192,000 
293,144,000 

£ 

9,985 

'45 

'60 

'55 

'60 

11,858 
10,750 
15,712 
17,476 

'66 

18,518 

Here  there  is  a  steady  rise  in  the  amount  per  mile,  checked  onlj 
by  the  revolution  of  1848.  But  the  principle  that  there  ia  a 
distinct  correspondence  between  means  of  communication  and  the 
•xports  and  imports  is  already  shown. 

The  effect  of  railways  on  the  condition  of  the  Working  Classes 
has  also  b^en  veiy  beneficial.  The  extreme  lowness  of  fares  enables 
them  to  travel  cheaply,  and  the  opportunity  is  largely  used.  The 
number  of  third  class  passengers  in  France  is  75  per  cent,  of  the  total 
passengers,  against  only  58  per  cent,  in  England  (M.  Flachat,p.  60). 
The  result  of  these  facilities  of  motion  has  been  an  equalisation  of 
wages  throughout  the  country,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  rural 

populations.    M.  Elachat  says : — 

• 

"  Railways  finxnd  in  France  gpreat  inequality  in  the  wages  of  labooxcn ;  bnt 
they  are  constantly  remedying  it.  Wherever  they  were  constracted  in  a  district 
of  low  wages,  employment  was  eagerly  sought.  The  working  classes  rapdly  learnt 
to  deserve  Idgh  wages  by  the  greater  quantity  of  work  done.  Agricoltare  had 
been  nnahle  to  draw  out  the  capabilities  of  its  workmen,  and  was  fin*  the  moment 
paralysed  by  want  of  hands ;  but  industry  developed  .fresh  resources.  The  toUl 
amount  of  work  done  was  conaderably  increased  all  over  the  oountry.  The 
difficulties  of  agriculture  were  removed  by  obtaining  in  return  for  higher  wages  a 
krger  amount  of  work  than  before,  and  also  because  machines  began  to  be  used  in 
cultivation.  Everywhere  it  was  evident  that  increased  energy  accompanied  in- 
creased remuneration.  This  is  the  point  in  which  railways  have  most  powerftdly 
increased  the  wealth  of  France.  The  moral  result  of  this  improvement  in  tiie 
means  of  existence  of  the  working  class,  has  been  to  diminish  the  distance  whidi 
separates  the  man  who  works  only  for  himself  from  the  man  who  labours  Ibr  a 
master.  In  the  education  of  the  workman's  children,  in  his  clothing,  in  his 
domestic  life,  and  even  in  his  amusements,  there  is  now  an  improvement  which 
laises  him  nearer  to  his  master."— pp.  78  and  79. 

I  am  sure  we  shall  all  rejoice  at  this  evidence  of  the  benefits 
conferred  by  raQways  upon  the  working  classes  of  that  great  neigh- 
bouring nation.  I  wish  there  was  time  to  give  jou  additional 
extracts,  showing  the  immense  services  of  railways  to  the  industry 
of  France,  showing  that  Prance  was  kept  back  by  the  difficulty  of 
eommunication,  by  the  immense  distances  to  be  traversed,  and  the 
impossibility  of  conveying  cheaply  and  rapidly  the  raw  materials  of 
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manufactures.    Sailwajs  have  supplied  this  want,  and  have  given  a 
new  impetus,  to  production  and  new  outlets  for  the  produce. 

Turning  to  the  shareholders,  there  are  some  curious  facts,  which 
surprised  me  not  a  little.  The  popular  notion  is,  that  in  France, 
railway  trafiSc  hears  a  much  higher  proportion  to  capital  expended 
than  in  England.  The  phrase,  "  They  manage  these  things  hetter  in 
"  France,"  is  for  ever  on  the  lips  of  the  British  shareholder  when 
he  talks  of  his  own  paltry  4^  per  cent,  dividend,  or  of  the  8  J  per 
cent,  gross  receipts.  The  world  in  general  believe  that  a  10  or  12  per 
cent.  French  line,  like  the  Orleans  of  France,  really  has  a  traffic  of 
at  least  that  amount.  But  this  is  an  entire  mis^e.  The  gross 
traffic  receipts  of  France  are  now  9*6  per  cent,  on  the  share  and 
debenture  capital  or  i  per  cent,  more  than  in  England.  And  the 
net  receipts,  after  deduction  of  45  per  cent,  working  expenses,  are 
now  5*28  per  cent,  on  the  total  share  and  debenture  capital,  being 
'82,  or  about  four-fifths,  per  cent,  higher  than  in  England.  Yet  the 
French  companies  pay  an  average  dividend  of  10  per  cent.,  while  the 
English  pay  only  the  natural  dividend  of  4).  Here  are  the  figures 
for  the  benefit  of  the  sceptical : — 

Average  Receipts  and  Dividends  per  Cent, 


Kame  of  Company. 

1869. 

1861. 

1865. 

0roa8  receipts t 

"Set  profits M. 

10-6 
5-7 

IS- 
IS- 
4- 
7-5 
8-13 
10-6 

11-0 
6-2 

16-5 

20- 

10- 

8-5 

8- 
15- 

9-6 
5*28 

Nord   

17-87 

Orleans t,  ..„ 

112 

3iidi   

Quest  

8- 
7-6 

Est. 

Meditcrrann^ ......... 

6-6 
12- 

Arenure  m....... 

10-54 

13- 

10-53 

Compare  these  figures  with  those  for  the  English  lines  given  above. 
You  will  see  the  remarkable  correspondence  between  the  gross  and 
net  receipts,  and  the  very  remarkable  dissimilarity  in  the  dividends. 
How  is  this  accounted  for  P 

Look  at  the  table  of  capital  expended.  Disregarding  the 
27*500,000/.  subventions,  as  corresponding  to  the  dixieme  tax  paid 
by  the  companies,  there  is  233,000,000/.  share  and  debenture  capital, 
out  of  which  a  portion  of  the  debentures  are  charged  to  capital  under 
the  conventions  for  the  extension  lines.  Being  for  new  railways, 
they  have  not  yet  been  transferred  to  the  revenue  account.  Hence 
the  interest-bearing  capital  reduced  aiid  ^he  interest  itself  increased. 
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The  large  amount  of  debentures  now  comeB  into  play,  on  which 
there  is  paid  from  5  to  5^^  per  cent.,  leaving  an  o?erpiua  to  accumu- 
late for  the  shares,  so  raising  the  interest  on  shares  to  nearly  7  per 
cent. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  In  1863  the  State  bound  itself  to  con- 
tribute to  certain  lines  annual  subventions  which,  in  1865,  cune  to 
551,000/.,  and  the  State  also  paid  during  the  same  year  in  respect  of 
their  guarantees  of  the  debentures  in  the  nouveau  reseau  1,320,000/., 
making  a  total  subvention  in  1865  of  1,871,000/.,  an  amount 
sufficient  to  pay  more  than  3  per  cent,  on  the  share  capital  of 
54,800,000/.  The  guarantee  of  1,320,000/.  on  the  nouveau  reseau^ 
however,  is  not  an  absolute  subvention,  as  it  will  be  repayable 
gradually  by  the  companies  when  their  income  exceeds  a  fixed 
amount.  It  is  therefore  a  loan  by  the  State,  repayable  on  the  occur- 
rence of  a  contingency  and  at  an  uncertain  date. 

Thus  the  original  interest  of  5*28  per  cent,  on  the  share  and 
debenture  capital  becomes  10  per  cent,  to  the  shareholder.  It  is  a 
wonderfully  clever  arrangement,  and  would  be  exceedingly  palatable 
to  Great  Eastern  or  even  Great  Northern  shareholders. 

But  consider  the  difference  which  this  shows  in  the  ideas  of  the 
two  countries.  In  England  it  would  never  be  borne  for  an  instant 
that  six  great  companies,  say,  the  London  and  North  Western,  Great 
Western,  Midland,  and  others  should  receive  10  per  cent,  dividend, 
and  yet  obtain  from  the  State  annual  subventions  and  guarantees 
amounting  to  1,800,000/.  No  ministry  dare  propose  such  a  job. 
The  Eeform  agitation  would  be  nothing  to  the  clamour  with  which 
it  would  be  greeted ;  and  yet  in  France  it  is  the  most  natural  thing 
possible.  Nobody  says  a  word  against  it.  Nay,  the  feeling  of  the 
Prench  Companies  and  the  popular  opinion  is,  that  these  poor  10  per 
cent,  shareholders  have  been  badly  used,  and  that  their  legitimate 
12  or  15  per  cent,  from  the  trunk  lines  ought  not  to  have  been 
lessened. 

One  characteristic  of  the  French  system  is  the  absence  of  com- 
petition, and  this  is  opposed  to  all  our  ideas  of  freedom  of  communica- 
tion. The  Northern  Company  monopolises  the  whole  traffic  between 
Calais  and  Paris.  The  Mediterranean  Company  monopolises  the 
whole  traffic  between  Paris  and  Marseilles,  a  traffic  of  extraordinaiy 
importance  and  value.  An  attempt  made  two  years  ago  by  another 
Company  to  obtain  an  extension  to  Marseilles,  and  to  establish  an 
alternative  route,  was  rejected  by  a  Government  commission  after  a 
very  long  inquiry.  The  consequence  of  this  system  is  a  great  con- 
centration of  traffic  in  a  small  number  of  trains,  to  the  profit  of  the 
companies  and  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  traveller.  There  are  in 
England,  between  places  like  Liverpopl  and  London,  about  three 
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times  as  many  trains  as  tbere  are  in  Erance  between  Marseilles  and 
Paris.  And  besides  this,  goods  are  sent  less  rapidly  in  France,  and 
delivered  with  less  punctuality. 

But  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  defence  of  the  French 
system.  It  avoids  the  duplicate  lines  necessary  for  competition, 
which  France  could  not  well  afford.  It  keeps  the  companies  pros- 
perous and  able  to  aid  the  Government  in  railway  extension.  It  is 
not  an  irresponsible  monopoly,  able  to  charge  high  prices  to  its 
customers,  but  a  strictly  regulated  monopoly,  with  its  tariff  fixed 
by  government  at  the  lowest  prices  that  will  be  remunerative.  It 
is  like  the  system  of  our  own  Metropolitan  Gas  and  Water  Com- 
panies, which  enjoy  a  monopoly  within  defined  districts  on  terms 
settled  by  the  law,  and  revised  from  time  to  time  in  the  interest  of 
the  public.  The  French  Government  appoints  commissioners  of 
inquiry  to  examine  into  any  defect  or  to  consider  improvements, 
and  they  report  to  the  minister  of  public  works,  who  has  the  power 
of  making  reguUtions  which  are  binding  on  the  companies.  The 
last  commission  is  a  good  instance.  In  February,  1864,  the 
minister  of  public  works  issued  to  the  companies  a  circular 
suggesting  several  points  which  required  improvement,  and  the 
commission  was  appointed  to  consider  their  answers.  The  points 
discussed  were — 

1.  The  adoption  of  a  means  of  communication  between  the  guard 
and  engine-driver.  This  was  made  obligatory  on  the  com- 
panies. 

2.  A  means  of  communication  between  passengers  and  the  guard. 
This  was  accepted  by  the  companies. 

8.  The  consumption  by  locomotives  of  their  own  smoke.  Thia 
was  ordered  to  be  carried  out  within  two  years. 

4.  The  addition  of  second  and  third  class  carriages  to  express 
trains.  The  recommendation  of  the  commission  was  accepted 
by  the  companies. 

5.  Separate  carriages  for  unprotected  females. 

6.  The  commission  demanded  that  on  the  great  lines  the  speed 
of  goods  trains  should  be  increased  from  6o  miles  to  120 
miles,  without  any  increase  of  tariff.  This  very  important 
question  was  referred  to  a  sub-committee  for  further  exami- 
nation and  for  hearing  objections. 

From  these  details  it  is  evident  that  the  interests  of  the  public 
are  well  looked  after. 
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I  should  add  that  there  is  a  continuous  audit  of  the  aoconnts  of 
the  companies  by  Gh>yermnent  accountants,  vho  attend  from  week 
to  week  at  the  companies'  offices  for  that  purpose. 

I  will  at  present  mention  only  one  other  point  in  French  railway 
law — ^that  the  Government  has  the  power  of  purchasing  any  line  oi 
railway  after  fifteen  years  from  its  first  concession.  The  price  is  to 
be  fixed  by  taking  the  amount  of  the  net  profits'  of  the  seven  pre- 
ceding years,  deducting  the  two  lowest  years,  and  striking  the 
average  of  the  remaining  five  years.  The  Gh)vemment  is  then  to 
pay  to  the  company  for  the  remainder  of  the  concession  an  annual 
rent>charge  or  annuity  equal  to  the  average  so  determined,  but  not 
less  than  the  profits  of  the  last  of  the  seven  years.  This  mode  of 
purchase  appears  preferable  to  the  English  law,  since  it  does  not 
require  the  creation  of  any  new  rentes  or  consols ;  and  I  commend  it 
to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Gait. 

I  have  mentioned  these  prominent  features  of  the  French  law,  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  be  useM  in  suggesting  improvement  in  tiie 
English  system. 

Why  should  we  not  vest  in  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
a  power  of  making  and  enforcing  regulations  for  the  public  safety 
and  convenience?  Why  should  we  not  introduce  more  frequent 
railway  commissions  to  consider  important  questions,  and  recommend 
to  the  President  of  Board  of  Trade  or  to  Parliament  P  Why  should 
we  not  have  a  modified  system  of  audit,  and  a  registration  of  shares 
and  debentures  P 

ym. — JUdlwa^s  in  Belgium  and  Solland. 

Belgium  is  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  benefit  of 
railways.  In  1830  she  separated  from  Holland,  a  country  which 
possessed  a  much  larger  commerce  and  superior  means  of  communis 
cation  with  other  nations  by  sea  and  by  canals.  Five  years  later 
the  total  exports  and  imports  of  Belgium  were  only  10,800,000^., 
while  those  of  Holland  were  double  that  amount.  But  in  1833,  the 
Belgian  Government  resolved  to  adopt  the  railway  system,  and 
employed  George  Stephenson  to  plan  railways  between  all  the  large 
towns.  The  law  authorising  their  construction  at  the  expense  of  the 
state  passed  in  1834,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  canying  it  out.  Trade 
at  once  received  a  new  impetus,  and  its  progress  since  that  time  has 
been  more  rapid  than  in  any  other  'country  in  Europe.  The  foUowing 
table  shows  the  activity  with  which  the  lines  were  constructed.  We 
must  remember  that  Belgium  contains  only  one-tenth  of  the  area 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  to  make  a  fiEur  comparison  with 
our  own  progress  we  must  multiply  the  table  by  ten. 
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Year. 


1839.. 
'46.. 
'58.. 
'60.. 
'64.. 


Miles  Open. 


185 

385 

720 

1,037 

1,360 


} 
} 
} 

} 


Increase  per  Annum. 


Miles. 
25 
48 
45 
78 


Hence,  the  progress  for  a  state  of  the  size  of  the  CJnited  KiDg- 
dom  would  have  been — 

Miles  « 
Year. 

1839  to  1846 250 

'45  „      '63 480 

'53  „      '60 450 

'60  „     '64 750 

a  rate  of  increase  which  is  as  great  or  greater  than  our  own. 
The  results  on  commerce  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 

Increoie  of  Exports  and  Imports. 


Year. 

Increase  per  Cent. 

Increase  per  Cent, 
per  Annotn. 

1836 

10,760,000  T 
16,680,000  -. 
26,920,000  1 
47,760,000  1 
72,120,000  1 
97,280,000  J 

45 -ra 

71-4 
77-41 
51- 
35-88 

»39 

11-48 

'46 

11-9 

'53 

9-67 

'60 

7-3 

'64 

9- 

I  need  scarcely  point  out  the  extraordinary  character  of  this 
increase,  which  is  enormous  in  the  first  ten  years,  and  far  beyond 
either  England  or  Prance,  and  is  not  inferior  to  us  in  the  later 
period.  In  the  thirty  years  firom  1835  to  !1864>,  Belgium  increased 
her  exports  and  imports  nearly  tenfold,  while  England  increased  hers 
only  fivefold.  If  we  had  increased  our  commerce  in  the  same  ratio, 
the  English  exports  and  imports  would  now  be  a  thousand  million 
pounds  sterling. 

The  proportion  between  exports  and  imports  and  means  of  com- 
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munication  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  differs  from  those 
of  England  and  France  in  the  rapid  increase  per  mile : — 

Proportion  of  ExporU  and  Imports  to  BailuH^s  and  Namffatictu* 


Tew. 

Cuialf  (910  HUM) 

and 

Aailwayt  Open. 

Exports  md  laporta. 

Expocto  and  Inpotti 

per 

MileOpcm. 

1839   

Milei. 
1,055 
1,205 
1,590 
1,907 
2,220 

£ 

15,680,000 
26,920,000 
47,760,000 
72,120,000 
97,280,000 

£ 
14,862  ' 

»46 

22,a40 

'53 

30,037 

»60 

37,818 

»64 

42,919 

This  enormous  increase  of  Belgian  commerce  must  be  ascribed 
to  her  wise  system  of  railway  development,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  how  it  arises.  Before  railways,  Belgium  was  shut  out  from  the 
continent  of  Europe  by  the  expensive  rates  of  land  carriage,  and  her 
want  of  water  communication.  She  had  no  colonies,  and  but  little 
shipping.  Bailways  gave  her  direct  and  rapid  access  to  Gkrmanj, 
Austria  and  Erance,  and  made  Ostend  and  Antwerp  great  continental 
ports.  One  of  her  chief  manufactures  is  that  of  wool,  of  which  she 
imports  21,000  tons,  valued  at  2,250,000/.,  from  Saxony,  Prussia, 
Silesia,  Poland,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Moravia,  and  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  BuBsia;  and  returns  a  large  portion  in  a  mano&ctured 
state.  She  is  rapidly  becoming  the  principal  workshop  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  every  development  of  railways  in  jpiurope  must  increase 
her  means  of  access,  and  add  to  her  trade. 

Now  look  at  Holland,  which  in  1835  was  so  much  her  superior. 
Holland  was  possessed  of  immense  advantages  in  the  perfection  c^ 
her  canals,  which  are  the  finest  and  most  numerous  in  the  world ;  in 
the  large  tonnage  of  her  shipping ;  in  her  access  by  the  Bhine  to  the 
heart  of  Germany ;  and  in  the  command  of  the  German  trade,  which 
was  brought  to  her  ships  at  Amsterdam  and  Eotterdam.  The 
Dutch  relied  on  these  advantages  and  neglected  railways.  The 
consequence  was  that  by  1850  they  found  themselves  rapidly  losiDg 
the  German  trade,  which  was  being  diverted  to  Ostend  and 
Antwerp.  The  Dutch  E&enish  railway  was  constructed  to  remedy 
'  this  loss,  and  was  partly  opened  in  1853,  but  not  fully  till  1856. 
It  succeeded  in  regaining  part  of  the  former  connection.  But  now 
observe  the  result.  In  1839  the  Dutch  exports  and  imports  were 
t»,  500,000/.,  nearly  double  those  of  Belgium.  In  1862  they  were 
59,000,000/.,  when  those  of  Belgium  were  78,000,000/.  Thus 
while  Holland  had  doubled  her  commerce,  Belgium  had  iacreaaed 
fivefold,  and  had  completely  passed  her  in  the  race. 
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Before  leaving  Belgium  I  ought  to  mention  the  cheapness  of 
fares  on  her  railways,  which  have  always  been  much  below  those  on 
English  lines ;  a  further  reduction  has  lately  been  made,  and  I  see  by 
a  French  paper,  that  the  results  has  been  to  increase  the  passenger 
receipts  on  the  State  lines  for  the  month  of  April  from  76,936  frs.  in 
1865  to  198,345  frs.  in  1866,  of  which  168,725  frs.  was  from  third 
and  fourth  class  passengers ;  a  feet  which  is  in  favour  of  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Gait.  But  ^^  must  be  remembered  that  Belgium  is  the  most 
densely  populated  country  in  the  world,  having  432  inhabitants  to 
the  square  mile,  while  the  United  Kingdom  has  only  253,  and 
Englapd  and  "Wales  347.  A  system  which  will  pay  admirably 
between  large  cities  at  short  distances  from  each  other,  and  on  lines 
which  cost  little  to  construct,  might  break  down  completely  on 
lines  of  expensive  construction  in  more  thinly  inhabited  districts. 
Mr.  Gait  takes  his  instances  from  railways  in  dense  populations,  and 
applies  the  rules  thus  obtained  to  railways  which  are  under  totally 
different  conditions,  and  1  fear  that  this  vitiates  in  a  great  degree 
the  soundness  of  his  conclusions. 

IX. — Jiailways  in  the  United  States. 

In  any  p^per  on  foreign  railways  it  is  impossible  to  omit  the 
United  States,  a  country  where  they  have  attained  such  gigantic  pro- 
portions.   The  increase  of  United  States  lines  is  as  follows — 

JUiles  Constructed. 


Year. 


1880. 
'40. 
'46. 
'60, 
'66. 
'60. 
'64. 


Total  Mileage. 


41 
2,197  ^ 


I 


4,622 


7,475  i 
17,398 
28,771 
33,860 


Increase 
per  Annam. 


Viles. 

216 

466 

590 

1,984 

2,274 

1,272 


The  mileage  here  shown  is  something  enormous :  four  times  that 
of  France,  two  and  a-half  times  that  of  England,  and  nearly  as  large 
as  the  total  mileage  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Europe,  which  is 
about  42,000  miles. 

lu  so  young  a  country,  inland  traffic  gives  these  lines  the  greater 
part  of  their  employment,  and  there  are  no  masses  of  expensive 
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manufactured  goods  an  in  England  or  Belgium  to  swell  the  total 
value  of  foreign  trade.  Foreign  commerce  is  still  in  its  infiuicj,  but 
an  infancy  of  herculean  proportions,  as  the  following  table  ahowa : — 


Increase  of  Exports  and  Imports. 

Tear. 

Total 
Exports  and  Imports. 

Inerease  per  Cent 

iBcreuepcrGe^ 
per  Annum. 

1830 

81,000,000  1 

45,759,000  1 

68,758,000  1 

111,797,000  1 

158,810,000  J 

47-60 
60  00 
62-60 
42  00 

'44 

8-40 

•50 

•66 

8*88 
12-62 

'60 

8-40 

The  advance  in  the  annual  increase  is  very  striking,  being  firom 
3^  per  cent,  per  annum  in  the  infancy  of  railways  to  8  and  12  per 
cent,  when  their  extension  was  proceeding  rapidly.  Before  the 
introduction  of  railways  America  possessed  a  very  extensive  system 
of  canals,  which  amounts  to  nearly  6,000  miles.  At  the  present  time 
both  canals  and  railways  are  crowded  with  traffic.  The  following 
table  ^hows  the  relation  between  the  growth  of  trade  and  the 
increase  of  means  of  communication. 

Proportion  of  Exports  and  Imports  to  Railways  and  Canals. 


Year. 

Canals  (6,000  Milea) 

and 

Railways  Open. 

Total 
Exports  and  Imports. 

Ezpoita  and  laports 
per  Mile. 

1830 

MUes. 

6,040 
10,310 
13,475 
23,398 
34,770 

£ 

31,000,000 

45,759,000 

68,758,000 

111,797,000 

158,810,000 

£ 
5,130 

»44 

4,437 

»50 

5,102 

'55 

4,778 

»60 

4,567 

Thus  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  England,  France,  and 
Belgium,  the  exports  and  imports  bear  a  distinct  relation  to  the 
miles  of  communication  open,  but  lower  in  amount  than  in  the 
European  countries,  as  was  only  likely  from  the  thinner  population. 
Yast  as  is  the  mileage  of  the  American  railways,  it  is  by  no  means 
near  its  highest  point.  The  lines  in  construction,  but  not  yet 
completed,  are  stated  to  be  more  than  15,000  miles  in  length,  a 
larger  number  than  the  whole  mileage  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
completed  and  uncompleted. 

The  manner  in  which  these  lines  are  made  is  very  remarkaUe. 
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The  United  States  are  very  thinly  populated,  not  containing  on 

an  average  more  than  32  persons  per  square  mile  in  the  Northern 

States,  and  1 1  in  the  Southern.    Even  the  most  populous  Northern 

States  have  only  90  persons  per  square  mile,  while  England  and 

Wales  have  347  per  square  mile.     A  less  expensive  railway,  of 

smaller  gauge,  was  therefore  necessary,  and  the  lines  are  almost 

invariahly  "  single  tracks."    Their  first  cost  has  averaged  from  7,000/.  | 

np'to  15,000/.  per  mile,  or  about  one-third  of  the  expenditure  in  [ 

i^gland.     Of  course  they  are  very  inferior  in  weight  of  rails  and 

in  sleepers,  ballasting,  stations,  and  efficiency.    Even  this  expense  | 

was  difficult  to  provide  for,  where  the  inhabitants  are  so  widely 

scattered.    But  in  America  the  greatest  encouragement  is  given  to  1 

railroads,  and  every  facility  is  afforded  for  their  extension,  as  they 

are  considered  the  most  important  sources  of  wealth  and  prosperity. 

Shares  are  taken  largely  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  traversed, 

land  is  often  voted  by  the  State,  and  the  cities  and  towns  find  part  of 

the  capital  by  giving  security  on  their  municipal  bonds. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  great  Pacific  railways,  one 
of  which  is  now  being  constructed  from  the  State  of  Missouri  for  a 
distance  of  2,400  miles  across  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Utah,  and  Nevada,  \ 

to  San  Erancisco,  in  California.  It  receives  from  the  general 
government  subsidies  of  3,300/.,  6,600/.,  or  9,900/.  per  mile,  accord-  . 

ing  to  the  difficillty  of  the  ground,  besides  enormous  grants  of  land  ] 

on  each  side  .of  the  line.     When  this  railway  is  completed,  the  ] 

journey  from  Hong  Kong  to  England  wiU  be  made  in  thirty-three  | 

days  instead  of  the  present  time  of  six  weeks,  and  it  is  anticipated  ; 

that  a  large  portion  of  our  Chinese  traffic  will  pass  by  this  route.  I 

No  one  can  study  the  United  States  without  being  struck  by  the 
great  railway  future  which  lies  before  them,  when  their  immense  \ 

territories  are  more  thickly  peopled,  and  their  mineral  resources  | 

and  manufactures  have  been  developed.    The  distances  to  be  tra-  j 

versed  are  so  vast,  and  the  traffic  to  be  carried  will  be  so  enor-  I 

mous,  that  the  railways  of  the  United  States  will  fJEur  exceed  in  i 

extent,  and  in  the  trade  which  will  pass  over  them,  anything  that 
has  hitherto  been  known  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

X. — Railways  and  J^ee  Trade.  ! 

In  the  preceding  sections  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  the  ; 

progress  of  railway  extension  in  England,  France,  Belgium  and  the  i 

United  States,  the  four  countries  where  it  has  received  the  greatest 
development,  and  I  have  pointed  out  the  very  great  increase  of 
commerce  and  national  prosperity  which  has  been  its  result.  But 
in  the  case  of  England,!  am  bound  to  meet  a  very  probable  objection.  J 

I  shall  be  asked,  why  do  you  attribute  this  increase  of  commerce  \ 

mainly  to  railways  ?    Was  it  not  caused  by  free  trade  P 
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The  general  opinion  undoubtedly  is,  that  free  trade  is  the  principfi] 
cause  of  the  immense  increase,  since  1842,  of  English  commerce. 
We  see  this  opinion  expressed  everj  day  in  newspapers  and  reriewi, 
in  speeches  and  parliamentary  papers.  I  hold  in  mj  hand  a  reiy  able 
memorandum,  lately  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  respecting  the 
progress  of  British  commerce  before  and  since  the  adoption  of  free 
trade,  in  which  the  same  riew  is  taken,  and  in  which  the  statistics  of 
the  exports  and  imports,  since  1842,  are  given  as  mainly  the  result 
of  free  trade.  It^is  true  that  there  is  a  reservation,  acknowledging 
"  that  the  increase  of  productive  power,  and  other  causes,  have 
"  materially  operated  in  effecting  this  vast  development."  But  in  tlM 
newspaper  quotations  and  reviews  this  reservation  was  \eh  out  of 
sight,  and  the  striking  results  recorded  in  the  memorandum  were 
entirely  ascribed  to  free  trade. 

While  acknowledging  to  the  full  the  great  benefits  and  the 
enlightened  principles  of  free  trade,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  this  popular  view  is  a  popular  exaggeration,  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  stfiticians  to  correct ;  and  I  think  that  my  reasons  will  be  con- 
sidered  satisfactory  by  this  Society.  In  the  first  place,  the  develop- 
ment of  English  commerce  began  in  1834,  before  free  trade,  but 
simultaneously  with  rail vi  ays ;  and  between  1833  and  1842  the  exports 
and  imports  increased  from  a  stationary  position  at  85,500,000/^  to 
112,000,000/.,  or  31  per  cent.  In  the  next  place,  from  1842  till 
1860,  England  was  the  only  country  which  adopted  free  trade.  If 
England  had  also  been  the  only  country  that  made  such  enormous 
progress,  we  might  safely  conclude  that  free  trade  was  the  chief 
cause  of  so  great  a  fact.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  England  is  only 
one  of  several  countries  which  made  an  equal  advance  during  the 
same  period,  and  none  of  those  countries,  except  England,  had 
adopted  free  trade.  The  total  increase  of  exports  and  imports  from 
1842  to  1860  in  the  three  first  countries  described  in  this  paper,  and 
from  1844  to  1860  in  the  United  States;  was  as  follows : — 


Coimtry. 

1842. 

1860. 

per  CcbL 

!Eiiffland 

£ 

112,000,000 

86,280,000 

19,400,000 

1844. 
46,767.000 

£ 

375,000,000 

232,200,000 

72,120,000 

168,810,000 

2^4. 

Frauce 

160 

Bf^lffillTD  ,T, -,-.„.... .,-f- 

272 

TJnited  States 

305 

Thus,  the  English  rate  of  increase  is  only  third  in  order,  and  is 
exceeded  both  by  Belgium  and  the  United  States.  If  the  latter 
country  is  objected  to  on  accotuit  of  its  rapid  growth  in  population 
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by  immigration,  still  Belgium  remains,  exceeding  the  English  rate  of 
increase  by  36  per  cent.  Look  at  the  argument  by  induction. 
Here  are  four  countries  under  the  same  conditions  of  civilization, 
and  having  access  to  the  same  mechanical  powers  and  inventions; 
which  far  outstrip  contemporary  nations.  It  is  a  probable  conclusion 
that  the  same  great  cause  was  the  foundation  of  their  success. 
What  was  that  common  cause  ?  It  could  not  be  free  trade ;  for  only 
one  of  the  four  countries  had  adopted  a  free  trade  policy.  But  there 
was  a  common  cause  which  each  and  all  of  those  four  countries  had 
pre-eminently  developed — ^the  power  of  steam — steam  machinery, 
steam  navigation,  and  steam  railways.  I  say,  then,  that  steam  was 
the  main  cause  of  this  prodigious  progress  of  England,  as  well  as  of 
the  other  three  countries. 

But  I  will  go  a  step  farther.  Steam  machinery  had  existed  for 
very  many  years  before  1830,  and  before  the  great  expansion  of 
commerce.  Steam  navigation  had  also  existed  for  many  years  before 
1830,  and  before  the  great  expansion  of  commerce,  and  steam 
navigation  was  unable  to  cope  with  the  obstacle  which  before  1830 
was  so  insuperable,  viz. :  the  slowness  and  expense,  and  limited 
capacity  of  land  carriage. 

I  come  then  to  this  further  conclusion,  that  the  railways  which 
removed  this  gigantic  obstacle,  and  gave  to  land  carriage  such  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  and  cheapness,  and  such  unlimited  capacity,  must 
have  been  the  main  agent,  the  active  and  immediate  cause  of  this 
sudden  commercial  development. 

This  conclusion  appears  to  become  a  certainty  when  I  find,  from 
the  investigation  through  which  we  have  travelled,  that  in  every  one 
of  these  four  great  examples,  the  rapid  development  of  commerce 
has  synchronised  with  an  equal  rapid  development  of  railways — nay, 
that  the  development  of  commerce  has  been  singularly  in  proportion 
to  the  increased  mileage  of  railways— 86  that  each  expansion  of  the 
railway  system  has  been  immediately  followed,  as  if  by  its  shadow, 
by  a  great  expansion  of  exports  and  imports. 

But  I  will  not  leave  the  case  even  here.  Consider  what  are  the 
burdens  which  press  upon  trade  and  manufactures.  If  our  mer« 
chants  could  be  presented  with  that  wondrous  carpet  of  the  Grenii 
of  the  **  Arabian  Nights,"  which  transported  whatever  was  placed 
upon  it  in  one  instant  through  air  to  its  farthest  destination, 
overleaping  mountains  and^  seas  and  custom  houses,  without  expense 
or  delay,  we  should  have  the  most  perfect  and  unburdened  inter- 
course. But  see  what  barriers  and  burdens  there  are  in  actual  fact 
when  we  trace  the  journey  of  the  raw  material,  such  as  cotton  or 
wool,  to  the  British  manufiacturer,  and  its  export  as  a  manufactured 
article. 
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Burdens  upon  Imports  and  Exports. 

JRaw  Material — 

1.  Inland  carriage  to  the  sea. 

2.  Voyage  to  England. 
8.  Import  dutj. 

4.  Inland  carriage  to  the  manufacturer. 

Manufactured  Article — 

6.  Inland  carriage  to  the  sea. 

6.  Voyage  to  foreign  country. 

7.  Import  duty. 

8.  Inland  carriage  to  the  customer. 

Here  are  eight  distinct  burdens  or  charges  increasing  the  price 
of  our  manufactures  to  the  foreign  consumer.    Out  of  these — 

Eour  are  inland  carriage. 

Two  are  navigation,  and  only 

Two  are  custom  house  duties. 

Now,  except  in  the  case  of  prohibitory  duties,  it  was  nndonbtedlj 
the  case  that,  before  the  introduction  of  railways,  inland  carriage  was 
the  most  expensive  of  these  burdens.  In  countries  unprovided  with, 
canals,  a  very  few  miles  of  road  transport  was  an  absolute  prohibi- 
tion. It  is  so  in  many  parts  of  India,  Spain  and  Turkej  at  the 
present  day.  In  countries  provided  with  canals,  rates  were  high, 
and  transport  slow,  and  always  coming  to  a  dead  lock.  Hence  the 
relief  afforded  by  railways,  both  in  cheapness  and  saving  of  time, 
was  far  beyond  any  relief  by  free  trade  in  taking  off  moderate  duties. 

In  a  vast  number  of  cases  railways  did  more  than  cheapen  trade, 
they  rendered  it  possible.  Kailways  are  the  nearest  approach  that 
human  ingenuity  has  yet  devised  to  that  magic  carpet  of  the 
^'  Arabian  Nights,"  for  which  I  ventured  to  express  a  wish. 

Por  all  these  reasons  I  maintain  that  we  ought  to  give  railways 
their  due  credit  and  praise,  as  the  chief  of  those  mighty  agents  whidi, 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  have  changed  the  face  of  civilisation. 

XI. — Eailways  and  National  Debts. 

In  one  important  point  the  nations  of  Latin  race  have  stolen  a 
clear  march  upon  the  nations  of  Teutonic  origin,  of  England,  Ger- 
many, and  the  United  States,  by  their  appreciation  and  adoption  for 
railways  of  the  principle  of  a  sinking  fund.  The  idea  owes  its 
origin  to  the  semi-Latin,  semi-Teutonic,  intellect  of  Belgium.  When 
the  Belgian  Government  in  1834  projected  a  system  of  State  rail- 
ways,, to  be  constructed  with  money  borrowed  by  the  State,  they 
provided  for  the  extinction  of  the  loans  in  fifty  years  by  an  annual 
sinking  fund.  The  amount  borrowed  was  nearly  8,000,000/.  sterling, 
and  the  whole  will  be  paid  off  in  1884!,  after  which  date  the  whole 
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profits  of  the  State  linea,  352  miles  in  length,  will  become  part  of  the 
revenue  of  the  nation.  But  so  good  an  investment  are  these  lines, 
that  their  present  net  income  is  525,000/.  a-year,  and  is  increasing 
at  a  rate  which  promises  in  1884  a  net  revenue  of  960,000/.,  a'  sum 
which  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  whole  national 
debt,  now  26,000,000/.  Besides  this,  the  conceded  lines,  1,000 
miles  in  length,  will  be  amortized  and  become  State  property  in 
90  years  from  the  beginning  of  their  concessions,  and  the  profits 
on  a  capital  of  more  than  13,000,000/.  will  then  be  available 
towards  the  State  revenue. 

This  system  was  copied  by  Prance,  and  imitated  from  her  by  the 
other  Latin  nations,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  as  well  as  by  the 
non-Latin  States  of  Austria  and  Holland.  All  these  countries,  at 
the  end  of  various  terms  of  99,  90,  and  85  years,  will  practically  pay 
off  a  large  portion  of  their  national  debt.  Improvident  Spain 
will  pay  off  about  40,000,000/.  out  of  her  debt  of  164,000,000/. 
Heavily-burdened  Austria  will  practically  abrogate  something  like 
65,000,000/.  out  of  her  debt  of  250,000,000/.  Italy  wiU  wipe  out  a 
b^ge  portion  of  her  debt  of  176,000,000/. 

But  the  most  remarkable  example  is  France;  and  I  will  endeavour 
to  explain  as  briefly  as  possible  the  working  of  the  French  system. 
In  France  the  railways  are  conceded  for  99  years,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  conditions  of  the  grant  that  all  the  capital,  whether  in  shares 
or  debentures,  shall  be  paid  off  within  that  term  by  an  annual 
amortissementj  or  sinking  fund.  The  small  amount  of  this  annual 
payment  is  very  extraordinary.  The  French  rate  of  iliterest  is 
5  per  cent.,  and  the  annual  sinking  fund  necessary  to  pay  of  100 
francs  in  99  years  is  as  nearly  as  possible  '04.  Put  into  the  English 
form,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  this  means  that  the  annual  sinking 
fimd  necessary  at  5  per  cent,  to  redeem  100/.  in  99  years  is  only 
IS,  per  annum.  As  debentures  are  issued  in  France  for  less  than 
99  years  when  part  of  the  concession  is  run  out,  the  amount  of  the 
sinking  fund  varies,  but  it  is  usually  said  to  amount  on  the  average 
to  one-eighth  per  cent.  As  the  whole  expended  capital  of  French 
railways  represented  by  shares  and  debentures,  is  233,000,000/.,  it 
follows  that  the  total  annual  sinking  fund  paid  by  the  French 
companies  for  the  redemption  of  that  sum  is  less  than  300,000/. 
The  result  is  marvellous,  that  for  300,000/.  the  French  nation  will 
acquire,  in  less  than  99  years,  an  unencumbered  property  of 
233,000,000/.  sterling.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  railways  repre- 
sented by  that  233,000,000/.  sterling  produced  in  1865  a  net 
revenue  of  about  12,500,000/.  Before  1872  further  railways  will 
have  been  completed,  which  will  be  amortized  at  the  same  date  as 
their  parent  lines,  and  wiU  produce  before  many  years  a  net  income 
of  4,000,000/.,  making  a  total  net  income  of  the  French  railways 
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1 6,  $00,000/.  But  the  total  charge  of  the  French  national  debt  in 
1865  was  only  i6,ooo,oooZ.  So  that  France  has  now  4  system  in 
operation  which,  in  less  than  90  years  firom  the  present  time,  will 
relieve  the  country  from  the  whole  burden  of  her  national  debt  of 
nearly  ^oo,ooo,oooZ. 

Is  it  allowable  in  me  to  ask,  why  are  we  doing  nothing  of  the 
sort  P  When  so  many  other  nations  are  paying  off  by  means  of  thdr 
railways  a  portion,  or  the  whole  of  their  national  debts,  why  are  we, 
with  all  our  wealth  and  resources,  to  do  nothing  ?  A  scheme  of 
amortization  suited  to  the  habits  of  the  English  people,  is  perfectly 
possible,  and  the  peculiar  position  of  railway  companies  at  tl» 
present  moment  renders  it  easy  to  carry  out.  I  will  say  nothing 
about  debentures,  because  a  plan  is  now  before  the  goyemment 
dealing  with  them.  But,  I  say,  respecting  Share  Capital,  that  it 
would  be  perfectly  practicable  for  the  state  to  become  the  poraessor 
of  a  large  proportion  of  this  stock  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  and 
at  no  great  expense.  An  annual  sinking  fund  of  5s.  per  cent,  will 
pay  off  looZ.  in  seventy-two  years,  reckoning  only  4  per  cent,  interest. 
Hence,  in  seventy-two  years,  an  annual  sinking  fund  of  500,000/. 
a-year,  will  pay  off  200,000,000/.  The  government  duty  on  railways 
amounts  to  450,000/.  a-year,  and  will  soon  reach  500,000/.  My 
proposal  would  be  to  make  this  a  sinking  fund  towards  purchasing 
200,000,000/.  of  preference  and  other  stock,  and  let  it  be  invested 
annually  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  by  commissioners  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  like  those  appointed  for  the  national  debt.  Instead  of 
cancelling  each  share  as  it  is  purchased,  let  it  be  held  in  trust  far 
the  nation,  and  the  dividends  applied  every  year  in  augmentation 
of  the  sinking  fund.  In  this  manner,  at  the  end  of  about  seventy- 
two  years  200,000,000/.  of  preference  and  ordinary  share  capital 
would  become  the  property  of  the  nation,  and  its  dividends 
become  applicable  to  the  interest  of  the  national  debt.  As  railway 
dividends  average  4  to  4^  per  cent.,  the  dividends  on  the  redeemed 
capital  would  pay  the  interest  on  more  than  250,000,000/.  consols, 
and  be  equivalent  to  the  redemption  of  that  amount  of  our  national 
debt. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  practical  scheme.  In  a  slightly  different, 
form  it  is  now  being  carried  out  in  France,  Belgium,  and  other 
continental  states.  I  trust  that  before  long  we  shall  cease  to  be 
almost  the  only  nation  in  Europe  which  does  not  act  on  the  principle 
"  that  railways  are  the  true  sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of  the 
«  national  debt." 

The  advantages  of  such  a  sinking  fund  over  a  sinking  fund 
invested  in  consols,  are  threefold : — 

1.  It  would  be  invested  annually  in  railway  capital  at  a  higher 
interest,  and  thus  accumulate  more  rapidly. 
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2.  It  would  have  a  different  primarj  object,  viz.,  the  purchase  of 
a  State  interest  in  railways,  and  would^  therefore,  be  more  likely  to 
enlist  popular  feeling  in  favour  of  its  maintenance. 

3.  It  would  be  distinct  and  separate  from  the  national  debt,  and 
not  under  the  same  control,  and  would,  therefore,  be  less  liable  to  be 
diverted  to  the  financial  necessities  of  the  hour. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  a  railway  sinking  fund  is  unsuited  to 
the  character  and  habits  of  the  English  people.  But  surely  it  is  our 
character  to  be  prudent  and  to  pay  off  encumbrances ;  aad  to  adopt 
the  best  means  of  accomplishing  that  object.  Surely  it  is  not  right 
in  a  great  and  wealthy  and  enlightened  nation  like  England  to  encur 
the  reproach  of  being  spendthrift  of  her  resources  and  reckless  of 
her  debts. 


XII. — Further  Bailway  Usiension. 

England  is  undoubtedly  the  country  in  the  world  best  provided 
with  railways.  The  statistical  comparison  stood  thus  at  the  end 
of  1865:— 

BaUtoays  Compared  with  Area  and  Population. 


Country. 


Railway  Miles 
Open. 


Square  lliles 

per 
Bailway  Mile. 


Popidation 

per 

Railway  Mile. 


England  and  Wales 


(exO 
and  V 


1.  Belgium  

2.  United  Kingdom 

8.  Switzerland 

4.  Prussia  and  Germany  (except! 

Austria)    J 

5.  Northern  United    States 

cept  £ansas,  Nebraska, 
Oregon) 

6.  France 

7.  Holland    

8.  Italy 

9.  Austria 

10.  Spain    :, 

11.  Portugal  

12.  Southern  United  States 

13.  Canada 

14.  India    


13,289 

778 
8,589 

24,883 

8,134 

37a 

2,389 

3,735 

2,7ii 

419 

10,300 

2,539 
3,186 


Total  of  the  14  countries . 


82,495 


6i 

8 

9 

19 

20 


25 


41 
63 
67 
87 
92 
186 
287 


2,186 

3,625 
z,2o6 

3,257 
3,525 

801 
4,607 

9,066 

9,084 

9,375 
5,991 
8,555 
1,025 

987 
42,572 


But  Englasd  has  a  mncb  greater  proportion  of  double  lines,  and 
a  larger  number  of  trains  on  each  line ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Belgium  and  other  continental  nations  have  lower  fares,  and  give 
greater  accommodation  to  third  ai^d  fourth  class  passengers.    Both 
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parties  have  something  to  learn — they  to  admit  the  principle  of  com- 
petition and  increase  the  number  of  railways,  we  to  proTide  cheap 
conveyance  for  the  masses  without  the  clumsy  device  of  excursioii 
trains. 

But  now  comes  the  question,  do  England  and  Belgium  need 
further  railwayt*,  or  are  they  already  sufficiently  provided  ?  It 
may  partly  be  answered  by  the  fact  that  in  England  there  are  about 
3,500  miles  authorised  by  Parliament  which  have  not  yet  been  made, 
and  that  in  Belgium  there  are  450  miles  (equal  to  4,500  in  England) 
conceded  but  not  constructed.  And  we  may  also  point  to  the 
circumstance  that  in  England  and  Wales  there  were,  in  1865,  6,081 
miles  of  double  line  against  3,170  miles  of  single,  showing  that  there 
is  a  want  of  cheap  lines  through  rural  districts.  A  glance  at  the 
railway  map  will  confirm  this  inference.  The  lines  run  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  metropolis  or  some  great  town,  and  there  are  few  cross- 
country lines.  The  distance  between  the  lines  supports  this  condu- 
sion.  Deducting  the  manufacturing  districts,  which  are  crowded 
with  a  railway  network,  the  remainder  of  the  country  gives  an 
average  of  about  fifteen  miles  between  each  mile  of  railway.  The 
average  ought  not  to  be  more  than  eight  or  ten  miles. 

The  advantage  of  a  railway  to  agriculture  may  be  estimated 
by  the  following  facts.  A  new  line  would,  on  an  average,  giv«  fresh 
accommodation  to  three  and  a-half  miles  on  each  side,  being  a  total 
of  seven  square  miles,  or  4,560  acres  for  each  mile  of  railway.  It 
would  be  a  very  moderate  estimate  to  suppose  that  cartage  would  be 
saved  on  one  ton  of  produce,  manure,  or  other  articles  for  each  acre ; 
and  that  the  saving  per  ton  would  be  five  miles  at  8d.  per  mile. 
Hence  the  total  annual  saving  would  be  768Z.  per  mile  of  railway, 
which  is  5  per  cent,  interest  on  1 5,000/.  Thus  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  construct  a  railway  through  a  new  district  of  fair  agricultonl 
capabilities  without  saving  to  the  landowner  and  fanner  alone  the 
whole  cost  of  the  line.  Besides  this,  there  is  the  benefit  to  the 
labourers  of  cheaper  coals,  and  better  access  to  the  market.  There 
is  also  the  benefit  to  the  small  towns  of  being  put  into  railway  com- 
mimication  with  larger  towns  and  wholesale  producers.  And  there 
is  the  possibility  of  opening  up  sources  of  mineral  wealth. 

Somebody  ought  to  make  these  agricultural  lines,  even  though 
they  may  not  pay  a  dividend  to  the  shareholder.  But  who  is  that 
somebody  to  be?  The  great  companies  will  not  take  the  main 
burden  lest  they  should  lower  their  own  dividends.  The  general 
public  will  not  subscribe,  for  they  know  the  uncertainty  of  the 
investment  turning  out  profitable.  And  notwithstanding  the  able 
letters  signed  "H,"  in  the  "Times,"  some  months  ago,  I  cannot 
advocate  the  necessarily  wasteful  system  of  contractors*  lines,  or 
believe  in  the  principle,  "  Kever  mind  who  is  the  loser,  so  that  the 
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"  public  is  benefited."  Hail  way  extenaiou  ia  not  promoted  in  the 
long  run  by  wasteful  financing  and  ruinous  projects.  On  the  con- 
trary, such  lines  injure  railway  extension,  by  making  railways  a  bye- 
word,  and  depreciating  railway  property;  and  they  render  it 
impossible  to  find  supporters  for  sound  and  beneficial  schemes. 

The  proper  parties  to  pay  for  country  lines  are  the  proprietors 
and  inhabitants  of  the  districts  through  which  they  pass.  They  are 
benefited  even  if  the  line  does  not  pay  a  dividend.  They  have  every 
motive  for  economical  construction  and  management,  and  can  make 
a  line  pay  where  no  one  else  can.  But  they  will  not  subscribe  any 
large  portion  of  the  capital  as  individuals.  Very  few  will  make  a 
poor  investment  of  any  magnitude  for  the  public  good,  though  all 
might  be  ready  to  take  their  part  in  a  general  rate.  Almost  every 
country  but  our  own  has  recognised  the  fact,  and  legislated  on  this 
basis,  by  empowering  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  which  would  be 
benefited  to  tax  themselves  for  the  construction  of  a  railway.  I  have 
shown  that  in  France  either  the  department  or  the  commune  may 
vote  a  subvention  out  of  their  public  funds ;  and  that,  in  the  United 
States,  the  municipalities  vote  subsidies  of  municipal  bonds.  In 
Spain,  the  provinces  and  the  municipalities  have  the  power  to  take 
shares  or  debentures,  or,  if  they  prefer  it,  to  vote  subventions,  or  a 
guarantee  of  interest.  In  Italy,  the  municipalities  do  the  same 
thing.  Why  should  not  England  follow  their  example,  and  authorise 
the  inhabitants  of  parishes  and  boroughs  to  rate  themselves  for  a 
railway  which  will  improve  their  property,  or  empower  them  to  raise 
loans  on  the  security  of  the  rates,  to  be  paid  off  in  a  certain  number 
of  years  by  a  sinking  fund,  as  is  done  for  sanitary  improvements  ? 
I  see  no  other  way  of  raising  the  nucleus  of  funds  for  carrying  out 
many  rural  lines  which  would  be  most  beneficial  to  the  country. 

I  can  give  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  benefits  caused  by  an 
unremunerative  railway.  In  1834  the  inhabitants  of  "Whitby  pro- 
jected a  line  from  Whitby  along  the  valley  of  the  Esk  to  Pickering, 
halfway  to  York.  The  line  was  engineered  by  G-eorge  Stephenson, 
and  was  originally  worked  by  horse-power  and  carriages  on  the 
model  of  the  four-horse  coaches.  But  though  considered  at  that 
time  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  the  line  was  utterly  unprofi- 
table, and  the  Whitby  people  looked  upon  it  as  a  bad  speculation, 
much  as  the  shareholders  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  look 
on  their  present  property.  The  railway  was  ultimately  sold  to  the 
North-Eastem  Company;  but  though  the  shareholders  got  no 
advantage,  somebody  else  did.  Farmers  and  labourers  came  to 
market  in  Whitby,  and  got  coals  and  other  necessaries  at  reduced 
rates,  while  they  sold  their  produce  better.  Very  soon  rents  began 
to  rise,  and  I  find  the  total  rise  since  the  construction  of  the  rail- 
way has  been  from  an  average  of  1 55.  per  acre  up  to  225.,  or  nearly  50 
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per  cent.  But  far  greater  consequences  resulted.  The  clifi  at 
Whitby  were  known  to  contain  nodules  of  ironstone,  which  were 
picked  up  and  sent  to  iron-works  on  the  Tyne.  Soon  after  the 
opening  of  the  railway,  George  Stephenson  and  a  number  of  "Whitby 
gentlemen  formed  a  company,  called  the  Whitby  Stone  Ck>mpany,  ttx 
working  stone  quarries  and  ironstone  mines  at  Orosmont^  about  six 
miles  up  the  railway.  At  first  the  ironstone  was  very  badly 
received  by  the  iron  founders,  and  it  was  only  after  long  and  patient 
perseverance  that  the  company  got  a  sale  for  what  they  raised  It 
was  not  till  1844  and  1846  that  the  merits  of  the  Cleveland  iron- 
stone were  fully  acknowledged,  and  large  contracts  entered  into  fm 
its  working  throughout  the  district.  Thus  the  unprofitable  Whitby 
and  Pickering  Bailway  opened  up  the  Cleveland  iron  district,  and 
caused  the  establishment  of  a  very  large  number  of  foundries,  and 
the  employment  of  thousands  of  workmen,  and  has  added  very 
materially  to  the  wealth  of  England. 

XIII. — Conclusion, 

From  the  facts  which  have  been  brought  forward,  I  draw  the 
following  conclusions : — 

1.  !]^ilways  have  been  a  most  powerful  agent  in  the  progress  of 
commerce,  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  working  daases, 
and  in  developing  the  agricultural  and  mineral  resooieeB  of 
the  country. 

2.  England  has  a  more  complete  and  efficient  system  of  railways 
than  any  other  country ;  but  is  not  so  far  ahead  that  she  can 
afibrd  to  relax  her  railway  progress,  and  to  let  her  com- 
petitors'pass  her  in  the  race. 

3.  England  ought  to  improve  the  internal  organisation  of  her 
railways,  both  as  to  fijiance  and  traffic,  and  to  constitute  some 
central  authority  with  power  to  investigate  and  regulate. 

4.  A  Sinking  Eund  should  be  instituted  to  purchase  for  the 
State  a  portion  of  the  railway  capital,  and  so  to  lighten  tiie 
charge  of  the  national  debt. 

5.  Power  should  be  given  to  parishes  and  boroughs  to  rate  them* 
selves  in  aid  of  local  railways,  in  order  to  fiEusilitate  the  con- 
struction of  country  lines. 

6.  England,  as  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  country,  is 
benefited  by  every  extension  of  the  railway  system  in  foreign 
countries;  since  every  new  line  opens  up  fresh  markets,  and 
diminishes  the  cost  of  transporting  her  manufactures. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  saying  a  word  on  the  future  of  raQ- 
ways.  The  progress  of  the  last  thirty-six  years  has  been  wonderfdl, 
since  that  period  has  witnessed  the  construction  of  about  85,000 
miles  of  railway.    The  next  thirty-six  years  are  likely  to  witness  a 
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still  greater  development,  and  the  construction  of  far  more  than 
85,000  miles.  We  may  look  forward  to  England  possessing,  at  no 
distant  date,  more  than  20,000  miles,  France  an  equal  number,  and 
the  other  nations  of  the  continent  increasing  their  nuleage  until  it 
will  bear  the  proportion  of  i  railway  mile  to  every  10  square  miles  of 
area,  instead  of  the  very  much  less  satisfactory  proportions  stated 
in  the  comparative  table.  We  may  expect  "the  period  when  the 
immense  continent  of  North  America  will  boast  of  100,000  miles  of 
line,  clustered  in  the  thickly-populated  Eastern  states,  and  spreading 
plentifully  through  the  Western  to  the  base  of  the  Eocky  Moun- 
tains, and  over  to  California  and  the  Pacific.  We  may  anticipate 
the  time  when  Bussia  will  bend  her  energies  to  consolidating  her 
vast  empire  by  an  equally  vast  railway  network.  We  may  predict 
the  day  when  a  continuous  railroad  will  run  from  Dover  to  the  Bos- 
phorus,  from  the  Bosphorus  down  the  Euphrates,  across  Persia  and 
Beloochistan  to  India,  and  from  India  to  China.  We  may  look  for 
the  age  when  China,  with  her  350,000,000  of  inhabitants,  will  turn 
her  intelligence  and  industry  to  railroad  communication. 

.  But  who  shall  estimate  the  consequences  that  will  follow,  the  pro- 
digious increase  of  commerce,  the  activity  of  national  intercourse, 
the  spread  of  civilization,  and  that  advance  of  human  intelligence, 
foretold  thousands  of  years  ago  by  the  prophet  upon  the  lonely 
plains  of  Palestine,  "  when  many  shall  run  to  and  fro  upon  the  earth, 
"  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased  ?" 

Note. — Since  reading  this  paper  before  the  Society  my  attention 
has  been  called  to  an  article  on  Erench  railways  in  the  "  Bevue  des 
"  Deux  Mondes,"  of  1st  Jan.,  1866,  by  M.  Lavollee,  which,  written 
many  months  previously,  confirms  most  strikingly  my  conclusions, 
especially  those  which  relate  to  the  effect  of  railways  on  French 
commerce  and  on  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes.  It  adds  many 
eloquent  reflections  on  railways  in  relation  to  civilization  and  pro- 
gress, which  are  well  worth  peru^. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  my  paper,  the 
President  expressed  a  wish  that  I  should  add  information  respecting 
fares  and  rates,  and  other  points  connected  with  railway  working. 
But  I  find  the  subject  too  extensive  for  a  cursory  notice,  and  the 
forthcoming  Evidence  and  Beport  of  the  Boyal  Commission  on 
Bailways  will  afford  opportunity  and  material  for  a  more  complete 
survey,  which,  I  trust,  will  be  undertaken  by  some  member  of  the 
Society  connected  with  railways. 
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Statistics  of  Metbopolttajt  and  PuoYrNCTAL   Gkneral 
Hospitals  far  1865. 

Five  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  meeting  at  Ouj's  Hospital, 
to  which  these  returns  owe  their  origin ;  and  this,  the  fifth  report, 
presents,  for  the  principal  London  hospitals,  and  for  seTeral 
provincial  ones,  the  leading  facts  relating  to  the  mortality  of  these 
important  institutions  in  the  year  1865. 

On  referring  to  former  reports,  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  returns, 
more  or  less  complete,  were  obtained  for  the  fourteen  general 
hospitals  of  the  metropolis  in  1861,  from  twelve  in  1862,  from 
eleven  in  1863,  and  from  nine  in  1864<;  ten  hospitals  furnished 
returns  in  1865. 

Only  fifteen  provincial  hospitals  have  responded  to  the  circular 
letters  of  the  Statistical  Society,  by  returning  the  printed  forms, 
more  or  less  completely  filled  up.  Of  these  fifteen  hospitals,  only 
six  have  furnished  returns  for  each  of  the  four  years  comprised  in 
the  tables.  Of  the  remainder,  one  (the  Hull  General  Infirmary) 
has  sent  in  three  returns;  five  (York  County,  Tannton  and 
Somerset,  Bath  United,  Northampton  Q-eneral,  and  Liverpool 
Royal)  two  each ;  and  two  (Isle  of  Wight  and  Wolverhampton) 
one  each.  The  six  hospitals  which  have  supplied  returns  for  four 
successive  years,  are  the  Devonshire,  Norfolk  and  Norwich,  Stock* 
port  Infirmary,  Cheltenham,  and  Leicester. 

The  facts,  for  the  general  hospitals  of  the  metropolis,  published 
in  the  first  report  were  rendered  complete  by  inserting  for  the 
Middlesex  Hospital  the  fif^ures  furnished  ^to  the  Statistical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  but  no  direct  returns  have  been 
obtained  from  that  hospital  for  any  of  the  five  years  embraced  in 
these  reports.  From  information  recently  received,  it  is  inferred 
that  this  omission  will  be  supplied  in  future  years.  University 
College  Hospital,  which  gave  in  its  return  in  1861,  has  withheld  its 
contribution  in  subsequent  years ;  Charing  Cross  Hospital  has  made 
no  return  for  two  years,  the  Great  Northern  for  three  years,  while 
the  Metropolitan  Free  Hospital,  which  sent  in  no  retium  for  186i, 
has  forwarded  its  return  for  1865. 

It  is  probable,  tjierefore,  that  we  may  reckon  on  receiving  returns 
from  nine  or  ten  out  of  the  fourteen  general  hospitals  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  from  a  somewhat  larger  number  of  provincial  hospitals.  As, 
however,  the  returns  are,  and  will  probably  continue  to  be,  incomplete, 
and  as  they  occupy  some  space  in  this  Journal,  it  may  become  a 
subject  for  consideration  with  the  Council  whether  in  future  a  more 
simple  form  of  return  may  not  be  devised,  and  a  shorter  abstract  be 
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conveniently  substituted  for  the  longer  one  hitherto  published.  It 
is  also  reasonable  to  expect  that,  by  the  issue  of  a  more  simple 
printed  form,  a  larger  number  of  returns  may  be  procured.  If  the 
Council  of  the  Statistical  Society  shall  see  fit  to  authorise  any  change 
in  this  respect,  it  will  be  duly  announced  to  the  contributors  by 
printed  circular. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Guy,  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries  of  this 
Society,  has  undertaken  to  prepare  a  paper  based  on  the  reports  of 
the  five  years,  1861-65 ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  consideration 
which  must  thus  be  given  to  the  subject  may  lead  to  the  suggestion 
of  some  improvements  in  the  forms  and  returns. 

Of  the  general  character  of  the  report  for  1865,  i£  may  suflSce  to 
observe,  that  the  high  rate  of  mortality  which  prevailed  in  the  metro- 
politan hospitals  during  the  year  1864  has  not  been  maintained,  but 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  deaths  have  fallen  to  the  more  moderate 
standard  of  1863. 

11%  BesolatioTi  of  the  meeting  held  at  Q-uy's  Hospital,  2lBt  Jane,  1861, 
Blightlj  abbreviated : — 

1.  That  the  metropolitan  hospitals  shoold  adopt  one  uniform  system  of 
registration  of  patients. 

2.  That  at  every  metropolitan  hospital,  there  be  kept  one  or  more  books,  which 
shall  comprise  the  following  particulars  relating  to  the  patients : — the  Age,  Sex, 
Social  Relation  (Mar.,  Single,  Wid.),  Occupation,  Name  of  Disease,  or  Injury,  Date 
of  Admission  and  Discharge,  Besult,  Days  in  Hospital,  and  a  column  for  remarks. 

8.  That  those  hospitals  which  have  not  yet  adopted  a  system  of  registration 
embracing  the  above  particulars,  are  recommended  to  employ  a  register  book 
containing  all  the  annexed  particulars  in  printed  columns  : — 

Nnmber  of  Patient.  |  Date  of  Admission.  |  Name.  |  Kesidence  (Street  and  Parish).  I  Medical 
Officer.  I  Ward.  |  Am,  \  Male,  j  Female.  |  Soc.  Kelat.  (M.  S.  W.)  I  Occupation.  |  Name  of 
Disease  or  Iigixry.  [  Date  of  Dischai^e.  |  Resnlt.  |  Days  in  Hospital  |  Remarks. 

And  that  the  first  set  of  headings  commencing  with  "  Number,"  and  terminating 
with  "Ward,"  be  printed  on  the  left  hand  page,  and  that  the  remainder  be  placed 
on  the  right  hand  page  of  the  Eegister ;  and  also  that  each  page  of  the  register 
book  be  ruled  to  contain  either  25,  50,  or  100  horizontal  lines,  each  line  to  give 
the  particulars  of  an  individual  case. 

4.  That  as  far  as  practicable  in  the  column  of  the  register  book  headed  Disease 
or  Injury,  the  nomenclature  employed  by  the  Registrar-G-eneral  be  adopted,  w^ith 
the  additions  contained  in  the  forms  submitted  by  Miss  Nightingale  to  the 
International  Statistical  Congress. 

5.  That  the. Council  of  the  Statistical  Society  having  kindly  undertaken  to 
publish  in  their  Journal  some  of  the  leading  statistics  of  the  metropolitan 
hospitals,  if  provided  annually  with  the  necessary  information,  the  authorities  of 
the  several  metropolitan  hospitals  be  requested,  at  the  close  of  each  year,  to  draw 
up  and  communicate  to  that  Society  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  hospital 
for  the  year;  such  summary  to  comprise  the  data  tabulated  in  the  manner 
represented  on  the  Eiccompanying  form. 

6.  That  it  be  suggested  to  the  authorities  of  the  several  metropolitan  hospitals,, 
that  it  will  be  of  great  public  advantage  if  they  will  also  publish  annually  a  full 
report  of  the  statistics  of  disease  treated  within  the  hospital,  following,  as  far  as 
practicable,  tlio  arrangement  and  nomenclature  employed  by  the  Registrar- 
G-eneral  and  by  Miss  Nightingale  in  the  paper  referred  to  in  the  third  resolution. 

7.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  in 
every  hospital  an  officer  charged  specially  with  the  duty  of  attending  to  the 
registration  of  patients. 
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METBOPOLm5 
Table  L-^General  Besults.    (No  diaHmUm 


HospitaL 


Renudmng 

\tt  January f 

1865. 


Admitted 

during 
the  Year. 


Total 


Diachanred 

Wen  or 

ConraleaeeBt. 


Befierei. 


St.  Bartholomew'B 

0uy'B 

St.  Thomas'a  (temporary)...: 

London   

St.  George's   

Middlesex  

St.  Mary's  

Westminster  

King's  College    

University  

Boyal  Free 

Charing  Cross    

Metropolitan  Free 

Great  Northern 

Totals  (*o  far  a*  "I 
returned) J 


No. 
540 
509 
189 
885 
310 


151 
163 
117 


11 


2,464 


No. 
5,685 
5,206 
1,923 
4,317 


1,730 
1,862 
1,567 


1,415 
178 


No. 
6,125 
5»7i5 

2,112 
4,702 
4,046 


1,881 
2,025 
1.684 


«>504 
189 


27,519 


29.983 


No. 
4,421 
2,622 
1,192 
1,691 
1,389 


897 

1,700 

790 


714 
84 


15,500 


So. 

1,633 

443 

1.977 

1,761 


552 
4S0 

533 
«3 


7,413 


Tablb  U.'-Medieal  and  Snrffieai 


Medical  Wards. 

Hospital. 

Remaimng 

lit  Januaty, 

1866. 

Admitted 
during 
the  Year. 

Total 

Discharged. 

Died. 

186*. 

St.  Bartholomew's .... 
Guy's  

No. 
213 
195 

78 
112 
117 

68 
69 

22 

7 

No. 
2,081 
1,917 

852 
1,176 
1,673 

762 

877 

328 
93 

No. 

2,294 

2,112 

930 

1,288 

1,790 

830 
946 

350 
100 

No. 
1,705 
1,610 

746 
1,014 
1,425 

638 
737 

274 
~85 

Na 

374 

297 

106 

164 

232 

126 
140 

54 
9 

Ko. 
215 
205 
76 
UO 
133 

66 
55 

22 
6 

St.Thomaa's  (tempy.) 
liOndon   !•••••.. 

St.  George's    

Middlesex  

St.  Mary's  

Westminster  

King's  College   

University 

Boyal  Free 

OhariT^  Cross  ,,........ 

Metropolitan  Free .... 
Great  Northern 

Totals  (so  far! 
as  returned)  J 

881 

9,750 

10,640 

8,23i 

1,504 

888 
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Pfxwineial  General  Hoepitahy  1865. 


HOSPITALS,  1866. 

4>f  Sex;  nor  of  Medical  or  Surgical  Cases.) 


Unrelieved. 

Discharged 

for 

Special  Reawmi. 

Died. 

\st  January. 
1860. 

Brought 

in 

Dead. 

Hospital. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

254 

400 

88 

22 

199 

356 
71 

251 

567 
'488 
196 
884 
364 

527 
501 
193 
377 
333 

i6 

10 

I 
^3 

St.  Bartholomew's 

GuVb 

St,Thoma8*8(tempy.) 

London 

St.  George's 

19 
73 

79 
67 

183 
172 
187 

142 
158 
111 

^    9 

9 

15 

Middlesex 
St.  Mary's 
Westminster 
King's  College 
Uniyersity 

42 
4 

10 
11 

109 
10 

89 
16 

7 

I 

Boyal  Free 
Charing  Cross 
Metropolitan  Free 
Great  Northern 

1,101 

845 

2,659 

2,442 

91 

fTotab  {to  far  as 

OaseSf  wiiAout  disUnctian  of  Sea. 


" 

Surgical  Wards. 

Remdmno 

1st  January, 

1866. 

Admitted 
daring 
the  Year. 

Total. 

Discharged. 

Died. 

1st  January, 
1866. 

Hospital. 

No. 
327 
314 
111 
273 
193 

83 

48 

67 
4 

.      No. 
3,504 
3,289 
1,071 
3,141 
2,063 

968 
690 

1,080 
86 

No. 

3»83i 
3,^03 

I,l82 

3»4H 

1,051 
738 

1,147 
^9 

No. 
3,326 
3,116 

977 
2,927 
1,924 

909 
643 

1,025 
"77 

No. 
193 
191 
88 
220 
132 

66 
.  47 

55 
1 

No. 
312 
296 
117 
267 
200 

76 
56 

67 
11 

St.  Bartholomew's 

Guy's 

St.Thoma8's(tem.) 

London 

St.  George's 

Middlesex 
St.  Mary's 
Westminster 
King's  College 
Uniyersity 

Boyal  Free 
Charing  Cross 
Metropolitan  Free 
Great  Northern 

1,420 

15,891 

17,3" 

14,924 

993 

1,402 

/Totals  (go  far  as 
\    returned) 

600  SMisties  of  Metropolitan  and 

Table  III. — Average  Number  of  Patients  and  Mean 


[Dec. 


Retidence^ 


AU  Cases. 

Medical  Cases. 

Snrgical  Gaeea. 

HospiUl. 

ATCTflge  Number 
llesident. 

Mean 
Resi. 
deoce. 

ATerace  Number 
Resident. 

Mean 
Resi. 
denoe. 

Averaee  Nmober 

R^d«Dt. 

«• 
^ 

Mules. 

Females. 

Total. 

Biales. 

Females. 

Total 

Males.  Femaks.  TolaL 

** 

St .  Bartholomew's 
Guy's     

No. 

282 
300 

212 
76 

38 
6 

No. 
267 
201 

123 

47 

45 

7 

No. 

549 
501 
189 
365 
312 

1^3 

83 
13 

32 
36 
31 

28 

'27 

22 
24 

No. 
103 
105 

58 
30 

3 
3 

No. 

123 

93 

48 
34 

11 

4 

No. 
226 
198 

106 
123 

64 

20 
6 

Davs. 
36 
34 

33 
25 

29 

23 
21 

No. 
179 
195 

184 

47 

28 
4 

No. 
144 
108 

76 
29 

35 
3 

So. 

5=3 
i59 

76 

63 

7 

31 

St.  Thomas's 

London  

St.  (George's 

Middlesex 

St.  Marv's 

26 

Westminster     ... 
King's  College  .... 
University 

Royal  Free   

Charing  Cross  ... 
Metropolitan  Free 
Great  Northern  .. 

31 

Totals  (*o/«rl 
as  returned)  j 

944 

690 

2.135 

Avernge 
28-9 

307 

313 

743 

Average 
28-7 

637 

394 

I,ii9 

:a-i 

Tablb  IV.— Bate  of  Mortality. 


All  Cases. 

Medical  Cases. 

Surgical  Case^. 

Hospital. 

Males. 

Females. 

Totdl. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Mjdei. 

Femaks. 

TccaL 

St.  Bartholomew's 
Guv's 

Pcrcnt. 

9-9 
10-3 

9-5 
9-9 

11-0 
12-7 

9-2 

9-0 

Per  cnt. 
8-5 

7-7 

77 
7-8 

7-8 
10-9 

61 
1-5 

Per  cnt. 
9-2 
9*3 

10*2 

8-9 
8-9 

9'7 
11-9 

7-3 
5*2 

Per  cnt. 
19-2 
19-8 

16-8 
15-5 

19-0 
18-8 

18-0 
14-5 

Percnt. 
13-6 
10-6 

10-2 
101 

11-0 
12-9 

131 
3-5 

Per  cnt. 

15-6 

I3'9 
12-9 

14-8 
15-8 

i5'4 
9*0 

Pcrcnt, 
5-3 
60 

7-3 
5-9 

6-6 
6^ 

6-7 
30 

Percnt. 
4-6 
5-2 

61 
6-8 

3-9 
6-9 

30 

Pcrc3& 

CO 

St.  Thomas's 

London  

7*0 

St.  George's 

Middlesex 

r» 

St.  Mary's 

c"? 

"Westminster 

King's  College  .... 
University 

6S 

EoyalFree    

Charing  Cross  .... 
Metropolitan  Free 
Great  Northern  .. 

A'9 

Average  (so  far  1 
<is  returned)  j 

— 

— 

9-0 

— 

— 

14-2 

— 

— 

5'i 

*«•  Table  IV.— The  death-rate  in  this  and  the  corresponding  table  of  foinier  reports  is  renendl?  tliat,sCalfli  talii 
retoms  themselves ;  but  when  not  so  stated,  it  hiis  been  computed  thus : 

Annual  deaths 

Annual  admissions  +  palienla  at  the  beginning  of  year  ~  those  at  the  end  of  the  ycax- 
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Table  V. — Admissions  and  Deaths  in  General  and  Special  Wards. 


Hospital. 

General  Wards. 
(Medical  and  Surgical.) 

Special  Wards. 

General  and  Special  Wards. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Rate  of 
Mortality. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Admitted 

Died. 

Rate  of 

Mortality. 

St.Bartholomew's.... 
Ghiy'e    

No. 
5,217 
4,195 
1,923 
4,317 

1,788 
1,862 
1,567 

189 

No. 
553 
474 
196 
384 

180 
172 
186 

10 

Per  cnt. 
io'6o 
11*29 
10*19 
8*89 

10*07 

9-24 

11*87 

* 
5*29 

No. 

908 

1,011 

No  accou 

93 

None 
95 

None 

No. 
14 
14 

nt  kepi 

3 

None 

1 

None 

No. 
6,125 
6,206 
1,923 
4,317 

1,881 
1,862 
1,662 

189 

No. 
567 
488 
196 
384 

183 
172 
187 

10 

Per  cnt. 
9*26 
9-37 

10*19 
8*89 

St.  Thomaa's 

Liondon 

St.  George's 

ACiddlesex 

St.Maiy8 

9*73 

9*24 

11*25 

"Westminster 

King's  CoUege»    .... 
XJniversity     

Royal  Free   

Charing  Cross  

Metropolitan  Free .. 
Great  Northern    ... 

5*29 

Avei^age  {$ofar\ 
as  returned)  J 

21,058 

2,155 

Average 
9*68 

2,107 

32 

23,165 

2,187 

Average 
9'I5 

*  The  95  cases  in  the  special  wards  consist  of  79  cases  in  the  ward  for  diseases  of  women 
and  children,  and  1 6  cases  in  the  eye  wards  opened  during  the  year.  The  confinements 
of  women  in  the  Nightingale  ward  and  the  births  of  children,  amounting  respectirely  to 
166  and  167,  are  not  comprised  in  any  of  the  tables. 

Apditional  Table. — Rate  of  Mortality  in  the  General  Wards  for  the  Years 
1861,  1862,  1863,  1864,  and  1865, 


Hospital. 


1861. 


1862. 


1863. 


1864. 


1865. 


St.  Bartholomew's 

Ouy's  

St.  Thomas's  (temporary) 

London    

St.  George's    

• 

Middlesex  

St.  Mary's  

Westminster  , 

King's  College 

University 

Boyal  Free 

Charing  Cross    , 

Metropolitan  Free 

Great  Northern 

Average  (so  far  as  returned) 


Per  cnt. 

12*3 

11*2 

9*8 

8*4 

8*7 

11*6 
10*9 
9*9 
11*1 
11*6 

6*7 
8*4 
71 
8*3 


Per  cnt. 

12*5 

11*8 

8*8 

7*7 

8*4 


10*0 
10*4 
101 


7*3 
8*6 
5*3 

4*2 


Per  cnt. 

11-7 

ii*a 

10-4 
8*8 
8*3 


10*3 

90 

12*9 


6*5 

7*9 

10*9 


Per  cnt. 
12*7 
11*8 
12*4 
10-5 
8*6 


9*9 
10*7 
160 


7*3 


Per  cnt. 

11*7 

11*3 

10*2 

8*9 

9*9 


10*9 

9-2 

12*6 


7*7 

5*8 


9*7 


8*8 


9-9 


11*1 


9*8 


%*  AdditiokaIi  Table. — The  rates  of  mortality  in  this  table  have  been  calculated 
afresh  from  the  data  supplied  by  the  several  hospitals. 
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Table  {l).---Oeneral  Remits, 


OOUSTT 
{No  diMtuuHm 


Hospital. 


York  County 

Devonshire  (Buxton,  1 

Derbyshire)    J 

Norfolk  and  Norwich.. — 

Taunton  and  Somerset 

Bath  United  


Stockport  (infirmary)    . 

Gloucester  „ 

Boval  Isle  of  Wight  (in.\ 

nrmary) 

West  Sussex,  East  Hants, ' 

and   ChicheBter   (infir- 


) 


Hull  General  (infirmary) .... 

Cheltenham        (infirmary) 
Leicester  ,} 

WolTerhampton  „ 

Northampton  Gfeneral  „ 
Liverpool  Boyal  „ 

Totals  {9oJa/r  <u  returned) 


Remaining 

\si  January, 

1865. 


No. 


15 

92 
60 
66 

27 

60 


119 

71 
135 

110 
234 


979 


Admitted 

during 

the  Year. 


No. 

1,077 

889 

825 

1,152 

313 

601 


1,085 

482 
1,183 

1,089 
3,373 


12,069 


Ibtal. 


No. 

i,09Z 

981 

885 
1,208 

340 
661 


i,ao4 

553 
1,318 

3>6o7 


13,048 


Dtflcnancfl 

WeUor 
Convalescmt. 


No. 

106 

766 
720 
639 

241 
220 


680 

318 
900 

650 
2,534 


7,776 


5a. 
851 


46 
271 


181 

96 
118 

311 
409 


a^93 


Table  (11).— Medieal  and  Smykml 


Medical  Wards. 

HospitaL 

Remaining 

\st  January, 

1865. 

Admitted 

during 

the  Year. 

Total 

Dia. 
chai^ 

Died. 

IstJmmmJi, 
1866. 

Tork  County 

No. 

32 

19 

13 
27 

45 
34 

84 

No. 

374 

638 

52 
204 

475 
187 

1,256 

No. 

406 

657 

65 
i3> 

520 
221 

>.340 

No. 

351 

609 

52 

193 

436 
183 

1,142 

No. 

17 

74 

9 
11 

41 
9 

108 

No. 

38 

55 

4 
27 

43 
29 

90 

Devonshire          (Buxton, " 

Derbyshire)    

Norfolk  and  Norwich    

Taunton  and  Somerset 

Bath  United  

Stockport  (infirmary)    

Gloucester         „           

Roval  Isle  of  Wight  (in- 
firmary)   

West  Sussex,  East  Hants, 
and   Chichester  (infir-  • 

Hull  dfeneral  (infirmary)  .... 

Cheltenham        (infirmary) 
Leicester                        „ 
Wolverhampton         ^   „ 

Liverpool  Boyal            „ 

Totals  (*o  far  at  returned) 

254 

3,186 

3>440 

2,866 

269 

286 

1866.] 


Provincial  General  Ho^pifah,  1865. 


HOSPITALS,  1865. 

of  Seas;  nor  of  Medical  or  Surgical  Cases,) 


UmreUered. 

Discharged 

for 

Special  Keasons. 

Died. 

RfmainiHff 

1st  January, 

1866. 

Brought 

in 

Dead. 

Hotpital. 

No. 

89 

71 

82 

No. 
26 

No. 

3 

56 

17 

107 

No. 
15 

88 
66 
98 

No. 

York  County 

^  Devonshire          (Buxton, 
' ,     Derbyshire) 

Norfolk  and  Norwich 

Taunton  and  Somerset 

Bath  United 

8 

59 

24 
23 

27 

77 

2 
3 

Stockport  (infirmary) 

GHoucester          „ 
/Eoval  Isle  of  Wight  (in- 
firmary) 

West  Sussex,  East  Hants, 
and    Chichester  (infir- 

__ 

^_ 

___ 

^^ 

__ 

82 

77 

77 

107 

— 

I     mary) 
Hull  General  (infirmary) 

10 
7 

8 

89  , 

41 

68 
56 

19 

84 

67 

204 

69 
168 

105 
244 

— 

Cheltenham     (iufirmaxy) 
Leicester                        „ 
Wolverhampton             „ 
Northampton  General  „ 
Liverpool  Boyal            „ 

857 

856 

681 

1,064 

5 

Totals  {so  far  as  relumed) 

Casesy  withotU  distinction  of  Sex, 


Surgical  Wards. 

Ut  Jamuan/y 
1866. 

Admitted 

during 

the  tear. 

Total. 

Difl- 
charged. 

Died. 

Renuuniuff 

1st  January, 

1866. 

Hospltsl. 

■ 

No. 

60 

87 

14 
83 

74 
87 

150 

No. 

515 

514 

261 
897 

610 
295 

2,117 

No. 

575 

55" 

175 
430 

684 
332 

2,267 

No. 

492 

488 

231 
868 

584 

282 

2,017 

No. 

81 

83 

15 
12 

36 
10 

96 

No. 

52 

43 

29 

60 

64 
40 

154 

York  County 
r  Devonshire          (Buxton, 
\     Derhyshire) 

Norfolk  and  Norwich 

Taunton  and  Somerset 

Bath  United 

Stockport  (infirmary) 
Gloucester        „ 

r  Boyal  Isle  of  Wight  (in- 

1     firmary) 

r  West  Sussex,  East  Hants, 
and   Chichester    (in fir- 
Hull  dfeneral  (infirmaiy) 

Cheltenham     (infirmary) 
Leicester                        „ 
Wolverhampton            „ 

Liverpool  Boyal            „ 

405 

4,709 

5.1 14 

4,412 

233 

432 

TotslB  {so  far  as  returned) 
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Table  (III). — Average  Number  of  Patients  and  Mean  Eendenee. 


All  Cases. 

Medical  Cases. 

Surgical  Ca*«. 

Hospital. 

AveniiTc  Nuruber 
lU'sident. 

Mean 
Resi- 
dence. 

Average  Number 
Resident. 

Mean 
Rcsi- 

dcnce. 

Averatse  Xnmber 
RUideut. 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Males. 

Fcmalef. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females.  TctaL 

York  County  

No. 

47 

72 

28 

No. 

2i 

30 
31 

No, 

66 

85 

102 
59 

114 

235 

Days. 

22 
43 

24 
40 

33 

39 

25 

38 

No. 

73 

26 
0 

No. 

10 

13 
14 

No 

83 

39 
23 

88 

Days. 

22 
37 

25 

40 

No. 

34 

46 
18 

14 

17 
16 

48 

63 
34 

1+7 

Dm 

Devonshire  (Buxton,  1 

Derbyshire)     J 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  .. 
Taunton  and  Somerset . 
Bath  United  



Stockport  (mfirmary).... 

Gloucester        „ 

Koyal  Isle  of  Wight! 
(infirmary) J 

Weet    Sussex,    East! 
Hants,    and    Chi-  V 
Chester  (infirmary)  J 

Hull  General    „ 

Cheltenham  (infirmary) 
Leicester                 „    ... 
Wolyerhampton     „  ... 
Northampton  General 
liivernool  Boval 

41 

41 

3S 

Totals  (*o/ar  a*  1 
returned) J 

U7, 

85 

867 

Avemgc 

33 

108 

37 

233 

ATcriiffP 

31 

98 

17 

292 

^T 

Table  (lY).— Rate  of  Afortality, 


Hospital. 


All  Cases. 


Males. 


Feiuiiles. 


TotiU. 


Medical  Cases. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Snrgicml  Cases. 


Males. 


Femaks 


TcaL 


York  County 

Deyonshire  (Buxton,  "1 

Derbyshire)    J 

Norfolk  and  Norwich 

Taunton  and  Somerset 

Bath  United  


Per  cnt. 


Per  cnt. 


Per  cnU 
•3 


Per  cnt. 


Per  cnt. 


Per  cut 


Per  cut. 


Per  cnt. 


Stockport  (infirmary)    

Gloucester         „  

Boval  Isle  of  Wight  fm- 1 
mrmary)  J 

West  Sussex,  East  Hants,  1 
and    Chichester   (infir-  y 
mary)  j 

Hull  General  (infirmary)  .... 

Cheltenham         (infirmary) 
Leicester  „  ... 

Wolverhampton  „  ... 

Northampton  General  „  .... 
Liverpool  Boyal  „  .... 

Average  (so  far  as  relumed) 


5-9 

8-9 
3-6 


3-4 

50 
31 


4-6 

7*o 
3*4 


3-4 

22-7 
51 


30 

13-3 
41 


3"i 

17*3 
4*7 


2-4 

7-3 
2-9 


1-0 
2-4 


7-8 
4-3 


4-8 
1-3 


7*o 
2-8 


9-5 
5-2 


6-4 
3-8 


8-6 
4*5 


6-6 
4-2 


3*2 

•3 


81 


31 


5-6 


—  4*4         —         — 


7'7 


I-/  - 


V  Tabie  IV).— Sec  note  to  Table  IV,  ««/r 
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FromnoM  (hturai  MotpttaU,  1805. 
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Table  (\).-'AdmimoM  and  Deatkt  in 

QmiraltrndSpieUa  Watdi. 

General  Wards. 
(Medical  and  Surgical.) 

Special  Wards. 

General  and  Spedal  Wards. 

HoipiUl. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Bate  of 
MorUlity. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Rate  of 
Mortality. 

Yori  County 

No. 
817 

1,092 

981 

885 

1,152 

327 
661 

1,086 

553 
1,318 

1,089 
3,607 

No. 
32 

3 

56 

17 

107 

24 
23 

77 

19 
84. 

67 
204 

Per  cnt. 
3'9* 

•*7 

5'7i 

1-92 

9-28 

7*33 
3-48 

7-10 

6-37 

6-iS 
5-77 

No. 
38 

NU 

Nil 
NU 
NU 

13 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 
Nil 

NU 
Nil 

No. 
Nil 

NU 

Nil 
NU 
NU 

NU 
NU 

Nil 

Nil 
Nil 

NU 
NU 

No. 
865 

1,092 

981 

885 

1,152 

340 
661 

1,086 

553 
1,318 

1,089 
8,607 

No. 
82 

3 

66 

17 

107 

24 
23 

77 

19 
84 

67 
204 

Per  cnt. 

3-74 

•27 

5-71 
1-92 
9*28 

7-c6 
3-48 

7-IO 

3'43 
6-37 

5*77 

Devonshire          (Buxton,  1 

Derbyshire)    J 

Norfolk  and  Norwich    

Taunton  and  Somerset 

Bath  United  

Stockport  (infirmary)    

Gloucester         „           

Royal  Isle  of  Wight  (in- ' 
finnary)  

West  Sussex,  East  Hants, ' 
and    Chichester  (infir-  • 
mary)  _ 

Hull  General  (infirmary)  .... 

Cheltenham       (infirmary) 
Loioester                         „  .... 
Wolverhampton             „  .... 
Xorthampton  General  „  .... 
Liverpool  Boyal            „  .... 

TotoJs  (so  far  as  returned) 

13,667 

713 

Average 
5-o6 

61 

— 

13,618 

713 

Average 
5-02 

Additional  Tah1e.^i?ato  of  Mortalify  in  the  Genend  Wards  for  the  Years 
1862,  1863,  1864,  and  1865. 


Hoapital. 


1862. 


1863. 


1864. 


1865. 


York  County 

Devonahire  (Buxton,  Derbyshire) 

Norfolk  and  Norwich    

Taunton  and  Somerset 

Bath  United 


Stockport  (infirmary)    

Gloucester        „  

Royal  Isle  of  Wight  (infirmary) 

West  Sussex,  East  Hants,  and  Chichester  (infirmary) 
Hull  General  (infirmary)  


Cheltenham  (infirmary)    

lieicester  „      

Wolverhampton    „      

If  orthaxnpton  General  (infirmary) 
Liveirpoot  Boyal  (infirmary) , 


Average  (so  far  as  returned) 


Per  cnt. 

6-6 

•1 

4-7 

2*2 

8-3 
51 
6-3 
6-3 
71 

2-8 
6-2 
9-3 


5-3 


Per  cnt. 

3*4 

•2 

4-5 


10-3 
3-8 


3-6 


4-3 


Per  cnt. 

•1 
5*2 

8-2 

10-3 
4-9 


6-7 

50 
41 

4-5 

6-0 


5-6 


Per  cnt. 

•3 

6-3 

9-6 

8-0 
3-9 


70 

3-9 
7-3 


61 


5-8 


\^  See  note  to  Additional  Table,  ante. 
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1 


An  AKiXTBiB  ioith  Pkhcentaobs,  of  the  "  Summabt  qf  "Wbbcks  a#r  J  CASViitm 
the  Statistical  Committee  of  Lloyd's.    TdbuUUed  by  Hehst  Jim, 


Kvmber 

of 
YsiMlsto 

whieh 
Cwnidties 
Occurred. 

Number 

of 
Casaalties. 

l-«. 

liiMiBg. 

ComckB.                     1 

1866. 

Totd. 

Eeco- 
Tcred. 

Lost 

ToUl. 

Not 
Doaged, 

or 

ResuIU 

UoknovB. 

Dnngsd. 

9i^ 

January— 

Ships   

Peroentages 

Steamers .... 
Peroentages 

X,678 
133 

1,988 
'49 

10 
•5 

70 
3\" 

2 
1*34 

13 
•65 

57 
r87 

2 
1-34 

^58 
12*97 

34 

22*82 

36 
r8i 

'4 
9*39 

198 
9*96 

t6 
10-75 

24 

1*30 

4 
2-^ 

1 

Total   .... 
Percentages 

1,811 

2,1.^7 

10 
•46 

71 
3-36 

'3 
•60 

59 
2-76 

292 
iy66 

50 
2*34 

lO^OI 

1* 

Ships  

Peroentages 

Steamers.... 

903 
91 

x,oz9 

lOI 

13 
1-26 

28 

»-72 

I 

•99 

6 
•58 

I 
•99 

22 
2-14 

173 
i6-8i 

23-76 

33 
3*21 

13*86 

126 
1224 

7 
^•93 

U 

3 

To«»l   .... 
Percentages 

994 

1,130 

13 
1-16 

^9 
2-56 

7 
•62 

22 
I '94 

197 
i7'43 

47 
4-16 

133 
11-77 

J7 
1-50 

2£are1^ 
Ships  

Steamers .... 

918 
98 

1,016 
95 

18 
1-77 

28 
a-75 

I 
I '06 

9 
•89 

19 
1-86 

I 
V06 

170 
16-73 

25*26 

33 

10 
10-52 

128 
i2-6o 

13 

1368 

9 
^9 

1 
106 

1 

Total  .... 

1,006 

I, III 

18 
1-62 

29 
2-6i 

•8? 

20 
I -80 

194 
17-46 

43 
3-87 

141 

12-69 

ic 
•90 

FirH  Quarter 

Ships  

Percentages 

Steamers .... 
Peroentages 

8,494 
317 

4.033 
345 

41 
101 

126 
3-13 

rt6 

28 
•69 

I 
•29 

98 
a*44 

3 
•87 

601 
14-90 

82 
23"76 

I02 

38 

ll^OI 

45i 

11-21 
10-43 

47 
116 

f 

2J1 

Total   .... 

8,811 

4,378 

41 
•94 

130 

i'97 

29 
•67 

101 
2-30 

683 
i5'6o 

140 
3*20 

488 

1114 

<; 

18G6.] 
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'eported  in  'Llotd's  liai^  from  Jaihtabt  to  Mabce  inelurive  1869,"  utued  hy 
PJB.L.S.,  F.S.S.,  S[e.,  Honorary  Seeretcuy  to  the  Staiutieal  Committee  ofLloyd^e. 


Ibecident. 

• 

Sinking 
from 

Stranded. 

Burnt 

Dismaited 

Jettison  of 

Jettison 

of 

causes 

Not 

Sab- 

Capture. 

Piracy. 

or 

or 

Cargo 

Deckload,  or 

other  thsn 

TbtaL 

Got  Off. 

Got  Off. 

Fate  not 

on  fire. 

SiiteUed. 

Under  Deck. 

Washing 

CoUision. 

Reported. 

Orerboard. 

72 

518 

241 

179 

98 

1 

II 

48 

33 

37 

3-62 

z6"o5 

12-12 

9-0 

4*93 

— 

•05 

'SS 

2-42 

1-66 

1-86 

6 

a6 

12 

7 

7 

-. 

— 

— 

I 

2 

7 

4-03 

17-45 

8-05 

4-70 

4-70 

— 

— 

— 

•67 

1-34 

4-70 

78 

544 

253 

186 

105 

— 

I 

11 

49 

35 

44 

3-65 

^5*45 

11-84 

8*70 

4-91 

— 

•05 

•52 

2-29 

1-63 

2-o8 

27 

aao 

114 

77 

29 

I 

II 

22 

8 

22 

2-62 

21-39 

11 -08 

7-48 

2-8i 

— 

•10 

1-08 

2-14 

•78 

2-14 

3 

17 

13 

2 

2 





2 

, 

._ 

4 

2-97 

16-83 

12-87 

1-98 

1-98 

— 

— 

•1-98 

— 

— 

3-96 

30 

237 

127 

79 

31 

— 

1 

13 

22 

8 

26 

2-65 

20-97 

11-24 

6-99 

2-74 

■"— 

•09 

ri6 

1-94 

•71 

2-30 

46 

294 

177 

74 

43 

11 

5 

17 

10 

18 

10 

4-52 

a8-93 

17-4^ 

7-28 

423 

1-09 

•50 

x-67 

•99 

I-7& 

•99 

4 

29 

19 

% 

8 

1 



I 

1 

I 

% 

4-21 

30-52 

20-0 

2'10 

8-42 

1-06 

^- 

I -06 

— 

i-o6 

2'10 

50 

323 

196 

76 

5» 

12 

5 

18 

10 

19 

12 

4-60 

29-08 

17-65 

6-84 

4*59 

1-08 

•45 

1-62 

•90 

1-71 

roa 

146 

1,032 

.-532 

330 

170 

11 

7 

39 

80 

59 

69 

3-59 

25-58 

13-19 

8-i8 

J  4-21 

•27 

-17 

•96 

1-98 

1-46 

»-7» 

13 

n 

44 

IT 

17 

1 

— 

3 

I 

3 

13 

8-76 

20-87 

12-76 

3-19 

4-92 

•29 

— 

-87 

'29 

•87 

3-76 

158 

1,104 

576 

341 

187 

12 

7 

42 

81 

62 

82 

3-60 

25-23 

13-15 

7-81 

4-27 

•28 

•17 

•96 

1-85 

1-41 

r87 

2b2 
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Ledtj. 

LOM 

of  Anchors 

or 

ChaiBs. 

Maehinery 

Dtunsged, 

or  Short  of 

CoiOs. 

Mutiny. 

SickncM, 

Casualty  to 

Crew, 

or  Refosing 

Duty. 

Sh9 

Damaged. 

Loaa  of  Sails, 

Bulwarks, 

8te. 

Water. 

TotdLoM. 

January — 

Ships   

Percentages 

Steamers  .... 
I'ercentages 

17a 
8-66 

6 
4'oi 

248 
12-48 

6 
4*03 

30 
2013 

68 
3"4* 

I 
'67 

433 
21-79 

28 
18-79 

9 

•45 

301 
17"94 

II -28 

57 
35S 

i*fi 

Total   .... 
Percentages 

178 
8-33 

11-89 

30 
1-40 

69 

461 
21-58 

9 

•43 

316 
17-4^ 

59 

February — 

Ships   

Percentages 

Steamers.... 
Percentages 

III 
10*78 

3 

»-97 

104- 
10-10 

3*96 

24 
23-76 

37 
3-59 

3 
2-97 

248 
24-10 

16 
15-85 

4 
•39 

146 
1616 

8 
8-79 

19 

2-IC 

1 

ric 

Total   .... 
Percentages 

114 

10-08 

108 
9-55 

24 
213 

40 

3*55 

264 
a3"36 

4 
'Z6 

154 
15-49 

20 
2*c: 

Mrrrchr- 

Ships   

Percentages 

Steamers .... 
Percentages 

118 
ii'6i 

4 

4-21 

65 
6-39 

20 
2106 

18 
1-78 

2 
2-10 

187 
18-40 

6 
6-31 

I 
•10 

174 

19-05 

8 
8-60 

24 

2*6: 

1 
i*oi 

Total   .... 
Percentages 

'  122 

10-98 

65 

5-85 

20 
1-80 

20 
i-8o 

193 
I7'37 

I 
•09 

182 
18*09 

25 

2*48 

Firsi  QMrter 

Ships   

Percentages 

Steamers.... 
Percentages 

401 
9'9S 

13 
3-76 

417 
10-35 

10 
2-89 

74 
2-46 

yo6i 

6 
1-73 

868 
ai'53 

50 
H'49 

•34 

621 

17-78 

3i 
978 

100 

4     ", 

1*2*     . 

Total   .... 
Percentages 

4'4 
9*45 

4-7 
9*75 

74 
1-69 

IZ9 
*'94 

918 
20*96 

H 
•33 

65» 
17-if 

104       , 

t 
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to  Ship. 

Results  to  Cargo  as  far  as  Iteporicd. 

Great 
Duuuige. 

Minor 
Danuge. 

Bailed 

after 

Sinkiiig. 

Kot 
Damaged. 

or 

BetnlU 

Unknown. 

All 
Lost. 

Part 
Lost. 

AH 
Saved. 

Fonrarded. 

Heated. 

Shifted. 

Otherwise 
Damaged. 

FaU-age 
Ber- 
Tices. 

196 
11-68 

12 

9*01 

84* 
50-30 

5« 
42*10 

13 

'77 

2 
'•51. 

267 
'5*9» 

46 
34*58 

250 
14-89 

6 
4-61 

136 
8-10 

8 
6-01 

18 

1-07 

1 

•75 

10 
•69 

2 

1-51 

7 
-41 

83 

1-96 

4 
30 

25 
1*49 

5 
8*76 

281 
16-7+ 

3-y^ 

208 
1  "-48 

900 
49-70 

15 
•82 

313 
17-29 

256 
1413 

144 
7-95 

19 
1-04 

12 
-66 

7 
-38 

37 
2-04 

30 
1*66 

286 

>5-79 

140 
15-51 

9 

9-89 

45' 
49*95 

39 
42-8(5 

3 
*33 

I 

I'lO 

144 

^S'9S 

33 
36-26 

183 
14-72 

2 

219 

33 
3-65 

5 

5-49 

6 

1 
110 

5 
•55 

2 

2^19 

3 

-33 

12 
1-32 

1 
1-10 

22 
2-43 

8 

8-29 

lot 
11-18 

H 
'5*38 

149 
14-99 

490 
49-?9 

4 
*4i 

177 
17*80 

135 
13-68 

38 
3-82 

7 
•70 

7 
•70 

3 
•30 

13 
1-30 

25 
2-51 

"5 
11-57 

94 
10-29 

4 
4*30 

438 
47*98 

44 
47*31 

X 

•12 

182 
'9*93 

36 
38-71 

151 
16-53 

6 
6-45 

61 
5-58 

7 
7-52 

8 

•88 

7 
*77 

1 
1-07 

1 
•12 

11 
1-21 

24 
2-63 

10 
10*75 

'37 
15-0 

9 

9-68 

98 
9'74 

482 
47-91 

I 
•10 

218 
21-68 

167 
15-60 

68 
6-76 

8 
•79 

8 
•79 

1 
•10 

11 
1-09 

34 
3-88 

146 
H*5' 

430 
12-30 

7-88 

i;733 
49-60 

139 
43-86 

17 
•48 

3 
*94 

593 
16-98 

"5 
36-28 

534 
15-28 

14 
4-14 

220 
6*29 

20 
6-31 

32 

•91 

2 
•63 

22 
•63 

5 
1-67 

11 
*32 

66 
1-60 

6 
1-67 

71 
2-03 

18 
5-68 

519 
'4*85 

28 
8-83 

455 

1,872 
49*13 

20 

•5^ 

708 
18-58 

648 
14-38 

240 
6-29 

34 
•89 

27 

-70 

11 
-28 

61 
1-60 

89 
2-33 

547 
14-35 
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BEITISH  ASSOCIATION,  1866. 


Thibtt-Sixth  Meeting  of  the  Bbitish  Assocultiok  /or  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  held  at  Nottingham,  22nd — 29th 
Augmt,  1866. 

Section  P. — Economic  Science  and  Statieties. 

PrBfident. — Pbofbssob  J.  E.  T.  Thobold  Rookbs,  M.A. 

Vtce-FretidentM.  —  Lord  Belper,  Sir  John  Bowring,  F.R.S.;  Winkm  Fair, 
M.D..  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.;  WiUiam  Felkin,  F.L.S.;  James  Hejwood,  M.A.,  F.R^.; 
Colonel  Sykes,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 

Secretarufg, — R.  Birkin,  jn\ir.;  Professor  Leone  Levi,  F.Sji.,  F.S.S.;  Edmimd 
Hacrory,  M.A. 

Comrnittee. — Samuel  Brown ;  Rev.  W.  Caine ;  William  Camps,  ILD. ;  WilUam 
Enfield;  F.  P.  Fellowes;  Lord  Hooghton;  W.  Thomas  Newmarch;  the  Major 
of  Nottingham ;  Charles  Paget ;  Qeorge  Senior ;  Hcnrj  Yates  Thompson ;  RM"fffl 
Timmins;  Alderman  Vickers;  Joseph  White;  Robert  Wilkinaon;  Profeasor  A. 
W.  Williamson ;  James  Yates. 

The  foUowing  Papers  \rere  read  in  the  Section : — 

Thureday,  23rd  August,  1866. 

The  President^ s  Opening  Address, 

Professor  Leone  Levi, — On  the  State  and  Prospects  of  the  Bate  of 
Discount  with  Eeference  to  the  Becent  Monetary  Crisis. 

Free  Trade  in  Banking  in  the  Western  States  of  America  and 
Manchooria  (Tartary),  from  statements  of  W.  Wella  Brown, 
and  T.  T.  Meadows,  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Newchang. — 
Communicated  by  Colonel  Sykes,  M.P.,  F.B.S. 

Frederick  J.  Wilson. — On  a  National  Bauk,  and  Payment  of  the 
National  Debt. 

Friday,  2Uh  August,  1866. 

Professor  A,  W.  Williamson.  —  Ueport  of  the  Committee  of  the 

British  Association  on  Scientific  Evidence  in  Courts  of  Law. 
Professor  Leone  Levi. — Beport  of  the  Committee  of  the   British 

Association  on  Uniformity  of  Weights  and  Measures. 
Joseph  White,  F.B,C.S.  Ed.,  Sfc.^On  the  Statistics  of  the  Greneral 

Hospital  near  Nottingham. 
Frederick  J.  Wilson. — On  Classification  of  the  various  Occupations 

of  the  People. 
Bev,  W,  Caine. — Some  of  the  Besults  of  the  Free  Licensing  System 

in  Liverpool  during  the  ]ast  Four  Tears, 
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Saturday,  26th  Jiywt,  1866. 
The  Section  did  not  meet  on  this  day. 

Monday,  27th  Auyiist,  1866. 

James  Seywood,  F,B.S. — On  the  Subjects  required  in  the  Classical 

Tripos  Examination,  and  in  the  Trinity  College  Fellowship 

Examination  afc  Cambridge. 
Dr.  Bavheny. — Statistics  as  to  the  Number  of  Graduates  in  Arts 

and  Medicine  at  Oxford  for  the  Last  Two  Centuries. 
E.  BenaU, — On  the  Influence  of  Science  Classes  in  Mechanics* 

Institutions. 

Tuesday,  2Sth  August,  1866. 

Colonel  SyJees. — Statistics  of  the  Charitable,  Educational,  Industrial, 
and  Pubiic  Institutions  Founded  by  the  JS^ative  Gentry  of 
India  during  the  last  Five  Years. 

Jilr.  Wilkinson, — On  the  Consumption  and  Cost  of  Intoxicating 
Liquors  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1865. 

Mr.  Felkin. — Statistics  of  the  Hosiery  and  Lace  Trades  in  Notting- 
ham. 

Bev,  A,  S,  Wbrthinyton. — Eemarks  on  the'  Unequal  Froporiidn 
between  the  Male  and  Female  Population  of  some  Manu- 
facturing and  other  Towns,  with  concurrent  Phenomena 
shown  by  the  Begiatrar- General's  Returns. 

Mr.  Oeorge  Senior.  —  On  tlie  Diminution  of  Accidents  in  Coal 
Mines  since  the  Appointment  of  Government  Inspectors. 

Wednesday,  29/7*  August,  1866. 

Rev.  G.  Sewell. — On  Hindrances  to  Success  of  Popular  Education. 

Mr.  Thomas  Broume. — On  the  Transfer  of  Heal  Property. 

Mr.  Charles  Tehhutt.  —  On  the  Violation  of  the  Principles  of 

Economic  Science  caused  by  the  Law  of  Distraint  ibr  Bent. 
Mr.  O.  Bell  Oalloway. — On  Inventors  and  Inventions. 
Mr.  Frederick  Wilson. —  On  the   Occupation  and  Ownership  of 

Waste  Lands. 
Mr.  J.  O-  Joyce. — On  the  Practicability  of  Employing  a  Commc  n 

Rotation  for  Electric  Telegraphy. 
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PEOCBBDINGS  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 


SsBSioir  1865-66. 


Mr$i  Orditufty  Meeting,  Tuesday,  2l8t  November^  1865. 

Colonel  W.  H.  Sykes,  M.P.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Gtentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society 
viz.: — 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  F.R.S.      |  F.  Ives  Scadamore,  Etq. 

The  foUowing  Paper  was  read : — 

''  On  the  Original  and  Acquired  Meaning  of  the  term  Statistics, 
"  and  on  the  Proper  Functions  of  a  Statistical  Society :  also  on  the 
''  Question  whether  there  is  a  Science  of  Statistics ;  and,  if  so,  what 
"  are  its  Nature  and  Objects,  and  what  is  its  Belation  to  Political 
"  Economy  and  Social  Science."    By  Dr.  Guy. 

Second  Ordinaty  Meeting^  Tuesday,  19th  December,  1865. 

Colonel  W.  H.  Sykes,  M.P.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Cliair. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society, 
viz.: — 


William  W.  Wataon,  Esq. 
DaYid  Nasmith,  Eaq. 
Henry  Kiihner,  Esq. 
George  T.  Rack,  Esq. 


Charles  H.  Robarts,  Ewj. 
Augostua  Hendriks,  Eaq. 
Charles  Ratdiffe,  Eaq. 
Joseph  Tilston,  Esq. 


Robert  Knight,  Esq. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

"  On  the  Mortality  of   Children  in  the  Different   States  of 
"  Europe."    By  Dr.  William  Farr. 

Third  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  l^th  January,  1866. 

Colonel  W.  H.  Sykes,  M.P.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society 
viz.: — 

Thomas  Brown,  Esq.,  jonr.  |  W.  C.  McKenna,  Esq. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

"  On  French  Population  Statistics."    By  T.  A.  Welton. 

Fourth  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  20th  Rhruary,  1866. 

Lord  Houghton,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society, 
viz.4— 

Francis  Lovett  Cotton,  Esq.        |  William  Gard,  Esq. 
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The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

"  On  the  Organisation,  Strength,  and  Cost  of  the  French  and 
"  English  Navies  in  1865."    By  Colonel  W.  H.  Sykes,  M.P. 

Fifth  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  20th  March,  1866. 

"William  Farr,  Esq.,  M.D.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Gtentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society, 
viz.: — 

D^m^triofl  Bikdlas,  Esq.        |    Charles  Wentworth  Dilke,  Esq.,  LL.B. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

"  On  the  Statistical  Progress  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy."    By 
Samnel  Brown. 

Sixth  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  I7th  April,  1866. 

Lord  Houghton,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society, 
viz.: — 

Jo8eplid'AgnilarSamada,E8q.,M.P.    |      William  Cotton,  Esq. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

"  On  the  Frequent  Autumnal  Pressure  in  the  Money  Market." 
By  Professor  W.  S.  Jevons,  M.A. 

Seventh  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  15th  May,  1866. 

Colonel  W.  H.  Sykes,  M.P.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Paper  was  read: — 

"  On  the  Budgets  and  Accounts  of  England  and  France."    By 
Major-Oeneral  Balfour,  C.B. 

Eighth  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  Idth  June,  1866. 

William  Farr,  Esq.,  M.D.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society, 
viz.: — 

Sir  John  Peter  Grant,  K.C.B.      I  William  Henry  Thomas,  Esq.J 

Henry  Bret  Incc,  Esq.  |  William  Cooper  Wilson,  Esq. 

The  following  Paper  was  read: — 

''  On  the  Economic  Condition  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.'* 
By  the  Uake  of  Argyll. 
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l.^Engluh  Tenant-Right. 

Thb  following  article  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Renew  under  the  title 
of  "  Agricultural  Customs :" — 

"  In  the  year  1848,  a  committee  of  the  Hoose  of  Commons  prended  over  bj  the 
late  Mr.  Pusey  collected  evidence  from  almost  every  county  in  England  upon  the 
suhject  of  agricultural  customs,  and  the  result  of  their  labours  was  to  show  that 
there  are  as  many  customs  as  counties,  or,  indeed,  considerably  more.  The  report 
of  this  committee  has  lately  been  reprinted,  for  the  sake  probably  of  throwing  ligbt 
upon  the  tenant-right  question  of  Ireland.  It  presents  an  interesting  picture  of  the 
condition  of  agriculture  in  England  immediately  after  the  repeal  of  the  00m  law ; 
and  it  is  also  valuable  as  showing  that  the  demand  for  tenant-right^  whieh  was  urged 
by  many  witnesses  before  this  committee,  amounts  to  a  proposal  to  make  good  land- 
lords by  Act  of  Parliament. 

'<  As  all  parts  of  this  report  possess  nearly  equal  interest,  we  will  take  for 
example  the  firnt  county  which  offers.  It  happens  to  be  Berkshire,  which  is  described 
by  Mr.  John  Houghton.  This  witness  occupied  ^and  in  several  counties  to  the 
extent  of  4,000  acres.  He  owned  a  farm  in  Berkshire,  part  of  Bagahot  Heath, 
which  was  in  a  state  of  nature  when  he  bought  it.  He  had  expended  large  sums 
of  money  upon  it,  and  had  made  part  of  it  bring  good  crops.  The  custom  as  to 
compensation  as  between  outgoing  and  incoming  tenants  was  entirely  different  in 
the  adjoining  counties  of  Berks  and  Surrey.  '  Surrey  is  the  most  expensive  oountj 
in  England.  I  do  not  think  any  outgoing  tenant  could  complain  of  Surrey.  He  is 
paid  for  his  dressing  and  half  dressing  and  dover-lay.'  In  Berkshire,  on  the  01  her 
hand,  *  the  outgoing  tenant  is  only  paid  for  acts  of  husbandry.'  He  is  not  entitled 
to  compensation  for  drainoge  or  for  *  chalking ' — that  is,  spreading  chalk  over  sand 
or  clay-land.  The  crops  are  very  deficient  as  compared  with  what  they  would  be  if 
the  land  were  well  drained  and  chalked.  A  tenant  from  year  to  year  could  not 
prudently  undertake  these  operations ;  and  even  if  landlords  were  willing  to  grant 
leases,  it  appears  that  at  that  time,  when  the  corn  law  had  recently  been  repealed, 
tenants  were  indisposed  to  take  them.  In  Lincolnshire,  which  appears  to  be  the  model 
county,  '  the  tenants  get  allowances  for  their  improvemcnta ;'  and  this  is  what  the 
witnesses  desire  to  see  established  in  other  counties.  But  the  committee  ask  bow 
this  is  to  be  done,  and  the  witnesses  answer  this — which  is  the  vital  question — ^very 
imperfectly.  In  Lincolnshure,  says  Mr.  Houghton,  where  tenant-right  existn,  great 
improvements  have  gone  on.  There  was  no  compulsory  law  in  that  county  to  make 
landlords  improve  their  property,  but  they  have  done  it  in  the  voluntary  endeavour 
to  aocomplish  the  most  they  could  for  their  own  and  the  public  good.  '  In  that 
county  a  very  liberal  tenant-right  exists  upon  the  voluntary  principle.*  The  witness 
proposed  that  a  yearly  tenant  should  give  notice  to  his  landlord  of  intended  xra- 
provoments  by  draining,  4c.,  with  a  view  to  charge  the  landlord  or  the  land  with  the 
amount  expended ;  and  if  the  landlord  dissented,  then  that  some  tribunal  aboDM 
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dedde  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  proposed  works.  Bat,  being  asked  whether  he 
would  take  from  the  landlord  the  power  of  giving  notice  to  quit,  be  answered, 
'  Certainly  not.'  Other  witnesses  were  conducted  by  the  committee,  by  slightly 
different  roads,  to  the  same  result ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  evils 
complained  of,  which  undoubtedly  were  very  general  and  serious,  could  not  be 
remedied  by  the  legislature  without  an  interference  with  the  rights  of  property, 
which  the  witnesses  themselves  disclumed  all  intention  of  recommending.  Mr. 
Houghton  was  asked  whether,  as  he  wished  a  tribunal  to  regulate  the  terms  of  tenure, 
he  would  also  limit  the  power  of  landlords  to  raise  their  rent ;  and  again  he  answered, 
'  Certainly  not.'  He  expressed  very  strongly  his  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  having 
the  inferior  gprass-lands  of  England  broken  up — a  feeling  which  possibly  subseqaent 
experience  may  have  modified — and  he  considered  it  proper  for  the  legislature  to 
say  that  such  land  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  state  of  unproductiveness. 
But,  said  the  committee,  it  miglit  be  thought  that  other  owners  of  capital  did 
not  do  the  best  with  it,  and  would  you  like  any  tribunal  to  interfere  with  them  ? 
and  if  not,  consider  whether  a  landlord  is  not  in  the  same  category. 

"  Let  us  now  see  what  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  model  county  of  Lincoln  in 
1848.  Mr.  Hesseltine  told  the  committee  that  he  occupied  about  1,500  acres  at 
Worlaby,  in  North  Lincolnshire,  of  which  1,000  acres  were  arable,  and  the 
remainder  grass,  tn  1812,  when  his  father  took  this  farm,  it  was  in  a  very  bad  state 
of  cultivation,  only  just  broken  up  from  heath,  and  not  fit  for  growing  corn.  By 
chalking,  this  fiurm  had  become  capable  of  bearing  good  crops  of  wheat  and  turnips. 
The  crops  of  turnips  were  very  good  indeed,  and  the  witness  was  able  to  winter 
upon  his  farm  2,500  sheep ;  whereas  it  would  not  before  1812  have  kept  above  one- 
fourth  of  that  number.  This  operation  had  been  beneficial  to  a  large  tract  of 
country  from  the  Humber  up  to  Louth.  The  land  was  generally  held  on  yearly 
tenancy,  and  the  tenants  engaged  in  the  large  outlay  required  for  chalking  in  reliance 
upon  the  security  given  to  them  by  the  custom  of  the  country.  Tlie  custom  xvas 
that  whatever  money  the  tenant  laid  out  in  chalking  should  he  divided  over  a  period 
of  seven  years,  and  if  he  quitted  the  farm  before  the  expiration  of  that  period  he 
would  receive  in  proportion,  according  to  the  number  of  years  unexpired.  The 
custom  also  gave  an  allowance  for  bones  used  as  manure.  The  effect  of  this  manure 
was  supposed  to  last  three  years,  and  if  the  tenant  quitted  before  he  had  enjoyed  the 
full  benefit  of  it  he  was  allowed  a  proportional  compensation.  There  was  also  com- 
pensution  for  improving  peat  land  by  claying  it.  Tliis  process  had  been  generally 
adopted  on  the  fen  lands,^which  had  thereby  been  made  capable  oi  growing  ^od  crops 
of  wheat.  The  benefit  of  cUying  was  supposed  to  be  exhausted  in  five  years,  and  the 
compensation  was  regulated  accordingly.  There  was  also  a  customary  allowance  for 
oilcake  purchased  for  cattle.  It  is  supposed  that  one  portion  of  the  cake  consumed 
on  a  farm  is  reprosented  by  beef  and  mutton,  and  the  residue  by  manure,  and  for  this 
latter  portion  the  out-going  tenant  receives  compensation.  It  is  considered  that  a 
tenant  is  entitled  to  an  allowance  for  the  oilcake  which  he  has  given  to  his  own 
stock,  because  '  it  improves  the  manure  so  much ;  the  better  the  stock  is  kept,  the 
better  the  manure  is.'  Tlie  various  improvements  which  were  based  upon  the  Lin- 
colnshire tenant-right  had  increased  the  productiveness  of  the  light  soils  to  the  extent 
of  at  least  one-fourth,  and'  rents  had  risen  in  proportion.  It  appears  that  the 
custom  of  tenant-right  was  5f  modem  origin,  llie  witness,  being  asked  whether 
there  was  any  custom  in  existence  that  would  have  secured  to  his  father  any  payment 
under  the  head  of  chalking,  claying,  or  bone  manure,  answered,  '  There  were  not 
any  customs  then.'  Improvements  were  generally  made  in  the  district  between 
1812  and  1826,  but  the  agreements  subsisting  at  the  beginning  of  this  period  did 
not  contain  provisions  for  compensation,  and  these  improvements  'took  place 
antecedent  to  the  customs.'  The  tenants  either  had  confidence  in  those  whom  they 
held  under,  or  the  profit  of  farming  was  so  great  that  they  made  those  improvements 
without  the  recognition  of  the  cuslora.  It  thus  appears  that  in  Lincolnshire  the 
custom  of  giving;  compensation  for  improvements  grew  out  of  the  improvements  them- 
selves, which  the  tenants  tnade  through  confidence  in  the  continuance  of  their 
holding.    Anoth^  wifcuesb,  Mr.  Beasley,  speaking  m^  to  the  custom  of  South  Lhi- 
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oolxiBhire,  says, '  We  have  found  it  desirable  to  promote  the  tenant-right  as  nraeii  as 
possible.'  And  there  can  be  little  doubt  tl^at  this  so-called  custom  was  in  fact  made 
by  the  land-valaers  of  the  district,  just  as  the  common-law  of  England  has  beea 
made  by  the  judges  who  profess  merely  to  declare  it.  Indeed,  a  witness  being  asked 
what  was  the  custom  as  to  guano,  auswered,  '  Tlie  principle  is  not  established  for 
what  time  guano  is  to  be  allowed  for/  Mr.  Beasle3%  being  asked  what  had  been  the 
increase  of  produce  in  the  heath  lands  of  Lincolnshire  in  consequence  of  improved 
farming,  answered, '  The  increase  has  been  from  almost  nothing  to  32  and  36  bnshda 
of  wheat  to  an  acre.  It  was  formerly  little  more  than  a  rabbit-warren,  only  thirty- 
five  years  ago.'  This  witness  stated  that  the  custom  as  to  drunage  in  his  district 
was  to  allow  the  out-going  tenant  for  the  expense  incurred  in  draining  divided  over 
five  years.  He  believed  that  both  landlords  and  tenants  were  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  allowances  made  in  Lincolnshire.  The  custom  ot  the  country  was  so  well 
ascertained  and  understood  that  the  practice  on  many  of  the  best  estates  wsb  to 
farm  without  any  lease  or  agreement  of  any  kind.  He  considered  that  a  lease  of 
upwards  of  fourteen  years  would  give  the  fiirmer  equal  inducement  to  improve  as  he 
had  under  the  tenant-right.  The  witness  stated  that  he  had  occupied  for  thirty 
years,  and  had  made  great  improvements  without  having  any  agreement  or  leue^ 
and  he  had  a  great  objection  either  to  grant  or  to  take  a  lease.  The  landksd's 
objection  to  a  lease  is  that  the  first  part  of  the  term  is  spent  in  getting  np  the 
condition  of  the  land,  and  the  latter  part  in  lowering  it.  The  tenant's  objecticBi 
seems  to  be  that  at  the  end  of  the  term  the  bargain  is  also  at  an  end,  'but  if  it  is 
from  year  to  year,  neither  party  thinks  of  a  change.' 

''  It  may  occur  to  a  reader  who  does  not  know  much  of  fiurmers  that  if  ihej 
want  these  compensations  they  should  sl^pulate  for  them  when  they  take  their 
farms.  But  a  perusal  of  this  report  will  show  that  what  appears  simple  and 
obvious  is  very  difficult.  A  farmer  who  went  to  a  landlord's  agent  to  prescribe  the 
new  conditions  on  which  he  would  take  a  farm  would  be  told  that,  if  he  did  not 
chose  to  take  it  upon  the  old  conditions,  some  other  farmer  would.  Improvemteot 
must  originate  with  landlords  who  have  intelligence  to  see  what  is  wanted,  and 
pecuniary  means  to  accomplish  it.  Notwithstanding  the  great  advance  which 
English  agriculture  has  made  since  1848,  thera  are  probably  many  dis^cts  which 
might  be  benefited  by  adopting  the  methods  of  improvement  described  in  this 
report,  which  is  also  valuable  as  showing  the  most  hopeful  remedy  for  the  ills  of 
Ireland.  Both  countries  want  landlords  like  Lord  Yarborough,  who  transplanfted 
tho  Lincolnshire  tenant-right,  with  modifications,  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Mr.  Gibbons^ 
the  agent  for  Lord  Tarborough,  told  the  committee,  '  In  Lincolnshire  we  do  not 
allow  anything  for  linseed-cake  for  sheep.  I  have  introduced  it  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.'  Again,  he  said^  '  I  know  what  the  general  feeling  about  our  Lincolnshira 
tenant-right  is,  and  where  I  Uiink  they  have  not  been  quite  liberal  enough,  I  have 
made  them  rather  more  liberal.'  This  witness  objected  to  the  sort  of  IcgisktioB 
%vliich  other  witnesses  desired,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  enable  a  tenant  to  make 
experiments  at  his  landlord's  expense.  *  I  know,'  said  he,  *  very  clever  men  whom 
1  would  not  trust  to  spend  my  money.'  But  without  legislation  '  there  is  so  mocfa 
common  sense  in  favour  of  this  principle  that  it  will  make  its  way.'  The  witness 
would  not  assert  that  the  Lincolnshire  tenant-right  liad  been  upheld  in  any  trial  at 
law,  but  it  had  been  frequently  submitted  to  upon  arbitration.  A  lawyer  who  was 
examined  before  thfl  comraitttae  cited  the  legal  definition  of  a  custom,  as  that  which 
\u.B  prevailed  immemorially ;  but  'the  custom  of  the  country'  with  reference  to 
husbandry  means  no  more  than  the  existing  prevalent  usage  of  the  district.  In 
Lincolnshire  '  the  valuers  have  from  time  to  time  settled  the  principle,'  and  perhaps 
between  1848  and  the  present  year  they  may  have  been  doing  the  same  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  Experience  has  justified  the  opinion  expressed  by  this  committee*  that 
a  liberal  system  of  compensation  to  the  outgoing  tenant  is  beneficial  to  agricol- 
ture,  to  the  landlord,  and  to  the  farmer ;  that  it  leads  to  great  increase  in  the 
productiveness  of  the  soil,  and  to  extended  employment  of  the  rural  population.  But 
any  attempt  to  make  the  general  adoption  of  such  a  syst^em  compulsory  woold  be 
met  with  great  practical  difficulties,  and  tlie  committee  oould  do  no  more  than 
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expreif  their  hope  that  it  would  be  adopted  by  Tolmitaxy  errangemettt  between 
laodkadi  and  tenante.  Xbia  if  the  only  reaaonaUe  answer  that  can  be  gi^en  to 
the  demand  for  itatntory  tenant-right^  whether  in  England  or  in  Ireland.'' 

The  subjoined  extract  relates  to  the  same  subject  as  the  foregoing  ;  it 
recently  i^>peared  in  the  Ecanamisi  as  a  contribution  to  the  Agricultaral 
Section  of  that  paper : — 

'*  A  more  striking  illustration  of  the  stagnant  condition  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  that 
oonoerns  the  management  of  land  in  England  coald  scarcely  be  found  than  the  fact 
that  the  report  on  agricultural  customs  contiuned  in  a  recently-issued  blue  book  is 
merely  a  re-issue  of  the  report  of  Mr.  Pusey's  committee  of  1848.  Mr.  Pusey,  as 
we  all  know,  was  himself  an  earnest  improver,  and  he  thonght  he  could  induce  the 
landed  interest  to  consent  to  give  their  tenants  legal  right  to  be  pud  for  certain 
improvements,  without  abandoning  that  quasi-feudal  domination  over  tenants  so 
dear  to  the  English  landowner.  Mr.  Pusey  found  all  his  efforts  to  bo  labour  in 
rain. 

"  The  re-issue  of  that  report,  and  its  '  mild '  oonclosions,  wonld  show  that  the 
landlord  mind  now  imagines  the  question  may  be  taken  up  where  Mr.  Pusey  left  it. 
Farmers  may  have  facilities  to  improve,  if  they  be  not  rendered  independent.  An 
agricoltural  contemporary  —  whose  views  seem  at  times  to  halt  between  two 
opinions,  the  progressive  and  the  stand-still,  and  remain,  a  kind  of  moral  miracle, 
suspended  between  them — ^vouches  for  this  fact^  and  says  that  the  re-issue  has  been 
made  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Newdegate.  He  also  says,  and  rightly,  that  that  part 
of  the  report  which  recommended  the  assimilation  of  the  law  as  to  agricnltural 
fixtures  to  that  of  trade  fixtures  has  been  accomplished.  It  is  well  to  remind  the 
world  of  that  infinitesimal  progression,  for  in  all  else  this  report  might  as  well  have 
been  made  now  as  eighteen  years  ago,  for  all  the  good  which  has  resulted  from  it  to 
the  agriculture  of  this  country.  It  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  one  of  the  makeshifts 
and  make-believes  by  which  the  landed  proprietors  and  their  apologists  have  long 
striven,  and  still  strive,  to  induce  farmers  to  risk  their  capital  in  high  farming, 
without  the  only  securities  which  as  prudent  men  they  ought  to  require,  t.  e.,  long 
and  rational  leases.  Farmers  may  be  certain — ^and  there  are  few  districts  in 
England  which  have  not  afibrded  sad  examples — ^that  any  reliance  on  customary 
allowances,  whether  of  the  old  or  new  pattern,  will  be  as  unsafe  in  fiict  aa  it  is 
unsound  in  principle.  We  know  that  many  who  seek  to  delude  farmers,  and 
perhaps  themselves,  by  a  sort  of  mock  liberality,  represent  such  allowances  as 
equivalent  to  a  lease,  but  let  any  farmer  holding  his  farm  under  such  terms  try  it. 
Let  him  quarrel  with  the  gamekeeper — ^let  him  interfere  with  the  game  bred  on  his 
fiurm  and  fed  on  his  crops  for  his  landlord's  profit — ^let  him  vote  agunst  his  land- 
lord's candidate  at  the  county  election — and  he  will  then  test  the  real  valne — the  no 
yalue — of  the  '  tenant-right '  panacea.  We  know  such  out-spoken  truths  are  not 
well  received  in  some  quarters,  but  it  is  time  that,  in  the  best  interests  of  agricul- 
ture—in the  true  intei'est  of  landlord  and  tenant — ^that  they  should  be  frequently 
spoken  until  they  are,  as  they  will  be,  generally  accepted. 

•*  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  the  Times,  by  Mr.  Sanderson,  a  very 
able  land  agent,  comes  apropos  to  a  comment  on  the  '  I-will-and-I-won't '  S3rstem  of 
land  management  which  would  cajole  tenant-farmers  into  yearly  holdings  with 
tenant-right  agreements.  In  a  former  letter  Mr.  Sanderson  has  made  a  remark 
which  had  provoked  adverse  comments,  and  was  to  this  effect, '  That  were  leases 
granted  landlords  would  nearly  double  their  incomes;  farmers,  by  getting  a  fresh 
■par  to  exertion,  would  rapidly  improve  their  position ;  while  every  class  of  the 
community  would  rejoice  in  the  increase  of  native  produce.'  With  respect  to  the 
first  proposition,  viz.,  that  landlords  would  nearly  double  their  incomes;  which,  if 
established,  proves  the  others,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  rental  value  of  land  ia 
much  higher  when  Jet  on  lease  than  from  year  to  year.  For  my  own  part,  where- 
ever  I  fix  fiurm  rentals  I  put  from  5^.  to  yg.  6d.  per  acre  more  upon  land  of  medium 
quality  farmed  under  the  security  of  a  lease  than  if  occupied  on  the  system  of 
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aniRttl  tenancy.  Bat  this  additloDBl  rental  is  a  mere  tithe  of  the  Talne  that  hnd- 
lords  ohtain  by  granting  leases.  Farming  under  the  lease  system  is  prqgressife, 
and  irom  the  large  tenant  ootlay  which  the  secority  of  a  lease  indooea^  it  is  no 
nnfrequent  occurrence  for  farms,  during  a  nineteen  years'  lease  to  be  doabled  in 
value  without  any  outlay  on  the  part  of  landlords.  Indeed,  what  are  nsoally 
termed  landlord's  improvements  on  a  fkrm  let  on  annual  tenure,  became  tenant's 
improvements  on  farms  let  on  lease.  Tenant's  outlay  under  the  former  ^stem  is 
too  often  limited  to  what  one  year  will  exhaust,  while  under  the  latter  it  embraces 
improvements  which  are  recovered  by  periodical  returns  after  a  lapse  of  time. 
Taking  into  account  the  increased  and  increasing  outlay  in  the  shape  of  laboor, 
manure,  and  implements  which  laud  requires  to  make  it  remunerative,  I  consider 
the  question  of  security  of  tenure  no  longer  doubtful,  and  thai  farm  leaaet  are 
essential  to  thej^riher  development  of  British  agriculture* 

"  There  are  few  persons  acquainted  with  English  farming  and  English  iarmei^ 
and  whose  prejudices  or  pre-conoeptions  permit  them  to  see  things  as  they  are^ 
who  will  not  agree  with  Mr.  Sanderson." 


Ih^The  Panic  of  18G6  and  BrUuh  Trade. 

In  connection  with  the  subjoined  article  on  British  tnde,  which  has 
been  taken  from  the  Daily  NeufSy  it  will  be  convenient  to  supply  some 
figures  from  the  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  illustrate  the  violent 
character  of  the  **  credit  panic  '*  of  last  summer.  From  7  per  cent.,  the 
rate  at  which  the  Bank  minimum  had  stood  for  the  three  previous  week% 
it  was  reduced  to  6  per  cent,  on  the  16th  March.  The  fluctuations  in  the 
bullion,  the  reserve,  and  the  minimum  rate  of  discount  of  the  Bank  during 
the  crisis,  are  shown  by  the  following  figures : — 
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80 
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The  Bank  retained  their  minimum  rate  at  10  per  cent,  for  no  less  than 
thirteen  weeks. 

The  Bank  of  Engknd  notes  in  the  hands  of  the  public  at  the 
dates,  were  in  amount  as  hereunder  stated  : — 
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Circulation  of 
,  Bonk  of  England 

Kotea. 

£ 
March   14 20,906,000 

May        2  23,310,000 

„  9  22,807,000 

„        16  26,651,000 

August  15  25,234,000 

»        22  24,798,000 

»        29  24,502,000 

Sept.        5  24,867,000 
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From  the  Daify  News  of  the  6th  Novemher  last  :— 

"  The  partial  character  of  the  commercial  crisis  daring  the  present  year  is 
niiBciently  shown  hy  the  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  They  afford  complete 
evidence  tbat^  however  much  hanking  and  other  monetary  institutions  have  suffered* 
the  great  hody  of  merchants  have  escaped  without-  serioas  injury.  The  fact  that 
scarcely  any  failures  have  taken  place  was  a  conclusive  proof  upon  this  point ;  hut, 
at  all  events,  it  might  reasonably  have  been  inferred  that  our  general  commerce 
would  have  been  materially  diminished.  In  one  sense,  perhaps^  this  is  true,  since 
the  convulsion  of  last  May  must  in  some  degree  have  retarded  the  progress 
shown  in  the  previous  six  months.  At  the  worst,  however,  we  have  remained 
stationary,  while  in  many  particulars  we  have  actually  made  an  advance.  The 
Board  of  Trade  returns  have  just  been  published  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
year;  and  the  declared  value ^ of  our  exports  during  that  period  has  been  as 
follows  .— 

£ 

January 14»354»748 

February 15,1x6,063 

March 17,520,354 

April   15,366,414 

May i5>87o,i3i 

June 14,630,120 

Joiy '4.957,834 

August 17,450,156 

September  16,671,078 

Total    141,936^898 

"In  the  same  period  of  1865.  the  total  was  119,71 7,3 7 7^-»  and  in  1864, 
1 23,404,1 6 1^  In  comparing,  however,  the  periods  preceding  and  succeeding  the 
crisis,  it  appears  that  in  the  four  months  ending  the  80th  April  the  amounta 
were:— 

£ 

1864 49,892,420 

*66 47,706,818 

'66 62,357,579 


«  The  increase,  therefore,  compared  with  the  previous  years,  amounts  to  about 
29  per  cent,  over  1865,  and  fully  24  per  cent,  over  1864.  Taking  the  five 
months,  from  May  to  September,  the  totals  stand  as  follows : — 
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[Dee. 


186* 73.5".74« 

'66 71,0X0,559 

'66 79i579i3X9 

"  The  augmentation  is  tbos  reduced  to  about  lo^  per  cent«  orer  1865,  aid 
8  J  per  cent,  over  1864.  True,  we  have  gained  on  the  whole,  but  the  proportion 
has  fallen  off  cooBiderably.  It  will  be  noticed  that  a  large  diminution  took  place 
in  our  export  trade  between  March  and  April,  and,  in  fact,  the  beginning  of  the 
crisis  may  be  stud  to  have  manifested  itself  in  the  latter  month.  In  oirdcr,  there- 
fore, to  ascertain  how  far  our  general  commerce  has  been  affected  by  the  convulsioo 
that  has  recently  occurred,  the  best  comparison  that  can  be  made  is  between  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year  and  the  two  succeeding  quarters.  In  some  respects  it  will 
be  found  that  the  results  are  less  un&vonrable  than  might  have  been  expected.  As 
regards  cotton  goods,  for  example,  the  actual  quantities  exported  show  an  increase 
in  the  quantities,  although  the  declared  value  is  pretty  nearly  the  same.  Annexed 
are  the  figures : — 


IHrH  Quarter,  1866— 
Piece  goods 


Second  omd  Third  Quartere- 
Piece  goods 


Qoantity. 


Yftids. 
581,818,536 

1,320,889,524 


Dedarcd  TahK. 


£ 

14,485,867 

29.341.^58 


'*  In  cotton  yama  there  has  been  a  comparative  falling  off.  This,  however,  ss 
80  &r  favourable  that  it  shows  an  increased  demand  for  the  unmanufactured  artkle 
here.     Subjoined  are  the  returns  for  the  respective  periods : — 


Firtt  Quarter,  1866— 
Cotton  yam    


Second  and  Third  Quartere- 
Cotton  yam    


Quantity. 


lbs. 
34,679,987 

64,508,432 


Dedand  Vahie. 


£ 

3,768,770 

^.'58.319 


'*  We  may  pass  over  several  intermediate  but  important  items,  since  the  changes 
in  them  have  been  of  no  great  eignificanoe.  In  linens,  however,  there  has  been  a 
positive  decrease.  Taking,  as  before,  the  totals  for  the  three  quarters  of  the  year, 
they  will  be  found  as  under : — 


FirH  Quarter,  1866— 
Linen  piece  goods 


Second  and  Third  Quartt 
Linen  piece  goods  .. 


Quantity. 


Yards. 
70,084,043 

120,600,744 


DechiTcd  Valoe. 


a,547,7oo 
4,i47i5o7 
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"  As  regards  iron  there  has  been  an  augmentation*  both  in  quantity  and  value, 
which  would  have  possibly  been  much  greater  bat  from  the  natural  reaction  from 
the  accumulated  demand  that  arose  on  the  conclusion  of  the  American  war.  Still, 
the  requirements  for  railway  descriptions  have  been  in  this  quarter  growing  larger. 
Our  North  American  colonies  and  India  figure  as  some  of  our  best  customers. 
Annexed  are  the  actual  returns :— 


Qaantily. 

Declared  Value. 

FirH  Quarter,  186&- 

Iron M 

Tons. 
335,363 

940,018 

£ 

3,Iao,9-^o 

8,167,973 

Second  and  Third  Quarters^ 
Iron 

"  Silks  show  a  decrease,  but  to  no  material  extent.  Woollens  are  also  lower ; 
but  in  this  case  a  decline  might,  even  in  tHe  absence  of  a  crisis,  be  expected,  con- 
sidering the  immense  development  of  this  branch  of  trade  during  the  cotton  famine, 
and  the  reaction  that  has  necessarily  accompanied  the  re-opening  of  the  southern 
porta  of  America.  The  totals,  however,  are  still  very  large.  The  declared  value  is 
stated  as  follows : — 

£ 

First  Quarter,  1866— 

Total  of  woollen  mamifactnreg 5,820,196 

Second  and  Third  Quarterg — 

Total  of  woollen  manufactures 10,969433 

"  The  returns  which  have  lately  been  issued  do  not,  as  regards  the  exports. to 
particular  foreign  countries,  come  down  to  a  later  period  than  the  dlst  August. 
They  nevertheless  possess  a  certain  value.  For  example,  we  learn  that  in  the  first 
two  months  of  the  year  the  United  States  took  from  us  exports  to  the  amount  of 
6,687,445^.,  Against  1, 9 6 7,0 5 7 2.  in  1865,  and  that  in  the  succeeding  rix  months 
they  also  purchased  from  us  to  the  extent  of  13,205,990^.  For  the  eight  months 
they  bought  19,893,445/.  in  1866,  and  less  than  half  that  sum,  only  9483,084/.,  in 
1866.  As  regards  imports  the  particulars  are  not  furnished,  but  it  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  we  received  from  the  United  States  during  that  period  enormously 
increased  supplies  of  cotton  and  bullion.  As  regards  cotton,  the  returns  are  as 
under:  —  Eight  months  ending  dlst  August,  1864,  108,670  cwt.;  1865, 
109,863  cwt.;  1866,  3,834,000  cwt.  Again,  taking  tho  totals  of  bullion,  our 
imports  were: — Eight  months  ending  3l8t  August,  1864,  5,027,677/.;  1865, 
3,126,225/.;  1866,  9,005,187/. 

It  is,  therefore,  abundantly  clear  that  whatever  we  have  supplied  to  the  United 
States  has  been  amply  paid  for,  even  without  counting  the  large  amounts  of 
Government  securities  that  have  been  readily  bought  upon  this  side.  Although  we 
can  fairly  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  manner  in  which  general  commerce  has 
passed  through  the  late  crisis,  still  it  would  be  useless  to  disguise  that  there  are 
some  grounds  for  misgiving.  It  is  impossible  that  a  convulsion  such  as  we ,  have 
lately  experienced  can  go  by  without  causing  some  individuals  sufiering  and  loss. 
The  wonder  is  that  there  has  been  so  little ;  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  trade  is  in  a 
more  satisfactory  and  sound  position  than  has  happened  fbr  years  past,  and  the 
proof  is  at  once  apparent  in  the  general  immunity  with  which  a  crisis  almost 
equalling  that  of  1825  has  been  borne.  Tlius  far,  although  there  may  be  something 
to  be^piarded  agunst,  there  is  little  to  fear." 
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Since  ilie  above  account  wis  written,  the  "Trade  and  Navigation" 
tables  for  October  have  been  published.  The  results  are  not,  on  the  whole, 
less  satisfactory  than  those  set  forth  in  the  article  just  quoted.  Of  the  last 
returns,  the  Times  observes  that  they — 

"Afford -no  indication  of  the  absence  of  commercial  prosperity,  and  tul  to 
harmonize  with  the  gloomy  feelings  that  prevail  in  all  directions.  The  mooth  of 
October,  1865,  was  one  of  extraordinary  activity  in  our  export  boainen,  bnt  the 
returns  for  the  past  month,  published  to-day,  show  an  increase  of  neariy  9  per  cent- 
over  the  totab  of  that  date.  Compared  with  the  corresponding  month  of  186^ 
there  is  an  increase  of  about  31  per  cent.  The  improvement  over  last  year  is 
chiefly  under  the  heads  of  cotton  and  woollen  manufkctores  and  miscellaneoas  or 
'  unenumerated '  articles.  In  the  shipments  of  cotton  yam  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  28  per  cent,  in  value  and  39  per  cent,  in  quantity,  and  in  cotton 
manufactures  an  increase  of  9  per  cent,  in  value  and  17  per  cent,  in  quantity. 
Woollen  goods  figure  for  a  fWling  off  in  quantity,  but  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  in 
value.  In  the  other  stable  branches  there  has  been  great  general  steadiiifwa,  hut  in 
sevoid  cases  the  slight  difference  that  exists  is  on  the  side  of  a  decline.  Of  linen 
goods  the  exports  have  been  almost  precisely  equal,  both  as  regards  vahxe  and 
amount,  to  the  large  totals  of  last  year.  In  those  of  iron  there  has  been  a  fractional 
decrease  both  in  quantity  and  value.  Hardwares  exhibit  a  reduction  of  i  per  cent., 
haberdashery  4  per  cent.,  and  silk  manufactures  20  per  cent-  The  total  exports- 
tions  for  the  first  ten  months  of  the  year  have  been  about  1 7  per  cent,  above  those 
of  last  year,  and  x6  per  cent,  above  those  of  the  same  period  of  1864.  Unless 
these  operations  have  been  persistently  carried  on  upon  unremunerative  terms,  a 
supposition  for  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground,  there  must  already  have 
been  some  progress  towards  the  accumulation  of  new  wealth  in  the  country  to  repair 
the  disasters  of  the  panic,  and  when  we  consider  the  enormous  amounts  yearly 
received  in  the  shape  of  foreign  and  colonial  dividend,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pro- 
cess of  accumulation  must  be  going  on  at  a  rate  which  will  not  long  remain  without 
forcing  some  new  channel  for  investment,  if  all  the  old  channels  are  to  be  distrusted 
and  abandoned,  as  would  seem  to  be  the  present  resolution  of  the  public  The 
importations  of  foreign  wheat  during  the  month  were  40  per  cent,  less  than  m 
October,  1865,  and  of  flour  1 3  per  cent  Of  other  descriptions  of  grain,  with  the 
exception  of  barley,  they  were  likewise  comparatively  smalL"  / 


III.— ^  Finance  Oonqpany. 


The  article  here  printed  appeared  in  the  Economist  under  the  title  of 
"  A  First  Interior  of  a  Finance  Company  :" — 


"  Until  now,  finance  companies  of  respectability  have  been  in  a  certain  1 
unknown  companies.  Their  directors  have  come  down  in  good  times  and  have  said 
that  they  had  made  much  money,  and  in  bad  times  that  Uiey  had  made  but  little 
money,  but  in  neither  case  was  any  real  account  given,  or  professed  to  he  given,  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  money  was  made.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  said,  and  upon 
very  plausible  grounds,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  company  to 
reveal  the  nature  of  its  investments ;  that  if  at  each  half  year  the  directors  gave  a 
list  of  the  securities  held  by  the  company  (and  nothing  less  would  really  help  the 
shareholders),  the  securities  which  were  largely  held  would  be  depreciated;  it 
would  be  said  they  were  *  hanging  over  the  market,'  and  so  the  very  communicative- 
ness of  the  company  would  have  been  turned  against  it.  But  now  we  have  a  reel, 
though  not  an  entirely  complete  account  of  the  interior  of  one  of  these  compames. 
The  Qeneral  Credit  Company  (which  in  consequence  of  a  most  absmd  and  nus- 
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chieyoQB  rule  of  law  is  aboat  to  reconstitate  itself),  has  issued  a  statement  remark- 
able for  its  clearness  and  particularity,  and  which  will  enable  any  one  who  wants  to 
know  to  form  a  much  better  notion  of  the  business  of  credit  compani^  than  any 
preceding  materials  made  possible.  . 

**  The  general  result  of  the  study  of  this  document  we  believe  will  be  that  finance 
companies,  tliough  far  from  fulfilling  the  exaggerated  conceptions  of  two  years 
since,  have  still  a  legitimate  place  and  purpose^  and  can.  still,  upon  &ir  grounds, 
make  good  dividends — a  conclusion  which,  from  the  natural  reaction  of  the  human 
mind  and  the  change  in  circumstancesi,  is  now  in  doubt  The  most  favourable 
point  in  the  statement  of  the  General  Credit  Company, is  that  its  liabilities  to  the 
public  are  very  small.     The  present  claims  on  it  are  d^cribed  thus :— 

£ 

1.  Bills  payable 33»"3 

2.  Deposit  receipts , 24,002 

3.  Accounts  current i97>3oo 

4.  Sundries 3,650 

»58»o75 

"  And  iu  addition  to  this  there  are  some  contingent  liabilities,  but  even  these 
are  of  manageable  and  inferior  amount,  and  will,  if  acted  on,  increase  the  assets  of 
the  company  to  a  very  considerable,  if  not  to  an  equal,  extent.  They  are— 
Ist,  calls  on  shares  held  by  the  company,  amounting  to  44,225/.,  only  half  of  which 
the  directoi-s  consider  to  be  imminent  for  some  years ;  2ndly,  a  covenant  to  lend 
118,500/.  on  the  sliares  of  an  English  railway,  with  an  *  undoubted  personal' 
guarantee ;  Srdly,  a  promise  to  lend  to  a  foreign  Qovernmcnt,  which  may  or  may 
not  amount  to  an  investment  of  45,000/.  in  the  stock  of  that  country.  These 
liabilities,  whether  present  or  future,  are,  when  compared  with  many  which  we 
have  recently  had  explained  to  us,  decided^y  very  small. 

**  On  the  other  hand,  the  assets  of  the  company  are  very  considerable.  The 
directors  give  the  following  list : — 

£ 

1.  Cash  at  bankers  I37»6i8 

2.  Consols,  30,000/ a6,8i8 

8.  Lent  on  Stock  Exchange  to  15th  November    48,480 

4.  Consignment  of  gold  to  Egypt  for  immediate  returns  ....  20,101 

5.  Bank  and  mercantile  bills  in  portfolio 282,661 

6.  Treasury  bills  of  a  foreign  Government   30,000 

7.  Freehold  premises  48.847 

8.  Shares,  valued  under  the  lowest  market  price 224,368 

9.  Foreign  loans             „                        „             3^>39^ 

10.  Accounts  current    55>888 

11.  Calls  ill  arrear .'. 30>»^5 

12.  Loans  secured  by  acceptances  of  borrowers  and  col-\        2<4,7ii 

lateral  securities,  maturing  within  3  months J  ^^     ^ 

Ditto                       ditto                      6      „      192,308 

Ditto                       ditto                      7      „      238,468 

Ditto                       ditto                      later     3i»5o<5 

13.  Loans  upon  railway  debentures 70,000 

14.  „      collaterally  secured  by  a  charge  on  land  ..• 160,050 

15.  Sundry  loans  on  securities 5*3^9 

16.  Loans  to  a  foreign  railway  company,  overdue i5»>30® 

2,041,100 
2t2 
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"  This  table  is  most  iuBtructive,  as  showing  the  sort  of  bnsmess  in  whidi  the 
TOmpanj  have  been  engaged,  which,  thongh  in  a  certain  sense  so  fSu*  well  known 
that  it  is  matter  of  floating  assertion  and  mcognised  belief  in  Lombard  Street*  wa% 
nevertheless,  incapable  of  proof  and  wholly  unattested  by  evidence.  Even  now  the 
nature  of  the  collateral  securities  by  which  the  borrowers'  acceptances  are  secnred 
is  altogether  unknown,  and  other  points  of  necessarily  imperfect  information  might 
easily  be  given.  Generally  the  result  is  this,  that  the  Credit  Company  have  invested 
their  money  in  what  may  be  called  the  'exceptional '  securities  of  Lombard  Street^ 
There  ii  a  vast  deal  of  business  which  does  not  exactly  come  under  banking  bosnesii, 
or  discount  business,  or  any  other  common  head.  The  best  banker  or  the  best 
bill  broker  is  in  the  habit  of  saying,  *  This  security  look»  queer.  I  do  not  say  it  U 
queer,  but  it  has  a  complexity  about  it.  It  is  not  my  business  to  examine  com- 
plexities; on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  fatal  to  me  if  I  be^n  to  examine  them. 
My  whole  mind  is  taken  up  in  dealing  with  a  common,  pliun  buaness.  If  I  began 
difficult  research,  it  would  Und  me  in  the  Gaseite.  But  still  there  ooght  to  be 
some  persons  who  will  undertake  to  examine  securities  which  are  really  good,  thongh 
out  of  course  and  odd -looking,  and  a  finance  company  which  really  does  this,  and 
does  this  well,  has  (thongh  it  is  in  the  change  of  opinion  almost  unpopular  to  say 
so)  its  proper  place  and  its  useful  function  in  our  money  market. 

"  We  cannot,  indeed,  at  all  undertake  to  say  whether  the  General  Credit 
Company  has  properly  invested  its  money ;  there  are  no  matcriab  before  us  which 
are  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  judge.  We  can  only  say  that  there  are  securities  which 
such  a  company  might  profitably  select,  if  only  it  were  skilful  enough  to  select 
them,  and  no  others.  But  wc  do  not  think  that  those  who  originally  began  the 
business  comprehended  its  limitations.  They  divided  large  profits.  But  it  must 
be  evideht  to  every  one  that  occasionally  such  a  company  must  make  large  losses. 
This  is  most  fully  and  candidly  admitted,  by  the  directors  of  the  General  Credit 
Company.  They  say  that  No.  16  loans  to  a  foreign  railway  company  *  overdue  are 
in  an  imsatisfactory  state,'  and  other  losses  they  consider  possible,  but  they  beliere 
that  their  reserve  fond  of  175,000/.  will  cover  all  these  losses,  or  nearly  so;  and 
that  their  capital  of  i,6oo,oooZ.  may  be  considered  intact.  Tet  even  so  we 
scarcely  consider  the  dividend  of  1 5  per  cent,  which  the  company  has  diyided  to  be 
justified  by  the  result.  Such  investments  as  they  have  dealt  hi  yield  large  ocoananal 
gains ;  and  many  private  persons  have  made  immense  fortunes  by  dealing  in  them 
and  have  few  or  no  looses.  But  a  eompaiMf  is  under  two  very  material  difficulties 
in  such  a  trade.  First,  it  cannot  be  idle ;  it  must  employ  its  money ;  it  mnst  pay 
a  dividend.  And  it  will  not  be  entirely  easy  to  carry  on  two  kinds  of  basine■^ 
one  in  times  of  enterprise,  and  another  in  times  of  caution.  There  \&  a  connection 
in  such  matters  which  cannot  wholly  be  neglected.  A  company  cannot  stand  still, 
though  an  individual  who  has  made  what  he  wants  can  and  does.  And  secondly,  a 
company  is  not  only  always  restless  but  always  existing.  It  is,  so  to  say,  immorta]. 
It  has  to  take  the  average,  not  of  a  year  or  two  like  a  chance  speculator,  but  of  all 
years  to  come.  On  this  account  it  cannot  permanently  gain  exceptional  profits ; 
these  belong  to  the  happy  speculator  who  intervenes  at  the  moment  of  exception ; 
but  a  continuous  entity,  such  as  a  company,  has  to  take  its  share  of  good  fortone  or 
ill  fortune,  unple&sant  results  and  pleasant  ones.  A  finance  company  which  divides 
high  dividends,  probably  divides  at  the  expense  of  future  low  dividends,  and  even  of 
Aitnre  losses,  and  we  do  not  think  that  any  finance  company  two  years  ago  duly 
understood  this  condition  of  its  being. 

*'  Again,  we  do  not  believe  that  any  finance  company  will,  now  that  their  bonnes 
is  understood,  be  a  large  borrower  from  the  pubUc  The  General  Credit,  as  shown 
by  their  own  account,  are  scarcely  borrowers  at  all.  And  the  public  will  hardly 
lend  to  any  company  whose  investments  are '  exceptional,'  are  by  definition  and  idea 
investments  out  of  the  usual  coarse.  Lenders  will  say,  <  These  queer  things  mwf 
be  all  right,  but  we  can  never  know  that  they  are  all  right.  If  we  lend  to  a  finance 
company,  we  must  lend  to  a  company  whose  business  is  a  difficult  mystery,  and 
whose  securities  would  not  yield  the  profit  they  do  if  we  who  are  but  common  per- 
sons comprehended  them.*    A  finance  company  will  have  to  employ  its  own  capital 
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almost  exclusively,  and  this  will  limit  its  dividends  in  tlie  long  rnn.     Tlie  only 
permanent  high  dividends  are  those  of  companies  which,  in  some  shape  or  other,  ^ 
are  dealing  with  much  money  of  other  people,  and  have  to  divide  only  upon  a  small 
capital  of  their  own.     Sach  companies  have  a  great  quotient  and  a  small  divisor, 
and  therefore  they  can  pay  a  dividend  which  no  others  ever  can. 

"  After  its  general  account,  the  General  Credit  Company  makes  two  proposals. 
First,  to  lower  the  denomination  of  its  shares,  which,  subject  to  the  claims  of 
existing  creditors,  all  companies  ought  to  he  able  to  do.  Unluckily,  the  Joint  Stock 
Companies  Act  of  1862  omitted  to  give  that  power,  and  last  year  a  supplementary 
bill,  which  supplied  the  defect,  was  rejected  in  the  'Lords,'  at  the  instance  of 
certain  peers  who  do  not  like  limited  liability.  But  if  such  companies  are  permitted 
to  exist,  they  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  exist  in  fetters.  They  are  either  good, 
and  ought  to  be  free,  or  bad,  and  ought  to  be  abolished.  The  present  law  is  like 
the  old  custom  of  incarcerating  a  suspected  but  unconvicted  person ;  it  is  sure  to  be 
wrong  if  he  is  innocent,  and  has  no  ground  fot  being  right  if  perchance  he  is  guilty. 
Secondly,  the  company  proposes  to  establish  a  discount  business,  but  on  this  we  think 
they  entirely  misconceive  their  position.  It  is  true  that  there  is  an  excellent 
opening  in  the  city  for  a  third  discount  house.  There  are  only  two  first-class  ones, 
Messrs.  Alexander  and  Co.,  and  the  National  Discount  Company,  and  a  third,  to  fill 
the  gap  caused  by  Overends'  colapse,  would  be  a  real  public  gain.  But  the  General 
Credit  Company  cannot  fill  that  gap.  No  discount  company  will  now  satisfy  the 
public  which  deviates  into  outlying  securities.  It  was  these  which  ruined  Overends, 
and  which  awakened  public  caution.  A  company  must  be  able  to  say  to  depositors, 
'  We  have  no  back  shop  ;  we  have  no  hidden  securities  >  we  take  bills  for  discount, 
and  we  leave  you  bills  as  security ;  this  and  this  wholly  is  our  business.'  A  discount 
company  lives  on  the  money  intrusted  to  it  by  others ;  a  finance  company  upon  its 
own  capital ;  and  it  is  a  mischievous  error  thus  to  attempt  to  fuse  the  two." 


IV. — A  Co-operative  CoUiery, 

From  the  Saturday  Review  of  the  27th  October : — 

"  The  town  hall  at  Leeds  was  recently  the  scene  of  a  very  remarkable  meeting. 
Fifteen  hundred  coal  liiiners,  'with  their  wives  and  sweethearts,'  assembled  to 
commemorate  the  improvement  in  their  social  and  material  position  that  had  been 
effected  by  the  judicious  measures  lately  resorted  to  by  their  employers.  One 
feature  of  the  proceedings  consisted  in  the  presentation,  on  behalf  of  the  workmen, 
of  a  piece  of  silver  plate  to  the  managing  partner.  The  reader  will  at  once  assume 
that  the  proprietors  of  this  particular  colliery  are  a  body  of  philanthropists,  in 
whose  eyes  the  percentage  reaUsed  on  the  capital  of  the  concern  is  but  a  trifle  when 
compared  with  the  fulfilment  of  their  kindly  wishes.  He  will  admire  the  good- 
natiued  zeal  for  the  innocent  pleasure  of  their  workpeople  which  is  implied  in  the 
organisation  of  such  an  entertainment,  while  he  will  wish  that  the  selfishness  of 
human  nature  could  oftener  permit  considerations  of  profit  to  be  thus  postponed  to 
the  promotion  of  mutual  goodwill.  Or,  supposing  him  to  be  of  a  practical  turn  of 
mind,  he  may  be  led  to  condemn  the  intrusion  of  pure  benevolence  into  business 
mutters,  and  to  prophesy  the  approaching  ruin  of  the  amiable  enthusiasts  who  have 
made  the  experiment.  If,  however,  he  were  acquainted  with  the  recent  history  of 
the  district  whence  the  guests  were  drawn,  his  sober  recollections  would  hardly 
coincide  with  the  imaginary  picture  with  which  we  have  thus  credited  him.  And 
if  he  had  listened — even  without  this  previous  knowledge — ^to  the  speeches  made 
at  the  meeting,  he  would  gradually  have  come  to  discover  that  the  associations 
originally  called  up  by  the  mention  of  the  Whitwood  and  Methley  Collieries  had 
been  of  a  wholly  difierent  character  from  those  suggested  by  tlie  present  gathering. 
He  would  have  identified  the  name  of  the  senior  partner  in  the  undertaking  with 
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ODe  long  connected  with  some  of  the  sternest  and  most  protracted  contests  betweeo 
masters  and  men  ever  known  in  that  branch  of  indnstry.  He  woald  have  bend  a 
frank  confession  that  those  years  of  constant  warfare  had  been  years  of  large 
pecuniary  losses  to  the  proprietors,  as  well  as  of  deprivation  and  sufieriDg  to  the 
miners  employed  in  their  service ;  and  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  conndaan 
gradually  forcing  its  way  into  the  minds  of  the  former  that  they  had  resolved  to  try 
some  new  expedient  for  reconciling  two  classes  of  persons  whose  respective  powers 
seemed  to  be  just  so  evenly  balnnced  as  to  ensure  the  ruin  of  both. 

"  Tlie  interest  attaching,  therefore,  to  this  bold  innovation  on  long-established 
relations  between  employers  and  employed  is  far  greater  than  wonld  be  exdttsd  by 
the  good  or  evil  fortunes  of  any  merely  charitable  scheme.  By  slow  degrees  we  wart 
learning  that,  however  valuable  philanthropy  may  be  as  a  preliminary  agent,  it  will 
not  supply  the  force  which  is  wanted  to  bring  the  disputes  between  capital  and 
labour  to  a  satisfiictory  and  final  settlement.  The  higher  class  of  workman  doei 
not  ask  in  these  days  for  charity ;  indeed,  he  would  probably  reject  it  if  it  were 
offered.  He  asks,  though  too  dPten  blindly  and  unintelligently,  to  have  jostioe 
done  him,  and  to  receive  from  the  gross  profita  of  the  master  for  whom  he  works  a 
share  which  shall  be  fairly  proportionate  to  the  outlay  wliich  he  has  himself  ooatri- 
buted.  If  this  proportion  can  be  ascertained,  it  is  obviously  to  the  interest  of  the 
capitalist  to  accede  to  the  terms.  To  hold  out  for  something  better  is  merely  to 
run  the  risk  of  the  men  refusing  to  work,  or  emigrating  to  other  districts,  and 
consequently  of  his  own  capital  lying  idle,  instead  of  bringing  in  its  iair  rctom.  A 
corresponding  danger  awaits  the  workman  if  he  pitches  his  demands  too  high.  In 
that  case,  he  makes  it  impossible  for  his  employer  to  go  on  producing  except  at  a 
loss,  and  in  this  way  he  drives  the  capital  on  which  he  really  depends  fbr  his  anppori 
to  seek  a  more  profitable  investment  elsewhere.  The  whole  machlneiy  of  strikes 
and  lock-outs  is  simply  a  rude  and  imperfect  attempt  to  work  out  this  equation. 
The  master  is  withheld  from  ofiering  too  little  in  the  way  of  wages,  by  the  fear  of 
a  combination  among  the  men ;  the  men  are  withheld  from  asking  too  much  by  the 
fear  of  a  combination  among  the  masters.  Such  a  method  as  this  can  only  give  a 
very  rough  approximation  to  the  real  standard.  Innumerable  circumstances  may 
interpose  to  prevent  either  party  frx)m  feeling  it  safe  to  push  its  requirements  to 
what  may  all  the  time  be  their  just  length.  So  long  as  the  wrong  is  not  too 
conspicuous,  it  may  be  better  for  the  master  to  pay  more,  or  for  the  men  to  take 
less,  than  the  state  of  trade  really  dictates,  rather  than  to  provoke  an  appeal  to 
that  disastrous  warfare  which  always  lies  as  a  possibility  in  the  background.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  even  if  men  were  governed  only  by  considerations  of  interest, 
there  are  grave  objections  to  the  ordinary  process  by  which  the  relations  of  labonr 
and  capital  are  adjusted.  But  when  we  further  take  into  account  the  extent  to 
which  men  are  influenced  by  passion,  and  the  utterly  reckless  manner  in  which, 
when  so  influenced,  they  will  inflict  suffering  upon  others,  or  sabmit  to  it  in  tb«4r 
own  persons  rather  than  yield  a  point,  however  trifling,  about  which  they  feel 
strongly,  these  objections  are  indefinitely  multiplied. 

*'  Considerations  of  this  kind  are  too  commonly  only  estimated  at  tbdr  foil 
value  by  external  and  uninterested  observers,  and  it  is  greatly  to  the  cre^t  of 
Messrs.  Briggs  that  they  should  form  an  exception  to  this  prevalent  rule.  Abont 
two  years  ago  they  became  satisfied  that  it  would  not  pay  to  carry  on  business  oo 
the  footing  on  which  it  had  been  conducted  up  to  that  time.  Their  profits  had 
fallen  in  one  year  to  4^  per  cent.,  in  another  year  to  3}  per  cent.,  and  the  constant 
recurrence  of  strikes  among  their  workmen  oflTered  no  probability  of  effecting  any 
improvement  in  their  aflTairs.  It  was  clear  that  there  was  little  encourageroent  to 
run  all  the  risks  and  to  submit  to  all  the  anxieties  of  a  businees  so  costly  and  so 
uncertain  as  coal  mining,  and  to  get  in  return  the  same  interest  for  t^e  capital 
invested  as  it  would  have  yielded  if  it  had  been  left  in  the  funds  or  put  out  on 
mortgage.  They  determined  to  try  whether,  by  so  far  taking  their  workmen  into 
partnership  with  themselves,  as  to  make  the  interests  of  the  two  identical,  tiie 
dffficiilty  could  not  be  solved.  The  company  was  accordingly  registered  under  the 
Act  of  1862,  two-thirds  of  the  share  capital  retained  by  the  members  of  the  finn. 
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and  one-third  allotted  in  shares  of  15^.,  with  lol,  called  up,  to  their  workmen  and 
cnstomers.  The  rate  of  wages  paid  was  to  be  the  average  rate  of  the  district,  and 
the  profits  of  the  concern  were  to  bo  divided  in  the  following  fashion : — 10  per 
cent,  was  set  aside  as  the  dividend  due  to  the  capitalist,  but  all  above  that  propor-- 
tion  was  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  shareholders  and  the  labourers  in  tlieir 
employ.  In  order  to  encourage  the  latter  class  to  become  shareholders,  the  half  set 
apart  for  them  was  to  be  again  subdivided,  so  that  the  shareholders  employed  should 
appropriate  one-third  of  the  bonus,  and  the  whole  nnmber  employed  the  remaining 
two-thirds.  It  was  agreed  to  try  the  plan  here  sketched  during  the  year  beginning 
1st  July,  1865 ;  and  in  the  previous  May,  Mr.  H.  C.  Briggs,  the  managing  partner 
of  the  finn,  put  out  an  address  to  the  workmen,  detailing  the  scheme  at  full  length, 
and  encouraging  them  to  co-operate  heartily  with  the  experiment  by  a  detailed 
example  of  the  results  which  would  follow,  supposing  the  divisible  profits  for  the 
year  to  amount  to  12  j^  or  1 5  per  cent.  In  the  former  case  a  workman,  not  a  share- 
holder, would  receive,  according  to  Mr.  Briggs's  calculations,  i^^^^s  P^^  cent,  on  his 
earnings,  making,  if  his  weekly  wages  amounted  to  30^.,  a  bonus  of  x6s.  6d,  at  the 
end  of  the  year ;  while  a  workman  who  was  also  a  shareholder  would  receive  5  per 
cent.,  giving  him — supposing  his  wages  to  be  the  same — a  bonus  of  3Z.  i8«.  at  tho 
end  of  the  year.  If  the  profits  should  rise  to  1 5  per  cent.,  the  bonus  divisible 
among  the  workmen  would  amount  to  10  per  cent,  on  his  earnings,  or  double  the 
preceding  estimate. 

"  For  some  time  previously  to  the  issuing  of  this  circular,  the  profits  of  the 
concern  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  less  than  5  per  cent.,  so  that  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  promises  based  on  the  supposition  that  this  sum  might  be  trebled,  or  nearly  so, 
encountered  a  go(^  deal  of  doubt  and  suspicion.  Bat  tho  experience  of  the  first 
year  has  abundantly  justified  Messrs.  Briggs's  anticipations.  Fortune  so  far 
flavoured  them  that  trade  was  brisk,  and  this,  '  aided  by  the  increased  care  and 
attention  of  the  workmen,  and  above  all  by  the  absence  of  strikes,  enabled  the 
directors  to  divide  12  per  cent,  for  the  year  on  the  paid-up  capital,  and  to  devote  a 
sum  of  i,Soo2.  (equal  to  2  per  cent,  on  the  capital)  to  the  formation  of  a  work- 
man's bonus  fund.'  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  owners  of  capital  realised  an 
actually  larger  sum  during  the  year  than  they  had  ever  done  before;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  workmen  received  from  i^.  to  lol.  in  addition  to  the  usual  wages 
paid  in  the  neighbouring  collieries.  '  Many  had  a  5  2.  note  in  their  possession  for 
the  first  time,  and  some  few  had  two,  the  highest  bonus  being  paid  to  a  miner  who, 
being 'a  shareholder,  received  on  his  year's  earning  of  109^.  8«.  ^d.  a  bonus  of 
10^.  i8«.  lod.*  Here,  therefore,  there  is  no  question  of  philanthropy.  The  results 
of  the  scheme  are  patent  to  every  business  man,  and  whatever  doubts  he  may  fed 
as  to  the  ultimate  working  of  the  experiment  he  can  have  none  as  to  the  fairness 
with  which  it  tends  to  benefit,  so  far  as  it  benefits  anybody,  the  capitalist  and  the 
labourer  alike.  *  We  don't  pretend,'  said  Mr.  H.  C.  Briggs  at  the  Leeds  meeting, 
'  that  we  propounded  our  scheme  solely  from  patriotic  motives.  We  believed  that 
it  would  pay ;  there  is  tangible  proof  that  it  has  paid ;  and  I  believe  that  it  will 
continue  to  pay.'  80  far  as  we  can  see,  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  this 
prophecy  will  be  fulfilled.  The  system  of  co-operation  in  the  shape  in  which  it  is 
here  introduced  is  free  from  many  of  the  disadvantages  attendant  upon  associations 
of  workmen  apart  from  capitalists,  while  it  secures  all  the  advantages  which,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  such  associations  have  undoubtedly  been  proved  to  possess* 
It  puts  an  absolute  end  to  strikes,  for  when  once  the  terms  of  the  copartnership 
have  been  accepted,  there  is  nothing  left  to  quarrel  about.  Capital  has  its  initial 
profit  of  jol,  per  cent.;  labour  has  its  initial  profit  in  the  form  of  average  wages ; 
and  all  beyond  this  is  equally  divided  between  the  two.  But  it  is  not  to  the  cessa- 
tion of  strikes  only  that  this  success  is  due.  It  is  caused  at  least  as  much  by  the 
improvement  immediately  visible  in  the  character  of  the  work  done.  The  world  is 
as  yet  a  long  way  from  a  complete  observance  of  the  golden  rule,  and  a  man  works 
very  differently  when  he  has  only  to  consider  how  to  be  diligent  enough  to  escape 
observation  or  dismissal,  and  when  he  is  conscious  that  every  addition  to  his  master's 
income  may  in  its  degree  be  an  addition  to  his  own.    In  coal  mining  this  dis- 
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crepftucy  is  even  more  apparent  than  in  other  trades,  from  the  imponibifilj  of 
satjecting  the  work  done  to  any  effective  tuperviaion,  aiid  Hr.  Briggs  pointed  oat 
in  his  original  address  to  his  workmen,  three  ways  in  which  a  little  addHaocal 
thought  on  the  part  of  every  man  employed  might  effect  a  saving  of  upmarda  cf 
'ifOool.  a-year.  It  will  he  at  once  evident  how  powerful  a  motive  to  difigeot 
lahour  is  introduced  hy  proprietors  who  can  honestly  say  to  thdr  men,  '  We  have 
endeavoured  to  make  your  real  interest  so  identical  with  our  own  that  every  man 
who  hy  neglect  or  carelessness  wastes  the  property  of  the  company  is  redodng  the 
amount  available  for  honus  on  the  general  eaminga.*  Sudx  a  ooDfldoosnesa,  moR 
than  anything  else,  will  make  men  careful  ti)enuelve8»  and  wstdifhl  over  their 
fellowa." 


v.— J  Trade  Society. 

Aa  an  example  of  a  successful  organisation,  in  course  apparently  of 
further  and  rapid  development,  the  account  of  one  yearns  proceedings  of  the 
Friendly  Operative  Carpenter^  and  Joiners*  Society  will  be  read  with 
interest.  The  statement  is  taken  from  the  Manchester  Guardian  of  the 
20th  November : — 

"  It  is  somewhat  of  a  noveliy  for  trade  unions  to  publish  elaborate  and  detailed 
reports  of  their  proceedings.     Such  a  report  has  just  been  issued  by  the  society 
named  above,  for  the  year  ending  August,  1866.     The  financial  statement^  which 
oocuines  the  greater  pui  of  a  pamphlet  of  a  hundred  pages,  is  preceded  by  a  pre&to 
signed  by  Robert  Last,  the  general  secretary,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal 
portions  : — '  The  union  now  numbers  140  lodges,  comprising  9,490  memben,  being 
an  increase  for  the  year  of  40  lodges  and  2,504  members;  a  condition  whidi  nrasl 
be  exceedingly  gratifying  to  the  members  at  large ;  and  rendered  still  more  cheer- 
ing by  the  fact  tliat  we  have  recently  succeeded,  for  the  first  time,  in  planting  oar 
standard  in  our  sister  isle,  a  lodge  having  been  opened  in  the  important  oommerdal 
city  of  Belfast ;  and  that  there  is  a  very  fair  prospect  of  an  early  ezteoaion  of  our 
union  to  the  land  of  Bums.    Five  additional  lodges  have  been^opened  in  the  British 
metropolis  during  the  year,  aa  also  one  in  each  of  the  ibilowing  towns : — Tipton, 
TVldnes,    Warwick,   Workington,  Bootle    (near  Liverpool),   Cirencester,   Frome, 
EUand,  Buxton,  Bilston,  Worcester,  Wells,  Rugby,  Prestwich,  New  Mills,  Bamsgate, 
Bomsley,  Great  Grimsby,  Withington,  Liverpool,  Newark,  Merthyr  Tydvil,  Holboni 
Hill  (Cumberland),   Weston-super-Mare,  Earlestown,  Askham>in-FamesB,  Oyster- 
month,  Birmingham,  Sfcratford-on-Avon,  Abergavenny,  Cardifi^,  Belfast,  Mansfield, 
Newton  Heath,  and  Brecon.     The  total  expenditure  of  the  society  during  tlie  last 
twelve  months  has  been  6,5772.,  independent  of  large  sums  voluntarily  distriboted 
by  the  several  lodges  irrespective  of  legitimate  support.     Out  of  this  large  sum 
2,077/.  has  been  expended  on  strikes ;  the  principid  items  being,  Carlisle,  573I.; 
Preston,  1,073/.;  Gloucester,  61Z.;  Dudley,  z$l,;  Leicester,  27/.;  Keighley,  39/.; 
Barrow-in-Furness,  29/.;  Birmingham,  38/.;  Bristol,  30/.;  Nottingham,  46/.;  Deri>yr 
14/.;  Oldham,  12/.;  Liverpool,  22/.;  Warrington,  19/.     The  remainder  included 
expenditure  in  connection  with  local  disputes  of  minor  importance,  in  addition  to 
the  sum  of  21/.  for  travelling  members  leaving  their  homes  whilst  strikes  were 
pending.     I  much  regret  that  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  that  happy  em  when 
strikes  shall  become  things  of  the  past.     But,  notwithstanding  all  the  plaoaUe 
theories  that  have  been  launched  by  well-meaning  social  economists,  and  the  earnest 
protests  and  counsels  addressed  to  the  operative  class,  the  fact,  to  my  mind,  remains 
dear,  that  until  some  intelligible,  practicable  scheme  has  been  introduced  wherry 
trade  differences,  when  pushed  to  an  extreme,  can  be  satisfactorily  adjusted,  we  have 
no  alternative  but  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  poUcy  which  has  previously  enabled  us 
to  vindicate  our  claims  and  preserve  our  rights ;  hoping  that  the  time  ia  not  fiur 
distant  when  the  combined  intelligence  of  all  concerned  shall  have  devised  a  mode  of 
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procedare  that  ahall  happily  lapenede  the  kind  of  varfare  of  which  strikes  are  the 
climax.  Heavy  as  our  expenditure  has  been  on  strike  account,  in  no  former  year 
have  so  many  towns  obtained  advantages ;  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  not  a  singjo 
instance  has  occurred  of  those  advantages  being  solicited  in  which  every  effort  has  not 
been  made  to  bring  about  an  amicable  settlement  before  adopting  the  only  remtuning 
resource ;  and  it  is  pleasing  also  to  observe  that  the  conduct  of  the  operatives  on 
strike  (on  which  so  much  depends  in  our  efforts  to  secure  the  good  opinion  of  the 
public)  has,  on  the  whole,  been  most  exemplary.  The  following  are  the  advantages 
referred  to : — Burnley  has  obtained  an  advance  of  2«.  per  week ;  Dudley,  it.,  and  a 
further  advance  of  i«.  to  take  place  in  January  next ;  Barrow,  zs,i  Merthyr  Tydfil, 
If.;  Carlisle,  3«.;  Preston,  2«.;  Manohester,  Salford,  and  vicinities,  it.  advance,  and 
another  advance  of  if.  and  the  reduction  of  an  hour  in  time,  to  come  into  operation 
in  March;  London,  %8.  %d,  per  week  advance;  Bunoom,  \8.\  Leicester,  4*.; 
Southport,  half-an-hour  reduction  in  the  weekly  working  time  and  3«.  advance 
in  wages;  Blackpool,  2f.  per  week;  Warring^n,  %t.i  Fromo,  %».  and  half 
an  hour  reduction  in  the,  weekly  working  time;  Sheffield,  the  Saturday  half- 
holiday;  Macclesfield,  3«.  advance;  Bosendale  2f.  and  two  hours  le8»;  Wolver- 
hampton, two  hours,  and  a  trifling  advance  in  wages ;  Northwicfa,  the  half-holidny 
on  Saturdays ;  Chorley,  2*.;  Chesterfield,  3#.;  Birmingham,  an  advance  oi  \d,  per 
hour,  and  one  hour  less  time ;  Swansea,  3*.  per  week,  and  a  reduction  of  two  hours 
during  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  four  hours  and  a-half  for  the  remaining  three 
months;  Keighley,  2f.  per  week,  and  a  reduction  of  three  hours  and  a-half; 
Cheltenham,  3*.  and  two  hours  less ;  Ulverstone,  2f.  and  one  hour  per  week  ; 
Bolton,  2<.;  Retford,  ja.  advance;  Leigh,  2«.  additional;  Kendal,  Saturday  half- 
holiday  ;  Derby,  ^s,  more  during  the  winter  months,  and  two  hours  and  a-half  less 
the  year  round;  Eccles,  2t,  weekly;  Bedditch,  one  hour  less  weekly  and  i#. 
advance;  Neath,  3^.  and  three  hours  less  time;  Wigan,  2^.;  Qloucester,  3#. 
and  one  hour  less  time ;  Hull,  2f .;  Dewsbury,  a  weekly  reduction  of  five  hours ; 
Elland  five  hours  less ;  Atherstone,  four  hours  and  a-half;  Bath,  3*.;  Oldham,  2«.; 
St.  Helens,  2r.;  Padiham,  ^a,',  Liverpool  and  environs,  3«.  per  week ;  Canterbury, 
3#.;  Lancaster,  two  hours  reduction;  Shrewsbury,  2<.;  Nottingham,  three  hours 
and  a-half  reduction ;  Bridgwater,  3«.  and  one  hour  reduction ;  and  Newport,  39. 
and  two  hours  and  a-half  less  in  weekly  working  hours.  It  will  be  observed  that 
fifty-one  different  towns  have  secured  various  privileges  during  the  year.  During 
the  year  49 2Z.  has  been  disbursed  to  members  out  of  employment;  for  tools 
burnt,  119Z.;  for  tools  purloined,  65/.;  for  accident  donations,  200Z.;  funeral 
allowances  for  members,  fifty-nine  at  lo^  each,  590^.;  donations  for  thirty-eight 
members'  wives,  152/.  In  addition  to  this  expenditure,  1,9 13Z.  has  been  disbursed 
in  the  relief  of  those  of  our  brethren  who  have  been  incapable  of  following  their 
employment  through  ill  health,  l^eing  an  excess  of  876Z.  as  compared  with  the 
amount  expended  hist  year  on  sick  and  superannuation  benefits.  In  closing  this 
somewhat  brief  sketch  of  the  operations  and  progress  of  the  union  during  the  past 
financial  year,  I  need  scarcely  further  endeavour  to  urge  the  gpreat  fact  to  which  they 
all  unmistakably  point,  namely,  that  our  organisation  is  daily  increasing  in  strength, 
in  prestige,  and  in  popularity ;  daily  becoming  more  powerful  for  good,  more  per- 
fect and  compact  in  all  its  working  arrangements,  and  better  adapted  to  serve  the 
great  end  we  have  in  view  of  maintaining  our  legitimate  position  in  the  industrial 
world,  and  securing  what  every  honest  Englishman,  if  he  does  justice  to  himself  and 
his  family,  will  unwaveringly  and  manfully  strive  to  obtain — a  fair  day's  wage  for  a 
fan- day's  work.'" 


VI. — International  Union  for  Strikes. 

Fbom  the  Manchester  Quardian  of  the  16th  November : — 

"  The  progress  of  the  ironworkers'  strike  in  the  north  has  furnished  a  somewhat 
curious  illustration  of  the  policy  which  was  advocated  by  the  English  delegates  at 
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the  con^^fress  of  working  men,  held  last  September,  at  Genera.  It  may  be  remcn- 
bered  that  the  representatives  of  British  industry  went  to  tiiat  oonferenee  prgpaied 
to  enforce  to  the  utmost  the  principle  that  anion  is  strength,  and  to  indnce  tbcir 
continental  brethren  to  join  them  in  forming  one  gigantic  assodatioD,  ander  tiM 
authority  of  which  strikes  might  be  made  to  take  effect  nnlrersally  throngboal 
the  western  world.  That  was  the  dream  which  had  fascinated  the  imagimtian  of 
those  who  despatched  the  emissaries  irom  this  country,  and  a  very  intoizicatiDg 
dream  it  undoubtedly  is.  The  power  of  combinations  has  been  abundantly  exem- 
plified in  modern  society.  In  various  directions  we  have  seen  what  great  remits 
may  be  accomplished  by  the  collection  of  very  small  contribntiona  from  myriads  of 
subscribers,  and  the  thirty  centimes,  or  annual  threepence,  which  was  fixed  as  the 
quota  to  be  paid  by  members  of  the  new  international  union,  might  easily  pctdnoe 
a  revenue  not  to  be  despised  by  any  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Europe.  In 
fact  we  are  told  that  the  institutors  of  the  movement  have  been  more  than  satisfied 
with  the  progress  made  since  its  beginning  at  the  London  Exhibition  of  1S62,  in 
which  time  160,000  names  have  been  inscribed  upon  the  lists  of  the  assodatioii.  in 
France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.  Of  course,  if  the  founders  are 
content,  no  one  else  has  any  business  to  be  critical.  But,  as  we  have  said,  tfae 
English  theory  of  union,  and  especially  of  union  in  strikes,  is  even  now  reodving 
singular  illustration  from  the  proceedings  of  the  ironworkers.  That  powerfid 
body  of  operatives  has  recently  had  ratlier  severe  experience  of  the  evils  of  divided 
counsels.  Nor  is  it  at  all  extraordinary  that  the  two  executives  which  ruled  in  the 
>  trade  should  occasionally  difTer  respecting  the  expediency  of  a  particular  strike,  so 
that  the  Staffordshire  men  might  at  one  time  find  lukewarm  support  in  the  north, 
while  at  another  the  workpeople  on  the  Tyne  and  the  Tees  might  be  feebly  backed 
at  Wednesbury  and  Brierley  Hill.  Against  this  source  of  weakness  a  union  of  the 
whole  trade  would  seem  to  be  the  readiest  and  surest  remedy,  and  an  attempt  to  pot 
it  in  force  has  accordingly  been  made.  But  the  experiment  appears  to  have  broken 
down  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  begun.  The  seeming  wilHngness  of  the  executives 
to  combine  was  at  once  frustrated  by  the  opposition  of  their  constituentB.  A  rq>ork 
we  published  on  Monday  showed  that  the  projected  amalgamation,  instead  of 
bringing  additional  assistance  to  the  men  now  out  of  work  in  the  north,  has 
practically  resulted  in  stopping  the  supplies. 

"  This  effect,  which  should  not  be  r^^rded  as  accidental,  is  of  ill  omen  fix-  the 
magnificent  visions  which  dazzled  some  of  the  delegates  who  went  to  Genera.  In 
truth,  as  we  observed  at  the  time,  the  English  members  of  the  congress  were  doomed 
to  disappointment  in  propounding  their  favourite  nostrum  of  universal  strikes.  la 
an  article  on  the  proceedings  in  the  current  number  of  the  Eetme  det  I>eux  MorndBM, 
M.  Louis  Reybaud  points  out  some  other  differences  of  opinion  which  are  acareely 
less  significant.  The  French  delegates,  in  settling  the  qualification  for  seats  in  the 
council,  were  particularly  anxious  to  exclude  all  who  were  not  themselves  honAfid^ 
working  men,  actually  employed  in  mannal  labour.  It  was  the  only  way,  tbeysaki, 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  mere  advocates;  and,  without  intending  any 
animosity  towards  other  classes,  they  held  that  the  interests  of  labour  could  not  be 
safely  confided  to  any  persons  who  were  not  labourers  themselves.  But  their 
proposal  met  with  an  obstinate  resistance  from  the  representatives  of  England  sotid 
Switzerland,  and  the  former  declared  emphatically  that  if  they  consented  to  it, 
they  would  be  immediately  disovrned  by  their  constituents  in  London.  It  was 
impossible,  they  urged,  for  them  to  forget  the  services  they  had  received  firam  men 
whose  only  labour  was  that  of  the  mind.  A  warm  discusnon  appears  to  have 
ensued,  but  ultimately  the  French  proposal  was  negatived  by  twenty-five  votes  to 
twenty,  and  so  the  members  of  the  Association  are  left  free  to  choose  their  repre- 
sentatives from  what  rank  of  society  they  please.  The  decision  can  scarcely  be 
held  favourable  to  the  cause  of  peace,  but  the  course  taVen  by  the  Englbh  delegates 
was  an  almost  necessary  consequence  of  that  pursued  in  the  unions  at  home.  Our 
working  men  seem  never  to  apprehend  that  there  can  be  any  risk  in  confiding  tbdr 
cause  to  persons  whose  interests  are  not  identical  with  their  own.  Nor  are  we 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  what  is,  at  all  events,  a  generous  error.      Still,  the  finrt 
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remains  that  the  part  of  a  connsellor  or  an  advocate  is  in  theae  matters  essentially 
different  from  that  of  the  actors  and  suflPerers,  and  that  the  latter  are  liable  to  be 
severely  prejudiced  by  confounding  the  two.  There  is  only  too  much  reason  to 
believe  that  not  a  few  strikes  in  tins  country  have  been  wastefully  prolonged  by  the 
influence  of  persons  totally  unconnected  with  the  trade  affected.  An  executive 
council  is  inevitably  tempted  to  supply  some  ostensible  reasons  for  its  own  existence, 
and  this  temptation  will  more  especially  l)cset  members  who  do  not  experience  in 
their  own  persons  the  effect  of  its  decrees.  We  suspect  that  the  instinct  of  the 
French  delegates  at  Geneva  led  them  to  a  sound  conclusion,  but  we  are  not  sur- 
prised that  their  proposition  found  no  favour  with  representatives  accustomed  to 
exercise  influence  in  our  English  unions.  If  the  international  association  fulfils  the 
hopes  of  its  founders,  a  seat  in  its  executive  council  will  be  an  object  of  no  incon- 
siderable ambition. 

**  The  conference  at  Geneva  was  troubled  by  another  question,  which  seems  to 
have  been  disnnssed  as  almost  insoluble.  This  was.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the 
women  and  children  ?  Society  unfortunately  cannot  very  well  get  on,  in  any  rank, 
without  women  and  children ;  and  they  are  becoming  more  and  more  an  obstacle 
to  the  successful  organisation  of  labour.  Women,  it  seems,  are  everywhere  in- 
truding into  the  employments  of  men ;  and,  as  they  are  often  willing  to  work  for 
less  wages,  they  more  or  less  curtail  the  power  of  the  unions  over  the  rate  of  pay. 
The  question  was  met  in  a  characteristic  manner.  Not  a  word  was  said  that  would 
imply  the  existence  of  any  rivalry,  but  much  breath  was  spent  in  deploring  the 
sufferings  and  demoralisation  of  the  unhappy  workwomen — evils,  it  was  said,  which 
required  that  women  should  be  excluded  ftT)m  all  manufactures,  either  by  a  direct 
law,  or  by  the  agency  of  the  police.  In  vain  did  a  timid  opponent  suggest  that  to 
forbid  a  woman  to  work  was  in  many  cases  to  condemn  her  ,to  starve,  and  that,  if 
factories  were  little  favourable  to  morality,  idleness  combined  with  misery  was  still 
less  so.  The  conference  cut  short  all  argument  by  proscribing  all  female  labour  of 
the  kind,  and,  as  M.  Reybaud  observes,  without  pretending  to  say  how  the  women 
are  to  live.  Btrt,  in  feet,  the  key  to  this  and  other  chimerical  proposals  may  be 
found  in  the  theories  which  evidently  prevailed  among  the  delegates,  and  which  are 
simply  those  of  Owen  and  Proudhon,  stripped  of  some  of  their  more  revolting 
featui^.  The  main  object  at  which  the  conference  resolved  to  aim  is  a  general 
reduction  of  the  time  of  lalxjur  to  eight  hours  a-day,  a  result  which  supposes  so  many 
other  changes  contemporaneous  with  itself  that  it  seems  needless  to  consider  how 
far  the  world  would  suffer  by  the  diminution  of  production  which  is  dreaded  by 
M.  Reybaud,  or  whether  the  additional  leisure  would,  as  he  also  fears,  be  fatal  to 
the  workman's  habits  of  frugality.  The  French  critic  points  out  that  the  inter- 
national union  will  find  but  a  very  limited  sphere  of  operations  on  the  continent. 
Among  the  lessons  which  our  English^  operatives  are  likely  to  learn  among  their 
foreign  allies,  not  the  least  pn^fitablc  may  be  a  knowledge  of  the  superior  liberty 
which  they  enjoy  at  home  for  prosecuting  their  own  objects,  although  the  laws  are 
made  by  the  claBses  whom  they  habitually  suspect." 


TlL^The  ** Statistical  Committee**  ofLlo^d^s. 

A  FEW  years  since  the  shipping  casualties  reported  in  the  Register  of 
lAcj^d^s  were  tabulated   and  published  in   Lloyd's  List,     The  statistic 
represented,  so  far  as  known,  the  disasters  of  the  maritime  navies  of  the 
world  for  the  six  years  ended  with  1859.      These  tables  attracted  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Uenrj  Jeula,  a  member  of  Lloyd's,  who  from  this  source 
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compiled  the  statistics  of  shipping  casualties  which  have,  from  time  to  time 
since  June,  1863,  appeared  in  the  Journal, 

Farther  connderation  only  deepened  the  oonviction  <^  the  importuioe  of  a 
systematic  arrangement  and  publication  of  maritime  casoalties.  Hoping  to  awakei 
interest  in  the  sabject  in  other  minds,-  Mr.  Jenla  extracted  from  Lloyd's  Liat 
for  1864,  the  wrecks  and  casualties  reported  daring  each  month  of  Uat  year, 
arranging  them  under  different  heads,  and  in  geographical  di\isdons.  These 
tables  appeared  in  the  StaiUtical  Jovmal  for  September  and  December,  1865. 
Early  in  the  present  year,  Mr.  Jeula  addressed  a  letter  to  the  committee  of 
Lloyd's,  sugg^ting  that  some  definite  means  should  be  adopted  by  which  the 
information  obtained  by  them,  at  very  considerable  cost,  shoold  be  digested, 
tabulated,  and  published  regularly. 

This  suggestion  led  to  the  appointment  of  the  '^  Statistical  Committee," 
who  have  an  office  on  the  establishment,  and  to  whom  the  services  of  a  dak 
have  been  assigned. 

On  the  1st  of  May  last,  the  committee  commenced  their  work,  and  have  since 
arranged  a  "  Register  of  Losses,"  of  a  very  comprehensive  character.  They  are 
endeavouring  to  gather  all  available  intelligence  relating  to  maritime  diaaBfeers, » 
reported  in  Lloyd's  List,  which  was  published  on  the  11th  October.  The  first 
extended  table  contained  the  wrecks  and  casualcies  reported  from  1st  Jannaiy  to 
30th  June,  1866.  It  is  understood  that  the  committee  are  now  engaged  upon  a 
scheme  for  arranging  the  statistics  in  geographical  divisions.  A  registrar  of 
casualties  upon  this  principle,  if  carefully  kept  up,  will  doubtleas  become,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  of  great  interest  and  value.  Previous  to  the  appointment  of 
this  committee  there  had  not  been  any  opportunity  of  readily  comparing  tibe 
increase  or  decrease  of  specific  casualties,  such  as  collision,  abandonment  Ac, 
beyond  the  very  narrow  limits  of  our  own  coasts. 

The  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  form  the  Statistical  Committee  of 
Lloyd's  are — 

William  Wilson  Saunders,  Esq.,  F.R.S.; 
Charles  Leathley,  Esq. ;  and 
Henry  Jeula,  Esq.,  F.S.S. 

To  this  committee  the  puhlic  are  indebted  for  an  important  eictensioii 
in  the  field  of  statistical  iresearch.  An  analysis,  prepared  by  Mr.  Jeula,  of 
the  reported  wrecks  and  casualties  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year, 
will  be  found  at  pp.  606,  et  seq. 
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MARRIAGES,  BIRTHS,  AND  DEATHS  IN   THE 

UNITED    KINGDOM. 


No.  L-ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

MARRIAGES  IK  the  Quajitsb  wstdvd  80th  Jims,  1866, 

AND  BIRTHS  AKD  DEATHS  IN  the  Qxtaetbe 

ENDED  80th  Septeubeb,  1866. 


The  SegUtert  of  the  United  Kingdom  show  that  the  hirtha  of  239,748 
children,  and  the  deaths  of  151,054  persons  of  hoth  sexes,  were  registered  in  the 
three  months  ending  on  September  SOth. 

Tlie  marriages  of  Great  Britain  in  the  quarter  ending  June  SOth  were  64,542. 
The  retam  of  marriages  in  Ireland  has  not  been  received. 

.  The  death-rate  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  less  than  that  prevailing  in  England 
and  Wales.  The  several  facts  concerning  the  other  divisions  of  the  kingdom  are 
set  forth  in  the  reports  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Scotland  and  the  Registrar- 
General  of  Ireland. 

The  resident  population  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  the  middle  of 
1866,  is  estimated  at  about  29,935,404.  The  corrected  death-rate  of  the  quarter 
is  2*085  per  cent. 

England  : — Mabriages,  Birth8>  and  Deaths,  returned  in  the  Years 
1860-66,  an(^  in  the  Quarters  of  those  Years, 

Calendar  Years,  1860-66  i-^Numbers. 


Years 

'66. 

'85. 

'64. 

'63. 

'62. 

'61. 

'60. 

Marriages    No. 

Births „ 

Deaths „ 

— 

185,520 
747,870 
491,360 

180,387 
740,275 
495,531 

173,510 
727,417 
473,837 

164,030 
712,684 
436,566 

163,706 
696,406 
435,114 

170,156 
684,048 
422,721 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year^  1860-66. 
(I.)  Marriages: — Numbers. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March No. 

'66. 

'65. 

•64. 

'63. 

'62. 

'61. 

'60. 

37,676 

36,835 

37,988 

35,528 

33,953 

33,274' 

35,150 

Jane    „ 

48,523 

45,772 

44,599 

44,146 

40,853 

42,012 

43,777 

Septmbr.'....  ,,* 

— 

45,863 

44,675 

41,932 

40,600 

39,884 

40,541 

Decmbr „ 

— 

S7,050 

53,125 

51,904 

48,624 

48,536 

50,688 
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Quarterly  Returns, 


[Def. 


Quarters  o/0a<;A  Calendar  Ysar^  1860-66. 
(II.)  Births: — Numheri. 


Qrt,  ended 
iatt  day  of 

•66. 

•65. 

•64. 

•63. 

•62. 

•61. 

'60. 

March No. 

196,737 

194,287 

192,947 

186,341 

181,990 

172,933 

183,180 

JUQO    ,« 

192,459 

192,921 

188,835 

189,340 

185,554 

184,820 

174,028 

Septmbr „ 

178,982 

181,642 

181,015 

173,439 

172,709 

172,033 

164,121 

Deembr „ 

— 

179,020 

177,478 

178,297 

172,431 

166,620 

162.719 

(III.)  Deaths:— iViim&tfr«. 


Qrf.  ended 
laei  day  of 

•66. 

•65. 

'64. 

•68. 

'62. 

•61. 

•60. 

March No. 

138,233 

140,646 

142.977 

128,096 

122,019 

121,215 

122,617 

June    „ 

128,692 

116,006 

116,880 

118,121 

107,392 

107.558 

110.869 

Septmbr ,, 

116.826 

113,404 

112,223 

112,504 

92,381 

101,232 

86,312 

Deembr „ 

— 

121,304 

123,451 

115,116 

114,774 

105,109 

102,923 

England. — ^ThU  Ketnrn  comprises  the  Births  and  Djsaths  regiatered  by 
2,200  registrars  in  all  the  districts  of  England  during  the  anniiner  quarter  that 
ended  on  September  30th,  1866;  and  the  Marhiages  in  12,883  chnrcfaes  or 
chapels,  aboat  5.459  registered  places  of  worship  unconnected  with  the  Established 
Church,  and  641  Superintendent  Kegistrars'  offices,  in  the  quarter  that  ended  on 
June  30th,  1866. 

The  marriage-rate  of  the  spring  quarter  was  higher  than  it  ever  was  before  in 
that  season  since  registration  began.  The  birth-rate  of  the  summer  quarter  was 
near  the  average.  The  country  was  visited  by  cholera,  and  the  mortality  was  raised 
much  above  the  summer  average  by  the  epidemic  in  some  districts,  while  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom  was  unusually  healthy. 

Marbiaoes. — In  the  quarter  that  ended  30th  June,  97,046  persons  were 
married  in  England.  The  marriages  were  48,523  against  45,772  in  the  same 
quarter  of  the  previous  year.  They  w^ere  more  numerous  by  10,000  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1856.  A  marked  increase  in  the  marriages  of  hut  spring 
over  the  numbers  of  1864-65  occurs  in  London,  the  south-eastern  counties,  Lanca- 
shire, the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  Northumberland,  and  generally 
in  the  midland  counties.  The  marriages  in  London  were  8,737 ;  in  Live^xxd  and 
West  Derby,  1,794;  in  Manchester,  1,253. 

The  annual  marriage-rate  in  the  quarter  was  I'838  per  cent,  against  an  average 
of  1*698,  or  out  of  1,000  persons  living  rather  more  than  18  wcmid  have  enteral 
wedlock  (while  previously,  taking  one  spring  quarter  with  another,  the  number  had 
been  17)  if  the  same  rate  that  prevailed  in  the  quarter  had  been  maintuned  for  a 
year.  , 

BiBTHS. — In  the  quarter  ending  30th  September,  178,982  children  were  boam. 
The  number  was  about  2,000  less  than  in  either  of  the  two  previous  summer 
quarters.  The  annual  birth-rate  for  the  quarter  was  3*344  per  cent,  the  average 
of  ten  corresponding  quarters  (1856-65)  being  almost  identi<»],  namely,  3*343  per 
cent. 

iKCBEAfiB  OP  Population.  —  The  deaths  last  quarter  were  116,826^  and  if 
compared  with  the  births  there  is  a  difference  in  favour  of  the  latter  of  62,156. 
which  number  represents  the  natural  increase  of  population. 
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England  :~^n»t<a/  Rates  per  Cent,  of  Persons  Mabried,  Births,  and 
Deaths^  during  the  Years  1860-60,  and  the  Quarters  of  those  Years. 


Calendar  Years,  1860-66  :- 

'General  Percentage  Results. 

Ykaes  

'66. 

Mean 
•66-'65. 

'65. 

'64. 

'63. 

'62. 

'61. 

'60. 

E8tmtd.Popln. 
of    England 
in  thousands 
in  middle  of 
each  Year.... 

21,210 

— 

20i99i 

io,772 

io»554 

20,336 

ao,ii9 

'9.«;03 

Persons   Mar- 
ried    Perot. 

Births,.,.    „ 

Deaths....    „ 

x-678 
3-483 

2-224 

1-768 

3-563 
2-341 

1-736 

3-561 
2-385 

1-688 

3-539 
2-305 

1-614 

3-504 
2147 

1-628 

3-461 
2-163 

1-710 

3-437 
2-124 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year,  1860>66. 
(I.)  Persons  Marrisd  : — Percentages. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

'66. 

Mean 
'56-*65. 

'65. 

'64. 

'63. 

'62. 

'61. 

'60. 

March. ... Per  ct 

1-442 

1-398 

1-428 

1-472 

1-408 

1-360 

1-346 

1-422 

June „ 

1-838 

1-698 

1-752 

1-724 

1-726 

1-614 

1-678 

1-766 

Septmbr.     „ 

— 

1-621 

1-732 

1-704 

1-616 

1-582 

1-570 

1-614 

Decmbr.      ,> 

1-981 

2-148 

2022 

1-996 

1-890 

1-906 

2-012 

(II.) 

Births 

: — Percentages. 

Qrs.  ended 
hut  day  <^ 

March....Per  ct. 

'66. 

Mean 
•56-'66. 

'65. 

'64. 

'63. 

'62. 

'61. 

'80. 

3-776 

3-644 

3-768 

3-740 

3-691 

3-644 

3-500 

3-707 

Jane    ....    „ 

3-644 

3*620 

3-691 

3-651 

3-700 

3-665 

3-690 

3-512 

Septmbr.     „ 

3-344 

3*343 

3-429 

3-453 

3-343 

3-365 

3-388 

3-267 

Decmbr.      „ 

— 

3-322 

3-370 

3-376 

3-428 

3-350 

3-272 

3-230 

(III.) 

Deaths 

: — Percentages. 

Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March....Per  ct. 

•66. 

Mean 
'56-'65. 

'65. 

'64. 

'63. 

'62. 

'61. 

'30. 

2-653 

'  a-504 

2-728 

2-772 

2-538 

2-443 

2-453 

2-481 

J'lne , 

2-437 

s-186 

2-220 

2-260 

2-308 

.  2-121 

2-147 

2-237 

Septmbr.     ,, 

2-182 

2-002 

2-141 

2-141 

2169 

1-800 

1-994 

1-718 

Decmbr.      „ 

— 

2-205 

2-284 

2-349 

2-213 

2-230 

2-064 

2-043 

C36 
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The  total  number  of  emigrants  in  the  September  quarter  hom  porta  is  the 
tJnited  Kingdom  where  emigration  officers  are  stationed  was  47,153  ;*  they  weze 
as  many  as  in  the  same  period  of  1864,  bnt  not  so  many  as  in  that  of  1863,  and 
few  as  compared  with  emigrants  who  left  in  the  summer  of  1865.  'Diking  roond 
numbers,  86,000  (of  whom  half  were  natives  of  Ireland)  out  of  the  47,000  went  to 
the  United  States,  nearly  7,000  to  the  Australasian,  and  nearly  4,000  to  the  North 
American  colonies. 

Pkiobs,  PAUPERisii,  AND  THE  Weatheb. — ^The  price  of  wheat,  whiA  had 
been  gradually  rising  from  38*.  per  quarter  in  the  March  quarter  of  1865  to  46*. 
in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  suddenly  rose  kst  quarter  to  bis.  Beef  was 
also  dear  last  quarter,  the  mean  price  having  been  B^d.  per  lb.,  aa  sold  by  the 
carcase  at  Leadenhall  and  Newgate  Markets,  agiunst  Sid*  and  5}^  in  the  oam- 
sponding  period  of  1864  and  1865.  Mutton  did  not  rise,  the  price  having  been 
&id.  for  inferior,  and  S^d,  for  superior  quality;  the  mean  price  6^4.  BeA 
potatoes  at  Southwark  rose  to  97*.  6d,  per  ton.  Thus  the  tendency  of  prtmnon 
markets  was  decidedly  upward. 

Consols,  Pbovisions,  FAUPSHisMy  and  Temperature,  in  each  of  tie  Nine 
Quarters  ended  80th  September^  1866. 


1 

3 

S 

4               6 

6 

7               8 

9 

Average 

Price 

of 

Consols 

(for 
Money). 

Average 

Price 

of 

Wheat 

per 
Quarter 

in 
England 

and 
Wales. 

Average  Prices 

of  Meat  per  lb.  at 

Leadenhall 

and  Newgate  Markets 

(by  the  Carcase), 
with  the  ifeofi  Prices. 

Average 
Prices  of 
Potatoes 

(York 

RcgenU) 

per  Ton 

at 

Watenide 
Market, 

Southwark. 

PanpeziiB. 

Quarters 
ending 

Quarterly  Average  of 
the  Number  of  Panp«r« 

relieved  on  the 
Usl  dmg  of  each  week. 

Mean 
pex». 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

In-door. 

Ont-door. 

tVR. 

1864 
30  Sept. 

£ 
89i 

f.    d, 
42     3 

d,  d.  d. 
4i-6i 

5i 

d.  d.  d. 
54-7 

6i 

«.  «.  9, 

80—120 

lOO 

115,698 

739,341 

59-4 

31  Dec. 

89i 

38     5 

4i-7 

5* 

5*^-74 
64 

80—95 
87 

128,322 

771,879 

43-7 

1865 
31  Mar. 

89} 

38     4 

44-7 
5» 

5^74 

64 

85—97 
9^ 

H2»3a9 

813,371 

36-5 

30  June 

90f 

40    6 

4J-6} 
5» 

64-84 

7l 

90—115 

125,846 

776,016 

56-2 

30  Sept. 

894 

43    3 

44-7 
5} 

64-8J 
7i 

65—100 

85 

117,172 

719,589 

62-5 

31  Dec. 

88| 

44  10 

4i-7 
Si 

5i-84 

60—90 

75 

129,036 

725,259 

46-0 

1866 
31  Mar. 

87 

45     6 

44-6f 
5i 

54-7» 

64 

55—90 

72 

i39»546 

759,402 

41-2 

30  June 

m 

46     6 

4}-7 
5i 

54-84 
7i 

60—95 

77 

"3.657 

734,139 

530 

30  Sept. 

88| 

51     - 

5i-74 
6| 

64-84 

6» 

75—120 
97 

"0,955 

717,553 

58-9 

•  Return  with  which  the  Registrar-General  has  been  favoured  by  the  Emigra- 
tion Commissioners  :  of  47,153  emigrants  the  origin  waB  nndistingmahed  in  2»489 
,  which  have  been  distributed  by  calculation. 
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The  quuterly  ayerage  ntiinber  of  paupers  relieved  on  the  last  day  of  eadi  week 
was,  in-door  120,955,  out-door  717,558.  The  former  number  is  rather  high  for  the 
season,  but  the  latter  number  shows  a  decrease,  probably  owing  to  the  lateness  of 
the  harvest,  by  which  labourers  would  be  engaged  longer  than  usoal  in  field  work. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  quarter  at  Qreenwich  was  58°*9,  which 
is  l^'l  below  the  average  of  the  season  in  twenty-five  years.  Each  of  the  three 
months,  but  particularly  August^  was  cold.  The  rain-fidl  measured  7*9  in.,  half  of 
which  was  in  September,  when  the  amount  was  an  inch  and  a  half  in  excess  of  the 
average.  Mr.  Glaisher  writes  that  the  weather,  which  had  been  warm  and  fine  at 
the  close  of  the  previous  quarter,  changed  to  cold  at  the  beginning  of  July,  and  in 
every  part  of  the  country  rain  fell  almost  daily.  From  the  9th  to  the  17th  was  a 
period  of  heat,  but.  from  the  18th  July  to  the  27th  September  the  temperature 
was  almost  constantly  low.  Rain  fell  frequently  all  over  the  country  in  July; 
and  in  August  seriously  interrupted  harvest  work.  In  September  the  atmospheric 
pressure  was  always  low,  and  in  Guernsey  and  the  west  of  England  eight  o^  nine 
inches  of  rain  fell ;  near  the  east  coast  three  inches ;  about  London  four  inches. 
In  the  midland  counties  there  were  floods ;  thousands  of  acres  were  under  water, 
and  much  damage  was  done.  In  the  three  visitations  of  cholera  in  past  years  there 
was  great  atmospheric  pressure,  high  temperature,  narrow  diurnsil  range  owing 
chiefly  to  high  night  temperature,  defect  of  rain,  wind,  and  electricity ;  and  in  the 
last  of  those  (1854)  a  remarkable  blue  mist  was  observed  which  prevailed  night 
and  day.  In  nearly  all  these  particulars  the  meteorological  character  of  the  present 
epidemic  season  is  different  from  that  of  previous  periods  when  cholera  prevailed ; 
but  the  blue  mist  has  been  again  visible;  it  was  first  seen  by  Mr.  Glaisher  on 
80th  July,  and  by  other  observers  in  the  preceding  week.  Since  that  time  it  has 
been  generally  present;  on  some  days  no  trace  of  it  visible,  and  on  other  days  seen 
for  parts  of  a  day  only.  It  has  extended  from  Aberdeen  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  an4 
was  of  the  same  tint  of  blae  everywhere.  This  mist  increased  in  intensity  when 
viewed  through  a  telescope;  usually  no  mist  can  be  seen  when  thus  viewed;  it 
increased  in  density  during  the  fall  of  rain,  though  usually  mist  rises  from  rain. 
Its  density  did  not  decrease  when  the  wind  was  blowing  moderately  strong ;  it 
decreased  when  a  gale  was  blowing,  but  increased  again  on  its  subsidence.  What- 
ever may  be  its  nature,  he  adds,  the  fact  is  very  remarkable,  that  since  the  cholera 
period  of  1854  this  phenomenon  has  not  been  observed  till  the  present  time. 

Deaths;  Ain>  the  State  or  the  Pitblio  Health. — 116,826  deaths  were 
registered  in  the  92  days  ending  September  80th ;  and  the  annual  rate  of  mortality 
was  2*182  per  cent.  This  exceeds  the  average  mortality  of  the  last  ten  summer 
quarters  by  *180,  or  one-twelfth  part ;  and  the  excess  on  the  population  is  equiva- 
lent to  10,720  deaths.  The  deaths  returned  from  cholera  amounted  to  10,365 ;  the 
deaths  from  diarrhcea,  also  due  m  great  part  to  the  same  cause,  to  9,570.  Their 
distribution  is  shown  in  pp.  43 — 47.* 

The  mortality  was  at  the  rate  of  25  per  1,000  in  the  large  town  districts,  and 
18  in  the  village  and  small  town  districts ;  the  excess  in  the  large  town  districts 
was  7.    The  mortality  in  the  town  districts  was  considerably  above  its  usual . 
summer  average ;  while  in  the  rest  of  the  country  the  increase  was  slight. 

The  three  months  of  July,  August,  and  September  are  now  usually  the  healthiest 
of  the  year  in  England ;  and  their  average  annual  rate  of  mortality  per  1,000  is  20, 
but  their  mortality  during  these  months  in  the  present  year,  was  at  the  rate  of  22. 

The  mortality  of  London  was  at  the  rate  of  29  in  1,000 ;  of  the  north-western 
division  27 ;  in  the  two  northern  divisions  and  in  Wales,  the  mortality  was  at  the 
rate  of  22.  In  the  other  divisions  the  mortality  was  low,  and  indeed  lower  than 
their  average :  in  the  south-eastern  division  it  was  18,  in  the  south  midland  it  was 
18,  in  the  eastern  18,  the  south-western  17,  the  west  midland  17,  and  in  the  north 
midland  division  18. 

Upon  turning  to  the  large  dties  of  the  United  Kingdom,  still  greater  diver- 
gences are  observed ;  the  mortality  was  at  the  rate  of  19  in  Birmingham,  21  in 

*  See  the  original  return  of  the  Registrar-General. 
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Bristol,  22  in  Hall,  24  in  Sheffield,  26  in  Salfoid,  31  in  Manchester,  32  in  Kev- 
castle-upon-Tyne,  50  in  Liverpool.  In  Edlnborgh  the  rate  of  mortalitj  was  23,  in 
Glasgow  25,  in  Dublin  24.  The  ezoesnvely  high  rates  of  mortali^*  are  generally 
dae  to  the  invasion  of  cholera. 

Average ' Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  to  1,000  of  the  Population  in  the  Eleven 
Divisions  of  England  in  the  Ten  Years  1851-60 ;  in  the  Year  1865;  in  tke 
Summer  and  Autumn  Quarters  of  1865 ;  and  in  the  Winter^  Spring^  and 
Summer  Quarters  of  1866. 


DiTisioDs. 


Average  Annual  Rate  of  If  ortality  to  1,000  liTiitg  in 


Ten  Years, 
1851-60. 


1865. 


1866. 


Year. 


Summer 
Quarter. 


AatmnnU  Winter 
Quarter.!  Quarter. 


Sprinp 
Qoarter. 


Q(tart& 


I.  London 

n.  South-Eastem  counties 
III.  South  Midland       „ 
lY.  Eastern  counties 

V.  South-Westem  counties 
Ti.  West  Midland        „ 
VII.  North  Midland       „ 
VIII.  North- Western       „ 
IX.  Yorkshire 

X.  Worthem  counties    

XI.  Monmouthshire  and  Wales 


19-55 
20-44 
20-58 
2001 
22-35 
21-10 
25-51 
2309 
21-99 
21*28 


24-40 
20-40 
21-56 
21-06 
20-42 
22-18 
21-81. 
27-38 
25-71 
23-70 
23-36 


21-91 
1907 
20-02 
19-75 
17-14 
19-46 
20-43 
25-64 
25-13 
22-86 
18-74 


24-05 
19-44 
20-79 
19-60 
18-81 
21-89 
20-55 
28-93 
24-86 
23-03 
20-41 


26-66 
21-85 
22-85 
23-19 
23-85 
26-54 
24-01 
33-84 
29-60 
24-43 
23-92 


25-29 
19-81 
21-03 
21-61 
21-86 
24-16 
22-58 
28-74 
27-59 
23-95 
23-45 


28-86 
1811 
17-63 
1810 
17-3i) 
17-4S 
17-58 
27-31 
22-03 
21-96 
2231 


It  is  well  known  that  this  epidemic  raged  around  us  in  Franoe,  Belgrnm,  and 
Holland  earlier  in  the  year,  and  during  July  it  established  ite^  in  England, 
where  it  put  the  sanitary  defences  of  nearly  every  district  on  the  coasts  to  tiie  test. 
Indeed  the  cholera  matter  {Cholerine)  has  evidently  been  dLfibsed  all  over  tiie 
kingdom ;  for  in  every  county,  except  Herefordshire  and  Bntlandshire,  deatlis  from 
cholera  have  been  registered,  and  diarrheal  has  prevailed  to  such  an  unusoal  e^nt 
as  to  imply  the  existence  of  some  specific  ssymotic  element.  It  was  only,  however, 
when  that  element  was  difiused  by  water,  and  by  the  wilful  neglect  of  hygienic 
precautions,  that  the  mortality  became  appalling. 

Thus,  although  the  waters  are  yet  by  no  means  free  from  impurities,  the  people 
of  London  are  no  longer  supplied,  as  they  were  in  1849,  with  un61tered  waters 
contaminated  by  their  own  sewers ;  and  the  deaths  in  the  districts  of  the  west, 
north,  centre,  and  south  of  London  were  1,023  by  cholera  and  1,558  by  diarrfaoea, 
among  2,430,046  people.  Whereas  3,691  deaths  by  cholera  and  740  by  diarrfaaBS* 
that  is,  4,431  together,  occurred  in  the  East  London  districts,  among  607,945 
people  suppUed  with  water  chiefly  from  the  Old  Ford  reservoir  of  one  company. 
Deduct  these  deaths,  and  the  deaths  by  cholera  in  London  are  rednoed  to  1,023, 
while  the  deaths  by  cholera  in  England  are  reduced  from  10,365  to  6,674.  Again, 
of  the  2,022  deaths  from  cholera  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  no  less  than  1,603 
were  registered  in  the  Liverpool  and  West  Derby  districts  alone.  Deduct  these 
deaths,  with  2,447  more  in  West  Ham  (acyoining  East  London,  and  supplied  with 
the  same  water),  in  Portsea  Island,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Southampton,  Exeter, 
with  three  acljaoent  districts  of  Sonth  Devon  and  Swansea,  as  well  as  in  ootain 
districts  of  South  Wales,  and  the  deatlis  from  cholera  in  the  rest  of  England  an 
brought  down  to  2,624. 

This  proves  that  although  the  freest  intercourse  has  been  kept  up  between  tiie 
various  parts  of  the  country,  the  epidemic  has  only  assumed  an  aggravated  fivm 
where  the  defences  have  been  weak  and  circumstances  have  been  in  ite  favour. 
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By  some  fotality.  Dr.  Trench,  the  ahle  medical  officer  of  health  for  Liverpool, 
**  ceased  to  have  any  direct  voice  in  the  cholera  arrangements  so  soon  as  the  Orders 
in  Council  were  issued."  Energetic  measures  were,  however,  adopted  hy  the  vestry 
with  his  approval. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Mersey  is  Birkenhead,  exposed  to  the  same  epidemic 
inflnenoes  as  Liverpool ;  and  in  that  district  the  deaths  from  cholera  only  amounted 
to  30,  out  of  a  population  of  more  than  61,420. 

Akmual  Ratb  of  Mortality  per  Cent,  in  Town  and  Couhtrt  Districts  of 
England  tn  each  Quarter  of  the  Years  1866-64. 


Area 

in  Statute 

Acres. 

Population 
Ennmerated. 

Quarters 
ending 

Annnal  Rate  of  Mortality  per  Cent, 
in  each  Quarter  of  the  Years 

1861. 

1866. 

Mean 
•56-65. 

1865. 

1864. 

Inl42Di8tricts,andT 
56  Suh-districts,  1 
comprising      the  | 
Chief  Towns J 

3,287,151 

10,930,841 

riVTarch .. 
J  June  .... 

1  Sept 

LDeo.  .... 

Year\... 

2-967 
2-641 
2-515 

2-680 
2-322 
2-237 
2-460 

2-881 
2-339 
2-387 
2-564 

2-980 
2-412 
2-386 
2-615 

— 

2-425 

2-543 

2-598 

34,037,732 

9,136,383 

Year  .... 

fMarch .. 
J  June  .... 
1  Sept 

LDec 

— 

1-989 

2-080 

2-107 

In    the    remaining 
Districts  and  Sub- 
districts  of  Eng- 
bnd   and  Wales,  • 

Small  Towns  and 
Country  Parishes  ^ 

2-252 
2-170 
1-755 

2-295 
2-024 
1-736 
1-901 

2-514 
2-049 
1-828 
1-927 

2-512 
2-070 
1-833 
2-014 

Note. — ^The  three  months,  January,  February,  March,  contain  90,  in  leap  year  91 
days;  the  three  months,  April,  May,  June,  91  days ;  each  of  the  last  two  quarters  of  the 
year  92  days.  For  this  inequality  a  correction  has  been  made  in  the  calculations,  also 
for  the  difference  between  865  and  365*25  days,  and  366  and  365-25  days  in  leap  year. 


Dr.  Baylis,  the  medical  health  officer,  thus  describes  the  successful  precautions 
taken  at  Birkenhead : — 

In  addition  to  ordinary  measures,  we  commenced  a  system,  before  its  appear- 
ance, of  deodorising  all  the  worst  middens  in  the  town,,  on  the  principle  that,  if  we 
oonld  destroy  the  gases  of  decomposition  in  the  worst  parts  of  the  town,  we  should 
remove  one  of  the  greatest  depiessents  of  the  vital  force ;  this  system  was  carried 
out  more  effectually  after  the  disease  appeared. 

I  saw  the  first  patient  that  died,  and  my  friendly  connection  with  all  the 
medical  men  of  the  place  enabled  me  to  reach  nearly  every  succeeding  fatal  case. 
To  the  friends  of  each  I  gave  the  most  urgent  instructions,  Aimished  the  poor  with 
disinfectants,  sprinkled  their  floors  with  carbolic  acid,  had  chloride  of  lime  regu- 
larly thrown  in  their  and  neighbouring  ashpits,  used  carbolic  add  in  their  water- 
closets  and  drains ;  took,  in  the  first  instance,  and  until  the  guardians  moved,  the 
responsibility  of  burning  the  soiled  bedding ;  had  all  the  soiled  clothes  steeped  in 
chlorine  water,  and  saw  that  the  houses  were  perfectly  cleansed  down.  Finally 
the  body  was  partially  covered  with  charcoal,  and  buried  in  a  few  hours. 
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EifOLAND:  —  Marriagbs  ReguUred  in  Quarters  ended  90irA  Jwme^ 
1806-64  ;  and  Births  and  Deaths  in  Quarters  ended  30th  Seftembery 
1866-64. 


I 

DIVISIONS. 

% 

ASXA 

S 

POPULATTOn, 

1861. 

{Persons.) 

4                   6                   6 

If  ABKiAOia  in  Qaarters  ended 
SOth  June. 

'    (England  and  Wales.) 

in 
8Utnt«A«rM. 

'66. 

•65. 

•64. 

Enold.  &WALBa....2b<fl^ 

37,324,883 

No. 
20,066,224 

No. 
48,523 

No. 
45,772 

No. 
44*599 

I.  liondon 

77,997 

4,065,935 
3,201,290 

3,214,099 

4,993,660 
3,865,33a 
3,540,797 

2,000,227 
3,654,636 
3,492,322 

5,218,588 

2,803,989 

1,847,661 
1,295,515 
1,142,562 

1,835,714 
2,436,568 
1,288,928 

2,935,540 
2,015,541 
1,151,372 

1,312,834 

8,737 

3,829 
2,227 
1,729 

3,677 
5,925 
3,174 

8,005 
5,140 
3,137 

2,943 

8,523 

3,568 
2,148 
1,857 

3,656 
6,492 
3,016 

6,942 
6,023 

2,862 

2,955 

7,687 

II.  South-Eastem  

m.  South  Midland 

IT.  Eastern 

3,616 
2,156 
1,693 

T.  South-Weetern 

TI.  West  Midland 

Tii.  North  Midland 

vm.  North-We»tem 

IX.  Yorkflhire 

3,577 
5.378 
2,931 

7,141 
4,644 

z.  Northern  

2,865 

XI.  Monrnthsh.  &  Wales 

2,913 

7 
DIVISIONS. 

8                 9                 10 

BiKTHS  in  Quarters  ended 
3001  September. 

U            13          is 

DxATns  in  Qnartera  ended 
SOth  September. 

(EnKland'and  Wales.) 

'm. 

'65. 

'64. 

'66. 

•65. 

'64. 

Knold.  &  Wajles...  Totals 

No. 
178,982 

No. 
181,642 

No. 
181,015 

No. 
116,826 

No. 
113*404 

No. 

112,223 

I.  Iiondon 

25,776 

15,197 

10,722 

8,702 

13,481 
22,134 
10,847 

28,366 
19,658 
12,164 

i>,935 

25,711 

15,560 

10,948 

9,016 

14,194 
22,452 
11,290 

28,247 
20,315 
19.194 

25,286 

16,589 

10,830 

9,355 

14,519 
22,525 
11,323 

28,187 
19,911 
ll,98fi 

22,353 

9,025 

5.904 
5*282 

8,081 

ii,5>7 

5,994 

22,069 

",925 
6.q8c 

16,682 

9,383 
6,676 
6,751 

7,994 

12,656 

6,807 

20,381 

13,444 

7,150 

6,480 

18,272 

9,067 
6,764 
6,626 

IT.  South-Bastem  

fii.  South  Midland 

IV.  Eastern 

V.  South- Western 

VI.  West  Midland  

VII.  North  Midland 

viu.  North- Western 

IX.  Yorkshire 

8,468 

13,829 

6,870 

18,157 

12,430 

6,501 

6,849 

X.  Northern  

XI.  Monmthsh.  &  Wales 

11 

,716 

11,5£ 

>5 

7,79 

I 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  WEATHER 

I>UBlHO  THS  QUABTEB  EKDING  SOXH  SXPTEMBBB,  1866. 

By  Jauss  Qlaisheb,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,4'c.,  Secretary  qfthe  Meteorological  Society. 


The  last  quarter  closed  with  fine  warm  weather.  At  the  beginning  of  this  the 
weather  changed  to  cold,  with  rain  falling  almost  daily  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  first  eight  days  was  below  their  average 
daily  by  6^.  On  the  9th  of  July  the  weather  changed  to  fine  and  hot,  which  con- 
tinued till  the  17th ;  the  average  daily  excess  of  this  period  was  6i°.  From 
18th  July  till  27th  September  the  temperature  was  nearly  always  cold ;  the  excep- 
tions were  24th  to  28th  August,  and  a  few  days  at  the  beginning  of  September, 
whose  mean  temperatures  either  just  reached  their  averages  or  were  slightly  in 
excess.    The  mean  daily  deficiency  of  these  72  days  was  IJ^. 

In  July  rain  fell  frequently  all  over  the  country.  In  the  first  week  wheat  in 
the  southern  districts  passed  the  flowering  stage,  and  in  northern  appeared  in  ear. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  month  some  wheat  in  extreme  south  districts  was  cut.  In 
August  till  the  third  week  the  weather  was  very  unsettled,  with  low  atmospheric 
pressure  and  frequent  rain,  which  greatly  interrupted  harvest  work.  During  dry 
intervals  a  large  portion  of  the  crops  in  the  south  of  England  were  stacked,  but  in 
some  cases  In  a  damp  condition.  The  month  of  August  was  not  favourable  to 
agricultural  pursuits,  the  absence  of  sunshine  retarded  the  crops  ripening,  the 
frequent  rain  injured  them,  but  to  a  less  extent  than  was  feared,  in  consequence  of 
the  heavy  drying  winds.  In  some  places  the  crops  were  beaten  down  by  the  rain 
and  twisted  by  the  wind,  so  that  reaping  machines  could  not  be  used. 

In  September  the  weather  was  unsettled ;  the  atmospheric  pressure  was  always 
low.  Rain  fell  all  over  the  country  in  excess,  amounting  in  Guernsey  and  in  the 
western  parts  of  England  to  8  in.  and  9  in.,  gradually  decreasing  in  amount  pro- 
ceeding eastward  to  3  in.  near  the  east  coast;  about  London  near  4  in.  fell. 

In  the  south  of  England  most  of  the  crops  "were  housed,  but  in  every  other 
part  of  the  country  they  sufiered  greatly,  and  those  in  the  north  and  in  Scotland, 
owing  to  want  of  sunshine  and  the  low  day  temperature  made  but  Uttle  progress 
towards  ripening.  In  the  midland  counties,  owing  to  the  heavy  rain,  there  were 
great  floods,  the  waters  of  the  Trent,  the  Soar,  and  the  Derwent  overflowed  and 
covered  thousands  of  acres  of  com  land,  and  caused  great  damage. 

The  month  of  September  was  very  bad  for  all  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  co-existence  of  cholera  with  coincident  meteorological  phenomena,  which 
were  experienced  during  the  three  preceding  visitations  in  the  years  1832,  1848, 
and  1854^  viz.,  great  atmospheric  pressure,  high  temperature,  small  diurnal  range 
(owing  mostly  to  high  night  temperature),  deficiency  of  rain,  very  little  wind  (and 
consequently  a  stagnation  of  the  atmosphere,  and  prevalent  mist),  a  deficiency  of 
electricity  (as  evidenced  by  the  few  electrical  disturbances),  and  in  1854  the 
presence  of  a  remarkable  blue  mist  which  prevailed  night  and  day,  give  a  high 
interest  to  the  meteorology  of  the  present  quarter,  during  which  the  epidemic  of 
cholera  has  again  visited  us. 

The  mean  temperature  of  July  was  61^*0,  being  0^*4  below  the  average  of  the 
preceding  95  years,  0°'7  below  the  average  of  25  years,  and  lower  than  any  year 
since  1863,  when  the  temperature  was  60^*8. 

The  mean  temperature  of  August  was  59^*4,  being  1^*3  lower  than  the  aveng* 
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of  the  preoeding  96  yean,  1^*8  lower  than  the  average  of  25  yean,  and  1°  8  below 
that  of  hurt  year. 

7^  mean  temperature  of  September  was  56^*4,  being  0°*1  lower  than  the 
average  of  the  precedmg  95  years,  0^*7  lower  than  the  average  of  25  yeaza,  and 
lower  than  the  temperature  of  last  year  to  the  amount  of  7^*5. 

The  mean  high  day  temperatures  for  the  three  months  were  below  the  aver- 
ages to  the  respective  amounts  of  1°'2,  3^*4,  and  2^*6. 

The  mean  low  night  temperaturee  were  below  their  averages  in  Jnly  and 
August  to  the  respective  amounts  of  0^*4  and  0^*8,  and  was  1^-6  above  its  average 
in  September. 

Therefore  the  days  and  nights  were  cold  in  July  and  August,  bat  the  days 
were  cold  and  the  nights  were  warm  in  September. 

The  daUg  ranges  of  temperature  were  respectively  OP'S,  2^-^  and  4^  below 
their  average  during  the  three  months. 

The  fall  of  rain  was  1*0  in.  below  the  average  in  July,  the  same  as  tlie 
average  in  August,  and  1*5  in.  above  the  average  in  September. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  at  (Greenwich  in  the  three  months  ending 
August,  constituting  the  three  summer  months,  was  60^'4^  being  0^*2  below  the 
average  of  the  preceding  25  years. 


Temperature  of 

iOastle 
Force 

of 
Vapour. 

Wdgkt 
nfV^war 

1866. 

Air. 

Evaporation. 

Dew 
Point. 

Ai^- 
Daily  Kange. 

Water 
of  the 
rhames 

Cubic  Foot 

of  Air. 

Month!. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 
age of 

95 
Years. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Tears. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
firom 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

X' 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 
age of 

25 
Years, 

Mean. 

Dil. 

fRM 

Avexw 

-%" 

Tears. 

July 

August ... 
Sept 

o 
61-0 

59-4 

56-4 

o 
-0-4 

-1-3 

-01 

0 
-0-7 

-1-8 

-0-7 

0 
67-1 

55-9 

63-9 

0 
-0-3 

-1-4 

-0-1 

0 
53-7 

62-7 

51-6 

0 
0-0 

-11 

+0-4 

0 
20-1 

17-1 

14-5 

0 
-0-8 

-2-6 

-4-2 

0 
65-7 

61-4 

68*3 

In. 
•413 

•399 

•S81 

•000 

-■019 
■000 

Or. 
4-6 

4-6 

4-S 

Gr. 

0-0 

^., 

+0-1 

Mean 

58-9 

-0-6 

-1-1 

55-6 

-0  6 

62-6 

-0-2 

17-2 

-2-5 

61-8 

-896 

-■006 

4-5 

0-4 

of 
Humidity. 

Reading 

of 

Barometer. 

Weight  of  a 

Cubic  Foot 

of  Air. 

Eain. 

Horf 
zontal 
Move- 
ment 
of  the 
Air. 

Reading  of  ThermooMter  on  Gnos. 

Number  of  Nights 
it  was 

Low. 
est 

Read- 

at 
Kight 

1866. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Amnt. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

H]fk. 

Montht. 

At  or 
below 
8O0. 

Be. 

tween 
30O 
and 
400. 

Above 
4XP. 

ert 
Read. 

Nifkt 

Jnly 

August ... 
Sept 

78 
79 
Si 

+  2 
+  2 
+  8 

In. 
29-770 

29-637 

29-581 

In. 
-•033 

-154 

-•247 

Gr. 

628 

638 
630 

Gr. 
0 

-  1 

-  4 

In. 
1-6 

2-4 

89 

In. 
-1-0 

0-0 

+1-6 

Miles. 
233 

264  . 

261 

0 
0 
0 

3 
0 
8 

28 
81 
27 

0 
38-9 

41-1 

33-1 

0 
66-6 

U-9 

Mean...... 

80 

+  S 

29-668 

-145 

629 

-  2 

Sum 
7.9 

Sum 
+0-5 

Mean 
246 

Sum 
0 

Sum 
6 

Sum 
86 

Lowest  Hi«tat 
SS-1     68-5 

^ote.— In  reading  this  table  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sign  (— )  minus  signifies  below  the  avenge,  and  that 
the  sign  (4-)  plus  signifies  above  the  average* 
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Ekoland  :—if6tooro/(>^a/  TabUy  Quarter  ended  30M  September ^  1866. 


Namkb 

OF 

Stations. 


Mean 

Pressure  of 

Drv  Air 

reduced 

to  the 
Level  of 
the  Sea. 


Highest 
Reading 
or  the 
Thermo- 
meter. 


Lowest 
Readiug 
of  the 
Thermo- 
meter. 


Range 
of  Tem- 
perature 

in  the 
Quarter. 


Mean 
Monthly 

Range 
of 

Tem- 
perature. 


Mean 
Daily 
Range 

of 
Tem- 
perature, 


8 

Mean 
Tmm- 
perature 
o/the 
Air. 


Mean 
Degree 
of  Hu. 
midity. 


Q-uemsey   

Ventnor 

Barnstaple 

Bojai  Obseryatory 

Boyston 

Lampeter  

DiM  (Norfolk) 
Derby 

Liverpool  

Wakefield  

Stonyhurst 

North  Shields 


in. 
29  -474 
29  -478 
29  -417 
29-445 


29-432 
29  -417 
29-440 
29-4117 


29-456 
29-409 
29-360 
29-437 


78-5 
76  0 
84-0 
87-2 


88-8 
88-3 
87-5 
83  0 


82-6 
88-2 
82-8 
76-5 


45-5 
49-0 
38-5 
41-3 


40-2 
35  0 
37  0 
42  0 


4i-5 
33  0 
38-3 
40-3 


33  0 
27  0 
44-5 
45-9 


48-6 
53-3 
60-5 
41-0 


38-1 
55-2 
44-5 
35-2 


23-3 
20-7 
31  0 
34-8 


37-6 
41-6 
42-0 
33-3 


23-9 
30-4 
33-2 
23-4 


9-3 

8-9 

13-2 

17-2 


18-3 
18-8 
18-3 
15-3 


9  1 
17-3 
15-3 

9-9 


57-6 
60-9 
58-8 
58-9 


57-7 
56-9 
58-5 
55-4 


58-0 
56-9 
55-2 
53-9 


88 
84 
86 
80 


81 
89 
78 
83> 


72 
82 
85 
85 


10 

N.iMKS 
OK 

Stations. 


11 


13 


13 
Wind. 


14 


15 


Mean 
estimated 
Strength. 


Relative  Proportion  of 


N. 


E. 


16 


Mean 
Amount 

of 
Cloud. 


17 


18 


Rain. 


Number 

of  Davs 

on  which 

it  fell. 


Amount 
collected. 


Guernsey   

Ventnor 

Barnstaple 

Boyal  Obseryatory 


Royston , 

Lampeter  

Diss  (Norfolk) 
Derby , 


Liverpool  

Wakefield  

Stony  hnrst 

North  Shields 


1-5 

1-3 
0-5 


0-6 
11 


1-4 
1-6 
0-6 
1-6 


9 

8 

13 

5 


13 
20 
15 
12 


13 

13 

9 

14 


10 
12 
12 
11 


5-7 

3-4 
7-6 


•e-7 

6-8 
6-8 


6-7 
7-2 
8-5 
6-2 


49 
47 
61 
46 


51 
60 
52 


62 
65 
68 
57 


in. 
14-8 
10-9 
14-2 

7-9 


8-5 
16  1 

8-6 
13-7 


10-4 
13-4 
22-0 
10-5 
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No.  n.-SCOTLAND. 

MARRIAGES,   BIRTHS,  and   DEATHS  iv  the  Quarter 
ENDED  30TII  Septembeb,  1866. 


Scotland,  for  the  pnrposeB  of  registration,  is  divided  into  1,014  districts ;  and 
this  return  comprises  the  Bibths,  Deaths,  and  Mabeiaoes  registered  in  tliese 
districts  (with  the  exception  of  the  inaccessible  island  of  St.  Kilda),  during 'the 
quarter  ending  30th  September,  1866.  From  these  it  would  appear  that  births^ 
deaths,  and  marriages  have  all  been  considerably  f^ve  the  average  of  the  cone- 
sponding  quarter  of  the  ten  previous  years. 

BiETHS. — 27,197  births  were  registered  in  Scotland  during  the  quarter  ending 
30th  September,  1866,  being  in  the  annual  proportion  of  345  births  in  every 
10,000  persons  of  the  estimated  population.  This  is  considerably  above  the  average 
proportion  of  the  tliird  quarter  of  the  ten  previous  years,  which  only  yielded  an 
annual  proportion  of  336  Urths  in  every  10,000  persons.  This  increase  in  tbe 
proportion  of  births  during  the  quarter  was  not  confined  to  Scotland,  but  wae 
observed  in  England  also.  Thus,  during  the  third  quarter  of  1866,  there  were 
registered  in  England  178,982  burths,  showing  the  proportion  of  341  births  in 
every  10,000  persons  of  the  estimated  population;  the  average  of  the  qnarter  in  the 
ten  previous  years  being  only  334  births  in  a  like  population. 

The  town  and  rural  districts  of  Scotland  exhibited  the  usual  difference  in  the 
proportion  of  their  burths.  Thus,  in  the  126  town  districts  (which  embrace  the 
towns  with  populations  of  2,000  and  upwards),  15,783  births  were  roistered; 
while  in  the  888  rural  districts  (embradng  the  remainder  of  the  population  of  Scot- 
land), only  11,414  births  occurred ;  tj^us  indicating  an  annual  proportioQ  of  374 
births  in  every  10,000  persons  in  tiie  town  districts,  but  only  312  births  in  a  lihe 
population  in  the  rural  districts. 

Table  I. — Proportion  of  IHegitifnaU  in  ecery  Hundred  Birikt  in  the  Dinriome 
and  Counties  of  Scotland^  during  the  Quarter  ending  dOth  September^  1866.  ^ 


Divisions. 


Per 
Cent,  of 
lUegi- 
timale. 


Counties. 


Per 
Cent,  of 
Illcgi- 
timate. 


Counties. 


Per 
Cent,  of 
Ulegi- 
timaie. 


Coanties. 


Ptr 
Cent,  of 
lllegi- 
tinate. 


Scotland. 


Northern  

6-1 

North-Westem 

5*7 

North-Eastem 

14-8 

East  Midland.. 

"•5 

West  Midland. 

8-0 

South-Western 

8-8 

South-Eastem. 

lO'I 

Southern  

12-9 

Shetland    .... 

Orkney  

Caithness  .... 
Sutherland.... 
Boes  andl 
Cromarty  J 
Inverness  .... 

Nairn 

Elgin 

Banff 

Aberdeen   .... 
Kincardine.... 


5-1 
4*7 
9*4 

2"I 

3*7 

7*4 
7-6 

i6'8 
i5'4 

I--0 


Forfar    

Perth 

Fife    

Kinross 

Clackman-  1 

nan  j 

Stirling  

Dumbarton .. 

Argyn    

Bute  

Renfirew..^ 

Ayr 


I2'0 
11*2 

9'9 

lO'O 

"•5 
8-6 

rs 

6-5 

11*9 

8-8 

8-3 


Lanark.. 

Linlithgow 
Edinburgh  . 
Haddington 
Berwick   . 

Peebles 

Selkirk 

Roxburgh 
Dumfries  . 
Kirkcud- 
bright .. 
Wigtown  . 


9-0 
IO-3 

9"  7 

9-6 

I4-Z 

11*5 

9*3 
io*o 

i+'7 

I2'I 


Of  the  27,197  children  bom  during  the  quarter,  24,437  were  legitimate,  and 
2,760  illegitimate;  thus  indicating  that  10*1  per  cent,  of  the  childrea  bomi 
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iUegitiiBate.  During  the  quarter  the  proportion  of  iUegitiinate  birthB  in  the  town 
and  roral  dutricts  was  absolutely  the  same — a  rare  oocurrenco,  seeing  that  in 
general  the  proportion  is  highest  in  the  rural  districts.  Table  I  exhibits  the  per- 
centage of  illegitimate  births  in  the  several  divisions  and  counties  of  Scotland,  and 
generally  aoooids  with  previous  returns,  the  counties  embraced  in  the  north- 
eastern and  southern  divisions  exhibiting  by  far  the  highest  proportion  of  illegitimate 
births. 

Of  the  children  bom  during  the  quarter,  14,058  were  males,  and  18,189 
females ;  thus  indicating  that  the  very  high  proportion  of  107  boys  were  bom  for 
every  100  girls. 

9,421  births  were  registered  in  July,  9,164  m  August,  and  8,612  in  September; 
being  at  the  rate  of  304  births  daily  during  July,  296  daily  during  August,  and 
287  daily  during  September. 

DsATBS. — 15,451  deaths  were  registered  in  Scotland  during  the  third  quarter 
of  1866,  being  in  the  annual  proportion  of  1*95  deaths  in  every  10,000  persons 
of  the  estimated  population.  This  is  a  high  proportion  for  the  quarter,  and  con- 
siderably above  the  mean  mortality  of  the  quarter  during  the  ten  previous  years, 
which  was  only  in  the  proportion  of  178  deaths  in  every  10,000  persons  of  the 
estimated  population.  The  deaths  in  England  were  also  above  their  average  during 
the  same  quarter ;  seeing  that,  during  the  third  quarter  of  1866,  there  were  regis- 
tered 116,828  deaths  in  England,  which  indicates  an  annual  proportion  of  222 
deaths  in  every  10,000  persons,  the  average  of  the  quarter  for  the  ten  previous 
years  being  200  deaths  in  a  like  population.  Similar  agencies  deleterious  to  health 
must  therefore  have  been  in  active  operation  in  both  oountries  during  the  third 
quarter  of  1866. 

Table  II« — Number  of  Births^  Deaths^  and  Marriages  in  Scotland^  and  in  the 
Thton  and  Country  Dittriets  during  the  Quarter  ending  SOth  September^  18G6, 
and  their  Proportion  to  the  Population;  also  the  Number  of  Illegitimate 
Birthsy  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Total  Birtlie. 


Population. 

Total  Births. 

lUegiUmate  Births. 

, 

Cenrat, 
1861. 

Eatimated. 
1866. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

RaUo. 
One  in 
every 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Ratio. 
One  in 
every 

SOOTLAITD 

3,062,294 

3,153,413 

27,197 

3 '45. 

29 

2,760 

lO'I 

9-8 

126  town  districts 
888  rural      „ 

1,603,875 
1,458,419 

1,688,288 
1,465,125 

15,783 
11,414 

3-74 

3*12 

27 
32 

1,596 
1,164 

lO'I 
lO'I 

9-8 
9-8 

Population. 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

• 

Census, 
1881. 

Eitimated, 
1866. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Katio. 
One  in 
crery 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Ratio. 
Oneinr 
every 

SOOTLAVD    

3,062,294 

3,153,413 

15,451 

1*95 

61 

5,089 

0*64 

155 

126  town  districts 
888  rural      „ 

1,603,875 
1,458,419 

1,688,288 
1,465,125 

9,827 
5,624 

a-3i 
1-53 

43 
65 

8,553 
1,536 

0-84 
0-42 

118 
23» 

The  deaths  in  the  town  districts,  as  usual,  greatly  exceeded  those  in  the  raral 
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districts,  notwithstanding  the  ftct  that  daring  that  qnarter  a  bu^  proportion  ^ 
the  town  populations  retort  to  coantry  quarters^  and  that  the  deaths  among  tboa 
are  entered  on  the  registers  of  the  nwtd  districts.  Thas,  in  the  126  town  districts, 
9,827  deaths  were  registered,  bat  only  5,624  deaths  in  the  raral  districts ;  indi- 
cating an  annual  death-rate  of  232  deaths  in  erery  10,000  persona  in  the  town, 
bat  only  that  of  153  deaths  in  a  like  population  in  the  mral  districta. 

Of  the  deaths,  5,432  were  registered  in  July,  5,307  in  August,  and  4,712  is 
September ;  being  at  the  rate  of  175  deaths  daily  daring  July,  171  daily  daring 
August,  and  157  daily  during  September. 

IvcBSASE  OF  THE  PoPULATiov. — ^As  the  births  numbered  27,197,  and  the 
deaths  15,451,  the  natural  increase  of  the  population  by  Inrths  was  11,746.  From 
that  number  ought  to  be  deducted  all  the  Scottish  emigrants.  From  a  retom 
fhrnished  to  the  Registrar-General  by  the  Emigration  Commissioners,  it  appeals 
that  47,153  persons  emigrated  from  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Irdand  at 
which  are  emigration  officers,  of  which  number  16,050  were  iSnglish,  3,573  Scofcdi, 
20,194  Irish,  4,847  foreigners,  while  of  2,489  persons  the  Inrth-place  was  not  ascaer- 
tained.  If  199  be  allowed  as  the  Scottish  proportion  of  those  whose  origin  was 
not  ascertained,  the  total  Scottish  emigrants  would  amount  to  3,772;  and  that 
number  deducted  from  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  would  leave  7,974  as  the 
increase  of  the  population  during  the  quarter,  making  no  allowance  for  the  migra- 
tion to  England  and  Ireland,  nor  for  the  drafts  to  the  army,  nary,  &c. 

Masbiages. — 5,069  marriages  were  registered  in  Scotland  daring  the  third 
quarter  of  1866,  being  in  the  annual  proportion  of  64  marriages  in  every  10^000 
persons.  The  aYerage  proportion  of  the  quarter  during  the  ten  previous  yeaav,  was 
only  60  marriages  in  every  10,000  persons,  so  that  the  marriage-rate  has  been  con- 
siderably above  its  average.  This  increase  has  equally  occurred  in  the  town  and  mral 
districts  since  1863,  and  indicates  an  increasing  prosperity  in  the  coantry,  aeeing 
that  the  number  of  marriages  is  greatly  regulated  by  the  abundance  of  work  aad 
the  facility  of  finding  a  livelihood. 

During  the  third  quarter  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  town  marriages  are 
usually  twice  as  numerous,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  as  those  in  the  rural 
districts ;  and  during  the  past  qiuirter  they  have  been  in  this  proportion.  Thna^  in 
the  126  town  districts,  8,553  marriages  were  registered,  but  only  1,536  marriages 
in  the  888  rural  districts ;  thus  indicating  an  annual  proportion  of  84  marriages  in 
the  town  districts  in  every  10,000  persons,  but  only  42  marriages  in  a  like  popu- 
lation in  the  rural  districts. 

Of  the  5,089  marriages,  2,300  were  registered  in  July,  1,447  in  Augost^  and 
1,342  in  September. 

Health  ov  the  Pofttlatiok.— It  would  appear  that  the  high  mortality  whidi 
prevailed  during  the  quarter  was  chiefly  to  be  atb^buted  to  the  presence  of  scarlatina 
and  hooping-cough  among  children,  l^hus  and  typhoid  fevers,  which  had  been 
prevalent  during  the  previous  quarters,  seemed  to  be  almost  everywhere  abating. 
Epidemic  cholera,  however,  which  had  been  raging  with  great  severity  on  the  con- 
tinents of  Europe  and  America,  made  its  appearance  in  Scotland  the  last  wedL  of 
July ;  and  though  its  ravages,  when  the  quarter  dosed,  had  been  partial,  and  the 
deaths  comparatively  few,  they  sensibly  augmented  the  mortality  of  the  quarter. 
Tlie  disease  seemed  to  have  invaded  Scotland  much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  1848» 
appearing  first  in  the  sea-board  towns  and  villages  on  the  east  coast,  and  then 
spreading  over  the  country :  principally  selecting  as  its  victims  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  village,  street,  or  hamlet,  who  were  Uving  in  a  locality  in  a  bad  sanitary 
condition,  or  who  were  using  water  from  rivers,  bums,  lochs,  pump-wells,  or 
cisterns,  whose  purity  had  been  more  or  less  affected  by  containing  organic  matters 
in  a  state  of  decomposition.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  microscope  often 
detects  the  presence  of  these  organic  matters  when  chemical  analysis  fidls  to  abov 
that  anything  is  wrong. 

In  1832  epidemic  cholera  broke  out  in  Scotland  towards  the  end  of  January, 
and  then  followed  the  law  which  seems  to  regulate  its  progress  in  all  the  warmer 
countries  of  the  continent,   viz.,  increased  with  the  rise  of  temperatore,  proved 
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.  mort  &tal  in  the  aatnmnal  months,  and  died  out  in  December.  In  its  snbseqnent 
attacks,'  however,  it  followed  in  this  country  a  different  law — ^the  law  which  seems 
to  regulate  the  spread  of  fever  and  most  of  our  epidemics,  viz., — it  first  manifested 
itself  in  the  autumn,  as  the  weather  began  to  cool,  increased  with  the  fall  of  tem- 
perature, and  died  out  in  spring  on  the  advent  of  the  warm  weather.  It  is  well  to 
be  aware  of  these  facts,  lest  we  commit  the  mistake  of  trusting  that  the  cold 
weather  will  arrest  its  course,  while  we  neglect  to  employ  those  sanitary  means 
which  science  has  proved  materially  check  its  ravages. 

Tablb  IIL^iVtfin^  o/Births^  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  Scotland^  and  their  Proportion 
to  the  Population,  Estimated  to  the  Middle  of  each  Year,  during  each  Quarter  of  the 
Years  1865  to  1862  inclusive. 


1866. 

1866. 

1864. 

1863. 

1862r 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

l9t  Quartet^ 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

28,876 

19,075 

5,627 

3-66 
0-7I 

28,608 

20,786 

6,407 

3-65 
0*69 

28,177 

22,576 

5,333 

3-6i 

2-89 
0-68 

26,729 

19,227 

5,090 

3*44 
2'47 
0-65 

27,089 

19,420 

4,763 

3-51 
0*62 

Mean  Tem-\ 
perature  J 

38«0 

36»-3 

85-7 

40«*-9 

38-8 

2nd  Quarter- 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

29,801 

18,556 

6,019 

3-78 
0*76 

30,332 

17,066 

5,698 

3-86 

2-17 

0-72 

29,992 

18,445 

5,710 

3-84 
^•36 
0-73 

29,651 

17,947 

5,557 

3-82 
a'31 
0-71 

28,728 

17,385 

5,185 

3-73 

2-25 
0*67 

Mean  Tern- 1 
perature  J 

49*-3 

6r-6 

49»-9 

49*'-0 

49-4 

Zrd  Quarter— 

Births 

Deaths........ 

Manriages.. 

27,197 

15,451 

5,089 

3-45 
'•95 
0*64 

27,320 

16,907 

5,335 

3-48 

i'OZ 

0-68 

27,063 

16,131 

4,993 

3 '47 
2'o6 
0*64 

26,362 

16,249 

4,863 

3-40 
2*09 
0*62 

25,783 

14,235 

4,570 

3-34 
1-84 
0-59 

Mean  Tern- 1 
pei-ature  j 

64»-4 

57'»-6 

54'>-5 

53-9 

54-4 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

— 

— 

26,866 

17,062 

7,137 

3 '42 

2-17 

0*91 

27,213 

17,151 

6,639 

3*49 

2-19 

0-85 

26,583 

17,998 

6,577 

3-42 
2-32 
0*84 

25,469 

16,165 

6,079 

3*30 
2-09 
0*78 

Mean  TemO 
perature  J 

— 

4S-4 

42'»0 

43-6 

42-0 

Tet^r— 
Population. 

— 

3,136,057 

3,118,701 

3,101,345 

3,083,989 

Births 

,      Deaths 

Marriages .. 

— 

— 

113,126 
70,821 
23,577 

3-60 
0-75 

112,445 
74,303 
22,675 

3-6o 
2-38 
0-72 

109,325 
71,421 
22,087 

3*5* 
2-30 
0-71 

107,069 
67,195 
20,597 

3*47 

2-17 

0-66 

Weatheb. — Speaking  generally  of  the  weather  which  prevailed  during  the 
third  quarter,  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  colder,  more  rainy,  more  cloudy,  and  the 
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Atmosphere  damper  than  it  hae  been  for  many  aeaaons ;  while  ibgs  and  miato  ytt- 
vailed  to  an  nnusnal  extent;  there  waa  modi  lev  sunshine  than  in  ordinary  seasons; 
and  the  daily  variations  of  temperatnTe,  perticnlarly  doring  the  hotter  half  of 
September,  were  much  less  than  nsoal.  The  connection  of  snoh  weather  with 
increased  mortality  is  not  very  apparent;  bat  it  is  a  remarkable  fiui  that  the 
description  published  in  1846  rektive  to  the  kind  of  weather  which  prevailed  yn- 
vious  to  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Scotland  during  that  year,  might  be  aabstitBted 
for  that  which  prevuled  previous  to  its  outbreak  this  year ;  and  the  same  kind  of 
fog,  which  wind  does  not  seem  to  remove,  has  hung  over  the  country^  and  more 
especially  over  the  towns  and  villages  afiected  with  that  epidemic. 

The  mean  barometric  pressure,  reduced  to  the  sea  level  and  to  92P  Fahr.,  was 
29*911  inches  in  July,  29*687  inches  in  August,  and  29-555  in  September.  The 
mean  temperature  of  tiie  quarter  was  54^*4 ;  that  of  July  being  56^-9 ;  of  Au^nst 
55°'0,  and  of  September  51^-4.  The  highest  temperature  (in  the  shade)  at  any 
station  was  87^*5  in  July,  73^-7  m  August,  and  70^*5  in  September.  The  lowest 
temDerature  (in  the  shade)  was  35°-0  in  July,  31^*0  in  August,  and  SS^-S  ia 
Septembei.  The  mean  daily  range  of  temperature  was  14°'0  in  July,  12^-7  in 
August,  and  12^*7  in  September.  The  mean  degree  of  humidity  of  the  atmosphere 
was  83  in  July,  86  in  August,  and  87  in  September.  Rain  feU  on  51  days  during 
the  quarter,  witli  a  mean  depth  of  11-47  inches  of  water.  Thus  rain  fell  13  days 
in  July,  19  in  August,  and  19  in  September ;  with  a  mean  depth  of  water  of 
8*14  inches  in  July,  3*99  inches  in  August,  and  4*34  inches  in  September.  Hk 
sun  shone  for  207  houn  in  July,  146  hours  in  August,  and  133  houn  in  September. 
Winds  with  an  easterly  point  blew  10  days  in  July,  8  days  in  August^  and  6  days 
in  September.  Winds  with  a  westerly  point  blew  12  days  in  July,  15  days  in 
August,  and  15  days  in  September. 


Sootlaitd: — ^Marria^oes,  Births,  and  Deaths  RegisUred  in  thfi  QuarUr 
ended  QQth  Sqptember^  1866. 


1 

8 

-    3 

4 

5 

6 

DIVISIONS. 
(Scotland) 

AXKA 

in 
Statute  Acres. 

POPULATIOR, 
1861. 

{Persons.) 

ManiageB. 

Birtlia. 

Deallia. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

SOOTLANI)  TotdU 

I9»639»377 

3,062,294 

5,089 

27,197 

I5t45> 

I.  Northern  

2,26l,62Z 

•   130,422 

84 

849 

446 

II.  North-Westem 

4»739»876 

167,329 

114 

1,134 

546 

ni.  North-Eastem 

2i429»594 

366,783 

504 

8,125 

1,642 

IT.  East  Midland   

2,790,492 

623,822 

825 

4,498 

2,406 

T.  West  Midland 

1,693,176 

242,507 

368 

1,968 

IyI08 

Ti.  South- Western 

1,462,397 

1,008,253 

2,232 

10,391 

6,246 

Tii.  South-Eastem  

1,192,524 

408,%2 

750 

3,659 

2,202 

Tni.  Southern  

2,069,696 

214,216 

2IZ 

1,573 

855 
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No.  ra.-IRELAND. 

MAKRIAGKS  nr  thb  Quabtsb  ekded  80th  Jinni,  1866; 

AiTD  BIRTHS  Aio)  DEATHS  nr  the  Quabteb  eitded 

30th  Seftxmbeb,   1866. 

Thia  retorn  indnd^  the  Mabbiageb  registered  dnring  April,  May,  and  Jnne, 
1866 ;  and  the  Biethb  and  Deaths  registered  during  July,  August,  and  September, 
1866,  in  the  721  registrars'  districts  of  Ireland.  The  districts  are  coextensive 
with  the  dispensary  districts  of  the  163  Poor  Iiaw  Unions;  which  latter  form  the 
districts  of  the  Superinjendent  Registrars. 

Marriages. — ^The  number  of  marriages  registered  in  Ireland  during  the  second 
quarter  of  the  present  year  amounted  to  6,045,  equal  to  an  annual  ratio  of  1  in 
every  231,  or  -433  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  population.*  The  number  registered 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  was  5,661. 

Of  the  6,045  marriages  registered  during  the  second  quarter  of  this  year,  3,941 
were  between  Roman  Catholics,  representing  an  annual  ratio  of  1  marriage  in  every 
286,  or  *350  per  cent,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  ;t  and  the  remaining 
2,104  marriages  were  between  Protestants,  being  equal  to  an  annual  ratio  of  1  in 
every  153,  or  '663  per  cent,  of  the  Protestant  population.t 

Births. — ^There  were  33,580  births  registered  in  Ireland  during  the  quarter 
ending  30th  September  kst — 17,340  boys  and  16,240  girls — ^representing  an 
annual  ratio  of  1  in  every  41*6,  or  2'41  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  ix)pulation  ;*  the 
births  registered  during  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year  were  34,158,  and  in 
1864  they  were  33,892. 

In  only  eight  unions  or  superintendent  registrars'  districts  did  the  number  ot 
births  registered  during  the  quarter  equal  an  annual  ratio  of  1  in  33  of  the 
population ;  they  were  the  following : — Beliast,  1  in  25 ;  Clifden,  1  in  27 ;  Ckre- 
morris,  Oughterard,  and  Swineford,  each,  1  in  31 ;  Castletown  (county  Cork), 
1  in  32 ;  and  Ballymena  and  Millstreet,  each  1  in  33. 

In  the  following  fourteen  superintendent  registrars'  districts  the  number  of 
births  registered  during  the  quarter  did  not  exceed  an  annual  ratio  of  1  in  60,  viz., 
— ^Athy,  Mullingar,  and  Thurles,  each,  1  in  60;  Parsonstown  and  Ballinasloe, 
each  1  in  Ql ;  Donegal,  Glenties,  Dunshaughlin  and  Edenderry,  each,  1  in  62 ; 
Croom,  1  in  65 ;  Borrisokane,  1  in  70;  Roscrea,  1  in  71 ;  Duiifanaghy,  1  in  85 ; 
and  BaUgvaghath  1  in  131. 

Deaths.— The  deaths  registered  in  Irehtnd  during  the  third  quarter  of  the 
present  year  amoonted  to  18,751 — ^9,445  males  and  9,306  females — affording  an 
annual  ratio  of  1  in  every  74*4,  or  1*34  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  population.  The 
numbers  registered  during  the  corresponding  quarters  of  1864  and  1865  were 
19,259  and  18,854  respectively. 

According  to  the  number  of  deaths  registered  during  the  quarter  there  were 
only  seven  unions  or  superintendent  .registrars'  districts  in  Ireland  which  had  a 
mortfdity  equal  to  an  annual  ratio  of  1  in  57  of  the  population,*  viz. : — Dublin 
South,  1  in  40;  Belfast,  1  in  41 ;  Dublin  Korth,  1  in  43;  Clonmel,  1  in  51; 
Calian,  1  in  54;  Cashel,  1  in  56;  and  Waterford,  1  in  57. 

In  the  following  superintendent  registrars'  districts  the  deaths  registered  during 
the  quarter  did  not  reach  an  annual  ratio  cf\  in  100: — Letterkenny  and  Skibbereen, 
each,  1  in  101 ;  Mountbellew,  1  in  102 ;  Delvin,  Urlingford,  Ballina,  Clogheen, 
and  Dingle,  each,  1  in  103 ;  Enniskillen  and  Tulla,  each,  1  in  104;  Eells,  Killala, 
and  Bandon,  each,  1  in  106 ;  Bawnboy,  1  in  108 ;  Millstreet,  1  in  109 ;  Oughterard, 
1  in  110 ;    Clones,  Borrisokane,  Castlereogh,  and  Eilladysert,  each,  1  in  111 ; 

*  For  estimated  population  see  p.  77  of  the  Quarterly  Report. 
f  According  to  the  Census  of  1861. 
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Oortin  and  Glennamaddy,  each,  1  in  112 ;  Magherafelt,  Caherriveen,  and  Maeroon. 
each,  1  in  113 ;  Cookstown,  Dromare  West,  and  Skull,  each,  1  in  116 ;  Bantiy, 
1  in  117 ;  Ennistimon  and  Scarriff,  each,  1  in  118 ;  Listowel,  1  in  119 ;  BalUnrobe, 
1  in  121 ;  Stranorlar,  Garrick-on-Sbannon,  and  BebnnUet,  each,  1  in  122  ;  Manor- 
hamilton  and  Kenmare,  each,  1  in  123 ;  Castlebar,  1  in  124 ;  Donaghmore^  1  in  125 ; 
Tobercurpy,  1  in  126 ;  Roecroa,  1  in  128 ;  Swineford,  1  in  130 ;  Boyle  and  Tuam, 
each,  1  in  131 ;  Newport  (county  Mayo),  1  in  134;  Groom,  1  in  136 ;  BaUyshannoQ. 
1  in  141;  Oldcastle,  1  in  160;  Glenties,  I  in  148;  BaUyvaghan,  1  in  170; 
Strokestown,  1  in  174 ;  and  Dun&naghy,  1  in  241. 

Emigration. — ^According  to  the  retorns  obtained  by  the  enumerston,  the 
number  of  emigrants  who  left  the  ports  of  Ireland,  during  the  quarter  ended 
80th  September  last,  amounted  to  19,640—11,447  males  and  8,193  femaka— being 
8,021  less  than  the  number  who  emigrated  during  the  oorresponding  quarter  of 
1865. 

EmigrcUion  from  Ireland  during  the  Months  of  Jufy^  Augut^  and 

September,  in  1865  and  1866.  


Number  of  Emigrants. 

Montbfl. 

Males. 

females 

T&UL 

1866. 

1866. 

De- 
crease. 

1866. 

1866. 

De. 
crease. 

1865. 

1866. 

D^ 

July  

August  ... 
September 

4,841 
4,573 
6,316 

4,497 
3,838 
3,112 

344 

735 

2,Z04 

3,986 
4,338 
4,608 

2,765 
2,783 
2,646 

I,220 

1,555 
1,963 

8,826 
8,911 
9,924 

7,262 
6,621 
5,757 

",564 
2,290 

Total.... 

14,730 

11,447 

3,^83 

12,931 

8,193 

4,738 

27.661 

19,640 

8,021 

EsTiKATED  Decrease  op  the  Popt7I.ation. — ^The  nnmber  of  births  registered 
daring  the  quarter  ended  30th  September  last  being  33,580 ;  the  deaths  18^751;  and 
the  number  of  emigrants  19,640 — (according  to  the  returns  obtained  fay  the 
enumerators  at  the  several  seaports)  ;-rA  decrease  of  4,811  would  thereibre  appear 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  population  of  Ireland  during  that  period. 

Prices  of  Proyisiovs  aitd  Paupbbibic. — ^The  average  price  of  Mesns.  Manden 
and  Co.'8  4-lb.  loaf  for  the  third  quarter  of  the  present  year  was  6|f2.,  being  one 
halfpenny  more  than  the  average  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1865 ;  the  priee 
was  7d,  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  the  quarter,  and  6|dw  during  the  ranaining 
nine  weeks. 

The  average  price  of  oatmeal  for  the  thurd  quarter  of  1866  was  15f.  S^.;  for 
the  oorresponding  quarter  in  the  present  year  it  was  15«.  6d,;  the  average  priee 
was  highest  (16f .  6d.)  in  the  third  week  of  the  quarter,  and  lowest  (14t.  6dJ)  in  the 
eighth  week ;  the  average  price  in  the  last  week  was  16«.,  against  14f.  Sd,  in  the 
corresponding  week  of  last  year. 

The  average  prices  of  potatoes  for  the  past  quarter  at  the  DnUin  Potato 
Market  were  3«.  8(2.  to  6«.  2d.,  being  much  higher  than  the  average  prices  fiir  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  last  year,  viz.,  2f .  Sd,  to  4f. 

The  average  price  of  inferior  beef  at  the  Dublin  Cattle  ICarket  during  the  third 
quarter  of  the  present  year,  was  62«.,  which  was  lower  than  the  average  priee 
(56«.  6d.)  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1866 ;  best  beef,  however,  was  higher 
during  the  third  quarter  of  1866  than  in  the  third  quarter  of  1865,  the  avenge 
price  for  the  former  being  69«.  6d.,  and  for  the  latter  67«.  6<i. 

The  average  number  of  persons  in  Ireland  receiving  in-door  relief  on  Satordayi 
during  the  third  quarter  of  the  present  year  was  44,980,  against  46,632  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1865. 
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The  average  weekly  nnmber  of  persons  receiving  oat-door  relief  during  the 
quarter  was  10,870,  against  9,093  for  the  third  quarter  of  1865. 

Of  the  persons  receiving  in-door  relief  during  the  third  quarter  of  the  present 
year  an  average  number  of  451  in  each  week  were  located  in  asylums  for  the  blind 
and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  in  extern  hospitals ;  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
1665  the  average  weekly  number  was  463. 

Thb  Weateces. — The  following  meteorological  observations,  taken  at  the 
Ordnance  Survey  Office,*  Phcenix  Park,  Dublin,  during  the  third  quarter  of  the 
years  1864, 1865,  and  1866,  respectively,  have  been  obligingly  furnished  by  Captain 
Wilkinson,  B.B.,  by  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Ordnance  Survey. 

The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  during  the  third  quarter  of  the  present  year 
was  29*628  inches  (m  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1865  and  1864  it  was  29'820 
inches,  and  29*804  inches  respectively) ;  the  highest  reading  (30*186  inches)  was 
on  the  10th  July,  at  9*30  P.H.,  when  the  air  was  calm;  and  the  lowest  (28*946 
inches)  on  the  7th  August,  at  9*30  a.ic.,  wind  S.W. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  during  the  quarter  was  56*9°  (it  was  60*8°,  in 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year,  and  57*8^  in  the  third  quarter  of  1864) ; 
the  maximum  temperature  (80^^)  was  on  the  13th  July,  and  the  minimum  (31*8^ 
was  on  the  29th  September. 

Run  or  snow  fell  on  56  days  during  the  quarter.  The  ndn-iall  measured 
6*656  inches ;  it  was  6-318  inches  in  the  third  quarter  of  last  year,  and  4*137 
inches  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1864.  The  total  rain-ftUl  during  the 
half-year  ended  30th  September  last,  was  14*452  inches,  against  12*134  inches 
and  8*220  inches  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1865  and  1864,  respectively. 
The  greatest  monthly  rain-fall  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  present  year  was  in 
September,  when  2*988  inches  were  registered. 

The  prevailing  winds  during  the  quarter  were  westerly,  the  wind  having  been 
.from  W.  on  27  days;  from  S.W.  on  32  days ;  and  from  N.W.  on  11  days,  at  9*30 
A.H.     It  was  calm  on  6  days  at  that  hour. 

Jul^. — ^The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  in  this  month  was  29*818  inches ; 
the  highest  reading  (30*186  inches)  was  on  the  10th,  at  9*30  p.m.,  wind  calm; 
the  lowest  (29*106  inches)  was  on  the  3rd,  at  3*30  P.M.,  wind  S.\V.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  air  was  60*1^;  the  maximum  was  80*7°,  and  the  minimnm 
was  42°.  The  13th  was  the  warmest  day,  and  the  2nd  was  the  coldest  night.  The 
mean  of  the  dry  bulb  was  64*1^,  and  of  the  wet  bulb,  59*2.  llie  maximum  heat 
in  sun  was  108*5°,  and  the  minimum  on  grass  41*3°.  The  maximum  ozone  was  *9, 
the  minimum  *1,  and  the  mean  '5.  Rain  or  snow  fell  on  12  days.  The  rain-fall 
measured  1*493  inches ;  the  greatest  amount  in  24  hours  (*547  of  an  inch)  fell  on 
the  5th.  The  wind  blew  on  15  days  from  S.W.;  on  8  days  from  W.;  on  4  days 
from  N.W.;  on  1  day  from  N.E.;  and  on  l.day  from  £.,  at  9*30  A.H.  It  was 
calm  on  2  days  at  that  hour. 

Auffugt, — During  this  month  the  mean  h^ht  of  the  barometer  was  29*617 
inches ;  the  highest  reading  (29*938  inches)  was  on  the  11th,  at  9*30  a.m.,  wind  W.; 
and  the  lowest  (28*946  inches)  on  the  7th,  at  9*30  A.M.,  wind  S.W.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  air  was  67*9° ;  the  maximum  was  73*9,  and  the  minimum 
40*3°.  The  24th  was  the  warmest  day,  and  the  I7^h  was  the  coldest  night. 
The  mean  of  the  dry  bulb  was  58*6°,  and  of  the  wet  bulb  54*7°.  The  maximum 
heat  in  sun  was  94*0°,  and  the  minimum  on  grass  38*5°.  The  maximum  ozone 
was  1*0 ;  the  minimum  was  *2 ;  and  the  mean  *6.  Rain  or  snow  fell  on  21  days. 
The  ndn-fall  measured  2*175  inches ;  the  greatest  amount  in  24  hours  being 
*440  of  an  inch,  on  the  1st.  The  wind  blew  on  10  days  from  W.;  on  9  days 
from  S.W. ;  and  on  6  days  from  N.W.,  at  9*30  a.m.  It  was  calm  on  1  day  at 
that  hour. 

September. — The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  in  this  month  was  29*450  inches ; 

•  Latitude  53°  21'  44"*65  north,  longitude  6°  21'  6"  35  west.  Height  above 
the  sea  158*8  feet.  From  the  1st  January,  1865,  inclusive,  the  barometer  has 
been  corrected  for  altitude,  as  well  as  reduced  to  32°  Fahrenheit. 
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the  highest  reading  (30*060  inches)  was  on  the  SOth,  at  9'30f.m^  wind  calm ;  and 
the  lowest  (28*982  inches)  on  the  10th,  at  9'30  a.3(.,  wind  S.  The  mean  iemperf  tnxe 
of  the  air  was  528°;  the  maximum  was  669° ;  and  the  minimum  31-8®.  The 
Ist  and  4th  were  the  warmest  days,  and  the  a9th  the  coldest  night.  The  raiean  of 
the  dry  bulb  was  53*5°,.  and  of  the  wet  bnlb  51*0°.  The  maximum  heat  in  son 
was  870°,  and  the  minimum  on  grass  30*1°.  The  temperature  on  graas  was  below 
32°  on  the  nights  of  the  22nd  and  29th.  The  maximum  oione  was  -d,  the 
minimum  -2,  and  the  mean  *5.  Bain  or  snow  fell  on  23  days.  The  xain-fidl 
measured  2*988  inches ;  the  greatest  amount  in  24  hours  was  -582  of  aa  incb,  on 
the  6th.  The  wind  blew  on  9  days  from  W.;  on  8  days  from  S.W.;  on  3  days 
fr^m  S.;  and  cm  3  days  from  8.E.,  at  9*30  A.M.  It  was  cakn  on  3  daya  at  that 
hour. 

MOeordoffical  Observations  taken  at  the  Ordnance  Survm^  Office^  Phanix  Parky 

Dublin. 


Moath9. 

Barometer. 

Thermometer. 

BaiB- 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Mean. 

Maxlmiun. 

Minimum. 

Me«. 

falL 

July,   1864 

„         '66 

'66 

Inches. 
30-097 
30-237 
30-186 

30-371 
30-191 
29-938 

30*240 
30*487 
30*060 

Inches. 
29-304 
29-411 
29-106 

29-383 
29-187 
28-946 

29*081 
29-579 
28-982 

Inches. 
29-796 
29-741 
29-818 

29*936 
29-681 
29-617 

29*679 
30-039 
29*450 

0 
80*9 
79-7 
80-7 

81*4 
77*8 
73*9 

71*2 
81*6 
66*9 

0 
40-5 
42-8 
420 

33-0 
40*0 
40*5 

37*4 
86-5 
31*8 

0 
6o*6 
61-4 
6o*i 

57-» 

59*9 
57*9 

SS'^ 
6i*i 
52-8 

Inchei. 

•964 

2006 

1*493 

Aug.,  1864 

1-301 

»65  

4-200 

'66 

2*175 

Sept.,  1864 

1*872 

*65   

•103 

*66 

2-988 

Mean,  8rd  qr.,  1864 
'65 
'^6 

30*236 
30-306 
30-061 

29-256 
29-392 
29011 

29-804 
29-820 
29*628 

77*8 

79*7 
73-8 

370 
39-8 
38*1 

57*8 
6o*8 
56-9 

Total 
4-137 
6-318 
6-606 

Direction  c 
Namher  of  Dayi 

f  the  ^ 

JVind  at 

9-30  A.M. 
id  blew  from  the 

Calm 

Months. 

onwfaic 

h  the  Win 

at  9-50 

N. 

N.E. 

E. 

S.E. 

8. 

S.W. 

W. 

N.W. 

A.]f. 

July,   1864 

2 

4 
3 

1 

1 

7 
1 
8 
1 

1 
1 

1 
2 

1 

7 
6 

2 

7 
2 

8 

2 

1 
1 
3 

3 
5 

2 
1 

1 

1 
1 
3 

6 

7 

15 

6 
7 
9 

15 

12 

8 

10 

10 

8 

6 
11 
10 

8 
6 
9 

2 

4 
4 

3 
8 
6 

1 

1 

'65 

__ 

'66 

2 

Auff.,  1864 

„        »65 

__ 

„        '66 

1 

Sept.,  1864 

„         '65 

3 

'66 

3 

Total,3rdqr.,1864.... 

;65... 

„             '66.... 

7 
3 

1 

11 
3 

10 

15 

3 

1 
4 
5 

6 
7 
4 

27 
26 
32 

24 
27 
27 

6 

7 

11 

3 
6 
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Hj'alth  of  the  People. — Notwithstanding  ti.e  ontbreak  of  cholera  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  the  deaths  registered  during  the  past  quarter  were  lOS  less 
than  the  number  registered  during  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year. 

Though  this  decreased  mortality  may  to  a  certain  degree  be  attributt\ble  to  a 
diminution  of  zymotic  disease,  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  much  of  the  decrease  must 
be  referred  to  imperfect  registration,  particularly  in  the  western,  north-western, 
and  north-midland  divisions. 

Fever,  though  prevalent  in  some  districts,  was  generally  of  a  mild  type,  and 
caused  comparatively  few  deaths. 

Deaths  from  scarlatina  of  a  malignant  nature  were  reported  .from  various 
districts,  especially  Carrickfergus,  Castlcderg,  Lurgan,  Bailieborough,  and  Lucan. 
The  registrar  of  Ballinakill,  superintendent  registrar's  district  of  Abbeyleix, 
reports  14  deaths  from  scarlatina ;  he  makes  the  following  statement : — "  I  have 
been  for  over  thirty  years  the  medical  officer  of  Ballinakill  Dispensary,  but  never 
experienced  so  bad  a  type  of  scarlatina  as  the  present  epidemic  afforded."  At 
Kilrush,  12  deaths  from  scarlatina  were  reported.  In  many  districts  this  disease 
had  disappeared,  or  very  much  decreased,  especially  in  those  localities  where 
attention  had  been  paid  to  sanitary  pr(^cautions. 

About  thirty  registrars  reported  cases  of  cholera  having  occurred  in  their  districts ; 
in  nearly  every  instance  those  who  were  first  attacked  by  the  disease  had  been 
recently  in  localities  where  cholera  abounded.  Reapers  and  labourers  arriving 
from  England  were  attacked  in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  and  generally  speak- 
ing, the  disease  was  not  confined  to  the  individual  first  attacked,  but  spread  to  the 
other  inmates  of  the  house.  In  Mallow,  where  26  deaths  from  cholera  took  place 
during  the  quarter,  the  registrar  states  that  "  the  greater  number  of  cases  occurred 
in  the  locality  of  a  well,  the  water  of  which  was  in  duly  use  by  the  people 
dwelling  in  its  neighbourhood.  This  water  has  been  since  analyzed  by  Professor 
Cameron,  of  Dublin.  His  opinion  is  that  the  water  is  not  suitable  for  consumption, 
in  consequence  of  its  containing  a  very  large  amount  of  organic  matter  derived 
from  animal  sources." 

The  registrar  of  the  Carrick-on-Suir  district,  who  had  so  frequently  reported 
on  the  unsatisfactory  sanitary  condition  of  his  district,  makes  the  following 
statement  :^"  The  health  of  this  district  is  at  present  most  satis&ctory.  The 
sanitary  condition  of  the  town  is  now  being  Improved,  owing  to  ths  exertions  of 
the  town  commissioners  since  the  '  Sanitary  Act,  1866,'  came  into  force."  The 
registrar  of  Milltown  Malbay,  superintendent  registrar's  district  of  Ennistimon, 
testifies  to  the  advantages  of  sanitary  improvements ;  referring  to  the  disappearance 
or  subsidence  of  fever  and  scarlatina  in  his  district,  he  observes : — "  More  perfectly 
organized  sanitary  arrangements  have  confessedly  Inrougbt  about  this  disappearance 
of  diseases,  epidemic  or  endemic." 

Whooping-cough  was  very  prevalent  and  very  fatal  in  the  Cavan  union. 

A  death  from  hydrophobia  took  place  in  the  Clady  dbtrict,  Londonderry  union ; 
and  in  the  Boherboy  district,  Kanturk  union,  a  child  16  months  old  died  from  the 
same  cause. 

The  ages  of  3  women  who  died  at  Oranmore,  Oalway  union,  were  stated  to  have 
been  86,  90,  and  102  respectively.  In  the  Ballynacally  district,  Killadysert 
union,  the  deaths  of  6  persons,  aged  between  80  and  101,  are  reported.  In  Tober- 
curry,  5  deaths  from  old  age  are  reported,  including  a  sailor  106  yean  old,  "frho 
■erved  under  Lord  Kelson  at  Trafiilgar." 
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Births,  Deaths f  and  Marriages  in  mck  DivitUm  pf  IreUmd. 


Diviaioni. 

Area  in 

SUtute  Acrei. 

Popiilation 
in  1861. 

June 

Quarter, 

1866. 

1866u 

Butiu. 

Dndii. 

I.  North-Eastem  .... 
n.  North- Western.... 
nr.  Kflwtepn  .....«- 

2,318,305 

2,392,501 
1,993,016 

2,019,408 
2,361,709 

4,088,459 
1,826,172 
3,3U.o7f 

1,124,041 
574,745 
829,569 

576,289 
515,272 

822,878 
500,957 
855,813 

1,651 

525 

1,220 

443 
397 

665 
463 
781 

7,578 
3,014 
4,781 

3,054 
2,404 

6,006 
2,645 
5,098 

3,960 
1,472 
3,691 

IT.  Korth  Midland.... 
y.  South  Midland.... 

VI.  Western    

1,522 
1,704 

1,960 

Tii.  South-Eastem  .... 
Till.  South-Westem .... 

1,846 
2,596 

Total  of  Ireland.... 

20,322,641 

6,798,967 

6,045 

33,580 

18,761 

No.  IV.-aREAT  BRITAIH  AND  IRELAND. 


Summary  of  MAHRiAOBSy  tii  tU  Quarter  mded  QOth  Juue^  1866 ;  mmd 
Bi&TBB  and  Dbaths,  tn  the  Quarter  ended  30th  September  1866. 


COUNTRIES. 

AUCA. 

in 
SUtnte  Acret. 

PorULATlOH, 

1861. 
(Persons.) 

Maniagw. 

Birthi. 

Dcntltt. 

England  and  Wales  

Scotland 

Ireland    

37,324,883 

"9,^39,377 
20,322,641 

No. 
20,066,224 

8,062,294 

6,798,967 

No. 

48,523 

6,019 

^.045 

No. 
178,982 

27,197 

33,580 

No. 

116,826 

»  5*45 1 
18,751 

Gbbat  Britain  and  1 

iRISLiLND  J 

77,286,901 

28,927,485 

^,587 

289,759 

151,0x8 

1866.] 


Imports,  JExparts,  Shipping,  Bullion. 


655 


.de  of  United  Kingdom,  IBSQ-Qd-Q^.-^DistrUnaion  of  EzpottR  from  United  Kingdom, 
9€^€>rdinff  to  the  Declared  Real  Value  of  the  Exports;  and  the  Computed  JReal  Value  (JEsc-dutly) 
^  Imports  Qt  Port  of  Entry,  and  therefore  including  Freight  and  Importor^s  Pn^. 


Mercbandiie  {excluding  Gold  and  Silver), 

First  Biz  Months. 

Imported  from,  and  Exported  to, 
the  following  roreign  Coontrief.  fcc. 

[OOO's  omitted.] 

1866. 

1865. 

1864. 

Import* 
from 

EMpvrU 
to 

'^^ 

E^ 

Imports 
from 

E^ 

I.— FOBEIGN  COTTSTBIRBl 

rUiem  Europe;  tIz.,  Russia,  Sweden,' 
Norway,  Denmark  &  Iceland,  &  Heligoland 
11X01  Europe ;  viz.,  Prussia,  Germany, ' 
be  Hanse  Towns,  Holland,  and  Belgium  , 
IStem  Europe ;  viz.,  France,  Portugal' 
with  Azores,  Madeira,  &c.),  and  Spain  ► 

with  Gibraltar  and  Canaries)    

alhem   Europe;  viz.,  Italy,  Austrian 
Sinpire,  Greece,  Ionian  Islands,  and  Malta 
VaJlt;  viz.,  Turkey,  with  Wallachia  and  1 
Moldavia,  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  Egypt , 

irtheni   Africa;    viz.,  Tripoli,   Tunis,  1 
ALlgeria  and  Morocco j 

Bsl^m  Africa 

£ 

7,3  i9» 
16,257, 

23»249» 

3»oao, 
10,619, 

205, 

487, 

66, 

325. 

44> 

5,83', 

30,839, 

293» 

1,3^1, 

94^ 

a,685, 

5»096» 
9, 

£ 
2,879, 

13,502, 

8,142, 

8,760, 
8,944, 

171, 
289, 

132, 

1,243, 

100, 
4,817, 

15,228, 

626, 

1,478, 

1,609, 

1,147, 

6,861, 

9, 

£ 

5,719, 

14,028, 

16,037, 

1,950, 
IM70, 

146, 

427, 

62, 

836, 

8, 
6,024, 

4,339, 
2,281, 
2,022, 

795, 

3,312, 

3,346, 

7, 

£ 

2,102, 

12,007, 

7,189,' 

8,719, 
5,627, 

97, 
280, 

35, 

V«7D, 

26, 
3,215, 

6,215, 
1,193, 
1,658, 

1,417, 

1,604, 

4,007, 

4, 

£ 

6,089, 

13,268, 

17,091, 

',715, 
13*633, 

160, 
372, 

28, 

.  358, 

9,508, 

8,509, 
2,132, 
2,582, 

872, 

2,603, 

4.440, 

25. 

£ 
2,317, 

11,84S, 

7,047, 

8,928, 
7,026, 

79, 
242. 

kStem  Africa;   with  African  Ports  on" 
Red  Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon,   > 
and  Kooria  Mooria  Islands 

24, 

dian  Seas,  Siam,  Sumatra,  Java,  Philip- ' 

pines;  other  Islands    / 

uth  Sea  Islands    

961, 
44, 

lina.  includin^r  Hon^  Kon^ 

2,471, 

nited  States  of  Amurica  

12,027, 

exico  and  Central  America 

823, 

>reign  West  Indies  and  Hayti 

1,637, 

mth  America  (Northern)  ,NewGranada, 

Venezuela,  and  Ecuador 
(Pacific),    Peru,    BoHvia,! 
Chili,  and  Patagonia   ....  / 
*>              (Atlantic)  Brazil,  Uruguay, ' 
and  Buenos  Ayres    J 

rhale  Fiaheries ;  Gmlnd.,  Davis,  straits,  \ 
Southn.WhaleFiflhery,&FalklandIslands  J 

1,079, 
1,499, 
4,029, 

12, 

Total — JPoreign  Countries  

108,616, 

69,427, 

72,809, 

61,391, 

83.385, 

66,488, 

n.— British  Possessions  : 
ritifth  India,  O^ylop,  and  flingiipore  

18,520, 
4.679, 

»,545, 
820, 

2,719, 
953, 
240, 

1,054, 
232, 

10,842, 
4,566, 

2,203, 

2,969, 
1,385, 
689, 
311, 
802, 
264, 

11,607, 
3,640, 

1,179, 
869, 

3,887, 
975, 
227, 
630, 
194, 

11,191, 
4,407, 

1,918, 

1,705, 

1,493, 

1,097, 

204, 

822, 

4X)1, 

22,837, 
2,580, 

1,170, 

1,251, 
5,306, 
814, 
11*6, 
960, 
388, 

10.229, 

iistral.  ColB.^New  South  W  Jes  and  Victoria 
„          „       So.  Aus.,  W.  Aus.,  Taam.,\ 

and  N.Zealand / 

ritiah  North  America  

•  3,602, 
1,522, 
2,385, 

„    W.  Indies  withBt6h.GuiaDa&Hl:>ndura8 
ape  and  Natal    

1,853, 
921, 

Irt,  W.  Co.  of  Af.,  Aflcension  and  St.  Helena 
Eaoritius 

142, 
338, 

667, 

Total — BriiUh  Fottessione 

50,762, 

23,431, 

23,208, 

22,738, 

35,423, 

21,659, 

General  Total    £ 

139,378, 

92,858, 

96,017, 

74,129, 

n  8,807, 

78,047, 

1 

2x2 


658                                  Quarier^  Beiurns.                                [Dec. 
IMPORTS.  — (United  Kingdom.)  —  First  Eight  Months  (Jamutfy—A^yKg\ 

therefore  including  Freight  and  Importer's  Profit)^  of  Artielea  of  Jortign  eai 
Colonial  Merchandise  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

(Fint  Eight  Monthi.)          [D0O*i  omitted.] 

yoEllOlf  A&TICL18  IjfrOKTXD. 

1866. 

1865. 

1864. 

1863. 

1 

1861 

Raw  Uatim.— Textile.    Cotton  Wool  .... 
Wool  (Sheep's).. 
Silk 

£ 

58,ao5, 

I -,559, 
9, 1 68, 

1,851, 

£ 
29,944, 
10,388, 
9,541, 
8,048, 
1.646, 
1,757, 

£ 

50,604, 
10,789, 
7,434, 
8,856, 
2,934, 
1,777, 

£ 
26,862, 

7321, 
9,502, 
2,262. 
1,796, 
1,926, 

£ 
11,655, 

9.764, 
2.664, 
1,». 
2451, 

Flax 

Hemi) 

Indiflo 

o^  •*•'* 

86,970, 

56,224. 

77,294, 

50,269, 

S^^h 

.  VdriouM,  Hides  

1,979, 
2,53  », 
3,218, 
i,a33, 
4,5<54, 

1,634, 
2,206, 
2,724, 
851, 
6,218, 

1,604, 
1,849, 
2,828. 
711, 
5,523, 

1,868, 
2,512, 
2,345. 
858, 
6,669. 

1.AS1. 

OilB 

2.164, 
2J507,    ^ 

996, 
4,908, 

Mptrftb    - 

Tallow 

Timber 

i3.5»^» 

13,628, 

12,515, 

i3,247» 

i*>555t 

„        „         Aorclil,    Guano 

9^U 

1,^94, 

1,686, 
2,066, 

766, 
2,138, 

2.022, 
1,880, 

518, 
1.413. 

Seeda    

2,615, 

3,752, 

2,894, 

3.902, 

1,93". 

Tbopioil,  &c.,Pboditci.  Tea  

6,091, 
2,457, 
8,756, 
1,229, 
449, 
89, 
3,335, 
1.294, 

5,287, 
2,566, 
8,841, 
1,614, 
357, 
201, 
2,456, 
1,011, 

6,486, 

2,254, 

11,836, 

1,390, 

688, 

115, 

8,731, 

1,644, 

6.670, 
2,657, 
9,707. 
1,059, 
772, 
153, 
2,874, 
1,207. 

6,662, 

Coffee  

2,379, 

Sugar  ^Molaasee 

Tobacco   «.... 

Rice „ 

Fruita  

8.892, 
673, 

1,266, 
18S, 



Wines 

2,468. 

Spirits '. 

1,078, 

23,700, 

21,733, 

26,393, 

24,999, 

22.593. 

Food  .m.........................    Grain  and  Meal. 

FroTisions   

18,898, 
6,210, 

11,168, 
6,061, 

12  601, 
6,758, 

17,605, 
6,230, 

23,238, 
6.090,- 

25,108, 

17,229, 

18,354, 

22,835, 

28.323. 

Bemainder  of  Enianerated  Articles   .... 

3,893, 

3,104, 

3,562, 

2,806, 

2.379. 

Total  Ehttmxsatbd  Imposts  .... 
Add  for  UvMUMJULLTSi)  lja*0XT8  (say) 

155,812, 
38,953, 

115,670, 
28,917, 

141,012, 
35,253, 

118,058, 
29,514. 

102.684, 
25.671. 

Total  Iicfobts  ................... 

194,765, 

144,587, 

176,265, 

147,572. 

128,355. 

1866.] 


ImporUy  JEaporti,  Shipping,  JButtian. 


1857 


&^X:P0RTS.-* (United  Kingdom.)— First  Nine  Months  {Januafy— September), 
X866-65-64-63-62.— 2>ec/artfi  Eeal  Value,  at  Part  of  Shipmenty  of  ArtieUs  of 
Sritish  and  Irish  Produce  and  Mauufacturei  Exported  from  United  Kingdom* 


Cnni  Nine  Montbi.)              [000*s  omitted.] 
British  Pboducb,  8h}.,  Expomo. 

1866. 

1865. 

1864. 

1863. 

1862. 

BdCaLZfTBS.— r^drfile.  Cotton  Manufactures .. 
„       Yam 

£ 

46,100, 

16,790, 

31190, 

»>349» 

173» 

7,360, 

>»745i 

£ 

83,628, 

7,311, 

14,484, 

3,984, 

1,445, 

214, 

6.464, 

1,806, 

£ 

35,648, 

7,278, 

14,915, 

4,214, 

1,605, 

199, 

6,123, 

2,387, 

£ 

27,192, 
5,463, 

10,973, 
3,702. 
1,503, 
•  215, 
4,555. 
1.775. 

£ 
24,769, 
6,297, 
9,698, 
2,763, 
1,647, 

254 

Woollen  Manufactures 

„       Yam 

Silk  Manufiactures 

Yam     

Linen  Manufactures  .... 
Yarn 

8,666. 
1,353, 

86,634, 

69,336, 

72,369, 

55,378, 

49,337. 

Sewed.   Annarel 

2,046, 
4.308, 

1.881, 
8,644, 

1,801, 
3,793, 

1,935. 
3A31, 

1,609. 
2,689, 

Haberdj.  and  Mllnry. 

<5»354. 

5.475. 

5,594, 

5,066. 

4,198, 

3£xTAL8  ....^.....«.  Hardware 

jiLac«niniix"Y  »»..».«..««.....«■.« 
Iron 

3,3 'o, 

3,354» 
ii,a89, 
2,203, 
i,559> 
3,859. 

3,188, 
3,862, 
9,666, 
2,389, 
2,058, 
3,306, 

3,082, 
3,363. 
10,393, 
2,677, 
2,241, 
8,100, 

2,669, 
3,031, 
9,676, 
8,072, 
2,138, 
2,768, 

2,391, 
2,951, 
8,364, 
2,141. 
2.130, 
2,892, 

Copper  and  Brass 

Lead  and  Tin   

Coals  and  Culm    

26,574, 

14.419, 

24.856, 

>3,354, 

20.869, 

Ceramic  ManufcU.  Earthenware  and  Glass 

1,821, 

1,612, 

1,620, 

1,537, 

1.359. 

Indigenoue  Unfre.  Beer  and  Ale 

Butter    

i»553, 
265, 
126, 
176, 
298, 
117, 

1,163, 

1,690, 
216, 
74, 
77, 
194, 
205, 
804, 

1,283, 
234. 
113. 
100, 
225, 
447, 
686, 

1,286, 
362. 
106. 
156. 
235, 
348. 
666, 

i,ia4, 

262, 

Cheese   

87, 

Candles 

Salt    

169, 
248, 

Spirits    

368, 

Soda  

682, 

3*698, 

3.160, 

3,088, 

3,159, 

2,940, 

VtwvauM  Mdnufcts.  Books.  Printed 

439, 
175, 
1,423, 
170, 
308, 
279» 

359, 

220, 
1,834, 

133, 
*    304, 

291, 

327, 
185, 
1,756, 
178, 
302, 
263, 

323. 
216. 
1,674, 
193, 
344. 
246, 

296, 

Furniture 

183, 

Leather  Manufactures 
Soap  

1,869, 
174^ 

Plate  and  Watches  .... 
Stationery 

853, 
.199, 

• 

2,794, 

3,141, 

3.001, 

2,996, 

3,064, 

Bemainder  of  Enumerated  Articles    

TTTiAnnmAnited  Artiftlftii- ,.., 

7.789, 
6,273, 

7,085, 
5,490, 

7,138, 
5,638, 

6,404, 
6,403, 

6,181, 
5,624, 

TtYTkr.  TStpotitB 

i4i,937, 

ii9.7i7> 

123,404. 

104,296, 

93.672, 

MSA 


Quarterly  Beturng. 
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SHIPPING.^ FoBBiON  Tridb.— (United  Kingdom.)^ First  Nine  Montfai 
{January -^September),  IB66'B5'6^'6Z.— VesseU  Entered  and  Cleared  wHk 
Cargoes  including  repeated  Voyages^  but  excluding  Government  Traneporis, 


Cnnt  Nine  MonthsO 

EVTBBID: — 

Ve»9eU  belonging  to — 

BiiMia 

Sweden    i 

Norway  

Denmark 

Prussia  and  Oer.  Sts 

Holland  and  Belgium.... 

Pranoe     

Spain  and  Portugal   .... 
Italy  &  other  Eupn.  Sts. 

United  States '. 

All  other  States 

United    Kingdm.    &  1 
Depds J 

Ibtale  Entered..,, 

Bussia 

Sweden   

Norway  

Denmark 

Prussia  and  Ger.  Sts 

Holland  and  Belgium.... 

France 

Spain  and  Portugal  «.. 
Italy  &  other  Eupn.  Sts. 

United  States 

AH  other  States 

ij'nited    Kingdm.    &  1 
Depds J 

Totals  Cleared..., 


1866. 


VetMli. 


(OOO'i 


omitted.)  Toniisgt 


Ko. 
350 
858 

2,984 
1,669 

3,197 

1,624 

2,297 

291 

915 

34a 

12 


14.539 
io,275 


34,814 


315 

788 

1,654 

1,689 

4,109 

1,5^5 

3»i23 

294 

991 

413 
21 


14,962 
43,054 


38,016 


Ton  I. 
123, 
158, 
696, 
179, 
768, 
219, 
212, 
90, 
267, 
857, 
4, 


3,073, 
6,837, 


9,910, 


116, 
142, 
323, 
179, 
847, 
255, 
329, 
92, 
318, 
411, 
8, 


3,019, 
7,628, 


10,647, 


Lrtn%t 


Tontk 
851 
182 
233 
107 
240 
135 
92 
309 
292 
1,044 
833 


211 
937 


865 
180 
195 
106 
206 
163 
105 
813 
320 
995 
395 


202 
831 


280 


1865. 


VesMli. 


Tonnage 

(OOO's 

omitted.) 


No. 
379 
798 

3,751 
1,652 

2,817 

J.550 
2,207 

325 

815 

229 

21 


13,544 
18,474 


32,018 


343 
681 

1,444 
1,807 

3,932 

1,765 

31O69 

329 

968 

258 
31 


14,607 
22,198 


36,805 


Tods. 
124. 
140, 
632, 
169, 
645, 
211, 
193, 
102, 
233, 
248, 
6, 


2,703, 
5,889, 


112, 
111. 
274, 
185, 
786, 
270, 
311, 
100, 
307, 
261, 
7, 


2,724s 
6,861, 


9,585, 


1864. 


Vessds. 


TOB] 


No. 

536 
1,008 

3,017 
2,129 

i»529 
1,380 

1,784 
344 
608 

349 
13 


12,697 

18,407 


31,104 


425 

1,818 

2,166 

2,298 

1,385 

3,333 

330 

854 

326 

23 


13,843 
22,250 


36,093. 


oanftge 
(OOO's 


Tons. 
182, 
156, 
631, 
207, 
395, 
193, 
143, 
103, 
171, 
383, 
5, 


2,569, 
5,679, 


8,JM8, 


162, 
134, 
318, 
209, 
490, 
214, 
330, 
99, 
256, 
853, 
8, 


2,573, 
6,667, 


1863. 


■yjLK^ 


No. 
301 
803 
2,632 

^,305 

2,992 

1,320 

1,982 

Z84 

703 

563 


13,896 
17,139 


91, 
126, 
677. 
218, 
716. 
188, 
162. 

87, 

200^ 

566. 

3, 


2,936^ 

5,809, 


31,035     8,145, 


291 
789 

»»45i 
2,600 

4,179 

»^38 

3r438 

290 

713 

515 

19 


15,723 
21,707 


86, 
121. 
252. 
247. 
829, 
220, 
326, 

94, 

214, 

531. 

6. 


2,926. 
6,088. 


9,230,  37,430    9,009, 


1866.] 


ImporU,  Exports^  Shipping^  SulUon, 
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GOLD  Airo  SILVER  BULLIOlt  and  SPECIE.  —  Importkd  ahd 
ExpORTxo.  — (United  Kingdom.)  —  Computed  Real  Value  f^  the 
First  Nine  Months  {Januarys-September)^  1866-65-64. 

[OOO'g  omitted.] 


1866. 

1865. 

1864. 

Cnnt  Nine  Months.) 

Gold. 

Sih0r. 

OM. 

Siher. 

Gold. 

SiUer, 

Imported  from:— 

AufltraliA    

So.  Amca.  and  W.  \ 

Indies J 

United  States  and  1 

CaL ' 

£ 
4,639, 
1,694, 

7,847, 

£ 

1,452, 

£ 
8,168. 
2.041, 

8,258, 

£ 

3.7", 
"9. 

£ 
2,422,' 
4,183, 

6,168, 

£ 

lOI, 

France    

Han8eTown«,Holl.  1 

&Belg / 

PrtgL,  Spain,  andl 

14,180, 

2,637, 
759, 

477, 

247, 

"86, 
1,417, 

4,684, 

2,073. 
865, 

9, 

16, 

7,454, 

290, 
122, 

668, 

281, 

~79, 
146, 

3.830. 

658, 

83. 

80, 

18, 
109, 

11,773, 

118, 
210, 

114, 

35, 

68, 
263, 

5,880, 
897, 

i,062, 

6%, 

iota.,  Trky.,  andl 
Egypt / 

China 

West  Coast  of  Africa 
An  other  Countries.... 

^    I, 

16, 
133, 

TataU  Imported..,. 

19,803, 

8,3»3. 

9,643, 

4,778, 

12,581, 

9.057, 

Exported  to  :— 

France « 

7,929, 
1,022, 

158, 

1,809, 
107, 

2,603, 
269, 

1,485, 

586, 
1,956, 

6,426, 

78, 

1,566; 

x.935f 

HanseTownSjHoU.  1 

PrtgL,  si)aiir*ndl 
abrltr / 

635, 
29, 

Ind.  and  China(yiA  1 

Danish  West  Indies 
United  States 

Sonth  Africa  

9,109, 
345, 

1,005, 
6, 

816. 
456, 

3.420, 
»443i 

850, 

4*267, 
276, 

~20, 
19, 

465, 
446, 

a,542, 
1,724, 

80, 
78, 

7,069, 
1,638, 

183, 
111. 

916, 
375, 

2.599. 
5,188, 

5, 

Mfturitiu*    .,„-,. ...,.— 

... 

BrazU 

"5, 

AU  other  Coontries.... 

206, 

TotdU  Sxported.... 

11,736, 

6.777, 

6,482, 

4,424, 

10,292, 

8,113, 

Excess  of  ImporU,,,. 
Exports.... 

8,067, 

>.54«. 

4,161, 

354, 

2,289, 

449, 

660 
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EEVBNUB.— (ITiriTBD  EnraDOV.)— 80th  Sbftexbzb,  1866-65-64-63. 
Ndt  Produce  in  Ybabs  and  Quaatbrs  ended  QOih  Sept.,  1866-65-Oi-Cd. 

[OOCb  omitted.] 


QUABTERS, 

1866. 

1865. 

1866. 

ended  30th  Sept. 

Usi. 

More. 

1864. 

1863. 

OOBtOmV     .........rtr...„... 

5>54'. 
4i5io. 
i|075i 
2431 
i,i6o. 

£ 
5,289, 
4,332, 
2,272, 

242, 
1,145, 

£ 
197, 

£ 

252, 
188, 

If 
15, 

£ 
6,624. 
4,352, 
2,267, 

168, 
1,045, 

£ 

5.872. 

Excise 

3.922. 

RtaxnDB    

2.191, 
176. 
906, 

Taxes  

Poet  Office ^. 

Property  Tax 

i3,539» 
633, 

13,280, 
815, 

197, 
182, 

45^, 

13,456, 
782, 

13,066, 

* 

CroTni  T/ATidfi ............ 

14,172, 

71, 

953, 

14,095, 

70, 

297, 

379, 

456. 

I, 

656, 

14,238, 

69, 

486, 

13,932, 
41L 

MiMwIlaneori^f ,... 

TotcOa 

I5»»96, 

14,462, 

879, 
Nnlicci 

1,113, 
I.  £788,706 

14,792, 

14*411. 

TEAB8, 

1866. 

1865. 

1866. 

ended  80th  Sept. 

Lest. 

More. 

1864. 

1863. 

OnBtoms 

Exdse 

Stamps    «.. 

Taxes  

•     £ 

21,621, 

20,255, 

9.356» 

3,422» 

4,365, 

£ 

21,969, 

19,589, 

9,486, 

8,341, 

4,210, 

£ 
348, 

130, 

£ 

716, 

81, 
155. 

£ 

22,573, 

19,096, 

9,638, 

8,252, 

8,960. 

£ 

23,771, 

16,992, 

9A46, 

8^93, 

3,760. 

Post  Office 

Property  Tax 

59,019, 
5,595, 

58,545, 
7,732, 

478, 
2,137, 

9S^, 

58,419, 
8,551, 

66,868, 
10,605, 

64,614, 

•       3", 

3,5*4, 

66,277, 

312, 

2,670, 

2,616, 

95*, 
10, 

854. 

66,970, 

307, 

3,097, 

67,467, 

801, 

2,726, 

MiscellaneoiiSrr.. ........ 

ToiaU 

68,460, 

69,259, 

2,615, 

1,816, 

70,374, 

70,494^ 

NstDscb.  £798,517 
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BEYENUE.— ITkited  EivaDOU. — Quabteb  endbs  80th  Sbftembeb,  1866 :— 

An  Aeamnt  shomng  the  Rbtenub  and  other  Rbcbiftb  of  the  Quarter 
ended  QOth  September,  18G6  ;  the  Applicatiok  of  the  $ame,  and  the 
Charge  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  for  the  said  Quarter,  together  loith  the 
Surplus  or  Deficiency  upon  such  Charge, 

Received:— 

Surplas  Balance  bojond  tho  Charge  of  the  ContolidcUed  Fund  for  the 

Quarter  ended  dOth  June,  1866,  viz. :—  £ 

GreatBritain    — 

Ireland  £888,002 

888,002 

Income  received,  as  shown  in  Account  I  15,196,098 

Amount  received  for  Exchequer  Bills  issued  to  replace  Bills  paid  off  in 

money 817,000 

Amount  received  in  repayment  of  Advances  for  Public  Works,  Ac 626,769 

Ditto,  for  New  Courts  of  Justice 115,000 

£16,992,869 
Balance,  being  the  Deflcienoy  on  80th  September,  1866,  upon  the  charge 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  Great  Britain,  to  meet  the  Dividends 
and  other  charges  payable  in  the  Quarter  to  81st  December,  1866,  and 
for  which  Exchequer  Bills  (Deficiency)  will  be  issued  in  that  Quarter       8,121,893 

£20,114,762 


Paid:- 

Amount  applied  out  of  the  Income  in  Bedemption  of  Deficiency  Bills  £ 

issued  in  the  Quarter  to  30th  September  1866,  for  the  charge  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund  in  Great  Britain  on  30th  June,  1866,  viz.:~ 

Total  deficiency £8,613,866 

Deduct  amount  redeemed  with  Sinking  Fund   ...        233,000 

3,280,865 

Amount  applied  out  of  the  Income  to  Supply  Services  9,013,027 

„        advanced  for  New  Courts  of  Justice 110,000 

Charge  of  the  Cofuolidated  Fund  for  the  Quarter  ended  30th 

September,  1866,  viz. : — 

Interest  of  the  Permanent  Debt £5,377,784 

Terminable  Debt 954,858 

Principal  of  Exchequer  Bills    9,500 

Interest  of  „  83,873 

„         Deficiency  Bills   448 

The  Civil  List 101,526 

Other  Charges  on  Consolidated  Fund    879,296 

Advances  for  Public  Works,  &a 519,218 

Sinking  Fund  89,818 

7,466,816 

Surplus  Balanee  in  Ireland  beyond  the  Charge  of  the  Consolidated  Fund 

in  Ireland  for  the  Quarter  ended  30th  September,  1866  244,554 

£20,114,762 
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BRITISH  CORN.— (7a*«fto  Average  Prices  (Ekoijlhd  akd  Wai«), 
Third  Quarter  of  1866. 

[Thii  Table  ig  commiinicated  by  the  Sutiitical  and  Corn  Department,  Board  of  Trade.] 


Weeks  ended  on  a  Saturday, 

Weekly  Arera^.    (Per  Impl.  Quarter.) 

1866. 

Wheat. 

Bariey. 

OaU. 

'!?  il:z:::::::::::::::::::::::::::- 

i.     d. 
54      6 
65    10 
64      - 
52      - 

«.     d. 
SS      5 
85      1 
SS      5 
88    10 

<.     d. 

27     7 
27     7 

„       21 

26     8 

,.       88 

27     1 

Average  for  July 

54      I           i           34      5 

27      I 

Annut  i 

51      1 
50     8 
60      3 

50    10 

38    11 
85      2 

84  9 

85  8 

85     8 

„    11 :;;:::;;;::::::;;;::::::::::::::: 

26     6 

18 

26      6 

I   85 ;:;;:::;:::::::::;:;:;:;:::::;::: 

26      6 

Ateragt  for  Augutt 

50     7 

S4      X 

16      3 

Sept       1 

49      7 
47     8 
47     - 
49      8 
51      5 

85      1 
36      1 
87      1 
»7    10 
40      1 

25      S 

8 

25      8 

I       16  . 

24      8 

;    22 

24      1 

;;    89 :;::;:::;:::;:::::;::::::;:::::;: 

24      S 

Average  for  SepUmbtr    

49     - 

37     3 

24      8 

51      - 

85      5 

U    10 

RAILWAYS. — Prices,  Jufy— September  ; — and  Traffic,  January — September^  1866. 


Total 

Railway. 

For  the  (£100). 
Price  on 

Miles  Open. 

Total  Traffic, 
first  39  Weeka. 
(000^8  omitted.) 

Traffic  pr. 
Milepr.Wk 
89  Weeka. 

DtridendaperCeiL 
for  Half  TeuB. 

pended 
Ulna. 

lit 
Sept. 

1st 
Aug. 

2nd 
July. 

'm. 

'66. 

'66. 

'65. 

'66. 

'65. 

30  Jane, 
'66. 

SlDec 
•65. 

30  Jo. 
••5- 

£ 

.<3,9 
48,2 

23,8 
i5»4 
19.4 
16,8 

Lond.&N.Westn. 
Great  Western.... 

„     Northern... 

„     Eastern  .... 
Brighton   

123 
60 

122 
321 
92 
72 
88 

113i 
53i 

122 
31 
93 
69 
93 

116i 
50i 

121i 
34i 
92 
69 
92i 

No. 
1,306 
1,292 
422 
709 
294 
330 
500 

No. 
1,294 
1,280 
404 
727 
272 
315 
490 

4»579. 
2,902, 
1,461, 
1,366, 
874, 
991, 

£ 
4,406, 
2,782, 
1,405, 
1,359, 
831, 
977, 

£ 

99 
60 

94 

86 
86 

57 

£ 
96 
57 
94 
52 
93 
85 
59 

«.    d, 

60     - 
20     - 
50     - 

NU 
40    - 
28     9 
40    - 

#.  d, 

72  6 
20  - 
87  6 
NU 
65- 
45  - 
55  - 

60- 
20- 
55- 

10- 

i 

South-Eastern  .... 
„      Western.... 

Midland    

196,9 

84.i 

821 

82i 

4,853 

4,782 

12,173, 

11,760, 

76 

76 

34     I 

493|38-J 

27,1 
21,5 
14,6 
37,8 

125 
127 
6U 
110 

125f 

125 

58 

109 

124i 
121i 

58i 
110 

677 

403 

246 

1,221 

677 

403 

246 

1,199 

1,985, 
1,785, 
5,535, 
2,736, 

1.858, 

1,597, 

734, 

2,585, 

82 
118 
9» 
63 

76 

109 

81 

62 

60    - 
67     6 

20    — 
55    - 

70  -    6S-J 

Lancsh.  and  York. 
Sheffield  and  Man. 
North-Eastem  .... 

Caledonian    

Gt.S.&Wn.Irlnd. 

Oen.  aver 

62  6 
35  - 
65  - 

55-^ 
10- 
55- 

101,0 

1051 104i 

103t 

2,547 

2,525 

12,041, 

6,774, 

88 

82 

48     I 

58  1 

389 

18,9 
6,1 

1.30 
94 

123 
93 

127 

561 
419 

561 
387 

1,157, 

1,102, 

65 
28 

63 
26 

72     6 
50    - 

75- 
50- 

67fi 
45- 

322,9 

954 

93 

93 

8,380 

8,255» 

25,371, 

19,636, 

75 

73 

42     7 

54- 

43  3! 

Coiwoi*.— Money  Prices,  1st  Sep.,S^^  to  i  (de.).— 1*<  Aug.,^\  to  i  (de.).— 2iki  J^/y,  86^  to  |  (<k)| 
Exchequer  Bills.— 1*<  Sept,  5*.  di«.  to  par.— 1*«  Aug,  4».  dis.  to  par.— 2ik«  JW^,  8«.  dis.  to  ptt| 

1 
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BANK  OP  ENGLAND.— Wbexlt  Betubit. 

Pursuant  to  the  Act  7th  and  Sth  Victoria,  c.  32  (1844),  for  JVednetday  in 
each  fFeel,  during  the  Thibd  Quartbe  (July-'Sq>tember)  of  1866. 

[p,000*tomiUed.] 


1 

S 

S 

4 

5 

^^6 

7 

Issue  DEPABTKsirr. 

COLLATEBAL  COLXTMKB. 

Liabilities. 

Dates. 
(Wednesdays.) 

AflsetB. 

Notes  in 
Hands  of 
Public. 
(Col.  1  minus 
eol.  16.) 

Minimum  Bates 

of  Discount 

at 

Bank  of  England. 

Notes 
luaed. 

Government 
Debt. 

other 
Securities. 

Gold  Coin 

and 
Bnllion. 

£ 

Mini. 
.  29,15 
28,29 
27.92 
27,89 

1866. 

July    4.... 

„     11... 

„      18... 

„     25.... 

£ 
Mlns. 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

£ 
Mlns. 
3,98 
3,98 
3,98 
3,98 

£ 

Mlns. 
14,15 
13,29 
12,92 
12,89 

£ 
Mlns. 

25.8* 
25,20 

25.4* 
25,26 

1866.  Perann. 
12  May  lOpct. 

27,93 
27,77 
28,15 
28,69 
29,73 

Aug.    1.... 

„       8... 
„     15... 
„     22.... 
„     29.... 

11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

3,98 
3,98 
3,98 
3,98 
3,98 

12,93 
12,77 
13,16 
13,69 
14,73 

*5.52 
25,04 
24.54 
24,18 
23,90 

17  Aug.  8    „ 
24    „     7    „ 
31     „     6    „ 

80,10 
29,89 
30,16 
80,64 

Sept.   5.... 
„     12... 
„     19.... 

11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

3,98 
3,98 
3,98 
3,98 

15,10 
14,89 
15,16 
15,64 

24.22 

23,47 
23,32 
23,05 

7  Sept.  5    „ 
28    „     4i„ 

Baitkikg  Depabtment. 


8 

9 

10            11 

12 

13 

U           16            16 

17 

18 

Liabilities. 

Assets. 

Totals 

Datm. 

Capital  and  Rest.] 

Depo»its. 

Seven 

Day  and 

other 

Bills. 

Securities.       | 

Bcserve.        ] 

of 

Capital. 

Best. 

Public. 

Private. 

(Wdnsdys.) 

Govern- 
ment. 

Other. 

Notes. 

ha 

tie. 

and 

.issets. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mint. 

Mlns. 

1866. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mhis. 

14,55 

3,61 

6,80 

19,94 

,68 

July     4 

10,78 

30,75 

3,33 

,73 

45,69 

14,55 

3,64 

2,73 

21,47 

,71 

„      11 

10,28 

2y,04 

3,09 

,70 

43,12 

14,55 

3,71 

2,16 

19,82 

,75 

„     18 

10,03 

27,75 

2,50 

,73 

41,00 

14,65 

3,74 

2,52 

18,55 

,66 

„     25 

9,82 

26,74 

2,63 

,82 

40,02 

14,65 

3,77 

3.19 

17.74 

,72 

Aug.    1 

10,13 

26,58 

2.41 

,86 

39,97 

14,55 

3,79 

3,16 

17,66 

,64 

„       8 

10,08 

26,16 

2,73 

,85 

39,81 

14,55 

3,82 

3,35 

18,12 

,69 

„     15 

10,71 

25,22 

3,61 

,99 

40,55 

14,65 

3,84 

3,41 

18,76 

,61 

„      22 

10,71 

24,89 

4,51 

10,08 

41,19 

^4,56 

3,81 

4,14 

18,47 

,60 

„     29 

10,71 

^  23,94 

6,83 

1,10 

41,58 

14,65 

3,99 

4,78 

17,46 

,64 

Sept    5 

11,23 

23,22 

6,88 

1,10 

41,23 

14,55 

4,00 

5.18 

17,31 

,65 

„     12 

11,71 

22,48 

6,42 

1,08 

41,70 

14,55 

4,10 

5*55 

16,92 

,61 

„      19 

11,71 

22,12 

6,84 

1,06 

41,74 

14,55 

4,11 

6,39 

17,02 

,58 

1 

„      26 

12,22 

21,75 

7,59 

1,09 

42,65 
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CERCULATION.— Cou»TBT  Baitxb. 
Average  Amount  of  Promus&ry  Nates  in  Circulation  in  Enolajcd  mnd  Waus 
en  Saturday,  in  each  Week  during  the  Third  Quartkb  (JulySipt.) 
of  1866  ;  and  in  Scotland  and  Irblaicd,  at  the  Three  Dates,  as  \ 


ENOLAim  AiTD  Wales. 

ScoTLiin>. 

Ibxlakd. 

Prirtte 
Banks. 

Joint 
Stock 
Banks. 
(Fixed 

TOTJIL. 

Tbree 

£S 

Under 

Total. 

£5 

Under 

ToiAk 

Datbs. 

(Fixed 

(Fixed 

Weeki, 

and 

£S. 

(Kxed 

and 

£S. 

(Rxed 

Ifitues, 
4.03). 

IsBnet, 
3,22). 

Usuet, 
7,S6). 

ended 

upwards. 

Inuet, 
3.75). 

Dpvarda 

liMca. 
6^). 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£^ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1866. 

Mln.. 

Mini. 

Mini. 

1866. 

Mini. 

Mln*. 

Mint. 

Mlns. 

Mln.. 

Mtaui 

July     7 

2,52 

2,21 

4,73 

„    u 

2,53 

2,22 

4,76 

„      21 

2,50 

2,20 

4,70 

July  21 

1,53 

2,83 

4,36 

2,61 

2.48 

5,09 

„      28 

2,48 

2,15 

4,63 

Aug.     4 

2,49 

2,16 

4,65 

„      11 

2,51 

2,18 

4,69 

H      18 

2,50 

2,13 

4,63 

Aug.  18 

1,51 

2,77 

4,28 

2,65 

2,48 

6,14 

„      26 

2,48 

2,16 

4,64 

Sept.    1 

2,49 

2,16 

4,65 

..        8 

2,53 

2,18 

4,71 

»      15 

2,53 

2,21 

4,74 

Sept.l5 

1,50 

2,76 

4,26 

2,65 

2,61 

6,26 

„      22 

2,57 

2,25 

4,82 

„      29 

2,67 

2,80 

4,67 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGES.— Qttofff^fOfM  as  under,  Londok  on  Paris,  Hamhurg  S  CUattte; 
— and  New  York,  Calcutta,  Hong  Kong  d:  Sydnqf,  on  London — with  colUOcraleols. 


T 


Datxs. 


T 


"6 7 

Hamburg. 


To — n" 

Calcutta. 


3         4 
Paris. 


London 

on 
Parit. 


3  m.d. 


Bullion 
as  arbitrated. 


Agnst. 
Engd. 


For 
Engd. 


Prem 
orDia. 

on 
Gold 

per 
miUe. 


London 

on 
Hambg. 


Sm.d. 


Bnllion 
as  arbitrated. 


Agnst. 
Engd. 


For 
Engd. 


New 
York. 

«0d.8. 


India 
Coondl 

60d.a. 


At 
CalcutU 


6  m.  d. 


IS 

Hong 
Kong. 

6  m.  a. 


Syd 
ney, 

SO  a.  a. 


daiif 
SUwtr 


1866. 

July  7.. 

»   21. 


Aug.  4 
«    18.. 


Sopt.  1, 


25*45 


•50 
•57i 


•524 
•46 


pr.ct. 
•2 
•3 


pr.ct. 


par. 


13 -9* 
•9 


•11 


•lOi 
•9 


pr.  ct. 


pr.ct. 


pr.ct 
168i 
166 


1611 
163 


157 
154} 


d, 
22 


d. 
25 
24f 


24 


23} 
«} 


d. 
55} 


63} 

64} 


55} 
52 


pr.ct. 

l}p<m 

idis 


idis 


d. 
6U 

601 


665 
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Bbown  (Samuel).      On  the  Statistical  Progress  of  the  Kingdom  of 

Italg 197 

General  description  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy .....  197-9 

contemplated  railway  and  other  improvementa  ....  198 

States  of  which  constituted        ......  199 

Weights  and  measures :  use  of  the  metric  system  .199 
Statistical  department :  statistical  committees  in  each  commune,  &c.  SQO 
Territory :  extent  of  superficies  and  how  divided,  taxation  and  mortgages  .  SOI 
Population :  its  density  (greatest  in  Lombardy  and  least  in  Sardinia)  20S 
comparative,  of  English  and  Italian  towns         ....  203 

—  registers  to  be  kept,  their  miuuteaesa  of  detail  as  to  changes  in  families  204  * 

—  marriages,  burths,  and  deaths,  and  increase  4)f  population  SS05-4 
Army  and  navy :  effective  strength  of  each  .....  20C-7 
Finance  and  public  debts :  apparent  inability  of  taxation  to  meet  a  moderate 

State  expenditure    ........  808 

debts  of  the  various  provinces    ......  208 

steady  increase  of  the  deficit  since  I860,  and  its  causes .           .  209-10 

Means  of  communication :  magnificent  roads  over  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  and 

new  ones  in  progress          .......  210-11 

Kaihvads:  tlieir  length,  number  of  trains,  passengers,  &c.    .  211 -IS 

Telegraphs  and  post  office      .......  212-13 

Priendly  societies:  their  members,  reoeipta  and  payments                 .           .  212-14 
Education:  income  of  the  cla^,  monastic  property  confiscated,  scholars 

and  public  libraries             .           .                       .                       .           .'  214-16 

Commercial  companies           .......  215 

Natural  products:  timber,  grain,  oil,  nee,  wine          •           .            .           •  215-16 

tobacco  and  cotton         .......  217 

summary  of  products      .......  218 

Commerce:  imports  and  exports,  shipping,  maritime  population,  &c.             .  218-23 

Brigandagp,  number  of  brigands  killed  1860-64;  the  brigands  supported  and  \  223-4 

concealed  by  the  peasantry;  suEgestions  for  their  extirpation                    .}  (noU) 

Great  extent  of  work  for  the  employment  of  the  energies  of  its  statesmen    .  224 

Tables  of  territory  and  population       ......  2S6-7 
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Bbowv  (Samuel).     Proffrea  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ital^'-cotdd. 

Tables  of  finance  and  debts,  roads  and  railroada,  tdepraphfl   .  .      S9B-S1 

friendly  Bocieties,  oommerciiil  oompauiea  ....      331-2 

commerce  of  Italy       * .  .  .  .      iS3-4 

BtTDOET,  explanation  of  tlie  word,  and  pf  national  accounting    .         .  325-7 

Budgets  and  accounts  of  England  and  France  (see  Balfow)      .         .  323 
BuiLDiKG  Trade,  arbitration  in,  beneficial  effects  oi^  at  WdTer- 

hampton 147 

Build IKOB,  great  recent  increase  of  large  architectnral      •         .         .  131 
BuLLiOK  AND  SPECIE,  gold  and  silver,  imported  and  exported : 

Jaii.-Dec.,      1863-65  .     185  I  Jan.-June,  1864r66     .     487 
Jan.-March,  1864-66  .     317  |  Jan.-Sept.,  1864-66    .     659 

ditto,  1864-65 126 

Campbell's  (A.),  Poem,  "The  Grampians  Desolate."    Aoconnts  of 

the  wretched  farming  of  the  Highlands  from         ....     518-15 

Caitceb,  uniformity  of  deaths  from,  in  all  England  and  Wales    .         .       97 
Childben,  see  Mortality. 

in  Scotland,  benefits  of  the  kilt  dress  and  non-use  of  shoes  or 
stockings  to       .         .  .  .         .         .         .         .       19 

Coal  Deposits,  the  alarm  at  the  probability  of  their  exhaustion 

premature        .  .    ' 496-7 

Colliery,  co-operatiye,  account  of  the  successful  arrangement  of  one 

by  Messrs.  Briggs     . 625-8 

CoHMEBCE.     Commercial  and  Financial  Higtory  of  1865.     General 

2J<s«*Z«»<2f  [from  the  "Economist"]  .         .         .         .  .122 

Topics  of  the  Tear,  the  dose  of  the  American  war      .  .123 

Variations  in  the  price  of  cotton        ......  133 

Sudden  increase  of  exjports  to  America  after  close  of  war      .  .  .  lSS-4 

Exports  of  gold  and  surer  to  Egyi>t  and  the  East      .  .  .  .125 

imports  and  exports  of  gold  and  silrer,  1864-65         ....  136 

Raw  cotton  imported,  consumed,  &c,  1856.65  ....  127 

Imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  as  regards  cotton  regions  .  128 

Large  increase  of  imports  from  India,  Chma,  &c.       ....  138 

Calculation  of  losses  and  gains  connected  with  the  cotton  faaiiiie      .  •  1S8-9 

Consumption  of  leading  articles  per  head  of  the  populiUion,  1848-65 .  .  129 

Table  showing  variation  of  prices,  1857-66      .....  130 

Great  increase  of  large  buildings  of  architectural  pretensions  .  .  ISl 

Failure  of  70  per  cent,  of  the  banking,  finance,  and  other  limited  companite 

setupin  ]868-6i    ........  ISl 

CoNTiKi  (Abb^),  his  overdrawn  views  as  to  the  excess  of  in&nticide  in 

this  country     .         .       • .         6-6 

CoKYULSiONS  in  infants,  high  proportion  in  England  £nom  use  of  spoon- 
meat  too  early.  .........       16-17 

CoBN,  average  weekly  prices  (with  monthly  and  quarterly  averages) : 

Fourth  quarter,  1865  .      188  I  Second  quarter,  1866  .     490 
First  „        1866  .     820 1  Third  „  .     662 

CoBK,  imports  of^  increase  since  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  .         .         .  445 

imports  of,  tables^  1841-63 447-51 

CoBK  Laws,  repeal  o(  Uie  imports  of  grain  before  and  after  (see 

Purdy) 445 

Cotton,  variations  in  the  price  of,  1865 23 

raw,  imported,  consumed,  &c.,  1856-65 127 

Cotton  Fahine,  calculation  of  losses  and  gains  connected  with  .  128-9 

Dbapitbss,  tendency  to,  from  over-lactation  .         .         •       14^  17 

EcoNOMT  (Political),  general  mathematical  theory  of  (see  Jewms)   .     282 
difficulties  connected  with,  opposition  to  its  theories,  its  special 
obiects,  &c 493-6 
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FAOB 
Edttcattov  in  Italj,  income  of  clergy,  scholars,  and  public  libraries  214-15 

Ekiobation  from  Ireland : 

Jon.-Morch,  1865-66  .     807  I  July-Sept.,  1865-66      .     650 
Apiil-Juno         „  478  |  •> 

EKaLAim,  see  Bud^ets^  Naoiet,  Mailwaffa. 
ExcHANQSs  (FoBEiaN),  quotations  on  London : 

Oct.-Dec.,     1865        .     190  I  April-^une,  1866        .     492 
Jan.-March,  1866  822  |  July-Sept.,     „  664 

EXPOBTS,  United  Kingdom : 

Jan.-Dec.,     1861-65   .     188  I  Jan.-June,  1862-66    .     485 
Jan.-March,  1862-66  .     815  |  Jan.-Sopt.,        „         .     657 

see  ImporU,  Trade. 

sudden  increase  of^  to  America,  after  close  of  the  war,  1865  128-4 

Fabb  (Dr.  William).     Mortality  of  Children  in  the  Principal  States 
of  jEurope 1 

Importance  of  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  children         ...  1 

Complete  state  of  dependence  and  helplessness  of  tlie  new-bom  child,  com- 
pared with  the  yonn^  of  animals     ......  2 

Ill-treatment  of  baatai^s,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  chastity  of  women  is 

the  foundation  of  society    .......         2-3 

Arerage  number  of  children  who  die  before  their  fifth  birthdays,  in  Taxious 

countries     .........         8-4 

Overdrawn  riews  of  the  Abb€  Contini,  as  to  the  excess  of  infanticide  in  thia 

country       .........  SS 

Ouij  1  death  in  1,000  of  infants,  by  murder  or  manslaughter  .         6      ^ 

Bunal  clubs  not  so  fruitful  a  cause  of  infanticide  as  supposed  .         7 

Summary  of  erils  existing  in  Europe  more  fatal  to  the  lives  of  children  than 

infanticide 8^ 

pernicious  character  of  the  maillot  or  bandaging  of  children  on  the 

Continent    .........         8 

opium  drugging,  scanty  and  ill-ventilated  house  accommodation,  impure 

water,  vice,  8ix.,  of  parents .......         9 

No  diminution  in  the  destruction  of  children  from  the  adoption  of  foundling 

hospitals     .........  9-10 

Suggestion  for  the  adoption  of  children  into  childless  families  .  .        10 

Cruel  abandonment  or  destruction  of  weakly  and  puny  infants  by  the 

ancients      .........        11 

Value  of  weaklv  children  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Newton  and  d'Alembert  .        11-13 
Little  chance  of  the  population  of  the  earth  ever  proving  excesnive   .  .12 

Replies  to  queries  on  the  treatment  of  infanta  in  tne  States  of  Europe  13-38 

ScoUand,  by  Dr.  Stark  .......        IS 

use  of  midwives  85  per  cent.,  procedure  at  birth,  nine  months  the  usual 

term  of  suckling,  Sec.  ......  .        lS-1  i 

management  till  12  months  old,  infanticide  uncommon  from  the  Scotch 

law  of  legitimacy    .  .  .  .  .  .  .15 

comparative  proportions  of  deaths  from  each  disease  in  England  and 

Scotland      .........        lA 

high  proportion  of  convulsions  in  England,  from  the  practice  of  giving 

spoon-meat  too  early  .......        1ft-I7 

tendency  to  deafness  and  blindness  from  o\'er-hictation  .  .  .        14, 17 

general  and  beneficial  use  of  oatmeal  porridge  and  buttermilk  for 

chadren      .........        18 

benefiU  of  the  kilt  dress,  and  the  non-use  of  shoes  or  stockings  19 

Norway,  by  Professor  Aschoug  .  .  .19 
suckling  of  infants,  not  uncommonly  for  two  oir  three  years,  meagre 

diet,8u5.      .........        20 

bw  temperature,  wooden  houses  built  on  rocks,  land  under  tillage  only 

T^thofarea  ........        21 

Sweden,  by  Dr.  Berg  ........        21 

high  mortality  in  Finland  from  custom  of  using  horns  with  sour  milk  in 

absence  of  mothers  .......        21 

wet  nurses,  troublesome  prejudice  relative  to  diseases  of  infants  .        22 

zymotic  diseaae»-use  of  the  "wattje,"  &c 23 

France,  by  M.  Legoyt  .......        SS 

excessive  swaddling  of  infants,  and  their  bad  nourishment  Vy  wei 

nurses  in  the  coontzy         .......        24 

-I —  bad  sanitary  arrangemento  in  the  departmento  .24 
excessive  mortality  of  inianto  brought  up  by  baud,  and  of  illegitimate 

children      .  .  .  34-5 

—  actes  d'adoption  axu  Conrs  Impdriales    .....        95 

2  y2 
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Fabb  (Dr.  William).     MortaWtf  of  ChUAren—<wttd. 

Austrin,  by  Dr.  Heri  ........        2« 

obBU'tric  jiractice  priacipnlly  in  the  handi  of  midviret  .  2<i 

wrt  nunui);  comtuon      ...  .  .  .        2» 

had  materials  used  for  artificial  feedins  of  children        .  .  .27 

-  beiH  fits  of  ••  creches  "  for  reoeiriog  cHilJrcn  duruijr  the  day  titne.  sind 

of  cliiltlrcn's  (li-pfnsiiries    .......        ?T 

—— dreM  of  in fajjts,  and  mode  of  wamiitig  adopted  .  .  .  .        il*- 

Tables.    Density  of  population  in  Kuroi)om  States    .  .  .29 

Pru|K>rtiun  of  biriha  to  populution,  annual  rate  of  mortality  under 

6  years,  kc.  ........        *W»l 

Mortality  per  cent,  of  children  under  6  years  in  European  Stalea  and 

in  Enebind  .........        S2-3 

Mortality  per  cent,  of  children,  0—1,  1—8,  and  S— 5,  in  European 

States .84-5 

Felkik  (William).     The  Lace  and  Hosiery  Trades  of  Nottingham    .     536 

Increase  of  the  population  fh>ni  86,000  in  18U,  to  laO/XX)  .      5SC 

Machine-wrought  lace  trade,  number  of  machines,  hands,  wages,  honxs^ 
8m5.  .........       536-T 

Females  employed,  use  of  young  girls  .  .  .  .      587  •♦ 

Tlosiery  business,  persons  employed,  wages,  Bec.         .  .  .  .       SS?»  ft 

Number  of  loops  per  minute  made  by  hand  knitters,  and  meshes  by  pillow- 
lace  milkers,  and  tliose  by  machine  frames,  showing  increase  2,900  and 

10,()00.fold 6»-40 

Adoption  of  the  practice  of  kmtting  stockings  straight  in  the  leg,  and  its 

effects  ........       640 

Condition  of  the  labour  of  women  and  children         ....      MO-41 

FnrAircE  Company.    Description  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the 
"Q-eneral   Credit    Company,"    their    inrestmento    m    exceptional 
securities,  material  difficulties,  and  disadrantages  of  a  company  for 
speculative  investments     ........     622-5 

Finances  of  the  United  States  in  1865  .         .         .         .         .         .148 

see  Bud  (jets, 

FrNANCLAL  HiSTOBT  of  1865,  general  results 122 

Financial  Systems  of  France  and  England,  comparison  between       .      327-31 
FouNDLiNO  Hospitals,  no  diminution  in  the  destruction  of  chiXdren 

from  the  adoption  of  ........         9-10 

France.     On  French  population  statistics  (see  Welton)    .         .         .     254 

crops,  character  and  value  of,  &c. 255-7 

education,  marriages,  births  and  deaths-rates,  &c.       .         .          .     257-65 
imports,  home  oonsumptiony  and  exports  of  in  1863-65                   .      14S-7 
see  Budgets^  Navies,  RaiUva^s. 
Fbbb  Trade  proved,  by  comparison  vrith  other  coimtries,  to  be  only  a 
small  cause  of  the  extension  of  our  commerce   in  comparison  to 
railways 586-8 

Glass  (Plate).      Prices  and  Manufacture  of  in  JSngland,  France, 

Belgium,  and  Russia         ........     152 

Tabu  of  rariation  of  prices  in  England  from  1760  to  1865,  and  comparative 
present  prices  in  Vrance,  Belgium,  and  Russia        .  .  .       US 

Original  manufacture  at  Vauxhall,  establishment  of  British  Plate  Glass 
Company  in  17C9,  &«.  .  .  .  .  .  .  .      l&S 

Increased  production  and  reduction  of  price  since  free  of  duty  .      ISS-S 

Hew  purposes  to  which  applied  .  .  .*  .  .US 

Gold,  imports  and  exports  of^  in  different  countries,  in  1865  .     146 

Gold  anp  Silver,  exports  of,  to  Egypt  and  the  East,  1865  .     125 

see  Bullion. 
Grain,  imports  of,  before  and  after  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  (see 

Purdy) 445 

Grass  (Esparto),  discovery  of  its  applicability  to  the  manufiwstore  of 

paper 156 

Health,  state  of  the  public : 

Quarter  Dec,      1865   .     165  I  Quarter  June,  1866     .    465 
„       March,  1866   .      295  |        „        Sept.,     „        .     637 
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Health,  state  of  the  public — eotUd, 
Scotland  : 

Quarter  Dec.,     1865    .      176  I  Quarter  June,  1866    .    474 
„      March,  1866    .     304  |        „        Sept.,     „       .    646 

ditto,  Ireland : 

Quarter  Dec.,      1865    .     178  I  Quarter  June,  1866    .    479 
„       March,  1866    .     309  |        „        Sept.,    „       .     653  . 

Hebz  (Dr.),  on  the  treatment  of  children  in  Austria  .         -.26 

HiOHLiNDs,  see  Scotland. 

IIosiEitr  Trade  of  Nottmgham  (see  Felkin) 536 

Hospitals.      Statistics  of  Metropolitan    and    Provincial   General 
JlospitaU  for  1864, 112 

Notice  of  a  deficiency  in  the  reports  from  the  want  of  co-operation  of  some 
hospitals      .........      112 

Tables.    General  results  and  medical  and  surgical  cases  .  114-16 

Nomber  of  patientv  and  mean  residence;  rate  of  mortality     .  .116 

Admissions  and  deaths  in  wards,  and  rate  of  mortality  in  general 

wards,  1861-64 117 

County  hospitals,  the  same  set  of  tablet         .....      11&-8I 

•     ditto,  ditto,  for  1865.     The  same  series  of  tables  .     598-605 

Hospitals,  see  Foundling  Hospitals. 

Illegitimacy,  see  BiHhs  (illegitimate). 
Ikpqbts,  United  Kingdom : 

Jan.-Dec.,  1861-65      .     182  I  Jan.-May,  1862"-6<r     .     484 
Jan.-Feb.,  1862-66      .     31i  |  Jan.-Aug.,       „  .      656 

see  Exports. 

Impobts  of  grain,  flour,  wheat,  &c.,  1841-63,  tables  ....  417-51 

and  exports  of  Prance,  1863-65 143-7 

IlfPANTiciDB,  overdrawn  views  of  Contini  as  to  excess  of,  in  this 
country  ...........         5-6 

only  1  in  1,000  cases  of  death  of  infants    .....         6 

bunal  clubs  not  a  fruitful  cause  of  .  .  7 

Ikpants,  pernicious  character  of  the  bandaging  of,  on  the  Continent  .         8 
evils  in  Europe  fatal  to  the  Uves  of  .  .         .        - .  .  8-9 

cruel  abandonment  of  weakly,  by  the  ancients    .  .  .         .11 

treatment  of,  in  Scotland         .......  13-19 

ditto,  in  Norway  .^ .'         .  19-21 

ditto,  in  Sweden 21-3 

ditto,  in  France 23-5 

ditto,  in  Austria 26-8 

see  Mortality  of 

Italy,  statistical  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  (see  S.  Brown)       .         .  197 

general  description         ........  197-9 

territory  and  population  .......  201-6 

army  and  navy     ..........  306-7 

fmance  and  public  debts  .......  208-10 

roads,  railways,  &c..       ........  210-13 

education,  &c.        .........  214-15 

commerce,  natural  products,  &c.      .....  .  215-23 

JsvoNS  (W.  Stanley).     On  the  Frequent  Autumnal  Pressure  in  the 

Money  Market,  and  the  Action  of  the  Bank  of  England        .  .     235 

Statements  of  the  growin<;  dr.iin  on  the  Bank  in  October,  1865,  in  spite  of 
an  advance  of  the  rate  uf  disccmiit .  .  .  .  .  .       2S6 

Accounted  for  by  quarterly,  and  more  especially  by  an  annual  tide  in  the 
movement  of  money  .......       S136-7 

The  iiutninnnl  pressure  of  1866,  an  unusually  distinct  exhibition  of  this 
tendency     .  .  ...  .  .  .  .  .       238 
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JiTOVS  (W.  Stanley).    JPressure  in  the  Money  Marketr-'^tmtd, 

Avenge  flnctnatiooi  of  the  currency  and  the  Bank  aoooonte  wi^iin  the  year  SS9 

Average  exoeas  of  paymenta  of  coin  at  the  Bank  over  reoelpta  .  .  SM) 

Cause  of  the  antamnal  preaanre         ......  841-4 

the  reason  of  ita  apparent  intensity  In  October,  that  though  felt  eviier 

by  the  other  banks,  it  does  not  reach  the  Bank  of  England  tul  then  .  849 

Changea  in  the  Scotch  and  Irish  currency  explained  ....  8<S 

Special  •examination  of  the  preaaure  of  1866  .  ....  84S-4I 

comparative  toi/«  of  tiie  years  184&^1  and  1866  .  .  8U 

Banger  of  periodical  fluctuations  attending  on  a  large  exienaloii  <tf  the  credit 

system  on  a  stationary  reserve  of  currency  ....  M6 

Action  of  the  Bank  of  England         ......  8«7-G0 

advantages  in  a  drain,  of  a  leaa  restricted  paptf  currency  on  tJie  Scotch 

system        .........  947"^ 

a  more  liberal  reduction  of  the  reserve  then  allowable  when  the  exces- 
sive demand  of  October  is  known  to  be  normal       ....  248-9 

tiie  Engliah  currency  under  the  present  system,  really  govemed  by  the 

natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand  of  a  metallic  currency  .  840 

TahUs,  acoonnta  of  tue  Bank  in  each  week,  1846-61  .  .  .251 

average  variations  and  divergence  of  the  Bank  account!  .  .  8S8 

average  variations  from  week  to  week  of  private  and  joint-ctock  bank 

note  drcnlation       ........  25S 

Jeyonb  (W.  Stanley).  Brief  Account  of  a  General  MatkemcOieal 
Theory  of  Political  JEconomy 28S 

Economy  mathematical  in  its  form  and  principles,  though  compoaed  of 

inexact  data  ........  888 

llie  science  based  on  the  two  springs  of  human  action— pleasure  and  pain    .  2^ 

Feelings  capable  of  more  or  leM,  and  of  inteniicm  and  duration        .  .  283-4 

Statement  of  the  queation  of  actual  utility    .  .  .  .  88S 

Theory  of  labour  as  a  means  to  pleasure        .....  884 
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